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PREFACE 

THE  aim  of  "  Gardening  for  Amateurs "  is  to  provide  simple  and 
complete  directions  for  the  planning  and  planting  of  a  garden,  and  the 
cultivation  of  all  such  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  as 
amateurs,  or  even  professionals,  are  likely  to  wish  to  grow,  and  to  bring 
to  notice  modern  and  improved  varieties ;  in  short,  to  present,  in  easily 
accessible  form,  answers  to  all  gardening  questions  that  commonly  arise. 

Gardening  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  only  a  work  of  such 
pretensions  as  this  can  hope  to  include  essential  information  on  all  phases  of 
a  subject  that  has  developed  so  remarkably  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Headers  will  find  that  not  only  is  the  method  of  carrying  out  garden  tasks 
described,  but,  what  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance,  they  are  told  when 
the  work  ought  to  be  done.  "  Gardening  for  Amateurs "  is  as  free  as 
possible  from  technical  terms,  but  those  that  are  common  and  of  which 
occasional  use  is  permissible  are  explained  in  a  special  chapter. 

The  series  of  notes  on  "  What  to  do  in  the  Garden  "  show  at  a  glance  the 
chief  work  among  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  each  fortnight  through- 
out the  year,  and  include  concise  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  to 
which  fuller  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  a  unique  collection  of  photographs  and 
sketches,  which  help  still  further  to  elucidate  the  descriptions  and  advice  of 
the  letterpress.  Finally,  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader 
to  find  with  ease  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  items  contained  in  the  work. 

The  preparation  of  a  book  so  practical  and  so  varied  in  its  information 
as  "  Gardening  for  Amateurs "  could  not  have  been  completed  without 
the  assistance  of  experienced  contributors.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  the  valued  co-operation  of  the  following  writers,  most  of  whom 
have  been  lifelong  gardeners. 

Miss  S.  M.  Kingsford  has  written  the  notes  on  Border  Carnations,  for  which 
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Preface 


Mr.  James  Douglas  kindly  supplied  many  illustrations.  Mr.  H.  H.  Aitken,  M.A., 
is  responsible  for  the  chapters  on  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,  and  for  those 
on  such  other  subjects  as  Manures,  Soils,  Draining,  etc.  The  task  of  writing 
the  Calendar,  or  "  What  to  do  in  the  Garden,"  was  allotted  to  Mr.  B.  Alford, 
who  has  also  contributed  various  other  notes.  The  chapter  on  Rock  Gardening 
is  by  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  while  Mr.  F.  R.  Castle  has  written  on  Sweet  Peas.  Summer 
Bedding,  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations,  and  some  other  notes  are  by  Mr.  J. 
Gardner,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Leffler  has  contributed  the  notes  on  Roses.  The  sub- 
jects of  Streamside  Gardening,  Formal  Gardening,  and  others,  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  T.  Smith.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  has  written  the  notes  on  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Flowers  are  by 
Mr.  W.  Truelove,  and  those  on  French  Gardening  and  the  Small  Holding 
by  Mr.  J.  Wright.  H  R  T 
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MAKING  THE   MOST   OF   A   GARDEN 


Some  Hints  on   Planning  and   Planting 


THE  owner  of  a  small  garden  or  one  of 
moderate  size  would  do  well  to  decide 
first  upon  its  main  feature.     If  roses 
are  chief  favourites  the  site  of  the  rose  garden 
should  be  first  chosen  ;   if  the  mixed  border 
of  hardy  flowers  and  the  rock  garden  give 
greatest   pleasure,   the    best   position   ought 
to  be  theirs  ;   should  moisture-loving  plants 
be    preferred,    then    the    pool    or    pond    or 
streamlet   will    have   pride   of   place.     It   is 
wise    to    arrange    for    some    predominant 
feature,  otherwise  the  same  kinds  of  plants 
are  apt  to  be  scattered,  a  few  roses  hen-,  a 
1 


few  more  farther  on.  and  the  finished  garden 
proves  to  lie  sadly  lacking  in  restfulness, 
which  is.  or  should  he.  its  greatest  charm. 
One  of  the  chief  \\ays  to  ensure  an  attractive 
garden  is  to  keep  the  same  kinds  of  flowers 
together  :  so.  if  you  grow  roses,  put  them  in 
separate  be<l>.  and  make  a  n»e  garden, 
and  keep  the  herbaceous  plant-  and  bedding 
plants  and  other  things  also  in  beds  or 
borders  devoted  solely  to  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  favourite 
flowers  should  have  the  best  place,  and  that, 
so  far  a-  concerns  the  majority  of  plants,  is 
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in  the  sunshine.  Give  them  that  which  you 
yourself  are  striving  for — "  a  place  in  the 
sun."  Both  the  gardener  and  the  flowers 
will  then  be  happy,  the  flowers  because  they 
like  it  and  need  it,  the  gardener  because  he 
delights  to  see 
them  lusty  and 
abounding  in 
blossom.  Hav- 
ing decided  the 
position  of  the 
chief  feature, 
whether  rock 
garden,  rose 
garden,  mixed 
flower  border, 
or  perhaps  all 
of  them  if 
there  is  room, 
the  next  thing 
is  to  consider 
the  outlook. 

Veiling  the 
Outlook.— If 
the  garden 
looks  upon  a 
meadow,  with 
trees  and  undu- 
lating country 
in  the  distance, 
it  is  obvious 
that  no  sane 
person  would 
wish  to  shut 
out  such  a 
perfect  view. 
Rather,  by 
skilful  plant- 
ing, should  he 
endeavour  to 
bring  it  into 
the  scheme ;  so 
blend  the  gar- 
den with  its 
surroundings 

that  the  visitor  cannot,  without  searching, 
say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Ifr  however,  the  garden  is  unlucky  enough 
to  have  bricks  and  mortar  for  its  near 
environment,  matters  assume  a  different 
complexion.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  in  such 
directly  opposed  circumstances,  similar 
treatment  is  needed.  Probably  the  first 


A  small  garden  designed  to  comprise  Rosery,  Hardy 
Flower  Border,  Rock  Garden,  Lawn  and  Shrubbery. 


thought  of  the  unskilled  amateur,  in  the 
one  case,  would  be  to  shut  out  the  bricks 
and  mortar  with  a  dense  planting  of  shrubs, 
and,  in  the  other,  to  expose  the  whole  of 
his  garden,  including  the  boundary  wall, 
for  the  sake 
of  the  country 
view,  His 
methods  would 
be  fundament- 
ally wrong,  for 
the  result 
would  be  to 
define  in  un- 
mistak  able 
fashion  the 
limits  of  his 
plot.  His  aim 
should  be  just 
the  reverse: 
to  try  to  con- 
ceal its  extent, 
and  this  is  not 
accomplished 
by  shutting  in 
the  garden  by 
means  of  a 
dense  belt  of 
shrubs.  It  is 
done  by  plant- 
ing in  such  a 
way  that  the 
surroundings, 
Avhether  at- 
tractive or 
otherwise,  are 
veiled. 

It  is  sur- 
prising how 
well,  to  take 
an  extreme  in- 
stance, even  a 
prosaic  chim- 
ney looks  when 
you  get  merely 

a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  gracefully 
stirring  branches  of  some  leafy  or  blossom- 
laden  tree,  and  if  the  tree  is  chosen 
carefully,  how  the  screen  varies  as  the 
seasons  pass !  In  winter  the  chimney 
may  show,  perhaps  too  plainly,  through 
the  naked  shoots ;  in  early  spring  be 
dimmed  by  the  bloom  -  clustered  growths 


'        •     I 

Flowers  of  June  :  Mossy  Saxifrage,  Cerastium  (Snow  in  Summer)  and   Roses. 
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How  ugly  corners  are  improved  (a)  by  rounding  off  the  verges  and  the  use  of  a  sundial, 
(b)  by  the  careful  placing  of  a  vase  of  flowering  plants. 


of  almond;  flowering  plum,  or  cherry  ;  in 
summer  almost  lost  to  view  ;  in  autumn 
again  show  casually  through  a  patchwork  of 
gold  and  red  and  brown.  Or,  perhaps,  most 
pleasing  of  all,  one  sees  it  through  a  vista 
formed  by  a  little  avenue  of  trees,  that  seem, 


by  the  narrow  space  enclosed,  to  have  placed 
it  yards  away.  Such  aids  as  these,  while 
screening  and  giving  privacy  to  the  garden, 
make  use  of  objects  outside  its  boundaries, 
and  render  them  of  actual  value  in  the 
creation  of  illusive  distance. 
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Another  method  of  improving  a  bad  corner,  by  curving  the  grass  margin  and  the  use 
of  a  weeping  standard  rose. 
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A  design  that  might  be  greatly  improved  by  veiling  the  boundaries  and 
planting  at  the  corners  of  the  walks. 


It  is  certain  that  you 
the  house  walls  of  your 
shut  them  out 
you  also  shut  in 
the  garden,  at 
once  defining  its 
limits  and  lessen- 
ing its  apparent 
size.  If,  how- 
ever, the  outlook 
is  veiled  with 
attractive  small 
trees  or  big 
shrubs,  with  giant 
roses  such  as 
Conrad  Meyer, 
with  almond  and 
flowering  Peach, 
Laburnum,  and 
Barberry,  or 
purple  -leaved 
Plum  (Prunus 
Pissardi),  with 
Clematis  or 
climbing  rose, 
why,  the  outside 
world  becomes  a 
wonderland  of 
mystery  to  your 
visitors,  and  in 
lesser  degree  to 
yourself,  seen,  as 
it  is,  in  glimpses 
only  through  a 
fairy  forest  of 
leaf  and  flower. 
My  own  garden 
looks  out  on 
commonplace 


cannot  get  rid  of      brick  walls  and  staring 
neighbour  ;    if  you      the  tree   branches  bud 


The  busy  man's  garden.      Easy  to  manage, 
and  of  restful  appearance. 


chimneys,  but  after 
in  spring,  and  until 
the  leaves  fade 
and  die  in 
autumn,  I  see 
little  of  them, 
and  then  only 
through  the  green 
leaves  and  glow- 
ing blossoms  of 
shrubs  and  climb- 
ing plants. 

Problem  of 
the  Paths.— The 
arrangement  of 
the  paths  is  of 
the  first  import- 
ance ;  they  may 
so  easily  mar  the 
charm  of  the 
whole  garden. 
Most  fearful  of 
all  are  those  that 
wriggle  through- 
out their  full 
length  and  lie 
like  some  gigan- 
tic snake  on  the 
irn 'mid.  A  grace- 
fully curving 
walk  adds  im- 
mensely to  the 
attractiveness  of 
a  garden,  while 
curves  that  are 
without  grace  in- 
troduce an  ele- 
ment of  unrest 
(juite  foreign  to 
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the  purpose  in  view,  and  constantly  and 
irritatingly  force  themselves  upon  one's 
notice.  Another  chapter  describes  how 
walks  are  made,  so  details  need  not  be 
given  now,  but  we  may  emphasise  the 
necessity  of  making  them  properly.  Walks 
badly  formed  are  a  perpetual  nuisance. 
In  a  small  garden,  winding  walks  are,  I 
think,  to  be  preferred  to  straight  ones, 
which  are  always  most  satisfying  when 
of  fair  length.  Every  turn  of  a  winding 
walk  offers  an  opportunity  of  placing  a 
group  of  flowering  or  evergreen  shrubs,  a 
wide  arch  or  short  pergola  of  roses,  that  act 
as  a  screen  to  the  scenes  beyond,  and  so 
keep  alive  the  joy  of  anticipation,  and  the 
delight  born  of  expectations  still  unfulfilled. 
Unless  space  is  very  .restricted  the  chief 
paths  should  be  at  least  4  feet  wide,  so  that 
two  persons  may  walk  side  by  side  ;  other 
and  smaller  walks  may  show  the  way  to 
the  rose  garden,  rock  garden,  and  other 
special  features. 

How  often  would  big  shrubberies  and 
mixed  flower  borders  be  improved  if  little 
walks  passed  through  them,  enabling  the 


visitor  to  make  close  acquaintance  with  the 
plants  and  flowers,  instead  of,  perforce, 
admiring  them  from  a  distance.  It  is  easy 
to  spoil  a  garden  by  cutting  it  up  with 
paltry  walks :  they  produce  a  sense  of  irri- 
tation which  one  should  endeavour  to  avoid  ; 
for  unless  a  garden  soothes  and  solaces,  and 
inspires  one  with  the  feeling  that  here  is 
rest  and  peace,  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  purpose. 
Let  the  chief  walks  be  few,  and  lead  un- 
mistakably to  their  destination  ;  then  the 
little  paths  may  meander  just  where  there  is 
something  of  interest,  in  and  out  and  round 
about  the  flowers,  by  which  they  will  be 
largely  hidden. 

Spacious  Effect. — Even  in  a  small  garden 
one  may  preserve  spacious  effect  by  planning 
on  bold  lines  ;  let  the  lawn  remain  a  lawn  ; 
if  it  is  planted  at  all  keep  the  trees  or  shrubs 
near  the  margin  or  at  one  end  ;  to  scatter 
them  all  over  the  grass  is  at  once  to  ruin  the 
prospect.  If  the  lawn  comes  fairly  close  to 
the  house,  conifers  or  other  graceful  shrubs 
may  be  thinly  grouped  towards  the  far  end 
of  the  grass  so  as  to  mask  in  some  degree  that 
which  lies  beyond.  Do  not  plant  them  in  one 


How  the  end  of  a  garden  path  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  wall  shrubs 
and  a  seat. 


The  mystery  of  the  winding  walk.     To 
where  does  it  lead  ? 


The  edges  of  a  straight  walk  softened  by 
planting  flowers  close  to  the  margin 


A  corner  that  might  be  improved  by  treating 
as  shewn  on  page  6. 


A  garden  seat  raised  on  paving,  thus  enabling 
one  to  overlook  the  garden. 
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A  vigorous  shrub  such  as  Rhododendron  may 
good  effect  at  the  junction  of  garden 


be  planted  with 
walks. 


unbroken  mass  or  the  lawn  will  at  once  lose 
whatever  spaciousness  it  possessed.  The 
secret  of  planning  a  small  garden  or  one  of 
moderate  size  is  to  avoid  defining  its  limits 
and  always  to  arrange  for  glimpses  beyond 
and  between  its  shrubs  and  plants. 

Banks  and  Dells. — A  garden  may  often 
be  made  additionally  attractive  by  varying 
the  levels  ;  where  there  are  little  hills  there 
are  also  little  hollows,  and  by  planting  the 
latter  with  low  plants  and  the  former  with 
those  of  more  vigorous  growth  variety  of 
effect  is  obtained,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
garden  is  at  least  saved  from  monotony. 
The  creation  of  a  dell  with  its  attendant 
banks  or  a  terrace  supported  by  a  low  wall 
and  reached  by  a  few  steps  may  involve 
some  extra  labour,  but  such  innovations  im- 
prove a  flat  garden  out  of  all  knowledge. 
One  might  arrange  for  a  sunk  rose  garden, 
planting  the  high  ground  immediately  around 
it  with  a  hedge  of  Barberry  or  China  Roses  ; 
throw  up  a  mound,  planting  it  with  flowering 
shrubs,  smothering  the  ground  beneath  with 
Daffodils  ;  raise  the  soil  here  and  there  near 
the  boundary  fence  before  planting  small 
trees  and  climbers,  or  arrange  for  a  low  rock 
wall  ;  these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which, 


without  very  much 
trouble,  the  charm  of  a 
garden  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

Some  Final  Hints. — 
Once  the  reader  has 
decided  on  what  style 
he  will  develop  the 
garden  there  are  some 
points  which  he  must 
recognise  in  making  up 
the  design.  First  of 
all  let  him  study  origin- 
ality ;  originality  is  the 
very  essence  of  art,  and 
no  man  can  shine  as  a 
gardening  artist  if  his 
garden  is  copied  from 
those  which  already 
exist.  The  garden  is 
his  interpretation,  and 
even  small  areas  are 
amenable  to  fine  plan- 
ning. Gaiety  of  tone 
may  be  apparent 

throughout  the  place  or  quietness  show 
in  every  aspect ;  each  border  must  be 
a  dainty  unit  of  an  elegant  whole,  and 
every  walk  should  lead  to  an  appropriate 
termination.  Xo  walk  should  face  the 
bare  wall  ;  blind  the  end  with  a  nice 
shrub,  hide  the  wall  under  a  pretty  climber 
or  mask  it  with  an  arch.  Let  the  path  curve 
gently  to  expose  new  vistas  at  every  turn, 
and  to  assist  the  charm  of  the  unexpected, 
plant  here  and  there  to  hide  the  new  aspect 
until  it  suddenly  shows  in  fresh  beauty. 
A  semicircular  end  to  a  square  walk  relieves 
the  eye,  a  seat  hidden  in  a  shady  nook  or 
verdant  arbour  at  the  terminus  has  the 
same  soothing  effect.  Sharp  corners,  not 
always  avoidable,  are  toned  down  by  a  centre 
piece — a  sundial,  fountain,  shrub,  or  weeping 
rose,  while  even  the  confluence  of  two  walks 
is  improved  by  the  same  thing. 

Simplicity  and  intricacy  must  both  be  in 
evidence  to  obtain  the  most  effective  planning. 
Intricacy  must  not  go  too  far,  however,  and 
lead  to  contorted  forms  and  unnatural  lines. 
Vases  are  useful  for  decorative  effect,  but 
they  must  never  be  lavishly  distributed, 
while  objects  of  sculpture  must  be  sub- 
servient to  nature  in  the  garden. 
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Whatever  is  the  aim,  let  the  design  be 
such  that  it  includes  one  or  two  retired 
nooks,  an  arbour  if  possible,  or  at  least  a 
few  places  for  retirement  and  rest.  If 
different  styles  are  embodied  in  the  work  let 
them  blend  gradually  one  with  the  other. 


When  to  Clip  Box  Edgings.— Most 
amateurs  clip  Box  edgings  early  in  the 
spring  ;  this  causes  an  early  growth,  which 
is  just  in  the  condition  to  be  nipped  by  a 
sharp  late  May  frost.  The  safeguard  is  to 
defer  the  cutting  until  the  end  of  April,  which 


Let  dwarf  bedding  designs,  for  example,  be     just  enables  it  to  tide  over  the  critical  period. 


made  near  the  tall  house  and  high  shrubs 
stand  well  back  towards  the  boundary,  so 
as  not  to  give  too  harsh  a  contrast.  As  the 
garden  is  to  be  used,  too,  let  all  parts  be 
convenient  and  easily  accessible. 

The  average  amateur  has  a  garden  of  very 
limited  area,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  study 
and  planning  that  he  can  give  apparent 
extent  to  the  limited  space.  Intricacy 
within  limits  heightens  this  effect  ;  an  ex- 


The  new  growth  is  not  then  formed  until 
early  summer.  Then  comes  a  free,  unchecked, 
healthy  growth,  which  renders  Box-lined 
garden  paths  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye  through  times  of  heat  and  drought. 
But  clipping  must  not  be  too  long  deferred, 
or  evil  will  show  in  another  form — the  young 
growths  will  come  away  so  tardily  when  hot, 
dry  weather  suddenly  arises  after  clipping, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Box  is  not  good 


sometimes  fails  to  recover  before  autumn. 


pansive  lawn  is  a  perennial  pleasure,  and,      for  a  couple  of  months  or  more ;  indeed,  it 
as    explained,     concealment  of  the    actual 
boundary     walls     gives    the    effect     of 
spaciousness   not   actually  in   existence. 
This  is   heightened   by  turfing  up  close 
to   the   stems   of   shrubs,   by   evergreen 
bushes   hiding   what  is   really   the    end 
of    any    space,    and    by    gentle    curves 
which    add    length     to    the    walk    and 
expansiveness   to   the   borders.      A   few 
large  bushes  or  beds  of  a  single  colour 
heighten  the  effect.     Avoid  glaring  arti- 
ficiality in   the  form    of    gaudy    garden 
furniture.     Symmetry  is  so  far  desirable 
that  beds  may  be  duplicated  in  places. 
Nothing  shocks  the  natural  artistic  sense 
of   beauty  more  than  the  custom  of 
placing    small    plants    in    front    and 
large   ones    behind    to    obtain    tiers 
of   vegetation  ;  such  an  arrangement 
is     justified     in     certain    cases,     as, 
for    instance,    in    a    hot-house,    but 
it    should    have    no     place     in    the 
outdoor  garden.     Rather  ensure  that 
every  plant  is  seen  without  allowing 
signs  of  artificial  selection  to  become 
apparent.     The  house   is  the  hub  of 
the  garden,  the  centre  of  vision,  and 
the   best    views   should   be   obtained 
from  it.     Shrubberies  and  plants  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  open  vistas ; 
these  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
apparent    depth    of    the    garden,    and 
give  spaciousness,  whereas  close  plant- 
ing   would    have    exactly    the    opposite 
result. 


Shrub  groups  on  the  curves  of  a  winding 
walk  conceal  that  which  lies  beyond  and 
give  increased  interest  to  the  garden. 
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Simple   Ways   of   Levelling    Ground 


WHILE  the  average  amateur  does  not 
need  to  have  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  levelling,  yet  he 
may  sometimes  wish  to  know  how  to  bring 
certain  raised  or  low  portions  of  ground 
to  a  uniform  level.  The  work  is  not  at 
all  difficult,  but  some  idea  of  the  methods 
whereby  it  may  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily is  necessary.  When  it  is  a  case 
merely  of  bringing  roughly  dug  ground  to 
an  even  surface,  the  worker  will  find  that 
the  garden  rake  is  the  best  and  handiest 


readily  obtained  ;  the  base  of  the  house  is 
often  taken  as  the  starting  point,  or,  if  any 
building  be  near,  the  level  is  generally  taken 
from  it.  Another  peg  is  now  hammered  into 
the  ground  6  feet  distant  from  the  first  and 
across  the  top  is  laid  a  long  plank  of  wood 
(a  piece  of  straight  fencing  material  will 
do)  on  edge,  and  a  spirit  level  on  top  of  this 
will  soon  determine  whether  the  two  tops 
are  on  a  dead  level  or  not ;  if  not,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  so  to  hammer  the  pegs  that 
the  desired  level  is  obtained.  Another  peg 


Pegs  are  inserted  in  the  ground  about  6  feet  apart.     A  "straight-edge" 
is  placed  on  top  and  tested  by  means  of  a  spirit  level. 


instrument  to  use,  but  this  is  a  hazardous 
method  to  employ  when  the  area  is  at  all 
large  or  where  the  ground  is  very  uneven 
to  begin  with. 

The  Use  of  Pegs. — Pegs  offer  a  handy 
means  of  obtaining  a  uniform  surface 
throughout  areas  which  are  not  too  extensive 
and  such  as  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
gardening.  A  peg  about  1  foot  or  15  inches 
in  length  is  hammered  into  the  soil  for  three- 
quarters  of  its  length  at  some  place  where 
the  required  position  of  the  surface  can  be 


is  now  driven  into  the  ground  some  6  feet 
from  No.  2,  and  the  process  is  again  re- 
peated with  numbers  2  and  3.  In  this 
way  a  series  of  pegs  is  driven  into  the 
border  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  such  a 
depth  that  their  tops  are  on  a  dead  level ; 
the  soil,  previously  dug  up  to  a  suitable 
depth,  is  then  raked  until  the  pegs  have 
uniform  parts  exposed  above  the  ground. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  the  first  is  found  to 
be  4  inches  above  the  soil,  then  a  mark 
will  ensure  that  the  others  are  in  a  like 


A  method  of  levelling  a  border,  by  using  pegs  and  crossbars.     Al  and  A2  are  fixed 
gauges,  B  is  a  movable  gauge. 


A  low  wall  planted  with  Bellflowers.   Pinks.    Rockfoils,  etc. 


i  i 
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position.  No  better  spirit  level  can  be 
obtained  than  the  water  which  lies  on  the 
ground  on  a  rainy  day,  and  if  the  border 
can  be  left  until  such  a  time  the  uneven 
parts  will  be  beautifully  mapped  out,  and 
the  work  can  be  finished  off  with  satisfactory 
completeness  as  soon  as  it  gets  dry  again. 

Pegging  on  Inclined  Surfaces. — The 
method  of  pegging  is  just  as  easily  practised 
on  an  inclined  surface,  but  in  this  case  more 
pegs  are  generally  required  and  the  spirit 
level  is  dispensed  with.  Two  pegs  are 
driven  in  at  3-foot  intervals,  with  their 
tops  on  the  level  to  which  the  ground  will 
be  reduced.  The  long  piece  of  wood  (a 
"  straight  edge ")  is  now  laid  on  top  of 
these  two,  and  a  third  peg  is  driven  into 
the  soil  until  its  top  coincides  with  the 
bottom  of  the  "  straight  edge,"  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  three  pegs  are  then 
on  a  level,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
with  numbers  two  and  three,  a  fourth  peg 
is  easily  driven  into  position.  The  process 
is  continued,  and  the  ultimate  result  is 
similar  to  that  obtained  on  the  level. 

Another  method  of  levelling  both  an  in- 
clined surface  and  a  horizontal  surface  is 
to  put  pegs  in  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
border  and  to  get  a  series  of  intermediate 
pegs  by  drawing  a  string  taut  between  the 
two  and  hammering  in  pegs  alongside  it 
until  their  tops  are  level  with  the  string. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  surface  to 
a  horizontal  plane  it  is  not  easy  to  use  the 
spirit  level  with  the  string. 


Levelling  the  surface  of  a   bank   (a)  by  means 
and  (b)  by  using  pegs. 


Simple  Gauging. — A  professional  gar- 
dener was  once  levelling  a  broad  border  pre- 
paratory to  laying  turf,  and  his  method  of 
working  was  to  level  thoroughly  each  end 
of  the  border  and  to  gauge  the  intermediate 
surface  by  means  of  a  set  of  simple,  home- 
made instruments.  Into  each  end  he  ham- 
mered a  tall  peg  bearing  a  crossbar  at  the 
top  and  one  about  12  inches  from  the  foot ; 
at  the  other  end  a  duplicate  was  firmly 
fixed  in  the  soil  until  the  lower  crossbar  was 
touching  the  surface.  The  third  instrument 
of  this  set  consisted  of  a  pin  with  two  cross- 
bars nailed  at  the  same  distance  apart  as 
those  on  the  first  and  second,  but  in  this 
case  there  was  no  peg  protruding  past  the 
lower  bar  to  fix  into  the  soil.  After  the 
soil  had  been  raked  fairly  evenly  between 
the  first  and  second  fixed  marks,  the  third 
was  held  at  various  points  along  the  inter- 
vening space  ;  the  gardener  himself  stood 
well  back  from  the  first  peg,  and  by  looking 
across  the  tops  of  the  three  upper  crossbars 
was  able  to  determine  whether  a  level  had 
been  obtained  ;  the  crossbars  were  painted 
to  assist  the  eye  and  for  quick  determination. 
A  similar  practice  will  often  be  noticed  when 
drains  are  laid  in  order  to  see  that  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  is  thoroughly  uniform 
between  the  extremities.  The  principle  of 
the  work  is  simply  to  see  that  the  top  cross- 
bars are  all  level  (see  illustration  on  p.  10). 
Some  Necessary  Precautions. — When 
reducing  ground  to  a  uniform  level  for 
gardening  purposes,  beware  of  laying  bare 
the  subsoil  in  some  parts  by 
removing  all  the  surface  layer 
to  fill  up  the  hollows  ;  this  is 
only  too  readily  done  where 
the  ground  is  very  uneven. 
The  evils  of  the  work  are 
noticed  later  on ;  should  grass 
seed,  say,  be  sown  on  the  pre- 
pared border  plenty  of  good 
growth  would  result  where  the 
soil  was  rich  and  fresh,  but 
on  the  stiff,  cold,  sterile  sub- 
soil little  would  grow.  Level- 
ling should  never  be  finished  in 
one  day  ;  the  soil  must  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  become  firm, 
then  the  process  can  be  repeated 
to  ensure  a  level  surface. 


of  string, 
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Making    Garden    Paths 


MUCH  of  the  charm  of  a  garden 
depends  upon  its  paths  and  walks, 
and  if  these  are  badly  laid  out 
the  place  can  never  be-  a  delightful,  pleas- 
ing retreat  at  any  time. 
Wriggling  walks  are 
highly  undesirable,  nor 
should  there  be  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  paths  cutting 
up  the  various  borders  ; 
badly  constructed  paths 
are  an  eyesore,  and  unless 
the  surface  is  level  and 
even,  rain  will  form 
puddles  and  soon  ruin  its 
appearance. 

Drainage.  —  When 
paths  are  being  made 
the  foundation  is  all-im- 
portant, and  should  de- 
mand careful  building 
and  thorough  attention  ; 
though  unseen,  it  really 
determines  whether  a 
path  is  to  be  a  lasting 
one  or  not,  and  work 
expended  in  its  construc- 
tion is  never  wasted. 
Drainage  requires  first 
consideration,  and  if  the 
soil  is  stiff  and  clayey, 
and  more  or  less  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  a 
drain-pipe  should  be  laid 
down  one  side  of  the 
intended  path  at  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet.  Drains 
should  never  be  laid  in 
the  centre,  as,  in  that 
position,  they  tend  to 
become  dislodged  by  any 
subsidence  in  the  path  surface  or  by  heavy 
wheeling.  If  the  path  be  level,  the 
drain  ditch  must  be  made  shallow  at 
one  end  and  deep  at  the  other,  so  as 
to  allow  a  good  fall  or  slope  to  carry  off 
the  water. 

Once  drainage  has  been  seen  to,  open  out 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  1  foot,  and  the  width 


Paved    path    edged    with    Mossy 
Saxifrage. 


previously  determined  on  ;  in  the  bottom 
of  this  ditch  lay  large  stones,  bricks  or  firm 
clinkers,  building  them  neatly  and  closely  ; 
soft  rock  or  brittle  clinkers  are  not  advisable, 
as  heavy  traffic  above  is 
very  apt  to  cause  sub- 
sidences in  parts  ;  if  the 
drain  has  been  laid  at 
one  side  of  the  path,  this 
material  is  best  laid  on 
a  slanting  bottom  to  let 
water  which  percolates 
through  the  path  flow 
towards  the  drain,  as 
illustrated.  On  top  of  the 
large  stones,  which  should 
form  a  layer  of  some  6 
inches  depth,  beat  down 
firmly  a  3-inch  layer  of 
smaller  stones  or  rough 
ashes ;  above  this  again 
spread  the  material  of 
which  the  surface  is  to 
consist  to  a  depth  of  H 
inches,  and  the  path  is 
then  complete. 

A  Loose  Surface. — 
Fine  gravel  makes  an  ex- 
cellent surface  layer,  but 
red  blaze,  well  burned,  is 
also  good  if  small  addi- 
tions are  made  from  time 
to  time  to  ensure  a  thick 
enough  layer.  Shell  gravel 
is  in  popular  favour,  and 
affords  a  clean,  elastic 
walk.  Ashes  are  not  so 
satisfactory,  because  in 
wet  weather  they  become 
ground  into  a  sticky 
mud,  and  after  frost  they 
are  soft  and  clinging.  Marble  or  granite 
chips  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  much  as  fine  gravel ; 
the  chips  should  never  be  very  large, 
and,  as  with  gravel,  as  uniform  in  size 
as  possible. 

A  Solid  Surface. — Modern  villa  gardening 
often  demands  a  path   with  a  solid   upper 
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Section  of  path  showing  three  layers  of 
material. 


Path  section  with  drain  at  side. 


Path  having  solid  second  layer  and   surfaced 
with  cement. 


Showing  a  good  foundation  and  asphalt 
surface. 


Brick  laid  path  on  a  layer  of  sand  above 
a  firm  foundation. 


layer ;  in  this  case  a  good  foundation,  as 
described,  is  laid,  then  the  second  layer  of 
stones  is  mixed  with  sand,  lime  and  water, 
so  that,  when  placed  in  position,  the  whole 
coheres  into  one  mass  of  impenetrable  and 
lasting  hardness  ;  the  surface  of  this  layer 
naturally  should  be  almost  perfectly  level, 
minor  inequalities  being  disregarded.  When 
this  second  layer,  which  should  be  at  least 
4  inches  thick,  has  been  left  for  a  day  to 
harden,  a  2-inch  layer  of  rough  sand  is  then 
spread  on  top  and  the  final  surface  laid  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  Where  these 
finishing  materials  are  not  available,  a  thin 
coating  of  cement,  asphalt  or  some  hard 
substance  ought  to  be  placed  on  top  and 
made  smooth. 

Ordinary  bricks  are  occasionally  laid 
neatly  as  a  finished  surface  on  top  of  the 
second  layer  of  the  core,  but  tiles  can  now 
be  obtained  of  a  better  quality  for  the  purpose 
and  suitable  for  laying  in  neat  designs  ;  light 
coloured,  gaudy  tiles  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided,  for  the  charm  of  a  path  lies  not 
in  its  gorgeous  tints  but  in  its  unobtrusive 
effectiveness.  Large  flagstones  are  chiefly 
used  in  a  rockery  or  little  formal  garden 
where  tiny  flowers  are  grown  in  soil  in  the 
joints.  I  have  also  seen  wooden  bricks  used, 
but  cannot  recommend  them.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  reversion  has  taken  place  to 
old  practices,  and  cobbles  or  rounded  stones 
about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball  have  come 
into  use.  Unobtrusive  designs  may  be 
worked  out  to  lend  a  pleasing  note  to  the 
work,  and  when  the  bricks  or  tiles  or  stones 
are  firmly  laid  in  sand,  thin  mortar  should 
be  brushed  over  the  path  to  sink  into  the 
joints  and  consolidate  the  whole. 

The  most  lasting  w^alks  are  finished  by 
adding  a  thin  layer  of  some  substance  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  paste  and  allowing  it  to  dry 
into  a  firm  mass.  The  foundation  of  large 
stones  is  again  essential ;  the  second  layer 
may  be  omitted  altogether  if  a  thick  stratum 
of  the  soft  material  is  used,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  a  good  second  layer,  either 
with  or  without  mortar  or  cement,  and  then 
to  place  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  the 
material  on  top  of  this,  to  give  a  smooth, 
unbending,  unbreakable  surface.  The  sur- 
face of  the  path  should  always  have  a  gentle 
curve  to  cast  water,  and  if  a  solid  edging  is 
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built  some  exit  must  be  provided  for  the 
water  in  order  to  prevent  flooding  and  to 
avoid  puddles.  Concrete  or  granolithic  is 
fine  for  use  on  the  surface,  and  an  improve- 
ment is  obtained  by  using  the  tinted  pre- 
parations so  often  seen.  Asphalt  is  also 
serviceable,  though  not  so  pleasant  to  look 
upon. 

An  Amateur's  Short  Path.— For  the 
amateur  who  is  making  a  short  path  the 
following  plan  is  rather  good  :  Mix  together 
1  part  sifted  ashes,  1  part  sand,  and  1  part 
gravel,  whin  chips,  or  anything  of  that 
nature  in  a  fine  condition,  say  about  J  to  i 
inch  in  size  ;  gather  this  in  a  heap  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  material,  of  course, 
being  dry.  Into  the  hole  pour  a  quantity  of 
hot  coal-tar,  mix  the  mass  together  as  a 
builder  prepares  mortar,  and  when  the  heap 
is  thick  and  sticky,  somewhat  like  ordinary 
mortar,  spread  a  thick  layer  on  the  surface 
of  the  path,  and  level  it  roughly  with  the 
spade.  Now  blind  the  whole  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  sand,  not  adding  too  much, 
and  roll  it  down  until  perfectly  level  and 
hard  ;  fine  shell  gravel  instead  of  sand,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  gives  a  pleasing  white 
tint  to  the  otherwise  dead-black  surface. 
If  a  road-metalling  installation  is  near  at 
hand  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  whin  or 
granite  chips  treated  with  tar  which  can  be 
spread  on  the  surface  and  rolled  down  as 
in  the  above  method. 

Flagged  Pathways. — Old  paving-stones 
are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  they 
should  first  be  broken  up  into  irregular 
pieces.  Build  a  good  foundation  ;  cover  it 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  loam,  then  lay 
the  larger  pieces  flat  on  this  ;  fill  up  the  larger 
interstices  with  the  fragments,  but  leave 
crevices  filled  with  soil,  2  inches  or  so  broad, 
here  and  there.  Make  up  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  sand  and  leaf -mould,  sweep 
this  over  the  path,  and  let  it  settle  in  the 
joints.  Many  plants  can  now  be  established 
in  these  joints  containing  soil,  and  a  pretty 
effect  is  obtained.  Suitable  hardy  plants 
are  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  dwarf  Veronicas, 
alpine  Pinks,  Antennaria,  small  tufted  Cam- 
panulas, Thrift,  Thyme,  some  of  the  Sedums 
or  Stonecrops,  Saxifrages,  and  others.  These 
flagged  paths  form  a  charming  feature  in  an 
old-world  garden  or  near  the  rockery. 


Showing  a  path   badly  made,  big  and  little 

stones     and     gravel    being     indiscriminately 

mixed. 


Grass  Paths  and  Alleys. — Grass  paths 
are  pleasing,  but  they  do  not  stand  a  lot  of 
traffic,  and  unless  well  tended,  continuously 
mown,  and  thoroughly  drained,  they  never 
look  nice.  No  particular  method  of  building 
is  carried  out,  and  the  path  may  generally 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  lawn, 
and  the  details  given  in  the  notes  on  laying 
turf  are  applicable  to  the  formation  of  grass 
paths. 

The  actual  dimensions  of  paths  are  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  garden  ;  a  large 


A    well-made    walk,     with     cement    surface 
rounded  off  by  a  piece  of  wood  as  at  A. 
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garden  is  improved 
by  a  broad  walk, 
whereas  the  small 
area  must  of  neces- 
sity contain  paths  of 
restricted  width.  A 
minimum  of  2  feet 
should  always  be 
recognised. 

Path   Edgings.— 
Every    gardener  has 
a  liking  for  a  certain 
kind  of  edging  ;  some 
like    fancy    tiles    or 
wood,    while     others 
want   a   concrete   or 
brick  edging.     Many 
fringe  the  pathways 
with     various    types 
of     plants ;     a     few 
demand    a   verge   of 
grass    or    Box,    and 
so    on,    but    if    the 
finished    walk    is    in 
harmony     with      its 
surroundings  little 
more  need  be  said. 
Lumps  of  stone  or 
granite  of  irregular 
shape     are     now 
common,     and    a 
choice      may     be 
made    from    such 
plants     as      Box, 
Thrift,  Saxifrages, 
Grass,   Ivy,  Coto- 
neaster  micro- 
phylla,     London 
Pride,  and  others 
of     dwarf-growth. 
Some  edgings  need 
more     care     than 
others  ;  but  if  it  be 
remembered    that 
the  path  is  incom- 
plete    without     a 
good,    well-tended 
verge,  no  want  in 
that  respect  will  be 
allowed    to    spoil 
the  effect.   Success 
with   tile    edgings 
depends     on    the 


A  path  bordered  by  Thyme. 


Rockery   edge   to   a   walk    adds    greatly  to    its 
attractiveness. 


way  in  which  they 
are  laid;  the  best 
plan  is  to  lay  a  level 
foundation  of  bricks 
or  flat  stones  end  to 
end,  and  to  rest  the 
tiles  on  this,  packing 
them  tightly  in  posi- 
tion by  the  material 
filled  in  on  either 
side. 

Weed  Killers.  - 
When  the  upper  layer 
is    solid    it    is    also 
weed-proof,    and    no 
further    trouble      in 
that  respect  need  be 
feared.    Paths  having 
a  loose  surface  should 
be  hoed  as  often  as 
possible  in   order  to 
check  the  growth  of 
weeds,  but  when  the 
total    area  of    paths 
amounts    to   a   large 
sur  ace,    weed- 
killers    of      some 
kind     are    almost 
a    necessity.     Salt 
applied  in  solution 
or  as  a  solid  acts 
deleteriously  on  all 
vegetable  growth, 
and  a  mixture  of 
equal    parts    of 
ground   lime    and 
sulphur     is      also 
effective,  but  apt 
to     disfigure     the 
surface.         Dilute 
vitriol   is   a    good 
weed  -  killer,     and 
so  are  solutions  of 
caustic    soda    and 
carbolic.  Arsenical 
solutions    are    re- 
cognised  as   most 
speedily   effective, 
and  a  simple  one 
may  be   made  as 
follows:  Place  Jib. 
of    white    arsenic 
and  a  like  amount 
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of  caustic  soda  in  1  gallon  of  water,  and 
boil  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  Pour 
the  solution  into  bottles,  cork  them  tightly, 
and  label  "  Poison."  When  weed-killer  is 
required,  pour  a  small  cupful  of  this  liquid 
into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  spray  over  the 
path. 

Proprietary  weedicides  are  comparatively 


cheap,  and  the  amateur  who  requires  but  a 
small  quantity  cannot  do  better  than  buy 
a  cheap  tin  of  the  preparation.  Remember 
always  to  lay  a  board  alongside  any  plants 
and  edgings  to  keep  the  spray  off  them, 
for  the  weed-killer  has  no  power  of  dis- 
crimination in  its  drastic  work  of  killing 
all  vegetable  life. 


Measuring  the  Greenhouse. — When 
preparing  for  fumigation  the  amateur  has, 
first  of  all,  to  determine  the  size  of  his 
greenhouse.  Measure  the  length  of  the 
sloping  roof,  and  so  determine  the  middle 
point  of  it.  Take  the  height  of  this  point 
above  the  floor,  measure  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  the  product  of  these  three 
measurements  gives  the  capacity  of  the 
house  ;  measure  in  feet.  In  fumigation  do 
not  allow  for  the  pots  which  occupy  some  of 
the  space.  Get  the  volume  by  multiplying 
the  height,  length,  and  breadth  as  above, 
and  fumigate  for  that  space. 

Chrysanthemums  against  a  Wall. — 
The  amateur  is  often  unable  to  afford  glass 
accommodation  for  his  Chrysanthemums 
when  the  winter  weather  comes  early,  with 
the  result  that  he  misses  many  of  the  fine 
blooms  which  are  the  delight  of  those  who 
have  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  If  the 
usual  methods  of  protection  cannot  be 
practised,  lift '.  the  plants  and  transplant 
them  along  the  base  of  the  sunniest  wall 
in  the  garden,  arranging  them  with  care, 
tall  ones  behind,  short  ones  in  front.  When 
the  heavy  rains  of  October  and  the  cold, 
sharp  winds  of  winter  come  along,  sufficient 
protection  can  easily  be  given  by  placing  a 
few  boards  against  the  wall  in  front  of  them 
or  by  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  in  such  a  way 
that  bags  or  mats  may  be  suspended  in  front 
to  protect  the  flowers.  The  protective  cover- 
ings should  always  be  made  use  of  at  night, 
and  on  a  wet,  cold  day  they  need  scarcely 
be  removed  unless  to  give  a  little  aeration. 
The  time  of  transplanting  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  climatic  conditions,  and  with 
reasonable  care  the  flowers  can  be  kept 
right  into  December  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe. 
2 


Tar  as  an  Antiseptic. — Fungoid  spores 
often  find  entrance  into  the  tissues  of  shrubs 
and  trees  through  some  wound  or  bruise 
caused  by  the  winter  storms  or  by  bad  prun- 
ing. A  good  preventive  is  Stockholm,  Arch- 
angel or  wood  tar,  and  1  Ib.  of  it  kept  in  a 
jelly  jar  will  serve  many  a  useful  purpose. 
Whenever  a  wound  is  noticed  paint  a  little 
tar  over  it  and  leave  it  there  ;  it  does  no 
harm  and  acts  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  ; 
for  Roses  and  fruit  trees  so  subject  to  canker 
diseases  it  is  almost  indispensable.  Coal  tar 
is  not  so  good,  but  better  than  nothing.  A 
very  light  painting  of  wood  tar  over  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs 
will  prevent  rabbits  from  disfiguring  them 
during  frosty  spells  in  winter  ;  do  not  use 
an  excess,  and  the  tar  will  never  be  noticed. 

Preservatives  for  Wood  Supports. — 
Wherever  wood  supports  of  any  kind  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  soil  for  a  time  it  will  repay  the 
gardener  to  use  some  preservative  so  as  to 
check  the  process  of  decay  which  speedily 
ruins  the  wood.  Some  good  preservatives 
are  now  advertised  by  various  firms,  but  the 
gardener  who  only  needs  small  quantities 
will  find  a  gallon  of  gas  tar  highly  useful. 
Heat  the  tar  carefully  over  a  small  fire  in 
the  open  or  by  placing  the  can  on  a  brick 
which  has  been  in  the  fire  for  some  hours, 
then  paint  the  wood  thinly  to  at  least  6 
inches  above  the  ground  level.  Shake  a 
little  rough  sand  over  the  tar  to  bind  it  better, 
then  leave  the  sticks  aside  to  dry.  Creosote 
may  be  used,  but  three  or  four  coats  are 
necessary  ;  some  gardeners  get  a  quantity  of 
the  liquid  and  allow  the  wooden  props  to 
stand  in  it  for  three  or  four  days.  By 
spring-time  the  injurious  elements  in  the  tar 
or  creosote  will  have  soaked  into  the  wood 
and  they  will  do  no  harm  to  the  plants. 
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Notes   of   Interest   to   Amateurs 


EARTHWORMS  in  the  Lawn.— 
To  prevent  earthworms  doing  serious 
damage  to  a  fine  lawn,  apply  sharp, 
gritty  sand  in  January  or  February ;  this  will 
send  them  into  the  lower  strata,  where  they 
will  do  no  damage  and  yet  assist  the  drain- 
age, aeration,  and  tilling  of  the  soil.  To  re- 
move them  entirely,  water  after  a  showery 
day  with  a  strong  solution  of  Abol,  with  fresh 
lime  water,  or  with  the  more  efficacious 
but  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  (1  oz. 
in  30  gal.  of  water,  applied  from  a  water- 
ing can).  The  worms,  being  then  near  the 
surface,  will  come  out  of  the  ground  imme- 
diately. Sweep  them  off  in  an  hour  or 
two  and  keep  the  dead  worms  back  from 
fowls,  especially  if  the  corrosive  sublimate 
has  been  used. 

Sizes  of  Pots. — In  manufacturing  flower 
pots  a  certain  amount  of  clay,  called  a 
"  cast,"  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  pots 
which  are  made  from  this  "  cast  "  is  the 
number  by  which  that  size  of  pot  is  known, 
i.e.  12's  means  that  the  cast  is  made  into 
twelve  pots.  As  a  general  rule,  a  flower 
pot  measures  the  same  in  depth  as  in  dia- 
meter across  the  top.  The  usual  sizes  are 
as  follow  :  "  Thimbles  "  are  2  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  top  and  2  inches  deep  ; 
"  thumbs  "  (72's)  are  2£  inches,  sixties  (60's) 
are  3  inches,  forty-eights  (48's)  are  4| 
inches,  thirty-twos  (32 's)  are  6  inches, 
twenty-fours  (24's)  are  8J  inches,  sixteens 
(16's)  are  9±  inches,  twelves  (12' s)  are  11 
inches,  eights  (8's)  are  12  inches,  sixes  (6's) 
are  13  inches,  fours  (4's)  are  15  inches,  twos 
(2's)  are  18  inches.  In  the  larger  sizes  the 
depth  is  generally  a  little  less  than  the  top 
diameter.  Pots  are  wider  at  top  to  allow  a 
plant  to  be  removed  with  the  ball  of  soil 
round  its  roots ;  again,  most  of  the  soil  will 
be  Just  in  that  place  where  the  roots  are  in 
greatest  abundance.  When  glazed  pots  are 
used  plants  do  not  require  water  so  often  ; 
the  water  stagnates  readily  in  them,  how- 
ever, and  if  the  plant  has  been  potted  for 
a  long  time  great  care  must  be  observed  in 
watering,  or  the  soil  will  become  sour  and 
acid.  Pots  can  be  had  where  the  depth  is 


greater  than  the  top  diameter.  They  are 
generally  of  foreign  manufacture  and  useful 
for  orchids  and  bulbs.  Shallow  seed  pans, 
hanging  pots,  and  pots  of  ornamental  design 
can  also  be  obtained  from  horticultural 
dealers. 

A  Pot  Propagator  for  Cuttings. — 
A  simple  but  efficient  propagator  for  cut- 
tings which  are  difficult  to  root,  or  seeds 
which  are  difficult  to  sprout,  may  be  made 
as  follows.  Place  a  small  pot,  inverted  and 
filled  with  moist  fibre,  inside  a  large  one  ; 
fill  in  soil  until  the  smaller  pot  is  covered, 
and  then  plant  the  cuttings  in  two  rings  or 
one  ring  according  to  size.  Place  the  whole 
arrangement  inside  a  still  larger  pot  or  box, 
and  pack  moist  fibre  loosely  round  it.  A 
glass  can  be  laid  on  top.  The  increased 
wall  area  obtained  by  this  propagator  and 
the  moisture  on  the  outside  of  the  porous 
pots  serve  to  draw,  or  urge  the  formation 
of,  roots.  The  moist  fibre  preserves  the  cor- 
rect humidity  without  the  evil  effects  of 
too  frequent  watering,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  plants  can  be  grown  quite 
easily. 

The  Manure  Heap. — Where  farmyard 
manure  has  to  be  stored  for  a  time  it  should 
be  carefully  kept,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
rich  ingredients  and  prevent  their  draining 
away.  The  shape  of  the  heap,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  amount  and  the  available 
space  ;  any  shape  does,  as  long  as  some- 
thing is  placed  on  top  to  keep  off  heavy 
rains.  Stack  the  manure  on  the  north  side 
of  the  garden,  or  at  least  shaded  from  too 
hot  sunshine.  See  that  the  soil  under- 
neath is  tramped  or  rolled  firm,  and  when 
building  the  manure  on  this,  spread  it  out 
evenly,  mix  it  well,  and  beat  it  down  firm. 
If  during  the  season  it  appears  to  get  very 
dry,  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  it  to  keep  it 
moist.  A  tub  or  barrel  should  be  buried 
near  the  manure  heap,  and  in  such  a  place 
that  all  the  liquid  flows  into  it.  Every 
manure  heap  slowly  "  sweats "  or  exudes 
a  brown  liquid  which  is  a  very  rich  fertiliser, 
and  should  always  be  saved.  When  diluted, 
this  liquid  can  be  used  freely. 
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The    Perfect    Lawn;   How   it   is    Obtained 


MUCH  of  the  charm  of  English 
gardens  is  due  to  the  perfect 
lawns  that  form  so  conspicuous 
•a  part  of  them.  A  well-made  and  well- 
kept  lawn  is  a  feature  of  great  beauty, 
«,nd  the  close  velvety  swards  of  our  own 
country  gardens  are  second  to  none.  The 
lawn  may  be  of  any  size,  or  of  varying  shape, 
but  the  larger  it  is  the  better  the  effect,  and 
it  may  be  sloping  or  level,  but  in  every  case 
careful  upkeep — regular  mowing  and  rolling 
— is  necessary  to  ensure  a  perfect  sward. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. — A  lawn 
must  be  carefully  made  or  no  amount  of 
subsequent  work  will  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
state  ;  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  carry  out 
the  preliminary  work,  though  it  may  be 
•done  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Soil 
that  is  heavy  and  clayey  has  to  be  brought 
into  a  fit  state  for  grass  by  laying  drains 
every  15  feet  or  so.  Some  soils  do  not  need 
•draining  at  all,  for  the  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
shingly  nature  of  the  ground  ensures  a  free 
passage  for  all  surface  water  ;  only  heavy 
land  need  be  drained.  The  ground  is  then 
•dug  over  in  the  usual  way,  one  spit  deep,  and 
-at  the  same  time  something  should  be  done 
to  bring  it  into  a  suitable  state  for  the  sowing 
of  grass  seeds.  Light  soil  may  be  rendered 
staffer  by  the  addition  of  clay,  peat,  leaf- 
mould  or  farmyard  manure ;  clayey  soil 
will  be  all  the  better  for  a  mixture  of  fine 
ashes  to  render  it  more  porous,  and  to 
enable  stagnant  water  to  pass  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  grasses.  When  digging,  too,  a 
little  well-rotted  manure  should  be  added 
to  give  "  body  "  to  the  soil,  or,  if  this  is  not 
available,  bone  meal  or  guano  are  advisable. 
Make  sure  that  all  the  larger  weeds  are 
removed ;  fibrous-rooted  weeds  may  be 
buried  and  stifled,  but  the  tap-roots  of  some 
weeds  and  the  long  roots  of  Bishop  Weed, 
€ouch  Grass,  and  the  like  should  be  carefully 
picked  out  and  cast  aside.  Rake  the  ground 
as  level  as  possible,  and  remove  large  stones  ; 
allow  it  to  settle  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  next  process. 

Laying  Turf. — It  is  not  always  realised 
that  a  good  soil  bed  is  essential  even  where 


turves  are  laid ;  shallow  digging  encourages 
moss  and  weeds,  and,  if  the  soil  is  poor, 
patches  may  fail  altogether  to  establish 
themselves.  Turves  are  cut  from  some  level 
spot  where  there  is  a  good  growth  of  fine 
grasses,  and  they  ought  all  to  be  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  as  large  as  can  be  conveniently 
handled.  The  usual  size  of  a  turf  is  3  inches 
thick,  9  inches  wide,  and  about  15  inches 
long.  Roll  them  up  grass  side  inwards,  and 
pack  them  in  the  barrow  or  cart ;  if  they 
are  all  of  one  width  the  actual  laying  of  the 
turves  will  be  a  work  of  short  duration. 
Place  them  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  push 
them  close  up  against  one  another  in  such 
a  way  that  the  end  of  one  turf  is  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  next.  Do  not  place 
the  end  of  one  in  a  line  with  the  end  of  the 
next.  Spread  a  thin  layer  of  fine  sifted  soil 
over  the  surface,  and  brush  it  across  so  that 
it  will  fall  into  any  interstices  and  fill  them 
up.  A  turf  beater  should  then  be  employed 
to  hammer  the  surface  a  little  ;  this  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  flat  thick  piece  of  board 
with  a  hole  bored  in  it,  and  a  handle  inserted 
firmly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  turf 
beater  always  falls  flat  upon  the  ground  ; 
it  should  not  be  used  too  violently.  When 
turves  are  laid  on  top  of  heavy  soil  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  layer  of 
fine  ashes  or  coarse  sand  slightly  forked  in 
the  soil  immediately  below  the  turf  ;  drainage 
is  then  facilitated,  and  a  firm  surface  ensured. 
Don't  cut  too  severely  the  first  year,  and 
attend  to  any  slight  inequalities  as  they  are 
noticed.  To  get  rid  of  hollows  take  up  the 
turf  and  fill  in  with  soil  made  firm.  To 
level  high  places  beat  the  turf  when  moist 
with  the  turf  beater.  The  best  month  for 
laying  turf  is  September,  though  the  work 
may  be  done  in  mild  weather  from  September 
to  March. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. — The  soil  which  was 
dug  in  autumn  should  be  raked  with  a  long- 
toothed  rake  about  the  end  of  March  and 
carefully  levelled  up  before  any  seed  is  sown. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  in  September  ;  stones 
must  be  removed,  as  well  as  weeds  which  have 
by  chance  established  themselves  there  since 
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the  digging  operation.  With  virgin  soil  or 
soil  which  is  inclined  to  be  lumpy  and  rough 
it  might  prove  advantageous  to  add  1  or  2 
inches  of  fine  compost,  and  to  rake  this  evenly 
across  the  surface,  but  at  any  rate  a  fine 
tilth  must  be  obtained  by  raking  frequently. 
Whenever  a  good  surface  is  secured  begin  to 
sow  the  grass  seed.  A  verge  of  firm  turf  is 
highly  desirable  unless  there  is  an  edging  of 
some  kind,  otherwise  make  the  lawn  a  few 
inches  longer  each  way  than  it  should  be, 
and  cut  it  to  size  when  the  grass  is  growing 
and  the  ground  firm. 

Lawn  seed  mixtures  are  easily  obtained, 
but  amateurs  must  be  warned  that  they 
should  purchase  from  a  reliable  source,  even 


1|  square  yards  is  a  good  average  application. 
Carry  out  the  work  on  a  calm  day,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  too  firm  tie  flat  pieces  of  wood  to 
the  feet  to  prevent  the  soil  sticking  to  the 
boots.  Rake  it  over  gently  so  as  to  bury 
the  seed,  and,  if  bird  pests  threaten  to  do 
damage,  stretch  black  cotton  across  it,  hang 
pieces  of  zinc  on  string,  or  erect  other  scares 
to  keep  them  off.  Growth  will  soon  com- 
mence, and  when  the  grass  is  3  or  4  inches 
high  draw  the  roller  over  it  carefully.  Don't 
be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  mow  the  young 
grass,  and  if  possible  use  a  scythe.  Failing 
this,  see  that  the  blades  of  the  mowing 
machine  are  sharp  and  set  high. 

Care  of  the  Lawn. — In  early  spring  roll 


••*'  r:    L  I  N  E.      TO     CUT    THE       TURF. 


OLD      BROI 


OLD     BROKEN    EDG-E.      FILLED    IN  WITH   <soiu 
'*•-  '          NEW    EDGE      OF  "LAWN    ^'^  'f 


'•:;•'.  WALK  I  .  -.•*;••• 

Showing  how  a  worn  grass  edge  is  renovated:  a  strip  of  turf  is  taken  up,  the  worn  edges 
being  placed  the  reverse  way,  thus  bringing  the  newly  cut  margin  near  the  walk.  "With 
the  help  of  a  little  fresh  soil  and  grass  seed  the  space  between  the  broken  edge  and 
the  lawn  is  soon  made  good. 


though  the  seed  prove  a  little  more  expensive, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  seeing  a  dis- 
appointing crop  of  unsuitable  herbage.  Many 
things  affect  the  selection  of  lawn  seed  mix- 
ture, for  one  prescription  does  not  do  for  all 
lawns.  Describe  the  lie  of  the  lawn,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  exposed  or  not, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  to  a 
first-class  seedsman  so  that  he  may  vary  his 
mixture  accordingly.  Clovers  are  not  always 
desired,  and  the  purchaser's  wishes  in  this 
respect  should  be  mentioned  to  the  dealer, 
while  the  coarse-growing  Yarrow  or  Milfoil, 
though  good  enough  in  some  cases,  is  often 
disappointing  as  an  ingredient  of  the  mixture. 
Sow  the  seed  uniformly  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south.  Thin  sowing  is 
false  economy.  One  ounce  of  seed  to  every 


the  lawn  every  week ;  should  wormcasts 
be  numerous,  sweep  them  vigorously,  then 
the  fine  soil  will  get  spread  among  the  grass 
and  rolled  in.  If  the  grass  does  not  seem 
to  come  very  strongly  apply  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  say  about 
\  oz.  per  square  yard.  Cut  the  grass  as 
frequently  as  possible  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  at  least  once  a  week,  never 
letting  it  become  long  or  much  of  its  fine 
closeness  will  be  lost.  Some  gardeners 
always  recommend  cutting  the  first  time 
with  a  scythe,  and  the  practice  has  much 
to  be  said  on  its  behalf. 

Manure  for  the  Lawn. — Lawns  get 
worn  out,  and  nothing  benefits  them  more 
than  an  autumn  or  spring  dressing  of  some 
kind.  When  the  soil  is  light,  mulch  the 
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surface  with  sifted  turfy  soil,  and  if  heavy 
add  a  liberal  dressing  of  sand  or  grit,  while 
manures  are  also  necessary  to  supply  plant 
foods.  Bone  meal,  to  which  a  little  kainit 
has  been  added  (say  1  in  5),  is  excellent, 
and  2  to  3  oz.  per  square  yard  in  autumn 
represents  the  limit  to  use.  Guano  can  also 
be  employed,  like  the  above,  in  autumn,  or 
a  mixture  containing  4  parts  superphosphate, 

2  parts  kainit,  and  1  part  sulphate  of  ammonia 
may  be  applied   immediately  after   mixing 
in  the  month  of  February,  at  the  rate  of 

3  to  4  oz.  per  square  yard.     Basic  slag  is  an 
excellent  fertiliser  for  heavy  soils,  though  it 
encourages    the    growth    of    clover.      Apply 
in   autumn  at  6  oz.  per  square  yard,  and 
kainit  may  be  added  at  the  same  time  at 
half  that  rate.     Wood  ashes  supply  potash 
and    other   salts,   and    their   use   is   advan- 
tageous if   they   can   be   had   in   quantity ; 
don't  put  soot  on  a  lawn,  as  some  gardeners 
occasionally  do.     Fine  leaf-mould  or  sifted 
compost    enriched    with    old,    dry   manure, 
is  a  good  fertilising  top  dressing  for  early 
spring. 

Water  should  always  be  given  during  a 
drought,  and  in  this  respect  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  occasional  driblets  are  worse  than 
useless.  A  good  soaking  is  highly  desirable, 
and  need  not  monopolise  too  much  time, 
for  some  firms  sell  patent  sprayers  which 
may  be  set  going  and  left  alone  to  shower  a 
misty  spray  of  the  very  finest  and  most  re- 
freshing nature  over  the  whole  lawn.  The 
lawn  demands  constant  attention,  especially 
during  late  spring  and  summer,  and  only  by 
attending  to  its  needs  as  described  can 
satisfaction  be  obtained. 

The  fine  cuttings  thrown  out  by  the  laun 
mower  are  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and,  if  left  on  the  lawn,  will  prevent 
scorching,  while  decaying  into  plant  foods 
for  the  growing  herbage. 

Renovating  the  Lawn. — Lawns  some- 
times become  patchy  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done,  but  if  timely  top  dressing,  as 
advised  above,  is  carried  out,  thnv  m-cd 
be  little  fear  of  this.  Ground  lime  mixed 
with  the  soil  dressings  is  occasionally  advised, 
but  this  should  be  given  with  caution  in 
case  the  surface  becomes  sticky  and  slippery  ; 
basic  slag,  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  per  square  yard, 
usually  supplies  sufficient  lime  as  well  M 


phosphorus.  Top  dressings  are  best  given 
in  autumn,  so  that  by  the  time  the  lawn  is 
in  use  the  substances  have  been  well  washed 
into  the  soil.  Whenever  a  small  part  gets 
bare,  take  up  the  turf,  fork  the  soil  over, 
forking  in  a  little  decayed  manure  at  the 
same  time  ;  then  spread  some  fine  sifted 
compost  on  top,  sow  it  with  grass  seeds, 
rake  and  oil  firm.  Watering  at  weekly 
intervals  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
containing  |  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  will 
do  much  to  assist  those  patchy  parts  where 
the  grass  seems  to  grow  slowly.  A  great 
improvement  is  often  noticed  if  in  March 
the  unsatisfactory  part  is  raked  over,  not 
too  severely,  a  light  top  dressing  added,  and 
seed  sown  thinly  ;  roll  this  afterwards,  and 
keep  it  watered  until  the  grass  is  thoroughly 
established. 

Cracks  may  appear  across  the  lawn  in  dry 
seasons,  more  especially  when  they  are  newly 
made.  The  best  remedy  is  to  spread  plenty 


i 


Preserving  the  lawn  verge  from  damage  by 
the  wheelbarrow:  (1)  the  wooden  edge, 
(2)  shown  in  use. 
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of  sifted  soil  along  them,  and  brush  it  lightly 
backwards  and  forwards  until  the  hole  is 
filled  up  ;  repeat  if  necessary. 

A  Remedy  for  Wormcasts. — As  else- 
where in  the  garden,  pests  cause  trouble 
on  the  lawn.  Worms  are,  perhaps,  most 
vexatious,  but  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  worm  is  a  friend  in  the  garden 
even  though  the  casts  are  so  unsightly.  A 
dressing  of  sharp,  gritty  sand  sends  them  to 
the  lower  strata,  while  kainit  has  a  similar 
effect.  To  kill  them  apply  a  soaking  of 
lime  water  after  a  shower,  or,  to  do  the  work 
even  more  thoroughly,  dissolve  1  oz.  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  20-30  gallons  of  water, 
and  apply  this  ;  remember  that  this  mercury 
compound  is  highly  poisonous,  and  see  that 
the  dead  worms  are  removed  immediately 
after  they  come  to  the  surface.  Proprietary 
worm-killers  can  also  be  obtained,  and  these 
must  always  be  employed  as  directed. 
Moles  occasionally  do  extensive  damage  to 
the  lawn  ;  the  best  check  is  a  good  trap  or 
poisoned  bait  dropped  into  their  runs  here 
and  there  (a  strong  poison  consists  of  worms 
placed  in  carbonate  of  barytes).  A  simple 
remedy  consists  of  placing  a  few  pieces  of 


calcium  carbide  in  their  runs,  and  covering 
with  soil.  The  fumes  given  off  drive  away 
the  moles.  Fungi  or  toadstools  of  various 
kinds  may  appear,  but  these  are  soon  checked 
by  adding  lawn  sand  or  watering  the  ground 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  £  oz* 
to  the  gallon. 

Moss  on  the  Lawn. — This  destructive 
growth  begins  to  appear  when  the  soil  is 
damp  and  sour,  and  unless  active  measures 
are  taken  early  it  will  soon  take  the  place  of 
grass.  The  first  aim  should  be  to  remove 
the  moss,  and  then  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  grass.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  recognised  as 
a  true  means  of  eradicating  moss,  but  if 
there  is  much  of  it,  it  should  first  be  torn  out 
with  a  short-toothed  iron  rake.  Apply  the 
sulphate  at  the  rate  of  |  oz.  per  square  yard 
in  early  spring,  or  else  dissolve  it  in  water 
and  sprinkle  it  on  in  solution,  giving  that 
amount  to  the  yard.  After  this  has  been 
done  leave  the  lawn  alone  for  a  week,  and 
water  it  afterwards  occasionally  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  encourage 
growth  of  the  grass.  Bonemeal  or  any  of 
the  rich  top  dressings  should  also  be  added. 
The  presence  of  moss  is  a  sure  sign  either 
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A  Machine  for  Gathering  Leaves  on  the  Lawn. 
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that  the  soil  is  poor  or  that  the  ground  needs 
draining.  The  latter  is  a  laborious  work, 
and  the  treatment  advised  should  first  be 
practised  ;  the  other  may  never  be  necessary. 

Weeds  on  the  Lawn. — Weeds,  unfortu- 
nately, are  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
aspect  of  every  lawn,  and  they  must  be 
removed.  The  worst  weeds  of  all,  because 
they  cannot  be  dealt  with  easily,  are  the 
coarse  grasses  which  appear  and  gradually 
stifle  the  finer  kinds  so  much  desired.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  these  unless  they  be  present 
in  sufficiently  small  numbers  to  allow  of 
handpicking  or  spudding  out  with  an  old 
knife  ;  otherwise  the  lawn  must  be  dug  over, 
the  roots  removed  and  fresh  seed  sown. 
Daisies  are  the  most  common  weeds  found, 
but  the  Broad-leaved  Plantain  is  equally  bad  ; 
both  these  wild  plants  form  dense  rosettes 
of  foliage  close  to  the  ground,  the  mower 
does  not  reach  them,  and  they  soon  increase 
by  offsets  and  by  seeding  until  all  the  grass 
round  about  them  is  killed,  and  the  dis- 
figuring weeds  become  a  great  eyesore.  Some 
of  the  Hawkweeds  also  cause  trouble  in  a 
similar  fashion,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  so  common  ;  they  can  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  leaves  and  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  Dandelion.  Odd 
specimens  of  any  of  the  above  weeds  should 
be  dug  up  and  the  hole  filled  with  a  handful 
of  compost  containing  seed.  Lawn  sand, 
applied  according  to  directions,  will  get  rid 
of  broad-leaved  weeds,  though  a  pinch  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  heart  of  each  will  be 
found  effective.  The  remedy  advised  for 
tap-rooted  weeds  as  given  in  the  next  para- 
graph may  be  tried.  Chickweed  and  its 
pubescent  friend,  the  Mouse-eared  Chick- 
weed,  may  sometimes  be  found,  but  rarely 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  much  damage  ; 
lawn  sand  is  a  cure  for  them,  but  if  a  little 
nitrogenous  manure,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  be  used  in  spring  to 
encourage  the  grass  they  will  soon  die  out. 

Clover  is  considered  a  weed  by  some 
people,  although,  when  the  lawn  is  subject 
to  hard  use,  it  often  forms  a  carpet  of  green 
where  fine  grasses  would  fail.  The  remedial 
measures  to  adopt  for  clover  consist  of 
stimulating  the  grass  in  spring  with  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  crippling 
the  clover  with  lawn  sand  ;  small  quantities 


may  be  weeded  out.  The  dwarf  Pearlwort, 
a  tiny  plant  bearing  green  inconspicuous 
flowers,  often  seen  on  hard  walks  or  upon 
wall  tops,  may  begin  to  spread  among  the 
grass  ;  Self-heal  (Prunella  vulgaris),  a  low- 
growing  plant,  with  dense  reddish-purple 
spikes  of  purple-blue  flowers,  is,  like  the  last 
named,  an  indication  that  the  soil  is  in 
want  of  a  rich  refreshing  dressing.  Stunted 
forms  of  Medick  or  Yellow  Trefoil  may  find 
a  congenial  habitat  in  badly  tended  places. 
To  get  rid  of  these  weeds,  first  pull  up  as 
many  as  possible,  then  enrich  the  lawn  by 
one  of  the  manurial  top  dressings  advised  to 
strengthen  the  grass  so  that  the  weeds  may 
be  stifled. 

Tap-rooted  Weeds. — Weeds  with  long, 
fleshy  roots  will  not  succumb  to  such  simple 
treatment  as  may  be  employed  for  those 
already  mentioned,  most  of  which  have  fibrous 
roots.  Docks  are  the  worst  offenders  of  this 
section,  but  Dandelions,  Thistles,  and  the  like 
are  occasionally  found.  The  simplest  cure 
is  first  to  get  a  quantity  of  some  corrosive 
solution,  like  weed-killer,  vitriol,  bluestone 
solution,  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  caustic 
soda,  etc. ;  a  sharp  dibber  about  £  inch  in 
diameter  is  then  made,  dipped  into  the  liquid 
and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  weed  ;  the 
root  is  lacerated,  and  the  strong  liquid  soon 
causes  decay.  This  practice  is  most  success- 
ful if  carried  out  in  winter,  when  the  plants 
are  dormant  and  quite  unable  to  start  fresh 
growths  or  propagate  themselves. 

If  a  lawn  is  regularly  attended,  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  being  overrun  by  weeds,  since  the 
first  ones  noticed  are  immediately  removed 
from  the  soil.  No  one  is  to  blame  for  the 
spreading  of  these  weeds  unless  it  be  Dame 
Nature,  which  urges  her  wild  plants  to  pro- 
pagate themselves  and  spread  widely,  or  the 
omnivorous  birds  which  drop  seeds  every- 
where. Give  the  soil  an  occasional  top 
dressing,  and  the  finer  grasses  will  continue 
to  flourish. 

Shrubs  for  a  Small  Lawn. — Some  of  the 

Cyprr— .•>  aiv  -iiilaNr  f«r  tin-  i-nil"-lli-lim«-nt 
of  a  lawn  of  limited  extent.  They  should 
be  planted  chiefly  near  the  margin,  so  that 
the  green  expanse  may  not  be  spoilt. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is  an  excellent  tree 
which  will  stand  trimming,  and  the  yellow 
variety  lutea  is  pretty. 
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Round   the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in    March 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

MOWING  the  Lawn.— This  work 
needs  attention  now ;  it  is  far 
preferable  to  cut  the  grass  early 
than  to  let  it  grow  so  long  that  mowing 
is  only  accomplished  with  considerable 
difficulty.  If  possible  let  the  lawn  be 
well  swept  and  rolled  the  day  previous 
to  mowing,  and  do  not  cut  the  grass  very 
short  this  month.  All  edges  and  verges 
should  be  trimmed  at  the  same  time  to  give 
a  neat  appearance. 

Planting  Gladioli.— These  popular  bulb- 
ous plants  should  be  got  into  the  ground 
now.  If  they  are  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
supplying  cut  blooms  for  house  decoration 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  them  in  rows  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  In  the  flower  garden 
they  may  be  planted  in  groups  in  the  borders. 
Plant  each  corm  or  root  about  4  inches  deep, 
and  not  less  than  6  inches  apart,  on  a  base 
of  sand.  Support  will  be  necessary  later, 
and  may  be  provided  by  neat  sticks,  or,  in 
the  case  of  rows,  by  wires  stretched  from 
end  to  end  and  attached  to  small  posts. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas. — Those  who  do  not 
possess  a  garden  frame  may  sow  Sweet  Peas 
in  the  open  garden  now  if  the  soil  is  fairly 
dry  and  workable.  Sow  the  seeds  about 
2  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  apart,  and  if 
rows  are  to  be  grown,  place  the  seeds 
alternately  in  each  drill  to  form  a  double 
row.  In  clumps  five  seeds  should  be  sown 
on  the  edge  of  a  circle  having  a  diameter  of 
15  inches. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Outdoor  sowings  of 
these  plants  for  a  summer  display  may 
commence  now.  The  best  method  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  seed  beds,  and  trans- 
plant the  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  but, 
provided  thinning  of  the  seedlings  is  properly 
carried  out,  excellent  results  can  be  obtained 
by  sowing  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
Indeed,  such  kinds  as  Mignonette,  Larkspur, 
Gypsophila,  Poppies,  and  some  others  do 
better  under  the  latter  treatment,  as  they 
do  not  bear  transplanting  well. 


Violas. — Young  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
last  autumn  may  now  be  planted  out.  They 
should  be  previously  well  hardened,  and 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  planting  place 
the  boxes  containing  the  plants  in  the  open. 
These  plants  are  very  valuable  on  account 
of  their  long  season  of  blooming  if  seed  pods 
are  removed  regularly,  and  they  make  ex- 
cellent "  carpets  "  for  Rose  beds  or  borders. 

Planting  Border  Carnations. — Plants 
that  were  potted  in  the  autumn,  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  should  be  planted 
out  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Harden  them  thoroughly  and  choose  a  day 
for  planting  when  the  soil  does  not  "  clog." 
A  dusting  of  old  soot  should  be  applied 
round  the  plants  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Sowing  Half -hardy  Annuals. — This  is 
a  suitable  time  for  sowing  plants  of  this 
class.  Prepare,  according  to  requirements, 
soil  consisting  of  2  parts  turfy  soil,  1  part 
leaf  soil,  and  plenty  of  sand.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  pass  the  whole  through  a  fine  mesh 
sieve,  retaining  the  rougher  portion  for 
placing  over  the  crocks  in  pots  or  pans,  or 
for  providing  the  drainage  of  boxes.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  lightly  ;  sheets 
of  glass  placed  over  the  pans  or  boxes  will 
check  excessive  evaporation.  A  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°  is  sufficient  to  ensure  germina- 
tion, and  immediately  the  seedlings  appear 
place  them  in  full  light,  and  later  give  air 
whenever  possible. 

Potting  off  Young  Plants.— Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Show  Pelargoniums,  and  similar 
plants  which  have  been  rooted  several  in 
a  pot  should  be  potted  now,  each  in  a  small 
pot ;  grow  them  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50°  for  the  present. 

Cuttings  of  Fuchsias. — Old  plants  cut 
back  last  month  have  produced  plenty  of 
young  growths  by  now,  and  when  these  are 
about  3  inches  long  they  may  be  taken  off, 
cut  across  beneath  a  joint,  and  inserted  in 
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pots  of  sandy  soil.  They  will  quickly  root 
on  the  greenhouse  stage. 

Sweet  Peas. — Those  in  pots  in  cold 
frames  should  receive  air  in  abundance  in 
favourable  weather  to  get  them  properly 
hardened  off  for  planting  out  next  month. 
Place  short  sticks  to  any  that  need  support. 

Disbudding  Vines  and  Peaches.—  This 
work  will  need  attention  where  the  trees 
have  commenced  growth.  In  the  case 
of  Vines  it  consists  in  simply  rubbing  off 
the  weaker  shoots  on  each  "  spur,"  leaving 
one  strong  growth  only.  Peaches  produce 
several  shoots  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
growths  previously  nailed  or  tied  in  ;  they 
must  be  reduced,  removing  a  few  at  a  time, 
to  two,  or  where  there  is  likely  to  be  room, 
three  on  each  growth  or  stem.  One  must 
be  left  at  the  base  of  each  of  last  season's 
growths  ;  as  the  young  shoots  progress 
they  are  tied  to  the  trellis  parallel  with  the 
older  stems.  A  growth  must  always  be  left 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  to  draw  the  sap,  but 
it  may  be  pinched  at  four  leaves,  if  there  is 
not  room  for  extension. 

Salvia  Cuttings. — Salvia  splendens  is  a 
useful  plant  for  brightening  up  the  green- 
house in  the  shortest  days  of  the  year. 
Cuttings  will  strike  easily  now  if  they  are 
inserted  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 
Planting   Fruit  Trees   and    Bushes. — 

Work  of  this  description  should  be  com- 
pleted without  delay,  and  the  soil  over  the 
roots  may  with  advantage  receive  a  mulch  of 
short  manure.  Fruit  trees  planted  at  this 
late  date  will  require  a  good  deal  of  watering 
should  a  dry  summer  ensue.  Stake  n<-\\Iy 
planted  standards  and  others  that  are  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  as  roots  that 
are  constantly  being  moved  can  never  get 
proper  hold  of  the  soil. 

Pruning  Newly-planted  Trees. — Fairly 
hard  pruning  is  advisable  the  first  season 
for  young  trees  which  have  subsequently 
to  be  trained  in  various  forms.  Cut  to 
buds  pointing  either  outward  or  upward 
as  may  be  necessary  to  form  the  shape 
desired.  Newly-planted  Raspberries  are  best 
cut  down  within  a  foot  of  the  soil,  although 
this  means  sacrificing  the  crop  for  the  first 
season. 


Mulching  Various  Fruits. — Strawberry 
beds  may  receive  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
that  contains  plenty  of  straw.  By  this 
means  the  plants  are  assisted,  and  by  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens  only  the  clean  straw 
will  remain,  thus  forming  a  clean  surface  for 
the  fruit.  Raspberries  and  Loganberries 
cannot  very  well  be  assisted  otherwise  than 
by  mulching,  and  half-decayed  manure  is 
best  for  the  purpose.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which 
are  too  often  neglected  until  fruit  is  fit  for 
gathering. 

Protecting  Trees  in  Blossom. — Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  flower  earlier  than 
other  fruit-trees  grown  on  walls,  and  are 
consequently  more  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
frosts  and  cold  winds  if  means  are  not  taken 
to  protect  the  blossoms.  The  simplest 
method  of  protecting  the  trees  is  by  sus- 
pending fish  netting — such  as  is  used  for 
protecting  the  fruit  from  birds  later  on — 
in  a  double  thickness  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  keeping  it  from  actually  touching  the 
trees  by  leaning  long  posts  against  the 
walls. 

Forking  over  Fruit  Quarters.— As  soon 
as  the  work  of  planting,  pruning,  etc.,  is 
completed,  the  ground  between  the  various 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  be  lightly 
forked  over.  On  no  account  carry  out  this 
work  during  frosty  weather,  and  avoid 
approaching  so  close  to  the  roots  as  to 
injure  them.  Small  annual  weeds  may  be 
buried  during  this  operation,  but  do  not 
fail  to  remove  large  weeds,  and  those  with 
perennial  roots. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
General  Work. — This  is  perhaps  the 
busiest  month  in  the  whole  year  for  the 
kitchen  gardener,  and  the  work  consists 
mainly  of  sowing  seeds  of  the  various  crops. 
Attention  should  first  be  directed  to  making 
good  any  failures  from  sowings  earlier  in  the 
year.  Then  the  work  of  providing  for  the 
main  crops  can  be  undertaken  with  confidence 
Planting  Jerusalem  Artichokes. — This 
crop  may  be  usefully  employed  as  a  screen 
in  the  garden,  but  it  needs  better  soil  than 
is  usually  provided,  as  too  often  this  profit- 
able plant  is  relegated  to  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner.  Plant  shapely  tubers  6  inches 
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),    1  foot  apart,   in  rows  not  less  than 
^a  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

'  Broad  Beans.— Make  a  good  sowing  of 
the  Windsor  type  on  well-prepared  ground 
for  the  main  crop.  Sow  in  double  rows 
3  feet  apart,  the  Beans  being  placed  not 
closer  than  6  inches  in  the  rows. 

Broccoli. — For  cutting  during  the  autumn 
sow  Michaelmas  White  now  in  drills  £  inch 
deep,  and  6  inches  apart.  As  a  protection 
against  ground  pests  it  is  advisable  to  moisten 
the  seed  and  cover  with  red  lead  before 
so  whig. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— To  follow  plants 
raised  from  a  sowing  made  earlier  in  the 
year  under  glass  sow  seed  of  the  variety 
called  Exhibition  now,  and  treat  similarly 
to  Broccoli. 

Cabbages. — This  vegetable  provides  an 
excellent  "  standby  "  in  the  garden  through- 
out the  year,  and  successive  sowings  will 
ensure  heads  being  obtained  at  all  times. 
To  follow  the  Spring  Cabbages  sow  Earliest 
and  Tender  and  True  now. 

Leeks. — Seeds  for  the  main  crop  of  this 


vegetable  should  be  sown  in  good  soil,  either 
broadcast  or  in  shallow  drills.  Lyon  and 
Musselburgh  are  reliable  varieties. 

Spinach  Beet. — Where  Spinach  is  in 
constant  demand  this  excellent  substitute 
should  certainly  be  grown,  as  large  leaves 
are  available  at  almost  all  seasons,  hence 
its  other  name  of  Perpetual  Spinach.  A 
sowing  made  now  will  ensure  a  supply 
throughout  the  summer.  Thin  the  plants 
early  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Transplanting  Onions. — Autumn-sown 
Onions  should  be  transplanted  to  a  well- 
prepared  bed  made  quite  firm,  putting  the 
plants  9  inches  apart.  Make  them  secure 
without  burying  at  all  deeply. 

Sowing  Tomatoes. — To  provide  plants 
for  outdoor  culture  sow  seeds  of  Sunrise 
Tomato  1  inch  apart  in  pots  of  good  soil, 
and  place  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  of 
60°.  When  the  seedlings  appear  keep  them 
in  full  light  to  prevent  their  becoming 
weakly  or  "  drawn." 

Early  Potatoes. — Plant  on  a  sheltered 
border  tubers  of  reliable  varieties. 


Erecting  Pergolas. — Anyone  taking  in 
hand  the  erection  of  arches,  pergolas,  etc., 
with  Larch  poles,  or  even  Oak,  will  find  that 
the  wood  is  prevented  from  splitting  by 
coating  the  nails  with  soap  before  attempting 
to  drive  them  in. 

Soil  for  Lily  of  the  Valley.  —  Lilies 
delight  in  a  deep,  rich  rooting  medium,  and 
when  they  have  occupied  one  position  for  a 
number  of  years  the  soil  naturally  becomes 
impoverished,  so  that  the  plants  are  unable 
to  produce  such  fine  flowers  as  previously. 
Therefore  if  your  Lilies  have  given  indica- 
tions of  deteriorating,  lift  them  hi  September, 
and  either  replant  in  the  same  positions  after 
enriching  the  soil,  or  give  them  a  fresh  site 
altogether. 

Protecting  Chrysanthemums  Against 
Fog. — Winter  fogs  are  disastrous  to  Chrys- 
anthemums. Their  baneful  influence  can 
be  effectively  prevented,  however,  by  the 
application  of  the  following  preparation: 
one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  the  pint  of 
water  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  saucer 
or  pan  in  which  the  mixture  is  placed  should 


be  open  at  the  top,  in  order  to  allow  the 
searching  odour  to  penetrate  every  corner  of 
the  structure  as  the  liquid  evaporates. 

Sterilising  Leaf-mould. — Leaf-mould  is 
of  great  value  in  the  garden.  The  decaying 
leaves  form  a  fine  home  for  insects,  either 
active  or  dormant,  while  many  insect-eggs 
will  be  found  there  also.  As  the  compost  heats 
in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse 
these  pests  become  lively  and  may  do  much 
damage,  hence  the  necessity  of  getting  rid 
of  them  before  the  mould  is  required.  Soot 
mixed  with  the  leaves  is  quite  a  good  in- 
secticide, and  lime  is  occasionally  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Much  more  effective 
preparations  can  be  made  by  pouring  a  gill 
of  household  ammonia  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  formalin  into  3 
gallons  ;  spray  the  heap,  then  turn  it  up  to 
expose  dry  material  and  water  it  again, 
continuing  the  process  until  all  the  heap  is 
moistened  ;  cover  with  bags  and  leave  it  thus 
for  a  week.  Petrol  from  the  garage  may  be 
poured  directly  into  the  loose  mould  at  the 
rate  of  a  gill  per  half  bushel. 
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Hollyhocks  among  Snapdragons  and  Pentstemons. 


©Id-World    Flowers    for   Modern    Gardens 


THERE  are  so  many  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  suitable  for  massing  in  the 
flower  garden  that  delightful  and 
varied  effects  can  be  created  by  their 
use.  Many  hardy  perennials  contribute 
largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  garden, 
whether  they  are  planted  in  the  ordinary 
herbaceous  borders,  in  beds  in  the  flower 
garden,  or  in  irregular  masses  in  the 
less  formal  parts.  Probably  no  form  of 
planting  is  so  fascinating  or  so  simple  as 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  so  productive  of 
brilliant  effects.  Plants  of  this  description 
are  very  little  trouble,  for,  being  quite  hardy, 
they  soon  become  established,  and  never 
fail  to  produce  an  annual  display  of  blossom. 
It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  prepare  the 
ground  well  in  the  first  instance  by  deep 
digging  and  manuring,  but  subsequently  ;ill 


the  attention  needed  is  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  weeds,  to  remove  superfluous 
shoots  in  early  summer,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  necessary,  to  restrict  encroaching 
growths  of  neighbouring  shrubs  or  plants. 
Positions  on  rising  ground  are  ideal  for 
groups  of  hardy  flowers,  as  their  beauty  is 
then  more  readily  displayed.  When  the 
plants  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  visitor 
comes  upon  them  unexpectedly  they  are  ren- 
dered additionally  attractive.  As  a  rule,  each 
group  should  l>e  of  one  or  two  kinds  only ; 
an  intermingling  of  many  sorts  does  not  en- 
hance the  general  effect.  If  it  is  decided  to 
have  two  or  more  kinds  in  a  mass,  due  re- 
gard must  be  paid  to  colour,  and  the  plants 
arranged  to  form  a  pleasing  contrast,  plac- 
ing the  darker  coloured  forms  towards  the 
back.  It  will  In-  found,  however,  that  masses 
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of  one  colour  are  generally  more  effective, 
and  show  to  better  advantage  in  the  garden 
than  those  of  mixed  flowers. 


A  variety  of  the  Flag,  or  German  Iris. 

Roses  and  Larkspurs. — An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  Roses  and 
Larkspurs    (Delphiniums).       A    bed    thinly 
planted   with   Rose   Gruss   an  Teplitz,   the 
vacant   spaces   being   filled   with   blue   Del- 
phiniums, is  quite  charming ;  the  rich  crim- 
son hue  of  the  Rose  blooms  and  the  bronze 
tint  of  the  leaves  associate  perfectly  with 
the  tall,  stately  blue- blossomed    Larkspur. 
Still  another  mixed  bed  may  be  planted  with 
German  Iris  and  Foxgloves.    The  latter  add 
greatly    to    the   general   effect   if    naturally 
and  informally  grouped  towards  the  back- 
ground.   Foxgloves  seed 
themselves     freely     and 
come   up   year   by  year 
in    wide    and     natural 
groups. 

Japanese  Anemones 
are  especially  delightful 
when  planted  in  bold 
masses.  They  prefer 
partial  shade,  and  suc- 
ceed best  when  left  un- 
disturbed for  a  number 
of  years.  The  white 
variety  is  very  popular, 
and  one  of  the  most 
effective  ;  but  Queen 
Charlotte,  with  large, 


semi -double,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  rosea 
superba,  with  delicate  pink  blossoms,  should 
also  be  grown.  Artemisia  lactiflora  is  very 
attractive  during  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  ;  its  stately 
heads  of  white  flowers  reach 
a  height  of  4  feet,  and  con- 
tinue fresh  and  bright  for 
a  number  of  weeks.  This 
plant  needs  a  fairly  moist 
soil,  and  succeeds  admirably 
near  the  stream  side. 

Stenanthium  robustum 
is  a  valuable  plant,  and 
flourishes  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  the  above,  but  it 
prefers  a  peaty  soil,  although 
loam,  lightened  by  leaf  soil, 
may  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  white,  feathery  plumes 
grow  to  a  height  of  6  feet 
and  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. 

Blue  Alkanet. — The  Dropmore  variety 
of  Anchusa  italica  is  a  charming  plant  that 
should  be  in  every  garden.  The  deep  sky- 
blue  flowers  are  always  admired,  and  are 
produced  in  profusion  for  many  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  variety  Opal  has  blos- 
soms that  are  slightly  paler  in  colour.  The 
Anchusas  or  Alkanets  are  readily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open  garden  during 
May,  or  they  may  be  increased  by  taking 
up  the  roots  in  autumn,  cutting  them  into 
pieces  several  inches  long  and  keeping  in  a 
frame  during  winter. 


Ch£.lice-cupped  Narcissi  in  grass. 
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Michaelmas  Daisies. — Perennial  Asters, 
so  well  known  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  are 
ideal  plants  for  massing.    There  are  numer- 
ous   lovely    varieties,     but 
Climax  has  unusually  large 
clear      blue     flowers     with 
golden   centre,  and   is    one 
of    the    best.      Beauty    of 
Colwall  has  beautiful  double 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  laven- 
der   shade,     and    Finchley 
White  is  a  very  fine  variety 
that  is  well  worthy  of  in- 
clusion. 

Ox-eye  Daisies  are 
handsome  flowers,  very  easy 
to  grow,  as  they  succeed 
in  quite  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  soon  form  large 
masses.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  King  Edward 
VII.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  them,  having  very  large 
pure  white  flowers  on  stiff,  erect  stems. 
Robinsoniana  has  distinct  white  blooms 
with  rather  narrow  petals. 

Bellflowers. — Several  of  the  Campanu- 
las or  Bellflowers  are  very  desirable,  and  of 
these  the  Peach-leaved  sort  (C.  persicifolia) 
is  one  of  the  best ;  its  attractive  blue 
flowers  are  most  effective  in  June.  Alba 
grandiflora  and  Moerheimi,  with  large,  white, 
semi-double  flowers,  are  both  valuable  varie- 
ties. Campanula  latifolia  and  the  variety 
alba  should  also  be  grown.  These  plants 


succeed    in    ordinary    soil    and  like  partial 

shade. 

^  Spiraeas. — Spiraea  aruncus  is  a  splendid 


Loosestrife    and 


A  mass  of  Pink  Roses— Konigin  Carola. 


\Vallflowers  and  Forget-me-nots. 

plant,  with  tall,  cream-coloured  plumes. 
In  common  with  the  other  Spiraeas  it  prefers 
moist  ground,  and  is  perfectly  at  home 
near  the  stream  side.  Spiraea  palmata  is 
a  beautiful  crimson-flowered  sort,  and  S. 
Queen  Alexandra  has  charming  pink  blooms. 
Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Davidii  possesses  tall,  grace- 
ful flower  spikes,  of  rosy  mauve  colouring, 
and  Astilbe  grandis  has  handsome  white 
flower  spikes  that  often  reach  a  height  of 
6  feet. 

Coneflower.—  Lyth- 
rum  roseum  superbum 
(Loosestrife)  is  a  valu- 
able plant  for  a  moist 
situation,  its  showy 
spikes  of  rosy  purple 
flowers  in  July  being 
especially  striking. 
Achillea  eupatorium, 
with  broad  heads  of 
yellow  flowers,  is  \  cry 
effective  when  planted 
in  large  masses  ;  it 
continues  in  bloom  for 
many  wrrks,  and  is  a 
splendid  plant  for  a 
large  bed.  Rudlxvkia 
Newmani  (Coneflower) 
should  on  no  account 
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A  splendid  White  Dahlia  for  amateurs— K.  A.  Victoria. 


be  overlooked,  for  during  late  summer  and 
autumn  few  flowers  are  so  showy.  It  has 
rich  golden  yellow  blooms  with  dark  cen- 
tres, and  for  the  forefront  of  shady  borders 
is  indispensable.  Sedum  spectabile  pur- 
pureum,  Japanese  Stonecrop,  succeeds  in  a 
similar  position,  and  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive during  the  autumn. 

Among  moisture-loving  plants  Senecio 
clivorum  (a  giant  Groundsel),  with  hand- 
some yellow  flower  heads,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Senecio  Veitchianus  and  S.  Wilsoni- 


anus,  both  with  noble  yellow  spikes  of  bloom, 
should  also  be  grown.  The  foliage  of  these 
plants  is  very  handsome  and  forms  a  good 
setting  for  the  flowers.  For  the  stream  side, 
or  in  moist,  partially  shaded  positions  few 
hardy  plants  give  a  more  striking  display. 
Rodgersia  podophylla  is  a  good  companion 
for  these  plants;  its  erect  spikes  of  bloom 
and  very  large  rounded  leaves  always  attract 
attention.  Several  of  the  Mulleins  (Ver- 
bascum)  are  well  worth  a  place  ;  they  prob- 
ably look  their  best  when  growing  in  the 


Bluebells  in  the  woodland. 
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wild  garden  or  on  the  woodland  fringe. 
Verbascum  olympicum  and  V.  phlomoides 
are  two  of  the  most  handsome,  their  huge 
pyramidal  spikes  of  golden  yellow  flowers 
being  very  striking. 

Paeony  and  Poppy. — Paeonies  in  variety 
are  very  desirable  for  massing,  and  so  are 
the  Oriental  Poppies  (Papaver  orientale). 
Of  the  latter  the  variety  Princess  Eva,  with 
salmon  pink  blossoms,  and  Mrs.  Perry,  of 


summer  display,  and  it  looks  its  best  in  the 
hardy  flower  border;  it  lasts  in  bloom  for 
weeks. 

Snapdragons  and  Pentstemons  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
When  the  best  varieties  are  planted  in  bold 
groups  few  flowers  can  equal  them  for  fine 
effect,  and  the  newer  forms  of  the  Sweet 
William  are  not  less  attractive. 

Torch  Lilies  (Tritoma)  make  a  gorgeous 


Bluebells  and  Budding  Ferns. 


The  Trumpet  Daffodil  Emperor. 


unique  orange  apricot  shade,  are  especially 
delightful.  Some  of  the  better  varieties  of 
Phlox  may  be  massed  with  good  effect,  and 
beds  of  these  form  beautiful  objects  in  late 
summer.  Helianthus  multiflorus  flore-pleno 
and  H.  rigidus  Miss  Mellish  (two  tall,  small- 
blossomed  Sunflowers),  with  their  rich  yellow 
blooms,  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of 
late  summer  plants.  Helenium  pumilum 
magnificum  (Sneezewort),  with  golden  yellow 
blossoms,  is  an  indispensable  plant  for 


display,  and  are  especially  delightful  when 
a  large  bed  is  filled  with  them.  The  rich, 
orange  crimson  flowers  of  Kniphofia  uvaria 
grand!  flora  are  most  striking  in  the  late 
summer,  and  the  massive  crimson  and 
yellow  spikes  of  K.  caulescens  are  equally 
attractive.  This  variety  flowers  in  July, 
and  its  glaucous  foliage  lends  an  additional 
charm.  In  cold,  heavy  soil  the  Torch  Lilies 
often  deteriorate  in  winter  if  not  protected 
with  ashes  or  bracken. 
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Something    You   May   Not    Know 


TO  Destroy  Ants. — Ants  give  much 
trouble  in  some  places.  A  simple  cure 
is  to  flood  their  haunts  now  and  again 
with  water,  and  if  hot  water  is  used  the 
treatment  is  more  reliable.  A  good  poison 
for  them  is  to  dissolve  1  oz.  of  the 
commercial  carbolic  acid  in  5  gal.  of 
water,  and  spray  this  in  all  places  in- 
fested by  them  ;  a  strong  liquid  insecticide 
will  also  prove  valuable.  Where  liquids 
are  inadmissible,  a  strong  soil  fumigant 
like  Vaporite  or  Kilogrub  will  soon  eradi- 
cate the  pests.  Should  they  infest  the 
flower  borders,  the  "  cure  "  must  be  selected 
with  discretion,  and  no  better  substances 
can  be  chosen  than  any  of  the  fumigants 
mentioned  or  plenty  of  water. 

The  Value  of  Green  Refuse. — Lawn 
cuttings,  soft  green  refuse,  and  pieces  of 
turf  should  be  collected  and  either  dug  into 
some  vacant  part  of  the  garden,  or  mixed 
with  good  horse,  cow,  or  pig  manure.  In 
this  way  the  valuable  organic  matter  in 
these  substances  is  made  use  of  to  increase 
the  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil ;  the  manure 
supply  is  also  increased  if  the  refuse  is 
mixed  with  the  manure  heap.  Diseased 
tissues  are  to  be  carefully  removed  and 
burned,  or  else  buried  deeply  in  some  vacant 
soil  in  order  to  prevent  the  germs  or  spores 
of  disease  attacking  other  plants  in  the 
garden. 

To  Make  Blue  Hydrangeas.— The 
ordinary  Hydrangeas  produce  greenish,  pink, 
or  white  flowers,  but  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  produce  trusses  of  beautiful  blue 
colour.  When  the  soil  is  being  prepared 
for  planting,  work  J  oz.  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  copperas  into  each  square  yard,  or  in- 
corporate some  of  the  sweepings  and  iron 
filings  from  the  smithy  floor  in  the  soil. 
Hydrangeas  grown  in  this  will  have  blue 
flowers.  A  better  and  easier  plan  is  to 
water  the  flowers  every  third  day  with  water 
containing  1  teaspoonful  of  alum  to  the 
gallon ;  this  treatment  should  cease  as  the 
buds  begin  to  open.  These  methods  of 
obtaining  blue  Hydrangeas  are  much  prac- 
tised in  Belgium  and  France,  where  it  is 


found  that  the  blue  blossom  has  a  readier 
sale  in  the  markets. 

House  Ashes. — House  ashes  or  cinders 
should  be  saved  and  utilised  in  the  garden. 
Where  the  garden  is  heavy  or  clayey 
they  can  be  spread  on  the  surface  and 
dug  into  the  soil ;  they  will  then  assist 
the  process  of  disintegration,  opening 
up  the  clay  and  helping,  at  the  same 
time,  to  aerate  and  drain  the  ground. 
Fine  gritty  house  ashes  spread  round 
young  plants  will  keep  off  slugs  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  damage.  The 
fine  dusty  matter  from  the  fire  may  be 
mixed  with  soot  and  used  to  dust  the  plants 
for  insecticidal  purposes.  The  large  cinders 
should  be  used  in  the  boiler  fire.  When 
planting  bushes  of  any  kind  in  the  garden 
mix  a  little  lime  with  the  larger  cinders  and 
place  a  good  layer  of  these  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  This  facilitates  drainage, 
preventing  water  from  stagnating-  round  the 
roots,  and  helps  to  keep  pests  from  bur- 
rowing up  among  the  roots  of  the  bush. 
Clinkers,  unless  of  the  very  finest,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  garden.  The  manurial 
value  of  cinders  is  practically  nil. 

Use  and  Misuse  of  Sawdust. — Owing 
chiefly  to  the  high  price  of  straw,  owners 
of  horses  have  taken  to  bedding  their  animals 
with  sawdust.  From  a  manurial  point  of 
view  sawdust  is  far  from  satisfactory,  be- 
cause the  wood  decays  slowly,  and  there  is 
strong  encouragement  for  fungoid  pests  to 
increase  in  the  ground.  It  should  never 
be  used  in  the  garden,  and  if  there  are 
shavings  in  the  manure,  they  must  be  care- 
fully removed.  Sawdust  spread  round  the 
foot  of  the  manure  heap  acts  as  a  valuable 
absorptive  material ;  it  soaks  up  the  rich 
liquid  which  flows  from  the  manure,  and 
if  the  sawdust  is  then  collected  in  a  small 
bag  and  suspended  in  water  the  result  will 
be  a  liquid  fertiliser.  The  sawdust  may  be 
dried  in  the  air  and  used  a  second  time,  but 
its  power  of  soaking  up  liquid  is  greatly 
lessened.  Sawdust  may  be  soaked  in  paraffin 
or  insecticide  and  placed  round  the  roots 
of  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.,  to  keep  off  pests. 
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Why   Hoeing    is   so   Beneficial 


THE  continuous  stirring  and  breaking 
up  of  the  surface  soil  has  very  much  to 
do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  many 
crops,  and  the  process  of  hoeing  should  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  regular  acts  in 
summer  work.  Hoeing  prevents  the  growth 
and  spread  of  weeds,  but  this  is  of  minor 
importance  when  considering  the  good  that 
may  be  done  by  a  constant  use  of  the  handy 
implement.  Before  the  real  action  of  the 
hoe  is  described  readers  must  remember 
that  in  the  soil  there  are  countless  myriads 
of  micro-organisms  or  bacteria  working 
there  unseen,  breaking  up  the  humus  and 
converting  the  products  into  those  useful 
nitrates  so  necessary  for  plant  existence. 
Ammonia  compounds  and  other  nitro- 
genous manures  are  also  altered,  largely 
by  bacteria,  into  the  nitrate,  in  which  form 
the  salts  are  then  assimilated  by  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  while  organic  manures,  like  the 
humus,  are  slowly  changed  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Now,  these  tiny  organisms,  which 
are  the  best  friends  of  the  gardener,  cannot 
work  unless  they  get  fresh  air.  Oxygen  is 
a  necessity  before  they  can  live  and  carry 
out  their  work  in  oxidising  the  soil  contents, 
and  then,  again,  any  bad  gases  produced  by 
them  must  also  be  got  rid  of.  The  gardener 
who  is  wise,  therefore,  will  supply  the  ven- 
tilation necessary  for  his  armies  of  bacteria  ; 
he  will  hoe  and  stir  the  surface  soil,  thus 
aerating  the  ground  and  assisting  bacterial 
development.  Modern  science  recognises 
the  great  amount  of  good  done  by  the 
bacteria,  and  the  up-to-date  gardener  ap- 
plies the  precepts  of  the  laboratory  at  the 
edge  of  the  hoe.  Constant  tillage  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  means  renewed  supplies  of 
nitrates,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  the  chemical 
nitrates  if  the  hoeing  is  carried  out  sys- 
tematically and  regularly  ;  that  is  the 
economic  side  of  the  matter.  Hoe  freely 
and  only  add  phosphates  and  potash  (always 
presupposing  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
humus  or  organic  manures  for  the  bacteria 
to  act  upon). 

Hoeing  has  much  to  do  with  the  water 


content  of  soils.  Water  rises  through  the 
soil  by  a  physical  phenomenon  called  capil- 
larity ;  it  is  sucked  up,  as  it  were,  to  the 
surface,  where  it  passes  off  as  vapour. 
Compact  soil  facilitates  the  process,  and  the 
rise  of  water,  and  therefore  loss  through 
evaporation  at  the  surface  is  much  greater. 
The  thin  layer  of  mulched  and  broken  soil 
formed  in  hoeing  prevents  this  loss  from 
continuing  ;  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  insulating 
layer  whereby  the  process  is  checked.  Thus, 
in  a  sense,  hoeing  counteracts  the  evils  of 
an  injudicious  weather  clerk  ;  the  rain  falls 
and  sinks  rapidly  through  open  soil,  and  the 
loss  on  dry  days  is  regulated  in  such  a  way 
that  the  roots  are  kept  in  fairly  equable 
conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature. 
Rapid  evaporation,  such  as  takes  place  on 
a  fine  day,  cools  the  soil  to  a  great  extent, 
so  retarding  growth,  hence  prevention  of 
that  process  tends  to  keep  the  soil  at  a  con- 
stant state  ;  even  in  a  bright  sun,  wet  soil 
is  cold.  Bacteria  require  moisture  and 
steady  heat,  and  these  conditions  are  en- 
sured in  the  uniformity  which  results  from 
constant  hoe-mulching  of  the  surface.  The 
ideal  plan  for  the  gardener  is  to  tramp  the 
soil  firm  round  the  roots  of  plants,  then  to 
break  up  the  surface  and  leave  it  in  that 
state  until  the  time  comes  round  for  repeti- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  fourth  great  benefit  derived  from 
hoeing  is  the  assistance  given  to  free  root 
action  and  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  Aeration  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  ground  by  means  of  the  hoe 
encourages  healthy  root  formation  ;  plants 
are  constantly  increasing  their  roots,  as  well 
as  their  stems,  and  to  stop  the  one  process 
entails  checking  the  other.  We  all  know, 
too,  how  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  improved 
by  constant  working 

These,  then,  are  the  four  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  useful  hoe  :  The 
checking  of  weed  development,  aeration  of 
the  soil  and  consequent  help  to  the  soil 
bacteria,  regulation  of  the  passage  of  water 
through  the  ground,  and  improvement  of 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil. 
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Sweet    Violets 


"•  ^EW  flowers  are  more  popular  than 
1~H  Violets,  and  the  fact  that  they  can 
-^-  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  by  growing  them  in  frames 
renders  them  invaluable  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year.  Violets  need  rich, 
well-cultivated  ground  if  they  are  to 
do  really  well,  although  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  In 
poor,  badly-prepared  ground  the  blooms 
are  invariably  small,  and  the  stalks  short. 
In  ordinary  good  loam  the  plants  yield 
splendid  flowers  ;  light  sandy  soil  requires 
the  addition  of  rich,  heavy  manure  like 
cow  manure,  which  is  one  of  the  best  to 
incorporate  with  such  soil,  as  it  has  a  cool- 
ing effect  and  adds  humus  to  the  land. 
Violets  are  largely  grown  in  frames  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers,  but  they  may  be 
naturalised  in  the  garden  with  good  results. 
Suitable  positions  for  them  are  near  the 
sides  of  walks  in  the  wild  garden,  and  in 
shady  corners  ;  groups  in  the  hardy  flower 
borders  are  also  quite  in  keeping  ;  while 
a  bed  or  large  mass  is  very  delightful.  Hot, 
dry  positions,  however,  should  always  be 
avoided,  for  under  such  conditions  Violets 
do  not  flourish. 

Growing  them  Out  of  Doors. — There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  best  position  in  which  to  grow  Violets. 
Some  cultivators  give  them  a  north  border, 
while  others  prefer  an  open  situation.  The 
season  really  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
matter.  For  instance,  if  the  summer  is 
hot  and  dry  the  plants  will  succeed  admir- 
ably on  a  north  border,  as  the  partial  shade 
is  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
cold  and  wet,  plants  growing  in  the  open 
garden  would  be  the  best,  as  they  would 
benefit  by  what  suashine  and  warmth  there 
might  be.  Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, an  open  position  is  to  be  recommended. 
At  least,  it  is  not  well  to  allow  them  more 
shade  than  that  provided  by  neighbour- 
ing trees. 

How  Violets  are  Increased. — Violets 
are  propagated  in  April  or  May  either  by 
runners  or  division  of  the  roots.  If  the  run- 


ners are  pegged  down  early  in  April,  they 
will  soon  take  root,  and  can  then  be  planted 
out  for  the  summer.  Plant  firmly  and  put 
them  15  inches  apart  each  way.  It  is 
necessary  to  water  them  in  after  planting, 
and  in  the  case  of  dry  weather  successional 
waterings  will  be  necessary.  Run  the  hoe 
between  the  plants  occasionally  to  keep 
down  weeds,  and  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
cracking.  Cut  off  any  runners  that  appear 
during  the  summer,  as  these  tend  to  weaken 
the  parent  plants.  When  the  weather  is 
hot  and  sunny,  red  spider  is  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  this  pest  must  not  be 
allowed  to  gain  a  footing  or  the  foliage  will 
be  ruined.  On  the  least  signs  of  attack  by 
this  minute  pest  commence  to  syringe  the 
plants  every  evening  with  clear  water, 
directing  it  with  force  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  foliage.  Weak  soot  water  may  also 
be  used  in  this  way  with  advantage  ;  if 
this  treatment  is  regularly  carried  out  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  this  pernicious  insect 
doing  any  harm.  To  increase  the  plants  by 
division  of  the  roots,  pull  them  to  pieces 
and  retain  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
crowns  or  rooted  pieces  only,  and  plant  them 
out  as  previously  described  for  runners. 
This  work  is  best  carried  out  during  April,  so 
as  to  give  the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth. 
By  September  they  will  be  strong  plants 
ready  to  transplant  into  frames.  Those 
left  in  the  garden  commence  to  bloom  early 
in  the  new  year,  and  will  produce  flowers 
freely  throughout  the  spring.  Plants  grown 
as  described  can  be  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  the  garden  in  September  in  such 
positions  as  were  suggested  above  :  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  leave  the  work  later  than 
this  month,  or  they  will  fail  to  become  estab- 
lished before  winter.  When  naturalised  in  this 
way  the  plants  increase  and  spread  annually, 
and  bloom  freely  for  a  numl>er  of  years. 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  a  frame. 

Violets  for  Winter. — Violets  are  grown 
in  frames  for  producing  blooms  in  winter, 
a  time  when  they  are  most  appreciated,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  get  good  results 
in  this  way.  Frames  that  have  been  used 
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but  it  need  not  be  composed  of  any  special 
material.     Old  vegetable  rubbish,  leaves,  or 


Detaching  a  growth  from  the  old  Violet  plant.  Planting  the  rooted  growth. 


Showing  the  depth 
at  which  Violet 
plants  should  be 
put. 


HOW    VIOLETS    ARE    GROWN. 
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after  planting  is  completed,  and  it  should 
be  quite  18  inches  in  depth.  A  layer  of  soil 
12  inches  thick  is  placed  on  the  top,  con- 
sisting of  2  parts  loam  (turfy  soil)  and  1 
part  well-rotted  manure,  with  the  addition 
of  some  coarse  sand  or  old  mortar  rubble. 
Bring  the  soil  well  up  to  the  top  of  the 
frame,  so  that  the  Violets  when  planted 
almost  touch  the  glass.  Tliis  is  very  import- 
ant, for  if  they  are  a  long  way  from  the  light 
they  become  weak  and  "  drawn."  Take 
them  up  from  the  open  ground  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and  plant 
them  firmly,  but  do  not  allow  the  crowns 
or  centres  to  be  covered  with  soil.  They  may 
be  placed  fairly  close  together  in  the  frame  ; 
15  inches  apart  each  way  is  sufficient  space 
to  leave  for  the  vigorous  sorts  like  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  10  or  12  inches  for  the  others. 
Give  a  good  watering  after  planting,  and 
give  little  ventilation  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
as  in  this  way  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished in  the  fresh  soil  sooner  than  if  given 
air  freely  from  the  first.  It  is  also  advis- 
able to  spray  them  over  with  a  syringe  about 
twice  a  day  for  a  few  weeks  during  bright 
weather.  When  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished give  more  air  ;  in  fact,  during  mild 
weather  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  en- 
tirely, as  success  with  Violets  depends  very 
largely  upon  their  being  kept  cool  ;  only  by 
admitting  fresh  air  in  all  suitable  weathers 
can  the  plants  be  kept  in  a  robust  and 
vigorous  condition.  Frames  that  are  fitted 
with  hot-water  pipes  are  very  suitable,  for 
although  excessive  warmth  must  be  guarded 
against,  a  little  heat  is  useful  in  wet  weather 
to  dispel  moisture.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  dry  during  the  winter,  or 
the  foliage  and  blooms  will  damp  badly. 
Excessive  atmospheric  moisture,  together 
with  insufficient  ventilation,  are  likely  to 
encourage  attacks  of  Violet  rust,  an  orange- 
coloured  fungus  that  attacks  the  leaves. 


Water  must  be  sparingly  given  during  the 
winter  months,  since  the  soil  dries  very 
slowly.  When  it  shows  signs  of  getting  dry, 
give  sufficient  water  to  moisten  it  thoroughly, 
and  always  choose  a  bright,  dry  morning 
for  the  operation,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
will  dry  quickly.  Later  in  the  season  liquid 
manure  or  a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  or  guano 
should  be  given,  as  this  proves  very  stimu- 
lating and  helps  to  produce  fine  blooms  when 
the  plants  are  getting  past  their  best.  Pick 
off  decaying  or  diseased  leaves  occasion- 
ally, and  endeavour  to  promote  the  condi- 
tions described  as  likely  to  keep  the  Violets 
robust  and  healthy. 

Violets  in  Pots. — Violets  are  often  well 
grown  in  pots,  and  when  this  method  of 
cultivation  is  adopted  7 -inch  pots  are  gener 
ally  used.  Put  crocks  (pieces  of  broken 
flower  pot)  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and 
use  similar  soil  to  that  recommended  for 
plants  in  frames.  Pot  them  in  September, 
make  the  soil  moderately  firm  around  the 
roots,  and  grow  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
about  50°.  When  the  roots  take  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  feed  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water  or  an  artificial  fer- 
tiliser. (Jiven  such  conditions,  they  produce 
very  fine  flowers. 

The  Best  Varieties. —The  following 
varieties  are  recommended  for  general  cul- 
tivation. Single  :  Princess  of  Wales,  purple 
blue ;  Princess  Beatrice,  California,  and 
The  Czar  possess  blooms  of  a  similar  shade 
of  colour,  violet  blue  ;  La  France,  violet 
blue  ;  Admiral  Avellan.  reddish  mauve  ; 
White  Czar,  white  ;  Sulphurea,  primrose  ; 
I  !(>-(•  Perle,  pale  rose.  Double:  Marie 
Louise,  pale  mauve  blue  ;  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  pale  blue:  Nea]K)litan,  lavender 
blue  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  pale  rose  ;  Comte  de 
r.i.i//a.  \\hite.  The  single  varieties  succeed 
best  out  of  doors. 


The  Effect  of  Lime. — Quicklime,  gas- 
lime  or  freshly  slaked  lime  must  never  be 
used  in  potting.  The  best  forms  to  use  for 
this  purpose  are  lime  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  old  mortar  or 
plaster,  and  even  ground  sea  shells  in  cases 
where  plants  will  be  in  the  pots  for  a  long 


period.  Most  plants  have  the  power  of 
exuding  sufficient  acid  from  their  roots  to 
<li--n|\e  whatever  lime  i-  iirn-^ary  for  their 
health  and  growth.  Care  must  \ye  taken  to 
prevent  actual  contact  of  roots  or  stems 
\\ith  .my  fre-h  manurial  substance,  lime,  or 
fermenting  material. 
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Decorative   Garden   Steps 


IN  former  years  garden  steps  were  usually 
of  the  most  formal  character,  and  were 
rarely  introduced  except  in  conjunction 
with  elaborate  architecture,  or  as  makeshifts, 
when,  for  example,  they  were  formed  in 
some  steep  bank  to  admit  of  its  easy  pas- 
sage. The  subject  is  viewed  differently 
to-day ;  the  rigid  lines  of  masonry  steps 
are  often  relieved  by 
miniature  plants  ; 
while  grass  steps,  so 
easily  spoilt  by  con- 
stant use  and  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  in 
good  condition,  are 
replaced  by  simple 
steps  of  wood,  brick, 
or  stone,  and  em- 
bellished also  with 
creeping  or  tufted 
plants. 

Steps  of  Rough 
Wood.— The  sim- 
plest type  of  garden 
step  is  made  of  un- 
hewn timber,  larch- 
poles  being  best  as 
they  resist  decay 
well.  Poles  of  5  to 
6  inches  diameter 
are  suitable,  and 
with  two  poles  laid 
side  by  side  sufficient 
width  is  gained  for 
one  step.  The  low- 
est step  is  always 
laid  first,  and  the 
soil,  having  been 
made  thoroughly 
firm  all  round  it,  the 

second  step  is  laid  in  a  similar  way.  The 
front  pole  forming  the  second  step  is 
bedded  so  that  it  abuts  against  the  back 
of  the  lower  step,  which  thus  prevents 
its  slipping.  Successive  steps  are  laid  in 
the  same  fashion  until  the  stairway  is 
complete.  When  all  the  steps  are  laid,  larch 
poles,  having  one  side  rough-squared  with 
an  axe,  are  laid  at  right  angles  to  form 


Rough  stone  steps,  fringed  with  Pinks,  in 
the  rock  garden. 


the  margins,  the  squared  surface  being 
inside.  These  are  nailed  into  position,  one 
on  each  side,  and  all  cavities  are  filled  with 
soil  made  firm.  The  steps  are  then  ready  for 
planting. 

Brick  Steps. — Another  simple  form  of 
garden  step  is  that  formed  of  brick.  Two 
courses  constitute  each  step,  the  uppermost, 
or  "  tread,"  being 
projected  1  inch  or 
1£  inches  over  the 
lower  course,  as  this 
gives  a  definite 
amount  of  shadow 
that  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  steps. 
Buff-coloured  or 
dark  bricks  are  best 
for  steps;  their 
colouring  is  less 
garish  than  that  of 
red  bricks.  The 
lower  course  is  laid 
lengthwise  and 
bedded  in  mortar. 
Spaces  are  left  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  into 
which  plants  are  in- 
troduced ;  they  are 
filled  with  soil  and 
firmly  rammed,  the 
bricks  forming  the 
second  course  or 
"  tread  "  being  then 
brought  into  position. 
These  are  laid  flat  or 
on  edge,  with  the 
narrow  end  project- 
ing. The  course  of 
brick  forming  the 

front  of  each  step  is  well  laid  in  mortar ;  the 
course  behind  that,  coming,  as  it  does,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  first  or  lower  course  of 
the  second  step,  is  generally  laid  in  soil  to 
allow  moisture  to  trickle  to  the  roots  below. 
Arranged  in  this  manner,  the  treads  of  brick 
steps  may  be  laid  perfectly  level,  or  with 
only  a  slight  backward  slope,  as  the  water 
escapes  through  the  soil  joints.  When  the 
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steps  are  laid  throughout  in  mortar,  the 
treads  must  incline  to  the  front,  so  that 
water  can  run  off  at  once, 

Informal  Stone  Steps.— The  most  pic- 
turesque and  most  useful  material  for  in- 
formal garden  steps  consists  of  rejected 
paving  stones,  that  can  often  be  obtained 
cheaply,  in  towns  and  suburbs,  from  a 
builder's  yard.  They  are  usually  2  or  3 
inches  thick,  and  if  cut  into  widths  of  18 
inches,  form  an  admirable  upper  course,  or 
"  tread,"  while  the  waste  pieces  will  be 
suitable  for  the  second  course.  The  latter 
should  be  bedded  in  mortar  in  a  similar 
manner  as  advised  for  bricks,  arranging  soil 
joints  as  before  into  which  plants  are  intro- 


Stone  stairway  in  an  old  garden. 


duced  and  filling  with  soil  before  the  upper 
course  forming  the  "  treads  "  is  placed  in 
position.  The  treads  should  again  project 
1|  inches  ;  if  the  joints  are  left  f  inch  wide 
and  filled  with  soil,  small  pieces  of  plants 
may  be  put  in,  or  seed  may  be  sown.  The 
lower  course  of  the  second  step  rests  upon 
the  back  edge  of  the  stones  forming  the 
first  "  tread,"  and  each  subsequent  step  is 
built  up  in  this  manner,  so  that  when  the 
stairway  is  finished,  provided  the  ground 
has  been  carefully  firmed  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  practically  immovable,  and  never 
likely  to  subside.  The  soil  used  in  step 
building  should  be  of  a  light  and  porous 
nature  ;  ordinary  garden  soil  of  this  char- 
acter is  quite  suitable,  but 
if  heavy,  clayey  stuff,  add 
sand,  mortar  rubble,  or 
crushed  chalk  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  it  quite 
gritty.  Steps  of  this  charac- 
ter are  not  suited  to  the 
rock  garden.  There  the 
boulders  or  rocks  them- 
selves should  form  the 
steps,  an  arrangement  that 
is  best  provided  for  while 
the  rock  garden  is  under 
construction. 

Plants  for  Step  Crev- 
ices.— Only  quite  low- 
growing  plants  are  suitable 
for  furnishing  the  step 
"  treads."  One  of  the  best 
for  this  work  is  Thyme 
(Thymus  Serphyllum),  as  ifc 
bears  treading  upon,  and 
when  lightly  bruised  in  this 
way  it  fills  the  air  with  its 
delicate  aroma.  There  are 
numerous  varieties — namely, 
alba,  coccinea,  lanuginosa, 
carnosula,  and  villosa. 
Other  suitable  creeping 
plants  are  Arenaria  balea- 
rica,  Mentha  Requieni  (with 
Peppermint-like  scent),  Hy- 
pericum  repens,  Potentilla 
ambigua,  Dryas  octopetala, 
Alyssum  montanum,  and 
Artemisia  brachyphylla 
splendens.  Plants  of  more 
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erect  growth,  suitable  for  placing  im- 
mediately beneath  the  lower  courses  of 
steps,  include  Erinus  alpinus  and  albus, 
Campanula  pusilla  and  alba,  Dianthus 
caesius  and  deltoides,  Asperula  hirta  and 
suberosa,  Hypericum  coris,  Hutchinsia  al- 
pina,  and  Saxifragas  like  oppositifolia, 
Aizoon,  Rhei,  hypnoides,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  these.  Alpine  plants  are  preferably 
established  in  garden  steps  in  spring  or 
late  summer.  After  planting,  they  require 


syringing  with  water  morning  and  evening, 
except  during  hard  frost,  but  after  the  first 
season  little  or  no  attention  is  called  for. 
Seed  of  any  of  the  plants  named,  if  mixed 
with  some  fine  soil  and  sown  in  the  joints, 
will  produce  plants  to  flower  the  following 
year,  and,  in  addition,  seed  of  lonopsidium 
acaule,  Sedum  coeruleum,  Calceolaria  mexi- 
cana,  Linaria  alpina,  and  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata,  if  sown  in  spring,  will  flower  the  same 
year. 


Fuel  for  the  Stove. — Anthracite: 
Anthracite  is  an  economical  substance  to 
use  for  firing,  and  highly  convenient  when 
the  amateur  is  absent  for  long  periods.  It 
should  be  bought  in  lumps  about  the  size  of 
walnuts  ;  it  is  dearer  than  ordinary  coal  to 
begin  with,  but  as  it  lasts  much  longer  it 
proves  very  cheap  in  the  end ;  a  good 
fire  will  last  for  twelve  hours.  Practice  is 
necessary  in  using  anthracite,  for  it  requires 
more  draught  than  the  ordinary  coal.  A 
high  chimney  is  desirable,  and  it  will  prove 
very  successful  if  left  alone.  Coal  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  fire  a  good  start.  Coal  : 
Coal  "  slack  "  is  good  for  feeding  the  stove, 
but  a  fire  built  from  it  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  the  anthracite  fires.  It  is  a  cheap 
material,  especially  if  bought  in  quantity, 
and  if  not  too  fine  will  give  little  trouble  ; 
the  heat  obtained  is  less  than  from  the 
anthracite.  Coke  :  Coke  gives  as  good  heat 
as  anthracite,  but  a  fire  from  it  is  not  so 
reliable,  and  the  amateur  absent  for  long 
speiis  cannot  depend  altogether  on  its  last- 
ing powers.  Large  cinders  saved  from  the 
house  fires  may  be  regarded  as  coke.  For  a 
smart  stove  the  coke  ought  to  be  bought 
broken  into  lumps  not  any  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg.  Best  for  the  amateur  :  Perhaps 
the  best  firing  for  the  amateur  who  can 
give  his  stove  attention  fairly  regularly  will 
be  a  mixture  of  some  of  the  above  >ul>- 
stances.  Two  parts  of  anthracite  or  coke 
mixed  with  1  part  of  fine  coal  is  excellent, 
but  the  substances  are  mixed  in  all  propor- 
tions. The  best  plan  is  to  experiment  in  a 
small  way  and  find  what  mixture  is  best 
adapted  for  the  particular  stove  used  and 


for  the  attention  which  can  be  given  to  it. 
All  fuels  burn  better  and  give  off  a  steadier 
heat  if  slightly  moistened  before  use. 

How  to  Make  Leaf-mould. — Leaves  of 
hard-wooded,  deciduous  trees  such  as  Oak, 
Elm  and  Beech  are  best  for  the  formation  of 
leaf-mould,  and  at  least  a  year  should  elapse 
before  the  decomposing  heap  is  used.  To 
hasten  the  decay,  spray  hot  water  on  the  heap 
and  turn  it  over  occasionally.  Leaf-mould 
forms  a  fine  nursery  for  the  development  of 
insects  and  fungi,  so  before  the  material  is 
used  it  should  be  examined,  and  bunches  of 
insect  eggs,  insects  either  dormant  or  active, 
and  twigs  infested  with  fungi  removed. 
Millipedes  are  perhaps  the  most  destructive 
insects  found,  and  they  are  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  Should  pests  be  present,  mix  a  little  lime 
with  the  mould  some  time  before  using  ; 
soot  is  even  better  for  expelling  insects,  but 
by  far  the  best  remedy  is  to  water  the  heap 
with  ammonia  solution,  say  a  large  cupful  of 
household  ammonia  per  gallon  of  water.  If 
any  of  these  three  substances  are  used  a 
week  before  potting,  the  mould  will  benefit 
manurially  also.  Fungoid  pests  are  bad,  and 
often  alx)und  in  badly  prepared  fermenting 
leaf  heaps,  more  especially  if  these  contain 
twigs,  pieces  of  bark  or  tough  leaf -stalks. 
It  is  dangerous  to  use  such  leaves  for  potting 
and  inside  work.  Rather  than  lose  them, 
however,  get  a  pound  of  carbon  disulphide — 
a  most  penetrating  sulphur  compound  in 
liquid  form — and  pour  this  among  the  leaves  ; 
keep  all  lights  away  from  the  liquid  and 
free  of  the  leaf  heap  for  a  day  or  two, 
as  the  carbon  disulphide  is  highly  inflam- 

III. (Mr. 
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CLEANING  Rustic  Work.— It  is 
occasionally  found  that  the  pergola  or 
other  rustic  work  about  the  garden 
requires  cleaning.  The  best  things  to  use 
are  soap,  tepid  water,  and  a  good  scrubbing 
brush,  but  if  the  wood  is  old  and  inhabited 
by  woodlice  or  other  insects  a  paraffin  liquid 
will  be  found  useful  for  cleaning  them.  If 
the  insects  are  causing  trouble  or  annoyance, 
all  loose  bark  should  be  removed  ;  in  fact,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  rustic  work  should 
always  be  made  without  bark,  as  this  practice 
reduces  the  number  of  crevices  in  which 
pests  can  hide  or  breed.  Half  a  cupful  of 
soft  soap  may  be  placed  in  a  large  pail  of 
tepid  water  and  then  a  like  quantity  of 
paraffin  oil  well  stirred  into  it  until  a  uni- 
form mixture  is  obtained.  Sponge  this 
over  all  the  rustic  work  about  the  garden  in 
March  ;  the  odour  passes  off  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Tar  in  Road  Grit. — The  sweepings  or 
scrapings  which  come  from  road  cleaning 
nowadays  often  contain  tar  or  tar  products. 
If  these  come  in  contact  with  growing 
plants  they  have  a  scorching  effect,  and 
check  the  growth  more  or  less.  Store  the 
grit  and  make  use  of  it  in  autumn  or  winter  ; 
it  should  then  be  dug  into  the  soil  and  its 
antiseptic  and  insecticidal  properties  made 
use  of.  Plants  bedded  out  in  spring  will 
suffer  no  harm.  It  can  also  be  spread  among 
established  plants  during  winter,  and  dug 
into  the  soil.  To  get  rid  of  the  tar  pro- 
ducts for  any  special  purpose,  spread  the 
grit  out  thinly  on  some  dry  place  and  expose 
to  the  weather  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
To  test  for  tar  in  road  scrapings,  place  a 
handful  of  the  grit  in  a  little  boiling 
water  and  stir  it  up.  The  odour  or  the 
coloured  oily  film  on  top  will  show  the 
presence  of  tar. 

Soaps  in  Gardening. — The  gardener  has 
to  use  soap  for  many  different  things.  He 
is  advised  that  soft  soap  is  an  excellent 
insecticide  for  aphides,  or  it  is  given  as  an 
ingredient  of  certain  mixtures.  He  has  to 
wash  his  pots,  his  greenhouse,  or  his  tools, 
and  his  daily  ablutions  are  a  necessity.  In 


all  cases  he  will  find  that  disinfectant  soaps 
are  much  superior  to  the  commoner  varie- 
ties. Lifebuoy  or  carbolic  soap,  or  Cyllin, 
Kerol,  and  Izal  disinfectant  hard  and  soft 
soaps  should  be  used,  and  the  small  amount 
of  disinfectant  substance  in  them  will 
increase  their  value  and  their  worth  for  all 
horticultural  work.  They  are  not  much 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  soaps,  and 
will  be  found  penetrating  insecticides  and 
cleansing  agents  to  work  into  cracks  and 
crevices  about  the  garden.  Use  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  the  hard  soaps. 

Lawn  Sand. — Lawn  sand  is  a  mixture 
which  is  employed  to  assist  the  growth  of 
grass  on  a  lawn  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
down  weeds.  The  active  principle  of  these 
sands  is  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Some  "  sands  "  contain  the 
former,  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  having  been 
found,  and  they  are  excellent  for  assisting 
the  growth  of  grass  so  that  weeds  are 
stifled  and  prevented  from  disfiguring  the 
lawn.  The  sulphate  of  iron  mixtures  are 
more  for  killing  weeds  and  giving  the  grass 
a  rich  colour  than  for  use  as  a  manure. 
These  sands  can  be  bought  in  prepared  form 
with  full  directions  for  use.  A  good  lawn 
sand  can  be  made  by  mixing  \  Ib.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  (called  "  copperas  "  in  shops), 
\\  Ib.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  from 
10  to  15  Ib.  of  any  kind  of  sand  ;  grind 
the  chemicals  into  a  fine  powder,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  The  cost  of  that  quantity, 
charging  nothing  for  the  sand,  will  be  4d., 
and  it  will  prove  a  rich  manurial  substance, 
able  to  kill  Daisies  and  other  weeds.  Spread 
it  evenly  over  the  lawn  at  from  2  to  4  oz.  per 
square  yard,  or  dust  some  into  the  heart  of 
each  weed  to  kill  it. 

To  Kill  Tree  Stumps. — The  roots  of  trees 
which  are  sawn  down  are  difficult  to  remove 
until  they  have  decayed  a  little.  Bore  a  hole 
into  the  wood  where  it  was  sawn  across  and 
pour  into  this,  now  and  again,  some  strong 
chemical  like  vitriol,  weed-killer,  or  brine. 
These  will  accelerate  the  process  of  decay  and 
the  roots  may  be  removed  without  further 
difficulty. 


SHOWING    HOW  TO 
STAKE    PLANTS. 


A  Gladiolus  neatly  staked. 


A  slovenly  support. 


A  plant  badly  staked. 


Tying  several  growths 
one  stake. 


Showing  the  proper  wa 
to  tie  plants. 


The  wrong 


Stakes  for  supporting  plants  should  not  be  more  prominent  than  necessary.  Green  painted 
stakes  are  the  least  conspicuous,  besides  lasting  longer  than  unpainted  ones.  For  tying  small 
plants  green  raffia  is  the  least  conspicuous ;  but  for  such  plants  as  Carnations  wire  supports 
are  recommended.  Growths  should  not  be  tied  tightly  to  the  stakes.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
ties  from  slipping,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  the  raffia  tightly  to  the  stake  before  passing  it 
round  the  growth.  Stakes  of  any  appreciable  size  should  always  be  pointed  at  the  lower  end. 
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Hardy   Ornamental    Grasses 


THESE     are     useful     and     charming 
subjects  for  cultivation  in  the  garden, 
and    are    now    recognised    as    indis- 
pensable    for     vase     decoration     and     for 
bouquets.       They    are    effective    if    grown 
in  a  mixed  border  ;   some  look  well  in  the 
rockery  or  among  ferns,  and  most,  if  cut 
on   a   dry  day  and  kept  in   a  cool    place, 


will  retain  their  brilliance  and  beauty  for 
a  long  time.  Many  can  be  dyed  to  increase 
their  charm.  For  early  planting  they  can 
be  sown  in  the  cold  frame  in  February  or 
March,  but  if  small  6-inch  circles  be  drawn 
in  the  border  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  in 
these  in  April  and  May,  they  will  figure 
prominently  when  the  garden  is  at  its  best. 


NAME 

HEIGHT 

IN 

INCHES 

COMMON 

NAME 

SOIL 

REMARKS  ox  APPEARANCE,  ETC. 

Agrostis 

9-24 

Cloud  grass, 

Ordinary  garden     Pulchella,  the  dwarf  sort,  yields  loose  panicles 

etc. 

soil 

with  stiff  branches  ;    nebulosa  has  panicles  of 

light  wavy  branches,  and  resembles,  in  bunches, 

a  small   cloud.     Both   are   very   effective   in 

bouquets  or  in  the  border. 

Aira     .. 

6-15 

Hair  grass 

Moist  garden 

Flexuosa    has    loose    open    panicles    of    waved 

soil 

branches,  and  is  a  lovely  brown  ;    pulchella, 

very  dwarf,  delicate  and  graceful,  with  thin 

stems  and  very  small  flowers  ;    both  fine  for 

bouquets.     The   latter  is  very  pretty  on  the 

rockery,   the  former  among  ferns  or  among 
bushes. 

Avena  sterilis 

24-30 

Oat    grass   or 
Animated  Oat 

Ordinary  soil 

A  tall  elegant  plant  ;   drooping  panicles  of  large 
spikelets  ;     flowers    tinted,    with    long    awns. 

Looks  best  among  tall  plants  ;   not  often  used 

for  bouquets  ;    fine  for  vases. 

Briza  .. 

9-18 

Quaking  grass 

Leafy,  peaty 
loam 

Gracilis,  the  elegant,  silvery  quaking  grass  ;  light, 
graceful  branches  which  shake  at  the  slightest 

touch  ;    globular  beads  of  silver  grey  seeds, 
shining  ;      sometimes    purplish.     Maxima,     a 

larger  variety,   has  panicles   drooping  at  the 
end.     Dried  for  vases  or  used  with  cut  flowers. 

Bromus 
brizaeformis 

12-15 

Brome  grass 

Common  soil 

Not  unlike  Briza  maxima.     Drooping,  one-sided 
panicles  of  spikelets,  having  an  appearance  like 
cultivated     Oats    when     green.     Along    with 

Aira  pulchella  it  looks  well  among  ferns  or  in 
the  woodland  garden.     Can  be  dyed  and  kept 
in  vases. 

Coix 
lachryma 

18-24 

Job's  Tears 

Good  rich  soil 

Best  sown  in  heat  and  planted  out  in  late  May  ; 
heavy,  pearly  grey  seeds  about  the  size  of  a 

Cherry  stone,  hanging  in  clusters  out  of  a  kind 
of  sheath.     Unique  appearance. 

Dactylis 
glomerata 

15-24 

Cock's  Foot  or 
Gardeners' 
Garters 

Any  soil 

The  variegata  is  the  only  form  used  :  very  pretty 
for  bedding  purposes  :    forms  small  tufts  and 
has  beautiful  light  silvery  appearance.     Should 
not  be  allowed  to  flower  or  seed  to  keep  up 
effect. 

Eragrostis 
elegans 

12-24 

Love  grass 

Ordinary  garden 
soil 

A  pretty  garden  plant,  useful  for  cutting,  and 
effective  in  vases  with  cut  flowers. 

Eulalia 
japonica 

45-50 

Zebra  grass 

Ordinary  soil 

All  the  types  of  this  variety  are  striking  foliage 
plants,  but  zebrina,  with   crossbars  of  yellow 

on   the   leaves,   is   the   most  unusual.     Large 

panicles    8-12     in.     long     and     purplish.     A 

variety  can  be  had  with  yellow  mid-rib. 

An  edging  of  Snow  in  Summer   (Cerastium  tomentosum). 
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HARDY    ORNAMENTAL    GRASSES    (continued) 


NAME 

HEIGHT 

IN 

INCHES 

COMMON 
NAME 

SOIL 

REMARKS  ON  APPEARANCE,  ETC. 

Gynerium 
argenteum 

60-80 

Pampas  or 
Uva  grass 

Rich  loamy  soil 

Best  raised  in  heat  early  ;  a  noble  plant  for  edges 
of  lawns  and  in  shrubberies.  Effective,  white 
or  yellowish,  plumose  panicles  ;  a  variety  can 
be  had  with  yellow  leaves.  Panicles  very 
pretty  when  dyed  and  placed  in  vases.  Re- 
quires shelter  from  strong  winds. 

Hordeum 
jubatum 

18-24 

Squirrel's  Tail 
or 
Barley  grass 

Ordinary  soil 

Fine  for  bouquets.  Loose  spikes  of  yellowish 
green  or  silvery  grey  soft  hairs  (as  name). 
Looks  well  in  the  border  among  annuals. 

Lagurus 
ovatus 

12-18 

Hare's  Tail 
grass 

Ordinary  soil 

Best  sown  in  August,  wintered  in  cold  frame,  and 
planted    out  ;     bears    heads    which    look    like 
.globular  tufts  of  silvery  soft  hairs  ;  long  slender 
stems.     In  bouquets  or  dried  for  vases. 

Panicum 

18-36 

Panick  grass 

Rich  leafy 
sandy  soil 

Some  sorts  used  in  conservatory  ;  rather 
neglected  for  border  work.  Spectabile,  a  tall 
green  plant,  virgatum,  silvery  green,  and 
others  useful  in  shrubberies  or  in  woodland 
gardens. 

Pennisetum    .  . 

15-24 

Ordinary  loamy 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  graceful  grasses  ; 
bears  large  numbers  of  loose  spikes  like  tufts 
of  downy  hairs,  longer  than  the  former. 
Longistylum,  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct, 
the  long  awns  having  a  graceful  appearance. 
Ruepellianum  also  very  ornamental. 

Setaria 
macrochaeta 

9-15 

Foxtail  grass 

Rich  soil 

Spikelets  ovate  in  a  dense  cylindrical  panicle  ; 
flowers  shining  and  silky  in  appearance. 
Very  fine  among  low  flowering  plants  or  in 
loose  bouquets. 

Stipa  .. 

15-24 

Feather  grass 
or    Winged 
Spike  grass 

Light  garden 
soil 

Sow  in  February  in  heat,  harden  off  and  plant 
out  at  end  of  May.  Pennata  bears  feathery 
plumes,  handsome  and  ornamental  ;  useful 
for  bouquets.  Giganiea  and  elegantissima  are 
the  largest,  and  fine  for  vases. 

Uniola 
latifolia 

30-40 

Spike  grass 

Ordinary  soil 

Spikelets  oblong,  hanging  on  long  pedicels  ; 
panicle  loose  ;  very  pretty  in  open  spaces 
where  it  can  overtop  surrounding  shrubs. 
Paniculata  is  larger  still. 

Zea 

20-60 

Maize  or 
Indian  corn 

Rich  soil 

Sow  seeds  early  under  glass.  The  variegata  form 
most  used  in  flower  garden  ;  an  excellent 
foliage  plant  giving  the  border  a  tropical 
appearance.  Quadricolor,  a  unique  variety, 
has  green  leaves  striped  and  spotted  with 
white,  rose,  and  yellow. 

Ivy  Under  Trees. — One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  Ivy  is  that  it  will  live  and  thrive 
where  no  other  plant  will  grow.  Under  the 
dense  shade  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  where  no 
gleam  of  summer  sunshine  penetrates,  it 
steadily  makes  its  way  until  every  inch  of 
bare  earth  is  covered  ;  and  then,  nothing 
daunted,  it  mounts  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
Wherever  there  is  a  bare,  ugly  space  in 
which  no  flowers  will  live,  put  in  a  few 
plants  of  Ivy,  and  you  will  at  least 
have  something  green  and  refreshing  to 
look  at. 


The  Value  of  Sand.  —  Sand  keeps  the 
soil  round  cuttings  compact,  yet  porous 
enough  for  drainage  ;  it  prevents  contact 
of  cuttings  and  tender  roots  with  fermenting 
material  or  strong  manures  in  the  soil,  and 
it  makes  a  heavy  loam  much  lighter  and 
more  friable.  Silver  or  fine  grey  sand  is 
best  for  potting  cuttings  or  bulbs  ;  coarser 
or  mason's  sand  may  be  used  where  the  chief 
aim  is  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  Clean  road 
grit  may  be  regarded  as  a  coarse  and  sharp 
quality  of  sand.  Red  sand  contains  too 
much  iron  for  use  in  potting. 
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Everlasting    Flowers 


THE  name  "  Everlasting  Flowers  "  is 
appropriately  given  to  plants  that 
produce  coloured  bracts  or  flowers 
which,  when  cut  and  dried,  retain  much  of 
their  beauty.  A  number  of  them  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden,  more  especi- 
ally in  small  gardens  having  no  greenhouse 
to  supply  cut  blooms  for  indoor  decoration 
in  winter.  In  appraising  their  value  for 
cutting  and  drying  for  winter  decoration, 
their  use  as  ornamental  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  and  garden  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  addition  to  their  dainty  colours, 
the  flowers  possess  the  important  quality 
of  lasting  in  good  condition  on  the  plants 
as  long  as,  or  even  longer  than,  those  of 
most  other  plants.  Gathering  and  drying 
the  flowers  requires  to  be  carefully  done. 
They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry,  sunny 
day  when  the  flowers  are  fairly  well  de- 
veloped, but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
expose  the  centre  or  eye.  These  remarks 
apply  to  Helichrysum,  Helipterum,  Acro- 
clinium,  and  similar  types  of  flowers.  The 
Statice  and  Gypsophila  flowers  are  rather 
different,  and  are  best  cut  when  fully  open, 
but  they  must  not  be  left  to  do  duty  on 
the  plants  too  long,  or  when  dried  they  will 
have  lost  much  brilliancy  of  colour.  As 
the  flowers  are  cut,  tie  them  in  small  bunches 
and  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  shed  head  down- 
wards until  dry.  It  is  preferable  to  grow 
a  fresh  supply  each  year,  though  with  care 
the  flowers  may  be  made  to  do  duty  in 
a  room  for  two  or  even  three  years. 

Rooms  may  be  made  very  bright  and 
pleasing  in  winter  with  tastefully  arranged 
vases  of  Everlasting  Flowers.  They  may 
be  used  alone  or  in  association  with  dried 
grasses.  On  the  Continent  far  greater  use 
is  made  of  the  Everlasting  Flowers  than  in 
this  country.  The  French  grow  them  com- 
mercially in  quantity  for  making  wreaths, 
crosses,  and  bouquets.  In  this  country 
during  quite  recent  years  a  considerable 
demand  has  sprung  up  for  bunches  of 
the  Annual  Sea  Lavenders  or  Statices, 
S.  sinuata  and  varieties  being  the  most 
popular. 


HARDY   PERENNIAL   EVERLASTING 
FLOWERS 

Sea  Lavender,  or  Statice,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Everlasting  Flowers. 
Some  kinds  are  perennial,  others  are  annual ; 
some  of  them  may  be  treated  as  biennials. 
The  perennial  sorts  are  suitable  for  the  front 
of  the  herbaceous  or  mixed  border  and  the 
rockery.  A  sandy  soil  and  a  sunny  position 
are  most  suitable  for  the  Sea  Lavenders. 
They  may  be  increased  by  means  of  seeds 
sown  in  March  or  April,  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  during  August 
and  September,  and  division  of  the  roots 
in  autumn  or  spring.  The  Great  Sea  Laven- 
der, Statice  latifolia,  grows  2  to  2£  feet 
high,  and  has  large  panicles  of  cloud-like, 
small  lavender-blue  flowers.  The  season 
of  flowering  is  June  to  August.  Statice 
eximia  superba  has  spreading  panicles  of 
lilac  flowers.  The  Common  Sea  Lavender, 
Statice  Limonium,  a  British  plant  with 
bluish-lilac  flowers,  and  its  white  variety 
alba,  are  useful  garden  plants  and  for  cut- 
ting ;  Gmelini,  purple-violet,  and  tartarica, 
ruby-red,  complete  a  useful  half-dozen 
kinds. 

Pearly  Everlasting  of  North  America. 
— Anaphalis  (Antennaria)  margaritacea,  in 
addition  to  its  value  in  the  garden,  is  much 
prized  for  winter  decoration.  The  plants 
are  propagated  by  division  in  autumn  or 
spring.  Plant  for  preference  on  a  warm, 
sunny  border  in  light  soil.  It  grows  1  foot 
or  more  in  height  and  bears  white  flowers. 
The  Pearly  Everlasting  is  used  extensively 
for  wreaths  and  crosses,  being  one  of  the 
most  important  "  Immortelle  "  flowers. 

Chalk  Plant.— Gypsophila  paniculata  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  hardy  plants  we 
possess  for  cutting.  The  light  and  graceful 
panicles  of  small  white  blossom  are  un- 
equalled for  arranging  witli  large,  brightly- 
coloured  blooms.  The  cloud-like  masses  of 
bloom  on  plants  2.J  to  3  feet  in  height  add 
grace  to  any  mixed  border.  The  double 
variety  is  even  more  valuable  than  the 
single  one.  Propagation  is  best  done  in 
spring  by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  taking 
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cuttings.  Plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble  mixed 
in  the  soil  improves  Gypsophila,  especially  if 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  heavy. 

Sea  Holly. — The  Eryngium  or  Sea  Holly 
is  among  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
perennials  it  is  possible  to  plant  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  The  plants  have  the 
additional  value  of  providing  valuable  mate- 
rial when  cut  for  indoor  decoration  in  winter. 
The  beautiful  silvery  grey  or  blue  sheen  of 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  bracts  remains  fresh 
during  winter,  provided  care  is  exercised  in 
the  cutting  and  drying.  A  selection  of  the 
best  kinds  should  include  the  Alpine  Sea 
Holly,  E.  alpinum,  growing  2  to  3  feet 
high  ;  the  Ivory  Thistle,  E.  giganteum,  3 
to  4  feet  high  ;  Oliver's  Sea  Holly,  E. 
Oliverianum,  3  to  5  feet  high  ;  E.  amethys- 
tinum,  1  foot  to  2  feet ;  and  E.  planum,  1 
foot  to  2  feet.  The  Sea  Hollies  thrive  in 
most  soils  and  situations,  provided  the 
ground  is  well  drained.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  division  of  the  roots,  and 
root  cuttings. 

Globe  Thistle.— The  Echinops  or  Globe 
Thistle  is  not  exactly  a  true  Everlasting 
Flower,  but  the  pretty  spherical  thistle- 
like  heads  of  flowers  last  in  good  condition 
most  of  the  winter  if  cut  at  the  right  time 
and  carefully  dried.  When  left  on  the 
plants  too  long  the  flower  heads  fall  to 
pieces  a  few  weeks  after  gathering.  E. 
bannaticus,  4  feet ;  E.  Ritro,  3  feet ;  E. 
giganteus,  and  E.  spaerocephalus  are  all 
excellent  for  cutting  and  border  decoration. 

ANNUAL  EVERLASTING  FLOWERS 
Helichrysum. — The  best  known  and  most 
popular  of  all  the  Everlasting  Flowers  is 
Helichrysum  bracteatum,  a  hardy  annual, 
native  of  Australia.  Growing  about  3  feet 
in  height,  the  Helichrysums  are  showy 
plants  for  borders  and  beds.  When  cut  and 
dried  they  are  unsurpassed  for  winter 
decoration  in  vases.  A  selection  of  colours 
may  be  purchased  separately  or  a  mixed 
packet  of  seeds  will  furnish  a  wide  range  of 
colours.  The  most  distinct  are  Silver  Globe 
or  Silver  Ball,  silvery  white ;  Golden  Globe, 
or  luteum,  yellow  ;  Fireball  or  coccineum', 
crimson.  Sow  the  seeds  during  March, 
preferably  in  a  heated  greenhouse.  Prick 
off  the  seedlings  into  boxes  when  large 


enough,  and  transfer  to  a  cold  frame  to 
harden  off  early  in  May.  Plant  out  9  to 
12  inches  apart  at  the  end  of  May  in  a  sunny 
position.  Groups  of  six  to  twelve  plants 
are  effective  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Fairy  Immortelles. — The  dainty  flowers 
of  Helipterum,  Rhodanthe,  and  Acroclinium 
have  been  most  fittingly  named  the  Fairy 
Immortelles.  Whether  growing  in  the 
border  or  cut  and  used  for  indoor  decora- 
tion in  winter,  the  charming  everlasting 
blossoms  seldom  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Of  Acroclinium  roseum  there  are  four 
varieties — rose,  white,  double  rose,  and 
double  white  ;  the  average  height  is  12 
inches.  Helipterum  Humboldtianum  (San- 
fordii)  has  bright  yellow  heads  of  flowers, 
borne  on  plants  15  to  18  inches  in  height. 
The  blooms  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  are 
rosy-pink,  with  yellow  centre  ;  varieties  of 
this  are  offered  in  distinct  colours :  car- 
mine, rose,  crimson,  and  white.  They  grow 
about  12  inches  high.  Seed  may  be  sown 
thinly  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  from  the 
end  of  March  onwards,  the  seedlings  being 
planted  out  in  May  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
or  sown  in  groups  on  a  warm,  sunny  border 
during  April.  Similar  treatment  is  suitable 
for  Xeranthemum.  This  grows  2  feet  in 
height.  There  are  varieties  bearing  flowers 
of  different  colours.  They  belong  to  the 
Daisy  Order  (Compositae),  and  are  forms  of 
Xeranthemum  annuum,  a  South  European 
plant. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERLASTING  FLOWERS 
Sea  Lavender. — The  Statice,  or  Sea 
Lavender,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  greenhouse  Everlastings.  Most  of  the 
kinds  cultivated  under  glass  grow  wild  in 
the  Canary  Isles.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  readers  familiar  with  that  locality 
that  the  Sea  Lavenders  do  not  require 
much  heat  in  winter.  Only  just  sufficient 
to  keep  out  frost  will  suffice.  In  the 
extreme  southern  and  south-western  counties 
Statices  that  are  grown  under  glass  in  the 
London  district  may  be  safely  planted  out- 
side at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall.  The 
greenhouse  Sea  Lavenders  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  shrubs,  because  they  never  die 
down.  In  fact,  when  they  once  commence 
to  flower,  the  plants  are  nearly  always  more 


A  group  of  perennial  Larkspur  (Delphinium)  in  blue  and 
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or  less  in  bloom.  A  suitable  soil  consists 
of  3  parts  turfy  loam  to  1  part  leaf-mould  ; 
plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  a  little  broken 
charcoal  or  soft  brick  about  the  size  of 
peas  should  be  mixed  in.  Propagation  is 
by  seeds  and  cuttings  during  spring  and 
summer.  The  greatest  success  with  cut- 
tings is  usually  obtained  when  they  are 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed 
under  a  handlight  or  bell-glass  on  the 
greenhouse  stage.  The  bottom  heat  of  a 
closed  propagating  frame  is  not  necessary. 
Plants  obtained  from  both  seeds  and  cut- 
tings commence  to  flower  in  about  six 
months.  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
the  best-known  sorts  of  perennial  duration 
— those  that  continue  to  grow  and  increase 
in  size  from  year  to  year.  They  may  even 
become  in  course  of  time  large  enough  to 
be  placed  in  tubs  and  put  outside  in  sum- 
mer on  the  terrace  or  steps  with  such 
plants  as  Agapanthus  and  Hydrangea. 
Statice  arborescens,  the  Tree-like  Sea  Laven- 
der, has  blue  flowers  and  large  leaves  ;  the 
stem  branches  freely  and  grows  in  time 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  Bourgeau's  Sea 
Lavender(S.Bou  rgaei ) 
has  pretty  purple  and 
white  flowers.  The 
Hybrid  Sea  Lavender 
(S.  profusa)  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  the 
greenhouse  kinds,  as 
it  flowers  very  freely. 
Small  plants  less  than 
1  foot  in  height  make 
delightful  little  ob- 
jects in  5-inch  wide 
(48  size)  pots,  while 
specimens  3  feet 
through  and  2  feet 
high  are  no  unusual 
sight  at  a  large 
flower  show.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  what  a 
useful  plant  this  is. 
The  flowers  are  pur- 
ple and  white.  The 
Rose-coloured  Statice 
(S.  rosea)  is  very  dis- 
tinct, with  rosy -tinted 
blooms,  as  the  name 
suggests.  The  height 
4 


One  of  the  Sea  Lavenders  (Statice  Suworowi), 
an  attractive  plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 


of  plants  in  pots  is  from  12  inches  to  2  feet. 
During  recent  years  the  annual  Sea  Laven- 
ders have  increased  in  popularity  for  grow- 
ing in  pots  in  the  cool  and  cold  greenhouse. 
Quite  the  most  beautiful  is  S.  Suworowi, 
with  lovely  branched  inflorescences  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  makes  a  graceful  pot 
plant,  and  the  dried  flowers  are  delightful 
for  winter  decoration.  There  are  several 
forms  of  the  large-flowered  annual  Statice 
sinuata  ;  the  mauve  variety  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  grown.  Bonduelli  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  sinuata ;  alba,  of 
course,  is  white  ;  and  there  is  also  a  purple 
form.  Seeds  of  all  these  may  be  purchased 
in  separate  packets  or  in  mixture  as  sinuata 
hybrida.  March  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow 
the  seeds,  which  should  be  in  light,  sandy 
soil.  The  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is  a 
convenient  place  to  raise  the  seedlings. 
When  these  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  off  in  3-inch  pots,  placing  four 
round  the  side  of  each  pot.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  the  young  plants  will  be 
ready  for  removal  to  the  flowering  pots, 
5  inches  wide  (48  size),  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months'  time.  They 
flower  in  about  four 
months  from  seeds. 
S.  Suworowi  takes 
rather  longer,  and  for 
this  reason  is  often 
sown  in  August  and 
treated  as  a  biennial 
or  sown  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  during 
February.  This  rose- 
coloured  Sea  Lavender 
is  stronger  than  S. 
sinuata  ;  one  plant  in 
a  pot  is  sufficient — 
August  -  sown  plants 
in  6-inch  (32  size) 
pots,  and  spring  sown 
plants  in  5-inch  (48 
size)  pots. 

Fairy  Immortelles 
are  a  pleasing  group 
of  half-hardy  annuals 
much  prized  for  pot 
culture.  Though  re- 
sembling one  another 
in  habit  and  flowers, 
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botanists  divide  them  into  three  families. 
Acroclinium  (Helipterum)  roseum  is  perhaps 
the  chief.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  :  a 
single  rose-flowered,  a  white,  a  semi-double 
rose-flowered,  and  a  semi-double  white- 
flowered.  The  other  kinds  are  Helipterum 
Sanfordii  (syn.  H.  Humboldtianum),  bearing 
yellow  flowers,  and  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  rosy-pink  with  yellow 
centres.  In  pots  all  these  Fairy  Immortelles 
grow  from  9  to  12  inches  high.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  August  or  September  for 
spring  flowering,  and  in  March  and  April  for 
summer  flowering.  Pots  5  inches  wide  are 
convenient  to  use,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Use 
light,  sandy  soil,  filling  the  pots  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  rim  ;  this  will  leave  space  for 
a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  when  the  young 
plants  are  about  3  inches  in  height.  Fifteen 
to  eighteen  seeds  should  be  sown  in  each 
pot,  the  number  of  young  plants  being  re- 
duced later  to  twelve  in  the  event  of  all  the 
seeds  growing.  Support  will  be  necessary, 
the  neatest  being  twigs  from  an  old  birch 
broom.  Another  method  is  to  place  four 
thin  hazel  stakes  round  the  side  of  each  pot. 
The  slender  growths  of  the  plants  are  kept 
within  these  by  looping  two  or  three  strands 
of  raffia  or  thread  round  the  stakes.  A 
little  stimulant  may  be  given  the  young 


plants  as  soon  as  the  tiny  buds  are  visible 
in  the  tips  of  the  growths.  Canary  Guano, 
Clay's  Fertilizer,  soot  water,  or  liquid  cow 
manure  are  suitable.  Discontinue  their  use 
when  the  most  forward  buds  are  half  ex- 
panded. With  care  and  attention  these 
Fairy  Immortelles  will  last  in  good  condi- 
tion in  the  greenhouse  for  three  months. 
When  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  water. 
Aphelexis. — This  plant  is  classed  as  an 
Everlasting,  though  the  flower  stalks  are  so 
short  as  to  be  of  very  little  use  for  cutting 
for  winter  decoration.  The  plants,  how- 
ever, are  well  worth  cultivating  for  green- 
house display,  the  flowers  lasting  in  good 
condition  on  the  plants  for  three  months 
or  more.  The  flowering  season  is  spring. 
Propagation  is  by  cuttings  inserted  in  August 
under  a  bell-glass.  The  most  suitable  soil 
is  peat  and  sand  ;  fairly  firm  potting  is 
necessary.  The  plants  commence  to  flower 
when  eighteen  months  old  in  3|  inch  pots, 
and  as  they  are  of  comparatively  slow  growth 
they  continue  to  be  of  decorative  value 
for  some  years,  if  repotted  into  a  slightly 
larger  pot  every  second  or  third  season. 
There  are  four  distinct  varieties  :  humilis, 
pink ;  grandiflora,  rosy -purple ;  purpurea 
or  macrantha,  purple ;  and  rosea,  pale 


To  Prevent  Rusting  of  Tools. — Many 
methods  are  adopted  for  keeping  tools  free 
from  rust,  and  the  little  extra  labour  involved 
by  any  of  them  is  amply  repaid  in  the 
increased  life  of  the  tool,  its  attractiveness, 
and  its  easier  manipulation.  Here  is  one 
simple  method.  Remove  all  the  dirt  from 
the  implement  (there  won't  be  any  adhering 
to  the  iron  if  the  tools  are  kept  in  this  way), 
then  wash  it  clean  with  water,  and  dry  it 
with  a  rag  of  some  kind.  Mix  equal  parts 
of  paraffin  and  sweet  oil,  and  keep  it  in  a 
closed  syrup  tin  or  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle  ;  when  the  implement  is  dry  rub  it 
over  with  a  piece  of  cotton  waste  or  woollen 
rag,  which  is  kept  moistened  with  the 
above  liquid  and  always  ready  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  labour  is  infinitesimal  when 
made  a  feature  of  routine  work,  and  the 


implements    last    longer    and    work    more 
easily. 
A  Hint   When   Syringing.— When  the 

ordinary  hand  syringe  is  used  to  spray  bushes 
and  plants  with  an  oily  or  soapy  emulsion, 
great  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in 
holding  the  barrel  sufficiently  tight  to 
develop  the  required  force  necessary  for 
successful  work.  If  this  is  so,  a  band  of 
metal  should  be  soldered  round  the  barrel 
at  the  most  convenient  spot ;  a  piece  of 
corrugated  brass  or  lacquered  metal  raised 
£  inch  in  the  centre  gives  a  secure  hold. 
I  have  also  seen  a  piece  of  thick  copper 
wire  wound  tightly  round  .  the  barrel  and 
soldered  in  position  for  the  same  purpose. 
Any  plumber  will  do  the  wrork  for  a  few 
pence.  A  firm  grip  of  the  syringe  is 
essential  to  convenient  working. 
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That   Shady   Border   of   Yours 


THE    question    of    what    to   plant   on  is   very   heavy  4   to   6  inches  of  drainage, 
a    shady    border    is    a    difficult    one,  consisting  of  brick  rubble  and  clinkers,  must 
confronting  many  garden  lovers,  the  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  of  the  trench  as 
town    and    suburban    gardener     especially.  the  work  proceeds,  first  throwing  out  sum- 
Some,  having  tried  a  few  unsuitable  plants,  cient  soil  to  make  room  for  the  drainage. 


say  that  very  little  can  be 
grown  in  such  a  position, 
consequently  the  border  in 
the  shade  is  neglected. 
However,  shady  borders  on 
which  some  plants  cannot 
be  successfully  cultivated 
are  really  very  few  and 
far  between.  The  worst 
are  those  full  of  tree  roots 
and  overhung  with  branches. 
The  keen  lover  of  flowers 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove a  border  such  as  this, 
though  it  certainly  requires 
more  skill  and  attention 
than  one  is  accustomed  to 
give  to  the  ordinary  flower 
border  in  an  open,  sunny 
position  ;  but  what  of  this  ? 
the  greater  the  difficulties 
the  more  intense  will  be 
the  pleasure  when  they  are 
overcome. 

The  first  thing  to  do 
with  a  border  overhung 
with  branches  is  to  shorten 
as  many  of  these  as  pos- 
sible without  making  the 
trees  look  unsightly.  The 
next  business  will  be  to 
trench  the  ground  2  feet 
deep,  taking  out  all  tree 
roots.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
work  in  some  chopped  turf 
and  old,  decayed  manure. 
The  trenching  must  be 
repeated  every  second  or 
third  year,  as  the  tree  roots  will  soon 
spread  into  the  border  again,  especially 


Flower   of    the   West   Wind 
(Zephyranthes  Candida)  as  an 
edging  to  a  shady  border. 


Burnt  soil,  wood-ashes,  old 
mortar  rubble,  and  sweep- 
ings from  country  roads  if 
mixed  with  heavy,  wet  soil 
will  improve  it  very  con- 
siderably. Another  method 
of  improving  heavy  clay 
soils  is  to  dig  in  lime  freely 
during  October,  and  turn 
over  the  ground  at  least 
three  times  during  the 
winter,  leaving  the  surface 
very  rough,  so  that  the 
weather  may  act  on  it, 
and  deferring  the  planting 
until  March. 

THE    BEST    KINDS    TO 
GROW 

The  following  hardy 
perennials  can  be  confi- 
dently recommended  for 
shady  and  partially  shaded 
flower  borders. 

Aconitum  (Monks- 
hood). — The  hooded  flowers 
are  in  handsome  spikes,  and 
appear  during  July  and 
August.  A.  Napellus,  blue, 
and  its  varieties,  alba,  white, 
and  bicolor,  blue  and  white, 
are  the  best ;  they  grow 
3  or  4  feet  high. 

Anemone. — The  Japan- 
ese Windflower  (A.  japonica) 
is  one  of  our  showiest  and 
be«t  autumn-flowering 
perennials.  The  plants  grow 
2J  to  3  feet  high,  occasionally  more.  There 
are  numerous  named  varieties  ;  the  prevailing 


when  the  soil  is  improved.      Another  type  shades  of  colour  are  rose,  pink  and  white, 

of    border    is    one    facing    north,    in    which  The  Panque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla),  9  inches 

the  soil  is  heavy  and  wet.     Trenching  again  high,  with  purple  blooms  in  early  summer, 

is  the   secret  of    success,    and   if   the    soil  and  its  white  variety,  alba,  may  be  tried. 
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So,  too,  may  the  Snowdrop  Windflower  (A.  June  and  July  ;  and  C.  rapunculoides, 
sylvestris),  12  inches  high,  which  has  pure  purplish  blue,  2J  to  3  feet,  summer  flowering, 
white  drooping  flowers  during  early  summer.  Cimicifuga. — This  is  distinguished  by 

spikes  of  feathery-white  blossoms  and 
elegant  Spiraea-like  foliage.  The 
plants  grow  3  to  4  feet  high.  C. 
cordifolia,  flowering  from  August  to 
October  ;  C.  racemosa,  July  to  Septem- 
ber ;  and  C.  simplex,  September, 
are  the  best. 

Digitalis  (Foxglove). — Everyone 
with  a  garden  ought  to  grow  Foxgloves. 
Their  charming  spikes  of  flowers  are 
always  welcome,  and  they  are  most 
accommodating  plants ;  the  seeds  fall, 
and  young  plants  spring  up  in  abund- 
ance. A  packet  of  seed  will  furnish 
various  shades  of  colour,  rose  pink, 
purple,  white,  and  many  prettily 
spotted  flowers. 

Doronicum  (Leopard's  Bane). — 
Doronicum  plantagineum  and  the 
variety  Harpur  Crewe  (excelsum)  are  very 
accommodating  plants,  growing  and  flower- 
ing freely  in  the  most  unfavourable  positions. 
They  are  about  3  feet  high,  and  flower  in 
spring  and  early  summer  ;  the  yellow  flowers 
are  delightful  for  cutting. 

Epilobium  (Willow  Herb).— The  rosy- 


Hardy  Cyclamen  in  a  shady  corner  among  ferns. 

Aquilegia  (Columbine). — The  varieties 
of   Columbine  are  excellent  for   the   shady 
border  ;    they  vary  from  18  inches  to  3  feet 
high,     flower    during     early     summer,     the 
prevailing    shades    of    colour    being    yellow, 
blue,  white,  or  pretty  combinations  of  blue 
and  white,  rose  and  white,   etc.     Some  of 
the  best  to  grow  are  A.  cae- 
rulea,  A.  chrysantha,  A.  Skin- 
neri,    A.    vulgaris,    and    the 
long-spurred    hybrids    which 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Campanula  (Bell  - 
flower). — There  are  many 
delightful  blue  and  white 
Bellflowers ;  one  might  fill 
a  shady  border  with  them. 
C.  glomerata,  purple,  and  its 
white  variety,  1^  feet, 
flowering  from  May  to  July  ; 
C.  latifolia,  blue,  and  varieties 
macrantha,  purple,  and  alba, 
white,  3  to  5  feet,  flowering 
from  June  to  August ;  C. 
persicaefolia(the  Peach -leaved 
Bellflower),  blue,  and  varie- 
ties alba,  white,  alba  plena,  The  beautiful  Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla). 
semi -double  white,  maxima, 

pale  blue,  and  caerulea  flore  pleno,  semi-  magenta  flowers  of  Epilobium  angustifolium 
double  blue,  Moerheimii,  semi -double  and  the  white  flowers  of  the  variety,  alba, 
white,  height  2  to  2£  feet,  flowering  in  are  very  attractive  from  June  to  August. 
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Funkia  (Plantain  Lily). — This  is  ex- 
cellently suited  to  the  shady  border,  the 
broad  leaves  render  the  plants  attractive 
before  the  lavender  flower  spikes  push  up. 
The  plants  should  be  set  along  the  front  of 
the  border,  .they  make  a  very  pretty  edging. 
F.  Fortunei,  F.  ovata,  F.  ovata  marginata, 
F.  Sieboldii,  F.  subcordata,  F.  undulata 
argentea,  and  F.  tardiflora  are  the  best  of 
an  interesting  lot.  The  flower  spikes  grow 
from  1  to  2  feet  high. 


the  border  in  small  groups  or  clusters.  The 
dainty  blue  flowers  make  a  delightful  show 
from  April  to  June. 

Paeonia  (Paeony). — The  gay  flowers  of 
the  Paeony  are  delightful  during  May,  June, 
and  July.  There  are  innumerable  single  and 
double  varieties,  for  a  selection  of  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  hardy  plant 
catalogue,  but  the  reader  may  well  begin  with 
the  old-fashioned  Double  Crimson,  Double 
Rose,  and  Double  White. 


White  Violets  on  a  border  in  the  shade  :    the  variety  shown  is  Viola  cucullata  alba. 


Helleborus  (Christmas  and  Lenten 
Rose). — Most  garden  lovers  know  the  Christ- 
mas Rose  (H.  niger)  with  its  white  flowers 
opening  in  mid-winter,  but  the  Lenten  Rose 
(H.  orientals)  is  not  so  commonly  seen.  The 
beautiful  flowers,  varying  through  rose, 
purple  and  white,  many  of  them  handsomely 
spotted,  open  from  February  to  April.  If 
associated  with  hardy  ferns  on  a  shady 
border  the  Lenten  Roses  find  hosts  of 
admirers. 

Myosotis  (Forget  -  me  -  not).— This 
should  be  scattered  here  and  there  along 


Papaver  (Poppy).— The  Iceland  Poppy 
(Papaver  nudicaule)  is  also  a  very  dainty 
little  plant.  It  grows  3  or  4  inches  high, 
and  has  orange,  yellow  or  white  flowers. 
The  plants  produce  a  succession  of  blooms 
from  May  to  September.  They  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be  scattered 
on  the  border  in  August  or  September  to 
produce  flowering  plants  for  the  following 
year.  The  Oriental  Poppy  (P.  orientale) 
also  thrives  on  the  shady  border. 

Polygonatum  multiflorum  (Solomon's 
Seal). — The  arching  sprays,  with  drooping 
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white  flowers,  are  at  their  best  during  May 
and  June.  The  plants  grow  2  to  2J  feet 
high.  The  position  must  be  a  hopeless  one 
if  the  Solomon's  Seal  refuses  to  grow  there. 
Primula. — It  is  fairly  well  known  that 
several  members  of  the  Primula  family 
will  grow  in  shade  provided  the  position 
is  not  too  dry.  The  coloured  Primroses, 


Viola. — On    a    border   not    too    heavily 
shaded,  and  rather  moist,  the  Violas  (Tufted 
Pansies)    may    be    relied    upon    to    produce 
quantities  of  flowers  from  April  to  October. 
Other    popular    plants    for    the    shady 
border    are    Violets,    Lily    of    the    Valley, 
Japanese     Stonecrop     (Sedum     spectabile), 
Martagon  Lily  (Lilium  Martagon),  Evergreen 
Candytuft     (Iberis    semper  virens). 
Hardy  Cyclamen,   Hepatica   (Ane- 
mone Hepatica),  Thalictrum  glau- 
cum,  Tradescantia  virgim'ca,  Cimi- 
cifuga  and  Lysimachia. 

Many  bulbs  will  thrive  in  shade. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  are  the 
Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans),  Ornitho- 
galum  nutans,  Snowdrop,  Winter 
Aconite,  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chiono- 
doxa  Luciliae),  Daffodils,  Fritillary, 
Zephyranthes  Candida,  and  Allium 
neapolitanum. 

A  border  of  hardy  ferns  pro- 
vides an  unending  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  lovers  of  this  varied  family. 
A  mixture  of  flowering  plants, 
bulbs,  and  hardy  ferns  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 


Cimicifuga  cardifolia,  a  fine  August  flowering  plant  for 
partial  shade. 

Polyanthus,  Japanese  Primrose  (P.  japonica), 
and  Himalayan  Primrose  (P.  denticulata) 
are  the  easiest.  All  flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer. 

Saxifraga  (Saxifrage).  —  S.  peltata,  white, 
2  feet  high,  S.  granulata  fl.  pi.,  double  white, 
1  foot  high,  and  S.  umbrosa  (London  Pride), 
pink,  1  foot  high,  call  for  special  mention. 


Annuals  Hard  to  Trans- 
plant.— The  majority  of  hardy 
annuals  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted, but  there  are  a  few  sorts 
which  do  better  if  they  are  sown 
where  they  are  required  to  bloom, 
and  subsequently  thinned.  But 
the  thinning  must  not  be  half- 
heartedly carried  out ;  the  finest 
blossoms  are  produced  on  plants 
which  have  room  to  develop  pro- 
perly. Among  those  requiring  this 
treatment  may  be  mentioned 
Poppies,  L  a  r  k  s  p  u  r,  Virginian 
Stocks,  Mignonette  and  Gypsophilas. 

Sea-Sand. — Common  salt  and  other  im- 
purities occur  in  sand  from  the  seaside, 
and  so  it  must  not  be  used  for  composts  in 
which  propagation  is  to  take  place  by  seed- 
lings or  cuttings.  Though  none  of  the 
soluble  impurities  are  of  manurial  value 
they  act  as  a  tonic  in  refreshing  the  ground 


London   Pride   forms   a   splendid   evergreen     and  checking  rank  growth  ;   insect  pests  like 


edging  for  a  shady  border. 


slugs  and  wireworms  dislike  the  salt,  so  it 
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acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  their  ravages, 
while  the  ordinary 
worms  which  spoil 
our  lawns  are  not  so 
active  where  it  has 
been  freely  used. 
For  potting  composts 
stir  the  sand  up  in 
water,  pour  the  liquid 
off,  and  let  the  sand 
dry  before  use.  One 
objection  to  its  em- 
ployment in  the 
garden  is  to  be  found 
in  its  smooth,  rounded 
nature;  a  sharp, 
gritty  sand  is  gener- 
ally best. 

Mixing  Soot  and 
Lime. — Soot  con- 
tains much  nitro- 
genous matter  in  the  form  of  salts  of 
ammonia,  hence  it  is  a  valuable  manure 
for  the  garden.  It  also  contains  other 


The  Spring  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  uniflora),  a 
pretty  bulb  for  the  shady  border. 


frequently    advised. 


chemicals  which 
make  it  a  powerful 
insecticide,  and  in- 
deed few  better  sub- 
stances can  be  had 
for  the  borders. 
Whenever  lime  in  any 
of  the  more  active 
forms,  like  quicklime, 
slaked  lime  and  the 
like,  is  mixed  with 
soot  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  dispelled, 
and  its  manurial 
value  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  For  cer- 
tain purposes,  how- 
ever, its  insecticidal 
and  fumigant  powers 
are  increased  by  the 
admixture  of  lime,  so 
that  the  practice  is 
Remember,  then,  to 


apply  the  substances  at  different  times  when 
the  manurial  properties  are  to  be  utilised. 


Poet's  Narcissi,  which  may  be  freely  grouped  in  partial  shade. 
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Odds   and    Ends   of    Interest 


EUREL  Leaves  as  Insecticide.— The 
leaves  of  the  common  Laurel  contain 
a  chemical  substance  known  as  glu- 
coside  ;  when  the  leaves  are  broken  up, 
bruised,  or  torn  asunder,  fermentation  takes 
place  immediately,  and  this  glucoside  is  de- 
composed while  the  deadly  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  is  evolved.  A  handful  of  leaves,  then, 
forms  a  fine  insecticide  for  the  fumigation 
of  a  small  place,  say,  a  frame,  propagator, 
box  of  plants  or  bell- jar.  Gather  the  leaves 
into  a  bowl,  and  bruise  them  until  almost 
into  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  spoon  or  pot  stick  ; 
place  the  bowl,  immediately  after,  in  the 
frame,  close  the  latter  tightly,  and  leave  it 
there  all  night.  The  amount  of  gas  liberated 
is  not  extensive,  but  as  it  is  a  powerful 
fumigant  it  proves  very  effective  ;  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  used  in  any  space 
larger  than  a  small  frame. 

Bacteria  in  the  Soil.  —  Experiments 
have  proved  that  useful  bacteria  are  present 
in  greatest  numbers,  and  most  active,  at  a 
depth  of  5  or  6  inches  in  well-tilled  soil. 
Results  also  show  that  deep  working  of  the 
soil  to  10  or  12  inches  increases  the  number 
of  these  bacteria  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  As  the 
fertility  of  soil  depends  materially  on  its 
bacterial  contents,  it  stands  to  reason,  then, 
that  tillage  to  a  good  depth  increases  the 
fertility  of  the  ground,  and,  apart  from  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  badly  worked 
land,  we  may  hope  for  increasing  returns 
the  better  the  surface  layer  is  kept.  Excess 
of  moisture  and  the  want  of  fresh  air  act 
deleteriously  on  the  development  of  the 
bacteria,  so  that  drainage  of  some  sort  and 
constant  working  of  the  soil  become  a 
necessity  where  we  wish  to  utilise  the  land 
.to  its  greatest  extent.  Most  soil  bacteria 
are  friends  of  the  gardener,  and  he  must 
consider  their  demands  if  he  wants  to  get 
their  help. 

The  Use  of  Soot  for  Flowers.— Soot 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  useful  aid  in 
the  cultivation  of  all  vegetable  crops,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
with  ordinary  care  it  may  be  used  with  even 
more  advantageous  results  by  the  greenhouse 


or  flower  gardener.  When  preparing  beds 
for  the  reception  of  almost  any  kind  of 
flowering  plant  a  dressing  of  soot  will 
ensure  more  healthy  growth,  and  if  it 
does  not  really  kill  ground  pests  it  certainly 
drives  them  away.  A  light  sprinkling  over 
the  herbaceous  border  just  as  the  new  growth 
is  appearing  in  early  spring  will  cause  many 
a  plant  to  put  on  an  extra  spurt.  If  a  peck 
of  good  soot  is  placed  in  a  coarse  sack  and 
suspended  in  twenty  gallons  of  water,  the 
liquid  forms  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
stimulants  for  such  popular  greenhouse 
flowers  as  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Azaleas, 
Genistas,  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  and  flowering 
bulbs  of  all  kinds.  Weak  soot  water  may 
with  advantage  be  used  for  syringing  the 
haulm  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses,  and  keeps 
them  free  from  attacks  of  Green  Fly. 

Indelible  Inks  for  Metal  Labels.— 
Metal  labels  are  becoming  very  common  in 
the  garden  now,  and  altered  methods  of 
writing  on  them  have  to  be  adopted.  Some 
of  those  made  of  an  aluminium  alloy  will 
take  the  marking  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil 
quite  easily,  and  retain  it  for  a  long  time — 
permanently,  it  is  said,  if  the  surface  be 
afterwards  covered  with  clear  varnish  ; 
even  should  the  writing  get  washed  off  it 
will  show  plainly  when  the  metal  is  breathed 
upon.  Two  different  kinds  of  indelible  ink 
may  be  employed  for  labels  made  of  various 
metals.  A  little  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
a  quantity  of  copper  sulphate,  or  bluestone, 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  a  saturated  solution 
will  then  be  secured,  and  if  any  writing 
is  made  on  white  metal  with  this,  it  will  be 
permanent.  A  good  ink  is  made  of  verdegris 
and  sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride),  2 
drachms  each,  lampblack  1  drachm,  water 
4  ounces.  The  three  solids  are  mixed  in  a 
bowl,  while  the  water  is  added,  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  worked  well  into  the  paste  with  a 
rounded  piece  of  wood.  The  thick  liquid 
obtained  is  stored  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle.  Use  a  quill  pen  for  both  prepara- 
tions, and  always  remove  grease  or  dirt 
from  the  label  beforehand  with  a  piece  of 
emery  paper. 


Photo :  f.  Mason  Coed. 

Flagged  path,  sundial  and  flower  borders  in  a  cottage  garden  in  Hampshire. 
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Increasing    Hardy   Plants   by   Root   Cuttings 


T! 


increase  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  from  root  cuttings  is  a 
practice  of  which  gardeners  do  not 
make  enough  use.  Nature  is  repeatedly 
reminding  us  of  the  fact,  and  has  been 


The  Burning  Bush  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella) ;    it  is 
by  root  cuttings. 

doing  so  for  years,  but  we  are  slow 
to  avail  ourselves  of  her  lessons.  One  of 
these  is  that  numerous  herbaceous  plants 
can  be  readily  propagated  from  small  pieces 
of  roots.  Who  among  us  has  not  transplanted 
the  Japanese  Windflower,  the  Dropmore 
Alkanet,  or  the  Oriental  Poppy,  lifting  pre- 


sumably every  piece,  yet  has  not  the  follow- 
ing year  found  the  plants  growing  again  in 
the  same  positions.  This  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  plants  can  be  increased  from 
root  cuttings.  We  flower-lovers  ought  to 
experiment  and  find  out 
if  other  plants  that  we 
find  difficult  to  propagate 
can  be  treated  in  this 
way.  A  fair  number  of 
perennials  can  be  readily 
increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings made  of  the  thicker, 
fleshy  roots ;  this  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  buds 
on  the  roots.  When  any 
difficulty  occurs  in  the 
propagation  of  a  plant  by 
the  usual  means,  it  is 
worth  while  trying  some 
other  method,  such  as  by 
root-  or  leaf-cuttings. 

When  and  How  to 
Take  Root  Cuttings. — 
The  seasons  of  the  year 
best  adapted  for  the  in- 
crease of  herbaceous  plants 
from  root-cuttings  are  in 
autumn,  after  the  plants 
have  flowered,  and  in 
spring.  Sometimes  suffi- 
cient roots  for  the  purpose 
can  be  obtained  by  digging 
round  the  plant,  in  others 
it  is  better  to  lift  the 
latter,  shake  the  roots  free 
of  soil,  and  cut  all  the 
thickest  roots  off,  leaving 
only  sufficient  to  enable 
the  parent-plant  to  start 
into  growth  again  when 
planted.  Three  inches  is 
a  good  average  length  for  a  cutting,  should 
plenty  of  roots  be  available,  though  pieces 
an  inch  long  are  generally  successful. 
How  to  start  the  growth  of  the  roots  is 
the  next  question.  The  roots  of  Anchusa, 
Crambe,  Anemone,  and  others  will  grow  if 
dibbled  in  prepared  beds  of  sandy  soil  out 


readily  increased 
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of  doors,  if  the  garden  soil  is  light  and  well-  of  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  up  with 

drained.     It  is  usual,  however,  to  start  them  light   sandy   soil   composed   of   equal   parts 

into   growth  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  in  a  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  coarse  sand.     When 

heated   greenhouse.     Use    boxes    or    flower-  only  two  or  three  roots  of  each   kind  are 

pans,  4  to  6  inches  deep,  place  about  2  inches  available,   they  may   be  put  in  pots   filled 


Anemone  root  cutting 
making  fresh  growth. 


Roots  of  Japanese  Anemone 


The  roots  of  Bouvardia 


Bouvardia    root  Cutting  starting 

cutting  prepared  to  grow. 


Flower  pan  of  root  cuttings  placed  in  fibre  under  handlight 


Pot  of  root  cuttings  placed  in 
cocoanut  fibre. 


Bouvardia  root  cut  to  form  root  cuttings. 
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with  a  similar  compost.  The  longer  pieces 
of  root  should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  by 
making  holes  with  a  pointed  stick  rather 
thicker  than  the  roots.  The  top  of  the  root 
should  be  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Small  pieces  of  root  may  be  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  the  compost. 

The  treatment  of  the  young  plants  follow- 
ing the  development  of  buds  and  new  growths 


Root  cutting    Root  cutting 

Hor^Lsh.       A,k°aL,  A""""'  £%?«** J 


Planting  Horseradish  root  cuttings  in  deep  sandy  soil. 


must  be  guided  by  the  available  conveni- 
ences of  the  grower.  Much  quicker  results, 
and  larger  plants,  in  most  instances,  are 
secured  if  the  young  plants  are  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  for  two  or 
three  months  in  a  cold  frame  previous  to 
planting  in  the  border.  Failing  this  treat- 
ment roots  inserted  in  autumn  should  be 
planted  on  a  border  out  of  doors  during 
April,  and  those  started  in  spring  should  be 
ready  for  putting  out  by  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June.  From  what  has  been  already 


written  it  will  be  gathered  that  a  good 
number  of  plants  can  be  increased  from  root- 
cuttings.  Included  among  these  are  several 
popular  herbaceous  plants,  while  more  could 
no  doubt  be  treated  similarly  were  it  not 
possible  to  propagate  them  so  easily  in  some 
other  way. 

Anemone  and  Alkanet. — The  thick, 
fleshy  roots  of  the  Dropmore  and  other 
Alkanets  (Anchusa)  form  an  easy  means 
of  increasing  these  delightful 
blue  flowers,  pieces  of  root 
as  large  as  one's  thumb  or 
little  finger  being  made  use 
of.  Another  plant  belonging 
to  the  Borage  family  in- 
creased in  this  way  is  the 
Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia 
echioides).  In  fact,  most 
perennial  hardy  plants  be- 
longing to  this  family  are 
easily  propagated  by  root- 
cuttings.  The  Japanese 
Windflower  (Anemone  japon- 
ica)  has  dormant  buds  on. 
the  roots,  and  pieces  of  the 
latter  soon  develop  into 
plants.  Those  beautiful 
twiners  or  climbers,  Caly- 
stegia  and  Convolvulus,  grow 
very  freely  from  pieces  of 
the  root,  when  transplanting 
them  every  little  piece  broken 
off  and  left  in  the  ground 
will  grow  and  produce  a 
young  plant.  The  best  for 
the  garden  are  Calystegia 
hederacea  (pubescens)  fl.  pi., 
double  pink;  C.  sepium 
dahurica,  rosy  -  purple  ;  C. 
sylvatica,  blush  Avhite  ;  Con- 
volvulus althaeoides,  pink;  and  C.  Mauri- 
tanicus,  blue.  The  Crambe  or  Flowering 
Seakale  has  large,  fleshy  roots,  which,  if 
cut  up  into  pieces,  grow  as  readily  as  the 
Common  Seakale.  There  are  three  sorts, 
C.  cordifolia,  C.  orientalis,  and  C.  pinnatifida, 
all  of  which  send  up  flower  spikes,  in  summer, 
to  a  height  of  several  feet,  branching  freely 
and  producing  myriads  of  small  white  flowers ; 
all  are  striking  hardy  plants. 

Burning    Bush    and    Bellflower.— The 
popular  Fraxinella  or  Burning  Bush  (Dictam- 
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nus  Fraxinella)  can  be  freely  propagated  from 
roots,  so  also  can  the  Day  Lily  or  Hemero- 
callis.  The  delightful  Incarvillea,  belonging 
to  the  Bignonia  family,  is  one  of  our  choicest 
herbaceous  plants.  It  ought  to  be  more 
commonly  grown,  for  it  thrives  in  light  sandy 
soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  cutting  up 
the  thick,  fleshy  roots.  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
rose-coloured  ;  I.  grandiflora,  rosy -crimson  ; 
and  I.  Olgae,  bright  rose,  are  the  best.  One 
of  the  most  charming  rock  plants,  Morisia 
hypogaea  (the  Mediterranean  Cress),  with 
dainty  golden  flowers,  only  3  inches  high, 
grows  freely  from  scraps  of  the  root. 

Most  growers  of  Ostrowskia  magnifica  (the 
Giant  Bellflower)  must  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  transplanting  this  magnificent 
hardy  perennial  with  its  long,  carrot-like 


roots.  Yet  though  the  parent  plant  may 
die,  if  pieces  of  the  root  are  left  in  the  soil 
some  of  them  invariably  grow. 

Paeony  and  Oriental  Poppy. — The  fact 
that  Paeonies  can  be  propagated  from  root- 
cuttings  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many 
readers.  There  is  frequent  evidence  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  gorgeous  Oriental 
Poppies  (Papaver  orientale)  are  increased 
by  pieces  of  the  root,  for,  though  one  may 
lift  the  parent  plant,  if  it  is  not  done  with 
care  the  following  year  quite  a  colony  of 
small  ones  spring  up.  The  white  Calif ornian 
Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri),  Senecio  pulcher, 
with  its  distinct  crimson-purple  flower- 
heads,  and  the  Comfreys  (Symphytum 
asperrimum,  and  S.  caucasicum)  may  all 
be  propagated  from  pieces  of  root. 


Making  and  Using  Wood  Ashes.— At 

certain  times  during  the  year  the  gardener 
has  accumulations  of  woody  matter  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  these  he  cannot  do  better  than 
reduce  into  the  manurial  powder  known  as 
wood  ashes.  Collect  all  herbaceous  matter, 
primings,  thorns,  leaves  and  waste  pieces  of 
wood  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  dried, 
then  spread  them  out  over  a  vacant  border 
in  the  garden  (to  utilise  the  sterilising  effect 
of  the  heat),  and  set  the  mass  on  fire. 
Let  them  burn  away,  but,  once  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  glowing  mass,  sprinkle 
a  little  water  over  this  to  stop  the  burn- 
ing and  ensure  a  large  amount  of  charcoal. 
Gather  the  matter  before  it  gets  washed 
by  heavy  rains  and  store  it  under  shelter. 
It  may  then  be  used  at  the  rate  of  J  Ib. 
or  more  per  square  yard ;  the  charcoal 
lumps  may  be  removed  for  potting  purposes. 
Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash,  and  often 
contain  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  that 
valuable  fertiliser ;  a  certain  amount  of 
other  manures  is  also  present,  including 
small  quantities  of  salts  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, which  are  distinctly  conducive  to  the 
health  and  activity  of  soil  bacteria.  Mixed 
with  farmyard  manure  the  wood  ashes  form 
a  very  rich  nitrogenous  fertilising  compound, 
speedy  in  action,  and  most  valuable  for  leaf 
crops  or  for  application  generally  in  tin- 
garden.  The  charcoal  present  in  the  ash 


has  a  sweetening,  antiseptic  action  that  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Making  Liquid  Manure. — Very  few 
amateurs  are  able  to  obtain  drainings  from 
stables  or  cowsheds  for  use  as  liquid  manure, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  being  entirely 
without  this  very  useful  commodity.  It 
can  easily  be  made  on  a  small  scale  by 
placing  a  quantity  of  sheep  or  cow  manure 
in  a  small,  coarse  bag,  and  dropping  this  into 
a  barrel  or  tank  containing  water.  Soot 
water  can  be  made  similarly  by  placing  soot 
in  a  bag,  or  a  coarse  piece  of  sacking,  and 
placing  in  water.  In  both  cases  the  resulting 
liquid  must  be  well  diluted  before  use. 

Obtaining  Soft  Water.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  watering  and  syringing  plants  in 
greenhouses  soft  water  is  always  preferable 
to  hard.  Therefore  the  rain  which  falls  on 
the  greenhouse  roof  should  never  be  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  Have  a  large  tank  placed  in 
a  convenient  position  inside  the  house,  and 
let  the  pipe  attached  to  the  gutter  outside 
lead  into  this  tank  ;  an  overflow  with  a 
convenient  outlet  should  be  provided.  Thus 
the  water  will  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  house  itself,  which  is  a  very 
important  point.  When  greenhouse  plants 
prove  disappointing  under  apparently  suit- 
able conditions  amateurs  rarely  think  of 
blaming  the  use  of  hard  water.  Yet, 
especially  if  chalky,  it  may  do  much  harm. 
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How   to    Water   Plants 


WATERING   is    at    once    the  most 
important    and   most    difficult    of 
gardening  tasks.      It  is  impossible 
to    say    exactly   how    much    water    should 
be   given   to   plants   in   pots ;    all    one  can 
do    is    to    advise    that    the    soil    be    kept 
moist — never    saturated,    never    dry.     Ex- 
perience alone  teaches   the  gardener  when 


water  is  necessary,  but  if  the  amateur  takes 
care  to  water  his  plants  only  when  the  soil 
begins  to  get  dry,  and  before  it  has  really 
got  dry,  he  cannot  go  far  wrong.  It  is 
obvious  that  plants  need  more  water  in 
summer  than  in  winter ;  whereas  during  the 
former  season  they  might  need  moistening 
twice  a  day,  once  a  week  in  winter  would 


Watering    a    plant    a    few 
hours  before  repotting. 


Insufficient  space  was     How    not    to    water 
left  to  hold  water.          plants  in  flower. 


The    right    way — avoid 
moistening  the  flowers. 


The  result  of  giving 
frequent  driblets 
of  water. 


Roots      are     evenly 
Soot  water  or  liquid  manure  obtained  by          distributed  when 
soaking  a  bag  filled  with  one  of  these          the  soil  is  moist- 
substances  in  a  tub  of  water.  ened  thoroughly. 


The  proper  way  to  water  a  plant 
when  the  soil  has  become 
very  dry. 
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probably  prove  sufficient.  The  conditions 
under  which  plants  are  grown,  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  state 
of  the  weather — all  these  influence  the 
question  of  giving  water.  One  rule,  how- 
ever, needs  to  be  observed  without  fail, 
namely,  that  when  water  is  applied,  let  the 
pot  be  filled  to  the  rim  so  that  the  soil  is 
moistened  thoroughly  ;  then  give  no  water 
at  ah1  until  the  soil  appears  to  need  it.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  growing 
plants  in  pots  is  that  of  giving  a  little  water 
frequently,  as  so  many  amateurs  appear  to 
do.  This  practice  is  bound  to  result  in 
sour  soil,  and  the  consequent  ill-health  of 
the  plants. 

In  watering  greenhouse  plants  water  of 
a  similar  temperature  to  the  air  of  the  house 
is  best,  whilst  plants  in 
bloom  should  not  be 
showered  overhead,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  spoilt. 
Occasionally  pot  plants 
are  accidentally  allowed 
to  get  very  dry,  and  the 
soil  contracts  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  In  such 
cases  the  best  treatment 
is  to  immerse  the  pot 
entirely  in  a  larger  vessel 
of  water  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  allow  to  drain.  Good 


drainage  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  pot  plants  ;  faulty  drainage  means 
that  the  soil  will  rapidly  become  sour, 
and  the  plants  sickly.  Generally  speak- 
ing, soft-wooded,  quick-growing  plants 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than 
hard-wooded,  slow-growing  plants.  When 
potting  plants,  a  space  for  water  should 
always  be  left  at  the  top  to  form  a  sort 
of  reservoir  for  the  water  poured  in. 

Seedlings  need  watering  with  great  care, 
otherwise  they  will  damp  off  in  large  numbers. 

The  safest  plan  to  adopt  when  moisten- 
ing both  seeds  and  seedlings  is  to  immerse 
the  flower-pot  to  the  rim  in  a  bowl  of 
water.  If  water  is  applied  in  the  usual 
way  through  a  watering  can  the  soil  may 
be  washed  away  from  the  seeds. 


-r^* 


A  common  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  plant  needs 
water  is  by  tapping  the  pot  with  a  stick.  If  a  clear 
ringing  sound  results  moisture  is  needed. 


Making  use  of  the  waste 
liquid  from  a  manure 
heap 


How  an  ordinary  jet  syringe  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  spray  by  placing  the 
finger  on  the  end. 
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Hints   that   may   be   New   to   You 


A  SIMPLE  Propagating  Case.  — 
Amateurs  whose  glass  accommo- 
dation is  limited  to  one  greenhouse 
find  great  difficulty  in  striking  various 
cuttings  which  need  a  close  atmosphere, 
or  in  raising  seedlings  of  different  sorts, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  These  diffi- 
culties can  to  a  certain  extent  be  overcome 
with  very  little  trouble.  Obtain  a  fairly 
large  box,  but  not  too  deep.  Fix  this  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  warm  corner,  and 
partly  fill  with  cocoanut  fibre,  which  is  to  be 
kept  constantly  moist.  In  this  fibre  pots 
containing  seeds  or  cuttings  are  plunged, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  box  with  sheets  of  glass  to  ensure  closeness 
and  an  even  temperature. 

An  Easily-made  Bird  Scarer. — Birds 
are  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  many  gardens, 
and  although  the  old-fashioned  scarecrow 
may  be  effective  for  a  short  period,  its  use- 
fulness for  the  purpose  very  soon  passes 
away,  and  the  litter  left  there  barely  com- 
pensates the  grower  for  the  trouble  taken.  A 
gardener  living  in  our  district  has  long  since 
discarded  the  old  practice  of  using  glass  or 
tin,  and  instead  selects  several  large  Potatoes 
or  Turnips,  in  which  are  fixed  feathers  of 
various  sizes  and  colours ;  finally  their 
appearance  is  suggestive  of  some  huge  bird. 
After  these  are  prepared  they  are  suspended 
from  wires  stretched  at  intervals  over  the 
bed  it  is  intended  to  protect,  or  over  bushes 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  spring. 

Transplanting  Seedlings. — The  natural 
tendency  when  transplanting,  or  pricking 
off  seedlings  from  the  seed-beds  or  boxes,  is 
to  pick  out  the  largest  until  sufficient  have 
been  obtained,  and  then  to  discard  the 
remainder.  In  many  instances  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  In  a  mixed  row  of  seedling 
Canterbury  Bells  those  with  blue  flowers 
largely  predominate  among  the  strong  plants, 
and  the  delicate  pink  shades,  being  less  vigor- 
ous, are  often  thrown  away.  The  strongest 
seedlings  of  Stocks  very  often  produce 
single  blooms,  while  among  the  smaller 
plants  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  double 


flowers.  Tuberous  bedding  Begonias  and 
Petunias  are  instances  of  plants  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  many  of  the  best  flowers  come 
from  the  less  vigorous  seedlings.  The  teach- 
ing of  this,  and  it  holds  good  with  many 
plants,  is  to  retain  some  seedlings  of  all 
sizes. 

Duckweed  and  Scum  in  Ponds. — When 
the  flow  of  water  through  a  pond  is  not  very 
strong  a  green  scum  sometimes  forms  or  the 
surface  may  be  entirely  hidden  under  a 
covering  of  floating  Duckweed.  To  ret  rid 
of  both  use  copper  sulphate  solution,  allowing 
one  ounce  of  the  chemical  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  ;  if  there  are  no  fish  or  plants 
in  the  water  this  amount  may  be  doubled 
or  even  trebled.  Perform  the  work  in 
spring — or,  indeed,  at  any  convenient  time 
— and  the  vegetable  matter  will  soon  dis- 
appear. The  copper  sulphate,  or  bluestone, 
solution  may  be  sprayed  over  the  surface, 
or  the  crystals  tied  in  a  muslin  bag,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  water  until  the  chemical 
dissolves.  Copper  sulphate  is  a  poison. 

To  Destroy  Nettles. — The  nettle  is  a 
bad  weed  once  it  gets  firmly  established  in 
any  corner,  and  the  work  of  eradication  is 
often  troublesome  and  prolonged  ;  the  long, 
fleshy  roots  are  difficult  to  pull  up  thoroughly, 
and  as  the  plant  generally  settles  in  a  most 
inaccessible  spot,  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  foliage 
is  cut  down  regularly  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
a  height  of  some  6  inches  the  plants  will 
gradually  die  out.  The  eradication  will  be 
materially  hastened,  however,  if  a  solution 
of  salt  or  kainit  be  sprayed  over  the  place 
or  if  the  soil  be  heavily  dressed  with  either 
of  these  substances  ;  4  ounces  per  gallon  of 
water  is  the  proper  proportion  to  employ, 
and  if  hot  water  can  be  obtained  the  solution 
can  be  more  speedily  made  up,  and  it  will 
prove  more  effective  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Should  the  dry  substances  be  em- 
ployed, scatter  some  3  or  4  ounces  on 
every  square  yard  immediately  after  the 
foliage  is  cut  down,  and  after  two  or  three 
applications  the  nettles  will  give  no  further 
trouble. 
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Perennials  that  Flower  within  a  Year  from  Seed 


THE  usual  practice  when  ,  raising 
hardy  perennials  from  seeds  is  to 
sow  on  a  border  outside,  or  in  a 
cold  frame,  during  April,  May,  or  June. 
The  plants  will  bloom  a  year  or  fifteen 
months  later.  However,  anyone  having 
a  heated  greenhouse 
may,  by  sowing  seeds 
there  between  the 
middle  of  January 
and  the  middle  of 
March,  induce  a  con- 
siderable number  of 
perennials  to  flower 
the  same  year.  This 
"  speeding  -  up  "  of 
the  flowering  period 
not  only  means  a 
season  gained,  but 
the  blossoming 
season  is  prolonged, 
for  the  seedlings 
flower  later  than 
plants  of  the  same 
kind  which  have 
been  in  the  borders 
for  a  year  or  two. 
Notable  instances  are 
Delphinium,  Lupin, 
Carnation  and  Holly- 
hock, which  ordin- 
arily blossom  in  the 
greatest  profusion 
during  June  and 
July.  Plants  of 
these  and  others 
raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  warmth 
during  early  spring 
will  blossom  between 
August  and  October. 
The  temperature 
of  the  greenhouse 
should  be  about  50°  F.  at  night,  rising  from 
5°  F.  to  10°  F.  during  the  day.  Use  flower  pans 
or  shaUow  boxes  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds, 
place  ample  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  fill 
almost  to  the  rim  with  light  sandy  soil. 
Moisten  the  soil  well  previous  to  sowing, 


A  border  of  Snapdragons. 


scatter  the  seeds  thinly  on  the  surface,  cover 
fine  seeds  lightly  with  sand  or  soil,  and  larger 
seeds  with  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  soil. 
It  aids  germination  and  assists  in  keeping 
the  soil  moist  if  the  pans  or  boxes  are  covered 
with  paper  until  germination  commences. 
As  soon  as  the  tiny 
seedlings  show  above 
the  surface  place 
them  in  a  light  posi- 
tion near  the  glass 
to  prevent  spindly 
growth,  taking  great 
care,  however,  to 
shade  them  from 
sunshine.  Trans- 
plant the  seedlings, 
when  large  enough 
to  handle  conveni- 
ently, to  other  pans 
or  boxes,  and  keep 
them  on  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse  until 
towards  the  end  of 
April.  Following 
this  give  the  young 
plants  a  month  in  a 
cold  frame  to  harden 
off  preparatory  to 
planting  out  in  the 
garden.  The  follow- 
ing perennials  re- 
spond readily  to  this 
method,  and  will 
bloom  in  late  sum- 
mer from  seed  sown 
in  early  spring. 

Antirrhinum 
(Snapdragon). — 
Though  strictly 
speaking  a  perennial, 
the  Snapdragon  or 
Antirrhinum  is  more 

often  treated  as  a  biennial  or  annual. 
To  sow  the  seeds  and  have  good  flower- 
ing plants  the  same  year  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  young  plants  in  a 
heated  greenhouse  in  early  spring.  There 
are  three  distinct  sections  or  classes :  the 
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majus  or  tall  varieties,  which  grow  2\  to  3 
feet  high,  and  are  suitable  for  beds  and 
borders ;  the  intermediate  or  half-dwarf 
kinds,  1J  feet  high,  the  best  sorts  for  summer 
bedding  ;  and  the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb 
varieties,  6  to  9  inches  high,  popular  for 
small  beds  and  edging.  In  addition  to 
packets  of  seeds  in  mixed  colours  a  very 
large  business  is  done  by  seed-growers  with 
seeds  of  all  three  sections  in  separate  colours. 
From  a  February  sowing  the  plants  continue 
in  bloom  from  early  in  July  until  cut  by 


named  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisy,  so 
popular  for  border  decoration  and  cutting 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  seed 
grower  has  paid  particular  attention  to  them, 
of  late  years,  and  seeds  are  readily  obtain- 
able. Seeds  sown  in  the  warm  greenhouse  in 
February  will  produce  flowers  in  autumn  that 
will  be  equal  to  some  of  the  named  sorts. 
The  first  flowers  on  the  dwarf  plants  open  in 
August,  while  others  continue  to  open  until 
Christmas,  should  the  weather  be  favourable. 
Carnation. — The  introduction  of  what  is 


A  collection  of  Border  Chrysanthemums. 


frosts.  Antirrhinums  will  grow  in  sun  or 
half-shade,  and  thrive  in  most  soils. 

Aquilegia. — By  raising  the  Columbine 
or  Aquilegia  from  seeds  sown  in  warmth 
early  in  the  year,  a  useful  succession  of  this 
popular  old-fashioned  flower  is  secured. 
The  seedlings  commence  to  bloom  in  late 
summer  and  continue  until  October.  Seeds 
may  1«>  purchased  in  separate  shades  or  in 
mixture.  The  long-spurred  sorts  are  very 
effective  in  beds  and  borders,  and  most 
useful  for  cutting.  The  average  height  is 
from  2  to  3  feet. 

Aster. — Everyone    is    familiar   with    the 


known  as  an  annual  strain  of  border  Carna- 
tions has  proved  of  great  value  to  amateur 
gardeners.  It  is  easy  to  have  the  plants 
in  flower  six  months  after  sowing  seeds  in 
warmth.  Seeds  sown  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary will  give  plants  to  flower  from  July 
and  August  on\\anU.  As  80  per  cent,  of 
the  plants  produce  double  flowers,  one  can 
have  a  brilliant  display  in  beds  and  borders, 
and  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Though 
most  growers  take  up  the  plants  having 
single  flowers,  a  vase  filled  with  these  is  by 
no  means  unattractive.  A  point  in  favour 
of  raising  Carnations  from  seeds  and  treating 
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them  as  annuals  is  that  they  come  into  flower 
after  the  border  sorts  are  past.      Although 


y 


Gaillardia,  or  Blanket  Flower. 

the  blooms  are  not  good  enough  to  conform 
to  the  florist's  standard,  they  are  very  freely 
produced,  prettily  fringed,  and  fragrant ; 
the  colours  are  rich  and  varied.  The  average 
height  of  the  plants  is  18 
inches.  The  best  strains  of 
Annual  Carnations  are  Mar- 
guerite, Grenadin,  Vanguard, 
and  Giant  Nice.  The  plants 
with  the  best  flowers  can  be 
selected  and  grown  a  second 
year. 

Chrysanthemum. — No 
hardy  perennial  has  shown 
greater  improvement  during 
recent  years  at  the  hands  of 
the  florist  than  the  border 
Chrysanthemum.  It  is  pos- 
sible now  to  obtain  a  delight- 
ful display  of  these  beautiful 
autumn  flowers  in  six  or 
seven  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seeds.  The 
single,  semi-double,  and  double 
sorts  are  produced  in  many 
rich  and  varied  colours.  The 
height  of  the  plants  is  from 
2  to  5  feet.  One  of  the  best 
white  flowers  for  the  border 
and  cutting  is  the  Shasta 
Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum. It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
perennials  to  raise  from  seeds 
in  spring,  and  this  is  worth 
doing  every  year,  as  the  plants 


come  into  flower  in  succession  to  those 
propagated  by  division.  Seeds  of  most 
of  the  popular  named  sorts  may  be  pur- 
chased in  separate  packets,  notably  Mrs.  C. 
Lowthian  Bell,  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
Etoile  d'Anvers. 

Commelina  coelestis. — Growing  about 
18  inches  high,  this  blue  Spiderwort  is  a 
very  attractive  hardy  perennial.  The  fleshv 
roots  like  a  rather  warm  position  and  a  well- 
drained  soil.  It  is  a  plant  one  often  sees 
doing  well  in  seaside  gardens.  There  is  a 
variety  alba  with  white  flowers.  From  seeds 
sown  in  warmth  during  February  flowering 
commences  during  July. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora. — The  usual  treat- 
ment is  to  grow  this  plant  as  a  biennial,  yet 
plants  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  and 
flower  in  one  season  by  sowing  in  warmth 
in  February.  This  Coreopsis  is  easy  to  grow, 
thriving  well  in  town  gardens ;  it  is  about 
2|  feet  high.  Quantities  of  golden -yellow 


Single  Dahlias  from  seed. 
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flowers  are  produced  in  autumn,  and  they 
are  most  valuable  for  borders  and  cutting. 

Dahlia. — This  is  a  very  popular  half- 
hardy  perennial,  being  raised  in  increasing 
quantity  year  by  year  from  seeds.  Many 
amateurs  derive  far  more  interest  from 
Dahlias  they  raise  from  seeds  than  those 
grown  from  cuttings  or  roots.  In  the  latter 
case  one  knows  exactly  what  kind 
of  flower  to  expect,  but  seedlings 
vary  remarkably.  All  the  types, 
Single,  Double,  Cactus,  Collarette, 
and  Paeony-flowered,  may  be  raised 
from  seeds.  They  furnish  a  con- 
stant supply  of  flowers  for  cut- 
ting from  July  to  October.  The 
tubers  of  plants  with  particularly 
good  flowers  may  be  retained  to 
grow  another  season.  Sow  in 
January  and  February  in  the 
warm  greenhouse. 

Delphinium  (Larkspur). — The 
Delphinium  or  Perennial  Larkspur 
holds  pride  of  place  as  the  best 
tall  blue-flowered  perennial  that 
brightens  our  borders  in  summer. 
By  raising  plants  in  early  spring 
each  year  from  seeds  the  flower- 
ing season  may  be  prolonged  from 
July  to  October.  The  tall  varieties 
range  from  4  to  6  feet  high. 
Several  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  Butter- 
fly, Azure  Blue,  Dwarf  Branching 
Blue,  and  Queen  of  the  Blues,  for 
instance,  are  excellent  for  beds, 
making  a  delightful  show  in  late 
summer  and  autumn. 

Gaillardia. — Seedlings  from 
what  is  known  as  the  grandiflora 
strain  furnish  a  good  selection  of 
colours,  equal  in  some  instances 
to  the  flowers  of  named  sorts. 
Primrose-yellow,  orange-yellow  and  crimson 
are  the  most  pleasing  shades.  A  bed  of 
seedling  Gaillardias  is  very  showy,  and  they 
provide  plenty  of  material  for  cutting. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri. — This  plant  belongs 
to  the  Evening  Primrose  family.  It  has 
slender  spikes  of  white  flowers,  the  buds 
being  tinged  with  pink  ;  it  grows  2|  to  3 
feet  high.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  way 
to  plant  it  is  in  a  flower  bed  associated  with  a 
low  plant,  the  Tuberous  Begonia,  for  instance. 


Hollyhock. — The  fact  that  losses  from 
the  Hollyhock  disease  are  so  frequent  among 
plants  propagated  from  division,  or  cuttings, 
has  given  an  incentive  to  the  raising  of 
plants  from  seeds.  Seeds  may  be  had  in 
separate  colours,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions the  seedlings  come  true.  Formerly 
the  double-flowered  Hollyhocks  were  the 


A    splendid    golden    yellow    hardy    flower    (Coreopsis 
grandiflora). 


most  favoured  in  gardens,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  beautiful  single-flowered  sorts  find 
many  admirers  ;  one  of  the  best  is  the  single, 
Fig-leaved  yellow,  Althaea  ficifolia. 

Lobelia.  —  The  herbaceous  Lobelias 
brighten  up  many  gardens  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  The  rather  moist  soil  and  half- 
shade  of  many  suburban  gardens  suit  the 
plants  well.  In  addition  to  the  old  favourites 
Lobelia  fulgens,  L.  cardinal  is,  and  ite  variety 
Queen  Victoria,  a  very  beautiful  strain  of 
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Perennial  Hybrids  is  offered  in  mixture  from 
seeds.  The  colours  include  crimson,  scarlet.. 
purple,  magenta,  carmine,  and  mauve.  They 
grow  2  to  3  feet  high.  The  blue  bedding 
Lobelia  is  quite  distinct  from  these. 

Lupinus  (Lupin). — Every  lover  of  the 
perennial  border  includes  Lupins  in  his 
collection,  but  comparatively  few  are  aware 
how  easily  the  plants  are  raised  from  seeds. 
A  packet  of  mixed  seeds  should  contain  pink, 
blue,  mauve,  and  white  varieties.  That 
lovely  pink-flowered  sort  Moerheimi,  in 


Ly  thrum     Salicaria     (Loosestrife). — 

There  are  two  very  attractive  varieties  of 
the  Purple  Loosestrife,  roseum  and  superbum. 
Both  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection 
of  perennials.  With  their  bright  rosy-red 
flowers  on  stems  growing  some  3  feet  high, 
they  are  good  border  plants  for  moist  soils 
and  by  the  waterside.  The  Loosestrife  seeds 
very  freely. 

Pentstemon. — The  old  method  of  propa- 
gating Pentstemons  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
cold  frames  during  autumn  is  now  seriously 


Violas,  or  Tufted  Pansies,  are  readily  raised  from  seed. 


common  with  others,  can  be  readily  flowered 
the  first  year  from  seeds. 

Lychnis  (Campion).— Several  of  the  pe- 
rennial Campions  are  easily  flowered  from 
seeds  the  same  year  as  sown,  and  are  fine 
plants  for  bedding.  Lychnis  (Agrostemma) 
coronaria,  the  Crown  Campion,  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  large  and  small  gardens.  It 
thrives  in  most  soils,  and  in  sun  or  shade ; 
2  feet  high.  Lychnis  haageana  is  a  lovely 
dwarf  Campion,  9  to  12  inches  high,  with 
scarlet  flowers.  There  is  also  a  selection  of 
varieties  with  salmon,  crimson,  orange-red, 
and  white  flowers. 


rivaUed  by  treating  them  as  half-hardy 
annuals  and  sowing  seeds  in  warmth  during 
February.  Growing  2  to  2f  feet  in  height, 
the  tall  spikes  of  richly  coloured  flowers 
are  freely  produced  from  July  to  November. 
Beautiful  for  beds  and  borders. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  (Scabious). — The 
soft  mauve  flowers  of  the  Caucasian  Scabious 
should  be  grown  extensively  for  cutting. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  slender  stems 
about  2  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety  alba. 

Tritoma  (Red-hot  Poker). — The  intro- 
duction of  the  new  race  of  hvbrid  Red-hot 
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Pokers  or  Kniphofias  which  flower  the  first 
year  from  seeds  should  result  in  these  plants 
being  grown  more  extensively.  The  height 
of  the  spikes  the  first  season  is  from  2  to 
o  feet.  The  plants  commence  to  flower  in 
July  and  continue  to  October. 

Viola. — The  bedding  Violas  and  Pansies 
are  readily  raised  in  quantity  for  flowering 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Seedling  Violas 


are  very  effective  for  flower  beds,  especially 
as  seeds  of  the  most  distinct  colours  may  be 
purchased  separately.  The  most  important 
point  in  their  cultivation  is  to  pick  off  the 
old  flowers  as  soon  as  they  fade,  otherwise 
the  strength  of  the  plant  is  exhausted  in 
maturing  seeds  instead  of  a  succession  of 
flowers,  and  the  Violas  fail  to  do  themselves 
justice. 


Hydrangeas  in  Large  Pots  and  Tubs. — 
The  value  of  good  specimen  Hydrangeas  in 
pots  and  tubs  for  the  decoration  of  large,  cool 
conservatories,  terraces,  and  other  precincts 
of  the  house  in  summer,  when  clothed  with 
masses  of  pink  blooms  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. A  most  important  consideration 
in  favour  of  their  cultivation  is  the  fact  that 
the  plants  are  easy  to  manage  in  winter. 
The  first  touch  of  frost  causes  the  leaves  to 
fall,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frost- 
proof shed  or  cellar,  and  kept  fairly  dry, 
but  not  parched  at  the  root.  In  spring 
gradually  bring  the  plants  out  into  the  light, 
give  the  soil  a  thorough  soaking  with  water, 
remove  2  or  3  inches  of  the  loose  surface  soil, 
and  replace  with  fibrous  loam  and  old  cow 
manure.  The  fact  that  Hydrangeas  are 
grown  very  successfully  in  the  open  border 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  a  lot  of  artificial  heat  in 
the  greenhouse  is  unnecessary.  If  it  is 
available,  grow  the  plants  in  a  large  airy 
greenhouse  with  plenty  of  light  until  June, 
then  remove  them  to  the  flowering  position 
outside,  unless  it  is  intended  that  they  should 
be  used  for  conservatory  decoration.  To 
keep  the  plants  bushy  and  a  good  shape, 
pruning  each  year  after  flowering  is  necessary. 
When  grown  with  a  view  of  giving  plenty  of 
flower-heads  each  year,  these  must  not  be 
left  on  the  plants  late  in  the  season,  but 
removed  in  time  for  the  plants  to  make  good 
growth  before  winter.  In  most  seasons  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  old  flower- 
heads  with  from  two  to  four  pairs  of  leaves 
attached.  To  prevent  their  becoming  too 
large,  however,  and  the  growths  crowded,  a 
hard  cutting  back  to  the  old  wood  and 
thinning  of  the  stems  must  be  done  once  in 
four  or  five  years.  As  this  means  sacrificing 


the  earlier  flowers  the  following  summer, 
only  a  percentage  of  the  plants  should  be  so 
treated  each  year.  When  the  pruning  is 
done  is  also  the  best  time  for  repotting. 
With  large  specimens,  however,  provided 
the  drainage  is  in  order,  repotting  is  seldom 
necessary ;  an  annual  top-dressing  similar 
to  that  given  in  spring  will  suffice.  Specimen 
Hydrangeas  delight  in  liquid  manure. 

Crocuses  on  Lawns. — Flowering  very 
early  in  the  year  as  they  do,  Crocuses  are 
always  valued,  but  for  effect  nothing  can 
approach  large  drifts  of  them  on  lawns 
where  conditions  are  favourable  for  such  a 
display.  But  even  in  small  gardens  they 
may  be  usefully  employed  by  planting  them 
round  the  bases  of  large  trees,  or  on  banks. 
Where  more  than  one  colour  is  used  mix  them 
well,  and  always  avoid  planting  in  lines  or 
any  other  formal  manner.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  if  the  bulbs  are  to  continue 
flowering  annually,  the  grass  must  not  be 
cut  until  the  growth  of  the  Crocuses  has 
turned  yellow. 

Destroying  Wasps'  Nests. — Many  and 
varied  are  the  methods  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  wasps  when  the 
nests  have  been  discovered,  some  of  them  as 
dangerous  to  the  operator  as  to  the  insects 
themselves,  and  unreliable  withal.  A  remedy 
that  can  be  recommended  as  unfailing  if 
properly  used  is  the  following : — Procure 
some  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  the  wasps 
are  all  at  home  after  dark,  dissolve  it  at  the 
rate  of  1  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and 
pour  into  the  holes,  afterwards  stopping 
them  by  means  of  rags  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  fumes  will  kill  every  wasp,  and 
in  double  quick  time.  As  the  cyanide  is 
poisonous  care  must  be  exercised  when  dis- 
solving  it  not  to  inhale  the  fumes. 
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Sweet  Peas  are  unsurpassed  for  room  and  vase  decoration. 


Flowers   to   Sow   for   Gutting 


TO  provide  quantities  of  flowers  for 
use  in  the  home  annuals  are  worth 
growing  freely,  for  not  only  are  they 
quite  easy,  but  for  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  on  seeds  sufficient  variety  can  be 
secured  to  provide  a  succession  of  blooms 
from  the  end  of  May  to  October.  The 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured  previous  to  sowing  the  seeds,  or 
planting  out  the  seedlings.  To  obtain  the 
flowers  of  annuals  over  a  long  period,  the 
seeds  must  be  sown  in  autumn  and  spring, 
some  out  of  doors,  others  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse.  Quite  a  number  can  be  sown 
in  autumn  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  or  on  a  sheltered  border,  the  seedlings 
to  be  transplanted  to  the  flowering  place  later. 
Others  succeed  best  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  In  spring  a 
cold  frame,  slightly  heated  greenhouse,  or  a 
hotbed  should  be  used  to  raise  the  seeds  of 


Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  etc.  The  remainder 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  towards  the  end 
of  March  or  during  April.  Thinning  out 
seedlings  of  annuals  is  most  important ;  if 
this  is  neglected  the  plants  become  weak,  and 
particular  attention  to  this  detail  is  necessary 
to  secure  well-developed  flowers  with  long 
stalks  suitable  for  cutting. 

Aster. — There  are  so  many  sections  of 
Asters  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  name 
the  best  for  cutting.  The  shaggy  flowers  of 
the  Comet  Aster,  15  to  18  inches  high,  may 
be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  are  in- 
valuable ;  so  too  are  the  large  flowers  of 
the  Victoria  section,  18  inches  high,  the 
Paeony  flowered  sorts,  2  feet  high,  with 
incurved  petals,  and  the  large  single-flowered 
varieties,  18  inches  high,  with  large  yellow 
centre.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  heated  green- 
house, or  cold  frame,  or  on  a  hot-bed  during 
March. 
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Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon). — Strictly 
speaking  this  plant  is  a  perennial,  but  be- 
ing so  readily  raised  from  seeds  it  is  more 
often  grown  as  a  biennial  or  annual.  Sow 
the-segfcls-in  a  cold  frame  during  August  or 
September,  or  in  a  heated  greenhouse  about 
February.  Both  the  tall  varieties,  3  feet  high, 
and  the  intermediate  sorts,  li  feet  high,  are 
valuable  for  cutting. 

Cacalia  coccinea  (Tassel  Flower). — 
The  orange  scarlet  blooms  of  this  plant  are 
most  effective  for  cutting.  They  are  on  long 


Chrysanthemum. — The  Annual  Chrysan- 
themums are  well  adapted  for  cutting,  as  the 
blooms  keep  fresh  in  water  for  some  time. 
There  are  very  many  sorts  :  Eastern  Star, 
Northern  Star,  and  Morning  Star,  H  feet 
high,  Burridgeanum,  2  feet  high,  coron- 
arium  Golden  Queen,  2  feet  high,  inodorum 
Bridal  Robe,  double  white,  1  to  1£  feet  high, 
and  the  Corn  Marigold,  segetum  grandiflorum, 
2  feet  high,  are  all  excellent  for  cutting. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  outside  in  autumn  or 
spring. 


A  splendid  show  of  Asters,  always  favourite  flowers  for  gathering. 


stalks,  and  the  distinct  shade  of  colour  is 
very  effective.  The  plants  grow  about  18 
inches  high  ;  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors 
in  autumn  or  spring. 

Centaurea  (Blue  Cornflower). — A  very 
old  garden  favourite  ;  there  are  pink  and 
white  varieties,  but  these  are  scarcely  so 
popular  as  the  blue.  Sow  seeds  in  autumn 
or  spring  outside.  The  plants  are  bushy, 
about  3  feet  high.  The  mauve,  white,  and 
yellow  flowers  of  the  Sweet  Sultan  are 
greatly  liked  by  some  people.  The  plants 
grow  about  2  feet  high  ;  seeds  may  !><•  >n\\  n  in 
a  frame  or  out  of  doors  in  spring  or  ant  num. 


Cosmos  bipinnatus. — Everyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  table  decoration  grows 
Cosmos  (or  Cosmea).  There  are  white,  rosy, 
and  rosy -crimson  sorts.  Rather  a  long 
season  of  growth  is  necessary,  so  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  during 
February.  The  ordinary  variety  grows  5  to  6 

fret,     tlir     .-.illy    ||., \MTllli:     •'>     frrt      hlL'll. 

Calliopsis. — For  providing  quantities  of 
flowers  to  cut  the  Calliopsis  or  Annual 
Coreopsis  is  particularly  valuable.  C.  tinc- 
toria,  2  feet  high  :  ('.  I  >nmim»n<lii,  1  foot  to 
1  ,J  feet  high,  are  delightful.  Sow  seed  outside 
in  September,  March,  and  April. 
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Gypsophila  elegans.— The  feathery- white 
flowers  of  this  annual  Gypsophila  should  be 
extensively  used  in  association  with  other 
blooms  in  vases  and  bouquets.  The  plants 
grow  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  ;  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower. 

Leptosyne  Stillmani. — The  golden-yellow 
flowers  of  this  annual  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion during  a  long  season.  The  plants 
grow  about  18  inches  high,  and  the  first 


flowers  open  six  to  eight  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  Sow  outside,  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower. 

Mignonette. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  value  of  this  fragrant 
annual  for  cutting.     Sow  the  seeds  in  March 
or  April,   where   the   plants  are   to    flower. 
The  Giant  varieties,  which  grow   15  to   18 
inches  high,  are  best  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Nigella    (Love    in   a   Mist). — There    is 
something  very  distinct  and  pleasing  about 
this  attractive  an- 
nual.     A  bowl  of 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll 
(the  best  variety), 
with     Cornflower- 
blue  blossoms,  set 
in  e  frame  of  nar- 
row   leaves,    is 
delightful.       Sow 
the     seeds     in 
autumn  or  spring, 
where    the    plants 
are  to  flower  ;  the 
height     of     the 
plants   is    from    1 
foot  to  1^  feet. 

Poppy.— Though 
they  are  rather 
short-lived  when 
cut.  the  flowers  of 
the  Shirley  Poppy 
are  much  sought 
a  fter  for  vase 
decoration.  There 
are  many  beauti- 
ful shades  of 
colour  in  the 
flowers.  Sow 
seeds  in  autumn 
or  spring,  where 
the  plants  are  to 
bloom,  as  Poppies 
are  among  the 
most  difficult  of 
annuals  to  trans- 
plant;  their 
height  is  about 
2  feet. 

Scabious.  — The 
Sweet  Scabious  is 
a  biennial,  but  as 
A  handsome  Annual  Sunflower,  with  small  blooms,  called  Primrose  Dame.         a  rule  it  is  treated 
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as  an  annual  by  sowing  seeds 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  during 
February  or  March.  Seeds  of 
these  showy  and  useful  flowers, 
which  are  produced  on  long, 
slender  stalks,  may  be  purchased 
in  separate  colours  or  in  mixture. 
The  plants  grow  2£  feet  high. 

Stock. — Although  perhaps 
rather  too  stiff  and  sturdy  to  be 
ideal  for  decorative  purposes, 
Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  last- 
ing qualities,  and  they  are  more- 
over delightfully  fragrant.  Per- 
fection, Ten- Week,  Beauty  of 
Nice,  Princess  Alice,  and  Vesu- 
vius are  recommended.  The 
plants  grow  18  inches  high.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  during  March. 

Sunflower. — The  flowers  of 
the  miniature  single  Sunflowers 
are  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
plants  grow  4  feet  high,  bearing 
quantities  of  pretty  yellow 
flowers  with  black  centres.  Sow 
seeds  in  a  frame  or  outside 
during  March. 

Sweet  Pea. — It  is  quite  un- 
necessary here  to  dilate  on  the 
great  value  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
for  cutting  ;  this  popular  flower 
is  fully  dealt  with  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

Zinnia. — The  large,  double, 
stiff -stemmed  flowers  of  the 
Zinnia  are  greatly  admired  when 
arranged  in  large  bowls.  The 
plants  grow  2  feet  high.  Sow 
seeds  in  a  heated  greenhouse  or 
frame  during  March. 


Hints  on  Freesias.  —  Because  these 
popular  flowers  are  grown  as  a  rule  with 
the  batches  of  other  spring  flowering  bulbs 
they  are  often  accorded  identical  treatment. 
which  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
after  the  bulbs  are  potted,  it  is  unnecessary, 
in  fact,  it  may  be  harmful,  to  plunge  them 
under  ashes,  as  one  does  Narcissi,  Hyacint  h<. 
etc.  Simply  stand  them  outside  in  a  shady 
position  until  the  cold  nights  arrive,  when 


Flowers  of  the  Annual  Chrysanthemum. 

they  may  be  moved  into  the  cool  green- 
house. Again,  after  flowering,  to  neglect 
the  plants  means  probable  sacrifice  of 
bloom  the  following  season.  Water  must 
be  withheld  gradually,  and  weak  liquid 
ii i.i i nirc  should  be  given  occasionally  to 
strengthen  the  bulbs.  When  the  growth 
has  dried  off  stand  the  pots  on  a  sunny 
-lirlf  until  tin-  time  for  repotting  comes 
round  again. 
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CLEANING  Stones  or  Paths 
Covered  with  Green  Matter. — 
Stones  that  are  exposed  to  the  weather 
frequently  get  coated  with  a  thin  green  growth 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove,  and 
persists  in  coming  back  time  after  time  unless 
thoroughly  removed.  We  have  tried  various 
preparations  for  the  purpose ;  water  or 
water  and  soap  may  serve  to  remove  much 
of  it,  but  not  all,  and  soon  the  stone  is  as 
badly  covered  as  ever.  Solutions  of  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone)  or  of  iron  sulphate 
(copperas)  are  both  fairly  serviceable,  but 
it  is  noticed  that  the  green  matter  returns 
as  soon  as  rain  has  washed  all  traces  of  them 
away.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  the 
amateur  is  to  sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  over 
all  the  stone  thinly,  then  to  scrub  the  whole 
with  water  after  a  short  time.  Cemetery 
managers  commonly  use  diluted  hydro- 
fluoric (fluoric)  acid  for  painting  over 
tombstones,  but  this  liquid  is  a  dangerous 
one  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
man. 

Covering  Corrugated  Iron  Buildings. 
— Useful  as  these  buildings  undoubtedly  are, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  presence  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  any  garden,  and 
the  wonder  is  how  so  many  wrho  love  their 
gardens  tolerate  their  existence,  often  in  a 
very  prominent  position,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  render  them  less  conspicuous. 
To  cover  them  with  creepers  is  not  such  an 
easy  matter  as  dealing  with  walls,  but  we 
overcame  the  difficulty  by  driving  in  strong 
nails,  about  a  foot  apart,  at  each  corner  of 
the  building.  Upon  them  was  stretched 
strong  wire,  which  affords  adequate  support 
for  such  rapid  growing  subjects  as  Hop, 
Cobaea,  Virginian  Creeper  (non-clinging 
variety),  and  Polyantha  Roses,  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  being  an  eyesore  that 
particular  shed  is  attractive  throughout  the 
whole  summer.  A  neighbour  who  uses  one 
of  the  modern  iron  windmills  for  pumping 
the  water  adopted  the  same  plan  for  covering 
the  whole  length  of  this,  and  each  summer 
the  20  feet  or  so  of  iron  work  supporting  the 
fan  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  beautiful  green 


leaves  which  effectually  hide  the  structure 
beneath ;  the  green  gives  place  in  autumn 
to  the  many  beautiful  tints  peculiar  to  the 
Virginian  Creeper. 

Keeping  in  the  Greenhouse  Fire. — 
If  the  greenhouse  is  not  large,  naturally  the 
boiler  must  correspond,  and  in  many  cases 
this  means  that  the  body  of  fire  is  so  small 
that  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
keeping  the  fire  from  going  out  during  the 
night.  A  good  idea  is  thoroughly  to  wet 
equal  parts  of  ashes  and  small  coal,  and 
after  banking  off  the  fire  at  night  throw  a 
shovelful  or  so  of  this  on  the  fuel.  As  the 
fire  reaches  this  it  forms  a  "  cake,"  and  thus 
lasts  a  considerable  time.  Another  frequent 
cause  of  fires  failing  to  last  the  night  where 
upright  boilers  are  in  use  is  too  much  draught, 
even  when  dampers  are  right  home.  By 
leaving  the  top  or  feeding  door  slightly  open 
this  fierce  burning  can  usually  be  checked. 

Value  of  Making  Notes. — The  gardener 
who  does  not  carry  a  notebook  must  always 
be  surpassed  by  his  friend  who  does,  unless 
indeed  he  possesses  a  particularly  retentive 
memory  !  A  notebook  should  be  the  en- 
thusiast's constant  companion  in  every 
department  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  when 
he  is  visiting  the  gardens  of  friends,  flower 
shows,  or  any  meeting  dealing  with  horti- 
culture. If  the  points  that  appeal  to  him  are 
jotted  down  then  and  there,  in  time  the 
notebook  will  be  almost  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  garden  lover. 

Growing  Mistletoe. — Mistletoe  is  always 
in  demand  during  the  festive  season  of  the 
year,  and  those  who  think  they  would  like 
to  grow  their  own  branch  may  easily  do  so. 
First  secure  the  seed  when  the  berries  are 
ripe,  and  then  select  the  host-plant,  prefer- 
ably an  Apple  tree.  There  are  many  other 
trees  upon  which  Mistletoe  will  thrive,  but  as 
the  Apple  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
garden,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  most  suit- 
able. Make  a  cut  in  the  bark  on  the  under- 
side of  a  branch,  and  press  the  seed  into  this. 
Cover  with  muslin  or  some  similar  material 
to  keep  birds  from  taking  the  seed,  and  the 
operation  is  completed. 


-- 
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Round   the   Year   in   the   Garden;   What   to   do 
late    in    March 


AMONG   THE  FLOWERS 

PLANTING  Hardy  Perennials.— 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
pleting this  work.  When  dividing 
old  clumps  always  retain  the  outside  por- 
tions for  replanting,  as  these  are  younger 
and  consequently  more  vigorous  than  those 
in  the  centre.  Consider  the  ultimate 
size  of  each  plant  when  full  grown,  and  so 
avoid  planting  too  thickly.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  plan  to  leave  spaces  to  be 
filled  later  with  summer  bedding  plants  or 
annuals  from  seed. 

Weedy  Walks. — The  weeds  on  paths  and 
walks  should  be  hoed  up  on  a  bright  day 
where  advertised  weed  killers  are  not  used 
for  the  purpose.  But  the  latter  are  preferable 
in  every  way,  being  easily  applied,  sure  in 
results,  and  just  as  economical,  if  not  more 
so,  in  the  long  run  than  more  laborious 
methods. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. — This  is  a  good  time 
to  make  new  lawns  by  sowing  grass  seed. 
The  soil  should  have  been  prepared  some 
time  previously,  so  that  it  only  needs  raking 
down  now  to  form  a  fine  and  level  surface. 
Sow  thickly,  first  one  way  and  then  across 
at  right  angles,  and  cover  the  seed  with  soil 
by  raking.  If  the  surface  is  dry  enough, 
as  it  should  be  if  a  suitable  day  is  chosen, 
complete  the  work  by  rolling  the  ground 
well.  Birds  must  be  kept  off,  either  by 
nets,  or  scares  of  some  description.  Young 
grass  is  best  cut  with  a  sharp  scythe  the  first 
few  times,  though  a  sharp  mowing  machine 
having  the  blades  set  high  will  do. 

Pentstemons. — Plants  propagated  from 
cuttings  last  autumn  may  be  transferred  to 
the  flower  borders  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Well  dug  soil  is  necessary,  and  the  plants 
will  require  plenty  of  room,  as  they  develop 
quickly. 

Slugs  Injuring  Polyanthus. — The  flowers 
of  the  Polyanthus  are  often  practically 
ruined  by  slugs.  If  the  beds  contain  tree 
leaves  blown  down  during  the  autumn  they 
should  be  removed,  as  they  serve  as  hiding- 


places  for  the  pests,  large  numbers  of  which 
may  also  be  found  close  to  the  plants  just 
below  the  soil  level. 

Pruning  Roses. — This  work  may  be  com- 
menced now,  starting  with  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  plants  trained  to  walls  or 
other  shelters.  In  dealing  with  bush  roses 
cut  back  always  to  dormant  buds  pointing 
outward,  and  remember  that  the  strongest 
shoots  need  least  cutting.  Where  very 
strong  growths  are  present,  these  may  be 
arched  over  and  the  ends  secured  to  pegs 
driven  into  the  beds.  Treated  thus  they 
flower  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
shoots,  giving  a  very  charming  effect. 
Very  weak  growths  may  be  removed  entirely. 
On  climbing  roses  a  few  of  the  oldest  growths 
should  be  cut  out,  where  these  can  be  re- 
placed by  vigorous  young  shoots. 

IN    THE  GREENHOUSE 

Tying  Down  Vine  Growths.— This  work 
needs  great  care,  or  many  of  the  growths 
will  be  broken.  Where  disbudding  was 
duly  attended  to  there  will  be  one  shoot  only 
remaining  on  each  spur,  and  this  is  known 
as  a  "  lateral."  If  laterals  are  left  alone 
they  naturally  grow  upwards  and  quickly 
reach  the  glass  ;  to  avoid  this  wires  are  fixed, 
and  to  these  Mires  the  laterals  are  tied.  The 
work  of  tying  should  be  commenced  early, 
as  it  has  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  the  laterals 
snap  off  if  tied  in  the  least  too  tightly.  At 
the  first  attempt  they  should  be  merely 
secured  by  the  tying  material,  and  every 
few  days  this  is  tightened  a  little,  until 
ultimately  the  shoots  are  brought  to  the 
wires.  Maintain  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere 
by  damping  stages  and  floors  frequently. 

Potting  Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — 
These  handsome  greenhouse  plants  should 
now  be  potted  in  their  flowering  pots ; 
those  7  or  8  inches  wide  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants. 
Use  a  compost  made  up  of  2  parts 
fibrous  loam,  1  part  leaf  soil,  \  part  old 
hotbed  manure,  a  little  soot,  and  a  fair 
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sprinkling  of  sand.  Pot  fairly  firmly 
and  tie  out  the  growths  in  good  time 
to  show  the  blooms  to  the  best  advantage. 
When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  give 
weak  liquid  manure  weekly. 

Starting  Gloxinias. — The  roots  of  these 
handsome  plants  should  now  be  potted. 
The  conns  are  started  into  growth  in  boxes 
of  leaf-soil  placed  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
greenhouse.  Syringe  them  frequently,  and 
\\liru  the  growths  are  an  inch  or  two  long 
pot  each  plant  in  a  5-  or  6-inch  pot,  using 
rich  soil  for  the  purpose  ;  firm  potting  is 
not  advisable. 

Hollyhocks. — Seedlings  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  January  will  be  ready  for  potting 
singly  into  3-inch  pots.  About  ten  days 
after  potting  move  the  plants  into  a  frame 
and  gradually  harden  them  for  planting 
out  in  May. 

Sowing  Schizanthus.  —  For  summer 
blooming,  either  in  pots  or  outdoors,  seeds 
of  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  (Butterfly 
Flower)  may  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  of  light 
soil  now.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
transfer  the  seedlings  to  other  pots  or  boxes, 
placing  them  wider  apart,  and  later  pot  each 
one  in  a  3 \  -inch  pot.  Grow  in  a  temperature 
of  about  50°,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass. 

Liquid  Manure. — Plants  coming  into 
bloom,  such  as  Arum  Lilies,  Cinerarias,  and 
Primulas,  should  receive  weak  applications 
of  liquid  manure  regularly  twice  a  \\<-<-k. 
To  vary  this  give  occasionally  doses  of  a 
reliable  fertiliser,  such  as  Clay's. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus. — Cuttings  of  this 
fine  blue  winter  flowering  plant  may  be  taken 
and  inserted  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil. 
The  cuttings  will  soon  form  roots  if  kept 
in  a  closed  case  for  a  week  or  two,  wlu-n 
tiny  may  be  potted  off  separately.  This 
plant  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  blooms 
in  midwinter,  when  few  blue  flowers  are 
obtainable. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Planting  Strawberries.  —  Strawberries 
are  best  planted  in  early  autumn,  but 
failing  this  the  work  may  be  carried  out 
now.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground 
is  necessary,  for  the  only  means  of  supplying 
nourishment  to  the  plants  in  future  years 
is  by  means  of  mulching  (covering  the  soil 


with  manure)  and  watering  with  liquid 
manure.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  the  ground 
18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  plenty  of  half- 
rotten  manure  should  be  mixed  in.  Keep 
most  of  this  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  will 
be  found  by  the  roots  later  on.  Plant  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder,  and 
water  at  once  if  dry  weather  prevails.  It 
is  advisable  to  remove  the  flowers  from 
spring  planted  Strawberries  the  first  season, 
though  probably  few  amateurs  would  care 
to  do  this.  Good  varieties  are  Dr.  Hogg, 
Eoyal  Sovereign,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Big  Bud  in  Black  Currants. — Boskoop 
Giant  is  a  variety  that  resists  this  pest 
better  than  most  sorts,  but  it  falls  a  victim 
occasionally.  Xow  is  the  best  time  to 
attack  this  minute  insect,  as  the  buds  are 
opening  and  the  mites  emerge  to  seek  new 
quarters.  Either  spray  the  bushes  with  a 
mixture  of  quassia  and  soft  soap,  or  dust 
them  with  newly  slaked  lime  and  sulphur. 
In  either  case  the  measures  of  prevention 
taken  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  from  now  until  early  in  May. 
The  mites  cause  the  buds  of  Black  Currants 
to  become  enlarged,  and  they  fail  to  grow. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees. — This  work  should 
be  undertaken  at  this  period,  and  novices 
should  practice  making  the  various  cuts 
before  operating  on  valuable  trees.  There 
are  several  methods  in  practice,  such  as 
whip,  cleft,  and  saddle  grafting,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  to  fit 
the  scion  or  graft  close  to  the  stock,  so  that 
the  inner  bark  of  both  comes  in  contact, 
as  it  is  there  that  the  union  is  made.  All 
cuts  must  be  cleanly  made,  and  after  the 
scions  are  securely  tied  in  the  point  of 
connection  is  covered  with  wax  or  clay  to 
exclude  air. 

Protecting  Wall  Fruits.— Pears  and 
Plums  in  bloom  should  be  protected  by 
means  of  fish  netting,  but  in  nil  cases  remove 
the  nets  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
purpose  or  the  young  shoots  will  grow 
through  them,  resulting  in  considerable 
daman,-  \\hrii  they  an-  ultimately  removed. 

Silver-leaf  Disease. — This  is  a  disease 
for  which  no  real  remedy  is  yet  known, 
although  in  some  cases  liberal  manuring 
has  been  known  to  remove  the  trouble. 
Where  such  measures  fail,  root  out  affected 
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trees  and  burn  them,  and  do  not  plant  in 
the  same  soil  for  a  long  period.  The  disease 
is  easily  recognised  from  the  fact  that  the 
leaves  take  on  a  silvery  appearance.  Plums 
are  most  liable  to  its  attacks. 

THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN 

Edible  Peas. — Make  a  sowing  in  the 
open  of  Early  Giant  or  Early  Morn  Peas. 
The  former  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet 
under  good  cultivation  ;  the  latter  a  foot 
less.  Moisten  the  seeds  and  cover  with 
red  lead  previous  to  sowing. 

Potatoes. — Second  early  and  main  crop 
Potatoes  should  be  planted  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  is  preferable  to  rely  on 
varieties  known  to  succeed  hi  the  district, 
and  the  value  of  a  change  of  seed  every 
few  years  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Plant 
15  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches 
distant  from  each  other. 

Onion. — Rich  and  deeply  dug  soil  is 
necessary  for  success  with  this  crop,  and  the 
seed-bed  can  scarcely  be  made  too  firm. 
Sow  in  drills  9  inches  apart,  and  after 
covering  the  seed,  tread  the  surface  of  the 
bed  and  finish  with  the  rake.  Ailsa  Crag 
is  a  variety  reliable  alike  for  culinary  and 
show  purposes. 

Cauliflower. — Make  another  sowing  under 
glass,  Early  Emperor  being  a  suitable  variety. 
Give  the  plants  in  frames  abundant  ventila- 
tion to  prepare  them  for  planting  out  of  doors 
next  month. 


Planting  Broad  Beans. — After  being 
thoroughly  hardened  the  Broad  Beans  raised 
in  boxes  in  frames  should  be  planted  out 
during  suitable  weather.  A  little  earth 
may  be  drawn  up  round  the  stems  after 
planting. 

Turnip. — On  a  fairly  sheltered  border 
sow  Little  Marvel  Turnip  in  drills  a  foot 
apart.  Successive  sowings  should  be  made 
in  the  open  at  intervals  of  three  weeks. 

Lettuce. — Seed  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties  should  be  sown  at  short  intervals 
from  now  onwards,  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cession. Giant  White  Cos  and  Holborn 
Standard  Cabbage  are  reliable  varieties  of 
Lettuce. 

Celery. — For  the  main  crop  sow  in 
flower  pans  (shallow  pots)  now,  and  place 
them  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  of 
about  55°  until  the  seedlings  are  well 
through  the  soil,  when  a  slightly  lower 
temperature  will  suit.  Sow  thinly  to  prevent 
the  seedlings  from  damping  off,  and  cover 
each  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  variety 
Standard  Bearer  can  be  recommended. 

Carrot. — To  follow  the  early  roots  ob- 
tained by  sowing  over  a  hotbed,  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  Early  Gem  now  on  a  sheltered 
border. 

Cucumber. — Sow  Lockie's  Perfection  or 
Improved  Telegraph  in  a  temperature  of 
65°  for  cultivation  in  frames.  The  former 
is  comparatively  small,  but  wonderfully 
productive. 


Removing  Faded  Blossoms.— If  only 
on  account  of  tidiness  in  the  garden,  a  point 
should  be  made  of  regularly  removing  all 
faded  flowers  from  the  various  plants. 
But  there  is  another  and  equally  important 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  neglected. 
Such  plants  as  Campanulas  and  Violas  will 
cease  flowering  if  seed-pods  are  allowed  to 
form,  as  the  energies  of  the  plants  are  then 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  seeds.  There- 
tore  never  allow  seed  pods  to  form. 

Dirty  Flower  Pots.— Dirty  pots  are 
the  trade  mark  of  careless  gardening,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  all  who  earnestly  wish 
to  secure  the  acme  of  success.  Disease 
germs  and  spores  of  fungi  may  be  carried 


from  one  crop  to  another  by  them  ;  plants 
can  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  pots 
which  were  not  cleaned  and,  to  say  the  very 
least,  they  are  unsightly,  and  betray  slovenly 
work.  Wash  them  out  in  water,  preferably 
warm,  and  scrub  them  clean  with  a  brush  ; 
let  them  dry  thoroughly  before  use.  To 
sterilise  the  pots  scald  them  with  boiling 
water,  or  else  steep  them  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  ; 
this  chemical  is  very  effective,  does  no 
damage  to  the  plants,  and  can  be  bought 
for  a  penny  per  pound  of  the  commercial 
crystals.  A  little  attention  paid  to  this 
item  of  garden  work  will  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  later  on. 
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E[E  in  some  form  or  other  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  all  fertile  soils, 
but  the  amount  present  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  certain  of  the  calcareous  uplands  in  the 
south  of  England  there  is  present  so  much 
that  the  soil  is  poisoned,  but  in  most 
gardens  there  is  not  a  sufficient  percent- 
age, and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  lime  at 
intervals  and  in  amounts  which  will  benefit 
the  soil. 

Kinds  of  Lime. — Lime  is  taken  to  in- 
clude various  compounds.  The  natural 
chalk  or  limestone  is  really  a  carbonate  of 
lime  (calcium  carbonate)  ;  shells  are  chemic- 
ally of  the  same  constitution.  When  lime- 
stone is  burned  or  roasted  we  get  quicklime 
or  burnt  lime,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to 
absorb  moisture  there  is  formed  slaked 
lime.  Acetylene  gas  residue  and  gas-lime 
may  be  considered  as  slaked  lime ;  but 
impurities  are  present  in  both,  which  force 
us  to  be  careful  in  using  them  horticulturally. 
Gypsum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  i.e.  a  com- 
pound which  supplies  lime  and  sulphur  to 
the  soil.  Marl  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime 
stone.  Old  mortar,  plaster,  and  the  like 
are  really  composed  of  sand  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  i.e.  limestone.  Basic  slag  is  a  phos- 
phatic  manure  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

Benefits  Derived  from  Liming.— Lime 
benefits  all  soils,  and  it  is  for  this,  rather 
than  as  a  manure,  that  we  use  it ;  it  should 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  successful  gar- 
dening. It  alters,  mechanically,  every  soil. 
A  clayey  loam  becomes  less  plastic  ;  the 
particles  are  loosened,  the  ground  becomes 
friable,  sweet,  porous,  easier  to  work,  and 
of  better  consistency  for  root  development. 
Curiously  enough,  a  loose,  sandy  loam  has 
its  particles  bound  firmly  together  by  lime  ; 
it  becomes  more  retentive  of  moisture  and 
less  porous.  Lime,  again,  promotes  a  henlt  hy 
chemical  action  ;  it  acts  as  a  medicine  to  the 
soil,  clearing  away  those  vegetable  acids 
which  check  plant  growth  and  render  the 
soil  sour  ;  this  "  sweetening  of  the  soil  "  is 
good  for  bacterial  action.  Again,  organic 
matter  like  humus  is  decomposed  by  lime, 
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manurial  compounds  are  set  free  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant,  hence  lime  acts  indirectly 
as  a  stimulating  plant  food.  Soil  rich  in 
humus,  like  old  garden  soil,  ought  to  be 
limed  regularly  to  render  the  humus  into 
nutritive  compounds.  From  a  clay  soil 
potash  is  freed  by  an  application  of  lime, 
and  we  must  always  remember  that  lime  of 
itself  is  an  ingredient  of  plant  food. 

Time  of  Application. — Lime  can  be 
applied  to  the  soil  at  any  time  ;  but  if  the 
caustic  form,  quicklime,  is  used  it  is  best 
to  dig  it  into  the  soil  in  autumn  or  winter, 
when  the  border  is  vacant.  Large  dress- 
ings at  long  intervals  have  been  the  rule 
for  many  years,  but  new  ideas  deprecate 
this  practice.  Lime  should,  like  artificial 
manure,  be  added  annually  and  in  small 
amounts.  The  usual  plan  is  to  spread  lime 
on  the  soil  before  digging,  but  it  should 
never  be  applied  at  the  same  time  as  farm- 
yard manure  ;  it  can  quite  well  be  spread 
on  the  soil  at  any  time,  and  lightly  forked 
or  hoed  in. 

FORMS   OF   LIME   USED 

Quicklime  (lime  shell  or  burnt  lime). 

— This  is  the  most  active  and  best  form  of 
lime.  It  can  be  had  ground  and,  though 
the  process  of  grinding  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost,  yet  this  particular  form  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  ;  it  can  be  spread 
easily  on  the  soil,  dug  in  almost  immediately, 
and  a  less  quantity  is  required  owing  to  its 
fineness.  The  quicklime  should  be  spread 
on  the  soil  and  left  there  for  a  short  time 
to  slake  or  take  up  water  ;  the  time  neces- 
sary for  this  varies,  but  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours  is  ample  :  it  is  then  worked  into 
the  soil.  If  lumps  are  used  the  slaking 
takes  longer,  and  after  the  shells  crumble 
down  they  must  be  raked  evenly  over  the 
surface  before  digging. 

Slaked  Lime,  Acetylene  Residue  and 
Gas  Lime. — Slaked  lime  is  cheaper,  but  its 
condition  and  purity  are  often  open  to 
question.  It  is  generally  of  a  moist,  adhesive 
character,  hence  the  difficulty  of  unif<>nn 
application.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  slaked 
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lime  contains  much  water,  consequently  a 
greater  quantity  is  required,  i.e.  a  pound 
of  slaked  lime  does  not  contain  as  much 
"  lime  "  as  a  pound  of  quicklime.  Acety- 
lene gas  residue  may  be  treated  as  an  impure 
slaked  lime  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
week.  Gas  lime  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
profitable  kind  of  lime ;  fresh  from  the 
retorts  it  is  highly  charged  with  poisonous 
impurities,  but  after  being  turned  over  three 
times  at  weekly  intervals  it  may  then  be 
regarded  as  impure  slaked  lime.  To  utilise 
its  insecticidal  properties  spread  it  on  the 
soil  when  obtained,  leave  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  dig  it  into  the  soil.  This  should 
be  done  in  autumn,  and  by  spring  all  the 
soil  poisons  will  have  been  dissipated. 

Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime). — This  mate- 
rial is  like  plaster-of-Paris,  and  is  a  neutral 
form  of  lime  combined  with  sulphur.  It  is 
not  required  where  superphosphate  or  dis- 
solved bones  are  being  employed,  as  these 
always  contain  sulphate  of  lime.  It  can 
be  dressed  on  land  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  will  be  found  excellent  for  root  crops 
like  the  Turnip  which  require  lime  and 
sulphur.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  mixing  with  farmyard 
manure  or  the  urine  from  stables,  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  any  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds ;  if  worked  into  soils  the  gypsum 
would  then  yield  up  its  ammonia  to  vege- 
tation. Lime  in  this  neutral  form  may  be 
applied  to  the  garden  with  the  organic 
manure. 

Limestone  is  applied  to  soil  in  some 
districts  ;  it  is  a  harmless  form  of  lime, 
slow  in  acting,  yet  useful  for  counteracting 
any  sourness.  Pot  plants  should  scarcely 


ever  have  lime  added  in  any  other  form  ; 
old  mortar,  plaster,  or  well-weathered  lime 
is  simply  the  carbonate,  with  harmless 
impurities,  and  in  this  form  it  will  not 
injure  the  most  delicate  plants. 

Ground  Shells.— When  the  plant  will 
not  be  repotted  for  a  long  time,  nor  the 
compost  renewed,  ground  shells  are  the 
best  form  in  which  to  add  lime  to  the  soil, 
and  the  lasting  effect  will  continue  for 
years. 

Crops  which  Benefit. — Almost  without 
exception  all  crops  benefit  from  lime. 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Pea  and  Bean  family  of 
plants  require  soil  containing  much  of 
this  substance.  Potatoes,  however,  derive 
no  benefits  from  lime  in  any  form,  and  the 
Potato  soil  should  seldom  be  limed ;  in 
some  cases  lime  causes  a  diminution  of 
the  Potato  crop.  If  the  soil  was  dressed 
with  lime  in  a  previous  year  the  plants 
will  not  be  affected,  because  by  that  time 
the  substance  will  have  passed  into  the 
soil  in  the  comparatively  harmless  form  of 
carbonate. 

Lime  checks  many  diseases,  such  as 
"  finger  and  toe,"  or  club  root ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  favours  the  development  of 
a  few,  the  commonest  being  Potato  scab. 

Testing  for  Lime. — Fertile  soil  should 
contain  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  of  lime.  To 
ascertain  if  lime  is  present  in  soil,  place 
some  in  a  tumbler,  add  water  to  make  a 
cream,  and  stir  until  all  air  bubbles  have 
disappeared.  Now  add  a  little  hydrochloric 
or  muriatic  acid,  and  if  lime  is  present 
effervescence  will  immediately  be  noticed. 

Amounts  to  apply  (maxima)  : — 


FORM 


QUANTITY 


REMARKS 


Quicklime   

1  Ib.  per  3  square  yards 

The  old  method  was  1  Ib.  per  1  square 

annually 

yard  every  four  years.     Builder's  ma- 

Slaked lime 

1   Ib.   per  2  to  3  square 

terial  good  enough 
Not   caustic    or   burning  ;     can   be   used 

Gas    lime    and    acetylene 

yards  annually 
1  Ib.  per  1  square  yard  to 

more  freely.     Dig  it  in  at  once 
Difficult  to  apply  evenly  ;    break  down 

residue 

1J  square  yards  annu- 

the lumps 

Gypsum 

ally 
1  Ib.   per   1  square  yard 

Liberates   potash   and   retains    ammonia 

Old    mortar,    plaster,    or 
weathered  lime 
Ground  shells 

annually 
At  least   1    tablespoonful 
per  6-inch  pot  of  soil 
As  above 

in  soils  and  farmyard  manure 
For   potting   purposes.     Always   use   ac- 
cording to  directions  given 
For  slow-growing   plants,   repotted   only 

at  long;  intervals 

j 
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The  Viola,  or   Tufted   Pansy 


THE  popular  bedding  Violas,  or  Tufted 
Pansies.  are  the  result  of  cross-breed- 
ing between  Viola  cornuta.  a  pale 
blue,  small-flowered  Pansy  that  grows  wild 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  common  garden  Pansy.  For  general 
use  they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  Pansies,  being  suitable  for 
massing  in  beds,  as  edgings  to  borders, 
for  carpeting  the  surface  of  the  ground 
beneath  taller  growing  plants,  and  even 
for  table  decoration  in  small  vases.  The 
colours  are  rich  and  very  varied,  while 


seedlings,  particularly  if  the  seeds  are  from 
selected  home-grown  blooms,  or  have  been 
obtained  from  a  reliable  grower.  It  is 
from  seeds  that  the  great  majority  of  new 
varieties  are  raised,  and  for  this  reason  it 
behoves  one  to  sow  the  best  seeds  only  ; 
besides,  good  varieties  are  no  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  those  of  a  poor  strain.  After 
years  of  careful  selection  the  seed  grower  is 
able  to  offer  packets  of  seeds  of  separate 
colours,  a  very  large  percentage  of  which 
come  true.  A  collection  of  ten  distinct  sorts 
may  be  made  up  as  follows  :  white,  purple, 


Showing  rooted  slip  to  be      Rooted    slip    planted.     Suitable    growth    from       The      prepared 
detached  from  old  plant.         Line  shows  soil  level,     which  to  make  cutting.       Pansy  cutting. 


for  freedom  of  bloom  and  long  season  of 
flowering  the  Tufted  Pansies  are  surpassed 
by  no  plants  in  our  gardens.  They  are 
equally  at  home  in  a  small  or  in  a  large 
garden,  and  thrive  in  most  soils  and  posi- 
tions. A  light  dry  soil  and  hot,  sunny  posi- 
tion is  the  least  favourable  to  success  with 
Violas,  yet  with  liberal  supplies  of  water 
and  mulching  with  manure  they  can  be 
grown  there  satisfactorily. 

Increasing  the  Viola. — There  are  three 
ways  of  increasing  one's  stock  of  plants — 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  clumps. 
All  are  quite  easy  to  accomplish.  Consider- 
able interest  is  attached  to  the  raising  of 


yellow,  black,  blue,  light  blue,  Admiration 
(violet),  Mauve  Queen,  Golden  Sovereign, 
Perfection,  bluish  mauve. 

From  Seeds. — The  seeds  may  be  sown 
any  time  from  February  to  August,  April 
and  May  being  the  best  months.  If  raised 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  during  February  the 
young  plants  will  commence  to  flower  in 
July  and  make  a  good  display  in  autumn. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  most  satisfactory 
practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  shallow 
boxes  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
From  seeds  sown  in  this  way  in  April  the 
young  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant 
outside  on  a  sheltered  border  by  July  ;  a 
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When  selecting  a  cutting   choose  a  flowerless  growth, 
shown    on    the    left,  not    one   containing  a  flower  bud. 


A    variety    of    Tufted    Pansy. 


south-west  or  west  aspect  is  the  best.  Make 
up  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf -mould,  set- 
ting out  the  young  plants  in  rows  6  inches 
apart  and  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Re- 
move all  bloom  buds  that  appear  until  the 
young  plants  are  strong  and  sturdy.  Water 
liberally  during  dry  weather,  and  stir  the 


-surface  soil  occasionally.  September  is  a 
good  time  to  transfer  the  plants  to  their 
permanent  quarters. 

By  Cuttings. — This  is  the  practice  most 
generally  followed  in  propagating  the  named 
varieties.  July,  August  and  Septeml>er  are 
tlir  Ix-st  months  in  \\liidi  to  insert  cuttings. 


Showing    how    Viola    cuttings    are 
inserted. 


They  form  roots  freely  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame 
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When  grown  in  thousands  they  may  be  in- 
serted on  a  sheltered  west  border  out  of 
doors,  but  the  use  of  a  cold  frame  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  to  be  recommended  to  ama- 
teurs. Make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  frame, 
using  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
coarse  sand.  The  best  cuttings  are  formed 
from  the  young  growths  that  push  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  plants  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer.  If  carefully  pulled  off,  the 
majority  of  the  cuttings  will  come  away 
from  the  parent  plant  with  a  few  roots 


out  the  winter.  Remove  all  flower  buds  until 
the  plants  are  well  established  in  their  per- 
manent quarters. 

A  profusion  of  blossom  is  obtained  in 
spring  and  early  summer  if  the  old  plants 
are  divided  in  autumn  ;  these  give  by  far 
the  gayest  show  in  April  and  May.  Each 
root  or  tuft  may  be  divided  into  three  or 
four  pieces  about  September,  these  being 
planted  in  the  beds  or  borders  where  they 
are  to  flower. 

How  to  Grow  Them. — Tufted  Pansies, 


A  border  edged  with  Viola  or  Tufted  Pansy. 


attached.  Dibble  these  in  the  soil  3  inches 
apart,  press  firmly,  and  water  before  they 
have  time  to  droop.  Syringe  the  cuttings 
lightly  morning  and  evening,  shading  from 
bright  sunlight.  In  from  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night they  will  be  rooted  sufficiently  to  allow 
a  little  air  to  be  admitted  to  the  frame, 
the  amount  being  increased  gradually.  The 
earlier-rooted  cuttings  might  be  transferred 
to  their  flowering  quarters  in  October,  but 
it  is  much  better  to  leave  them  in  the  frame 
until  March,  always,  of  course,  remembering 
that  the  Viola  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  admitting 
air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  through - 


or  Violas,  will  grow  in  most  soils.  Those  that 
are  heavy  may  be  improved  by  mixing  in 
some  leaf-mould,  Avood  ashes,  and  road 
scrapings.  Cow-manure  and  chopped  turf 
will  improve  very  light  soil.  When  choosing 
positions  for  Tufted  Pansies,  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  those  that  are  hot  and  dry.  The 
plants  delight  in  cool  and  moist  conditions 
this  being  the  reason  why  Tufted  Pansies 
thrive  so  well  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Autumn  planting  may  be  prac- 
tised with  good  results  in  light  soils  and 
country  districts,  but  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
is  desirable  in  gardens  not  very  favourably 
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placed.  A  mulching  of  rich  soil,  if  given 
in  July,  will  encourage  new  growths  ;  these 
will  provide  shoots  for  cuttings,  or,  if  left 
alone,  a  further  show  of  bloom  in  autumn. 
When  the  top-dressing  or  mulch  of  soil  is 
given,  cut  off  all  the  long,  straggling  growths 
that  have  been  flowering  for  the  past  two 
or  three  months.  It  is  most  necessary  to 
remove  all  old  flowers  when  they  fade,  or 
the  plants  will  proceed  with  the  production 
of  seeds  instead  of  giving  a  prolonged  season 
of  bloom. 

Violas  for  the  Garden. — Twenty-five 
varieties  for  garden  display,  the  first  twelve 
being  the  best  :  Snowflake,  snow  white  ; 
Kingcup,  deep  yellow  ;  Primrose  Dame, 
primrose  ;  Maggie  Mott,  mauve  ;  Councillor 
W.  Waters,  crimson-purple  ;  Marchioness, 
creamy-white  ;  Kitty  Bell,  lilac  ;  Edina, 
dark  blue  ;  A.  J.  Rowberry,  pure  yellow  ; 
Bessie,  blush  ;  Mrs.  Chichester,  white,  edged 
blue  ;  and  Blue  Gown,  blue,  tinted  mauve. 
Archie  Grant,  indigo  blue  ;  J.  B.  Riding, 
deep  rosy  mauve ;  John  Quarton,  light 
mauve  ;  Jubilee,  crimson-purple  ;  Lavender 
Queen,  lavender  ;  Moseley  Perfection,  deep 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  D.  Davidson,  lavender-blue  ; 
Pencaitland,  white,  yellow  blotch  ;  William 
Neil,  rose ;  Walter  Welsh,  deep  yellow  ; 
Peace,  white,  tinted  heliotrope  edge  ;  Blue 
Duchess,  pale  blue  ;  Redbraes  Yellow,  rich 
yellow. 

Violas  for  Exhibition. — The  following 
twenty  named  varieties  comprise  a  useful  and 
varied  selection  for  exhibition  :  Agnes  Kay, 
white  centre,  edged  heliotrope  ;  Duchess  of 
York,  white  ;  Duke  of  Argyle,  purple,  striped 
rose  ;  George  C.  Murray,  lower  petals  black, 


top  petals  sky  blue  ;  General  Baden  Powell, 
orange ;  Goalkeeper,  rich  purple ;  Helen 
Smellie,  white  centre,  edged  blue  ;  Hugh 
Reid,  rosy  purple,  upper  part  lighter ; 
Jeanie  Stirling,  white1,  edged  heliotrope ; 
Jenny  Houston,  maroon,  shading  to  grey  ; 
Jessie  Baker,  white,  edged  purplish  blue  ; 
John  Cunningham,  rose  purple  and  maroon, 
striped  ;  Kate  Cochrane,  purple,  top  petals 
lavender  ;  Kate  Houston,  white  ground, 
broadly  edged  rosy  mauve  ;  Lady  Knox, 
primrose  ;  Lawmuir,  crimson,  streaked  ma- 
genta ;  Lizzie  Storer,  glossy  black,  tipped 
lavender ;  Louie  Granger,  rose ;  Maggie 
Currie,  rose,  striped  purple  ;  Mary  Burnie, 
primrose,  edged  dark  heliotrope. 

Violettas  or  Miniature  Violas. — These 
form  a  charming  section  ;  the  plants  are  of 
tufted  habit,  with  quite  small  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  profusion.  For  the  rock  garden  and 
as  an  edging  to  borders  they  are  delightful. 
They  were  originally  obtained  by  cross- 
breeding between  Viola  cornuta  and  a 
garden  Pansy.  The  late  Dr.  Stewart,  of 
Chirnside,  N.B.,  was  the  raiser  of  the  first 
Yiolettas.  The  first  variety  obtained  was 
named  Yioletta.  and  this  is  presumably  one 
still  grown  under  that  name,  having  tiny 
white  flowers  suffused  with  yellow.  Most 
of  these  miniature  Yiolas  are  fragrant.  A 
selection  of  good  sorts  should  include  Eileen, 
deep  blue,  edged  yellow  ;  Gold  Crest,  golden 
yellow  ;  Rock  Blue,  deep  blue ;  Rock 
Yellow,  yellow  ;  Sweetness,  pure  white, 
yellow  eye ;  Cynthia,  pale  blush  lilac  ; 
Pigmy,  rosy  purple ;  Thisbe,  pale  blush 
They  need  similar  treatment  to  that  out- 
lined for  the  ordinary  Yiolas. 


Flowers  of  Spring:     Narcissus  Waterwitch  in  grass. 
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Round   about   the   Garden 


E VENDER.— Fortunately  Lavender  is 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  plants  which 
are  not  in  danger  of  extinction.  It 
is  very  easily  propagated,  pieces  pulled  off 
the  bushes  with  a  heel  attached  during  the 
autumn  root  freely,  and  form  quite  good 
plants  the  following  year.  Where  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plants  necessitates  their  being 
kept  restricted,  they  can  be  clipped  annually 
after  flowering  without  harm.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  plants  increase  in  size  very 
slowly. 

Japanese  Anemones. — The  varieties  of 
Anemone  japonica  make  quite  a  good  show 
in  the  garden  during  the  early  autumn,  and 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  largely  planted. 
Give  them  a  position  where  frequent  dis- 
turbance will  be  unnecessary  ;  whether  in 
sun  or  shade  is  quite  immaterial.  Groups 
in  the  shrubberies  are  very  effective,  while 
in  most  gardens  there  are  many  corners  that 
could  be  filled  with  them.  The  various  pink 
varieties  should  be  planted  as  well  as  the 
white. 

Transplanting  Wallflowers.  —  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  make 
Wallflowers  strong  and  sturdy  before  the 
winter,  but  do  not  imagine  that  transplanting 
them  into  rich  soil  will  effect  this  ;  it  will 
do  just  the  reverse,  by  causing  soft  growth, 
which  frost  will  make  short  work  of.  Prick 
them  out  in  good  time,  not  less  than  6  inches 
apart,  and  on  firm  soil  which  has  previously 
carried  a  crop. 

Save  your  Apple  Prunings. — When 
Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  are  cut 
back  at  the  annual  winter  pruning,  often  a 
good  many  of  the  growths  are  of  considerable 
length  and  strong  as  well.  Instead  of  con- 
signing these  prunings  to  the  rubbish  heap 
or  fire,  look  them  over,  pick  out  the  straightest 
and  strongest,  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  put 
under  cover.  During  winter,  when  work  is 
somewhat  slack,  trim  them  up  and  sharpen 
them  at  one  end,  and  you  have  a  very 
serviceable  lot  of  sticks  which  can  be  used 
for  supporting  plants  in  pots  or  in  the  borders. 
In  many  ways  they  are  preferable  to  bamboo 
canes,  although  they  last  for  one  season  only, 


but  as  by  that  time  another  lot  is  available 
this  is  of  no  consequence. 

White  Honesty. — In  addition  to  the 
well-known  purple-flowered  Honesty,  there 
is  a  white  variety  which  should  be  more 
widely  grown.  Only  those  who  have  seen 
this  flowering  in  large,  irregular  masses,  in 
suitable  positions  can  realise  its  true  value. 
In  large  shrubberies  and  under  trees  it  is 
very  effective,  but  formality  in  planting 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  of  the  same  easy 
culture  as  the  purple  variety. 

A  Hint  on  Transplanting. — Seedlings 
of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  similar  subjects 
are  very  difficult  to  handle  when  small,  and 
yet  they  must  be  pricked  out  early  if  they 
are  not  to  be  checked.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  take  an  ordinary  label,  not  too 
thick  or  wide,  and  at  one  end  cut  out  a  small 
piece  so  that  a  kind  of  fork  is  formed.  By 
this  means  the  seedlings  may  be  lifted  and 
transferred  to  the  required  positions  without 
fear  of  injury. 

Caution  when  Using  Liquid  Manures. 
— Never  give  liquid  manure  to  any  plants 
that  are  dry  at  the  roots  ;  water  them  first 
very  carefully  with  ordinary  soft  or  tap 
water,  let  this  drain  away  for  a  short  time, 
then  employ  the  liquid  feeding  as  has  been 
advised.  Such  a  method  prevents  damage 
from  any  caustic  matter  in  the  fertiliser,  and 
protects  the  tiny  feeding  rootlets  from  being 
injured  by  the  strong  liquid.  As  a  general 
rule  weak  liquids  at  short  intervals  are  better 
than  strong  doses  at  intermittent  times. 

Kaffir  Lily. — This  pretty  Cape  plant. 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  is  especially  valuable 
because  it  produces  its  blossoms,  which  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  during  October  and 
November,  when  flowers  are  particularly 
scarce  in  the  garden.  If  given  a  warm  posi- 
tion, and  lifted  every  few  years  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  the  plants  are  very  free  in 
blooming.  Should  the  autumn  prove  very 
cold  and  wet,  a  frame  light  placed  over  the 
plants  will  repay  the  slight  trouble  necessary 
in  fixing.  If  this  is  impracticable  simply 
cut  the  flowers  before  they  expand,  and  they 
will  quickly  open  in  water  in  a  warm  room. 
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About   Lilies 


THE  true  Lilies,  that  is  to  say  the 
Liliums,  occur  more  or  less  plenti- 
fully in  a  state  of  nature  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  None 
of  them  grows 
wild  south  of 
the  Equator, 
though  many 
of  the  best 
are  favourite 
garden  flowers 
in  many  parts, 
notably  in 
Australia, 
New  Zealand, 
and  Soutli 
Africa.  Lilies 
as  a  class  are 
c  h  a  racterised 
by  large  and 
showy  blos- 
soms, and  if 
a  good  selec- 
tion is  made 
flowers  may 
b  e  obtained 
over  a  length- 
ened period. 
No  Lily  is  a 
native  of 
this  country, 
though  some 
of  them  have 
been  long 
grown  here. 
The  first  to 
be  introduced 
was  the  White 
or  Madonna 
Lily,  which  came  to  this  country  from 
Italy  over  three  centuries  ago,  and  which 
has  been  a  favourite  garden  flower  for 
generations.  Some  Lilies  are  alike  suited 
to  the  gardens  of  peer  and  peasant ;  in- 
deed, in  the  case  of  the  Madonna  Lily 
far  finer  examples  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  cottage  gardens  than  in  those  of 
greater  pretensions ;  the  cottager  is  con- 


The  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (Lilium  auratum) 


tent  to  let  well  alone,  and  such  treatment 
is  all  in  favour  of  this  Lily,  as  it  very  much 
resents  disturbance  at  the  roots.  When  the 
Madonna  Lily  is  transplanted,  the  work 
should  be  done  in  August,  as  soon  as  the 
flower  stems 
die  down. 

Despite  the 
wide  differ- 
ences between 
many  of  the 
Lilies,  there  is 
a  certain 
sameness  of 
character  that 
proclaims  a 
Lily  to  be  a 
Lily  under 
whatever  con- 
ditions it  oc- 
curs. They 
all  form  bulbs, 
which,  differ- 
ing as  they 
may  do  in 
size,  are  com- 
posed of  scales 
more  or  less 
loosely  d  i  s  - 
posed.  It  is 
owing  to  the 
bulbs  being  of 
this  character 
that  Lilies 
suffer  far  more 
when  d  o  r  - 
mant,  if  they 
are  kept  out 
of  the  ground 
for  a  length- 
ened period,  than  do  such  bulbs  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.  Owing  to  the  firm, 
solid  nature  of  the  latter  the  central  and 
most  important  part  of  the  bulb  is  pro- 
tected from  atmospheric  influences,  whereas 
the  loose  scales  of  Lilies  in  general  are  not 
able  to  protect  the  centre  of  growth  so 
effectively.  This  points  markedly  to  a 
golden  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  Lily 
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grower,  and  that  is,  do  not  allow  the  bulbs 
to  become  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  in  their 
permanent  quarters  the  bulbs  should  be 
protected  from  outside  influences  by  a 
covering  of  soil  or  of  coco-nut  refuse  kept 
only  moderately  moist.  With  regard  to  the 
decorative  value  of  Lilies,  it  is  questionable 
if  they  are  equalled,  much  less  surpassed, 
by  any  other  class  of  plants.  In  the  open 
ground  their  season  begins,  as  a  rule,  before 
the  end  of  May  with  the  Yellow  Martagon 
(Lilium  pyrenaicum)  and  does  not  end  until 
the  autumn  frosts  cut  off  the  last  blooms  of 
Liliums  auratum,  speciosum,  and  tigrinum. 
Under  glass  flowers  of  some  kinds  may  now 
be  had  all  the  year  round.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  innovation,  for  the  mag- 
nificent examples  of  L.  auratum,  L.  longi- 
florum,  and  L.  speciosum  that  one  fre- 
quently sees  in  autumn  and  winter  are 
ol)t ;iined  by  retarding  the  bulbs  in  re- 
frigerators until  their  normal  season  of 
growth  is  past. 


Many  Lilies  will  succeed  in  the  open 
border,  among  ordinary  herbaceous  plants, 
while  others  thrive  best  under  the  protec- 
tion of  neighbouring  shrubs.  By  associ- 
ating Lilies  with  beds  of  Rhododendrons, 
where  these  last  are  not  too  large  or  too 
thickly  planted,  a  charming  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  owing  to  the  great  variety 
among  Lilies  a  number  of  delightful  com- 
binations may  be  carried  out.  With  the 
present  day  demand  for  long-stalked  flowers 
to  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut 
state  Lilies  have  much  to  commend  them, 
and  some  of  the  bolder  kinds  are  seen  at  their 
very  best  when  used  in  large  vases  and  for 
similar  purposes.  The  rather  heavy  frag- 
rance of  some  of  them  militates  against  their 
use  in  confined  places. 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Lilies,  with 
their  native  country,  approximate  height, 
and  season  of  blooming,  is  appended.  The 
reader  is  thus  able,  at  a  glance,  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  kinds  are  likely  to  suit 
his  purpose. 


NAME                   PREVAILING  COLOUR 

i 

NATIVE  COUNTRY 

HEIGHT 

SKA  sox  OK 
FI.OWKKIM; 

Lilium  auratum 

White,  with  yellow 

Japan 

3  to  6  feet 

July  and  August 

and  purple  mark  in.' 

Brownii 

White  inside,  purple- 

China 

3  to  4  feet 

June  and  July 

brown  outside 

bulbiferum 

Orange  red 

Central  Europe 

3  to  4  feet 

May  and  June 

canadense 

Reddish  yellow 

North  America 

•_'  t..  3  feet 

July  and  August 

candidum 

White 

South  Europe 

4  to  .I  feet 

June  and  July 

chalcedonicum 

Scarlet 

Greece 

:i  to  4  feet 

End  of  July 

colchicum,  *re 

monadelphum 

concolor 

Scarlet 

China 

1  foot  tol|  feet 

July 

cordifolium 

White    and    other 

Japan 

2  feet 

July 

shade** 

croceum 

Orange-red 

Central   Europe 

:t  t..  r>  feet 

June  and  July 

Dalhansoni 

Purple                            <  Jarden  hybrid 

.'•  t..  ii  feet 

June  and  July 

dauricum 

Reddish 

Siberia                     3  to  4  feet 

.Tune 

elegans 

Reddish  orange            Japan 

(>  inches  to  3  feet 

June 

excelsum,  *rr 

testaceum 

i 

giganteum 

White                              Himalayas 

In  t..  12  foot 

.Inly  and  August 

Hansoni 

Yellow                            -1  i|'.ui 

4  to  ')  feet 

June  and  July 

Harrisii,  *ft 

longiflorum 

Henryi 

Orange-yellow                 China 

(>    to    III    I.-.-I 

July  and  August 

Humboldtii 

Orange-red 

California 

feet 

July 

Krameri 

Pinkish 

Japan 

2  to  4  feet 

July 

lancifolium,     see 

speciosum 

Leichtlini 

Yellow,  spot'd  purple 

Japan 

3  to  4  feet 

June  and  July 

longiflorum 

White 

Japan 

2  to  4  feet 

June  and  July 

Lowii                         i  White,  purplish  spots  '  Burmah 

3  feet 

July 
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NAME 

PREVAILING  COLOUR 

NATIVE  COUNTRY 

HEIGHT 

SEASON  OF 
FLOWERING 

Lilium  Martagon 
monadelphum 

Purple  red 
Yellow,  with  reddish 

Europe 
Caucasus 

3  to  5  feet 
4  to  6  feet 

June  and  July 
May  and  June 

tinge 

Neilgherrense 
Nepalense 
odorum 

Sulphur  white 
White,  shaded  purple 
White,  tinged  purple 

India 
Burmah 
Japan 

2  feet 
4  to  5  feet 
2  to  3  feet 

August  and  Sept. 
July  and  August 
June  and  July 

pardalinum 
Parryi 

Orange,  spot'd  purple 
Pale  yellow,  reddish 

California 
California 

6  to  8  feet 
3  to  5  feet 

July  and  August 
June  and  July 

spots 

parvum 

Yellow 

California 

3  to  4  feet 

July 

philadelphicum 

Orange-red,  purplish 

North  America 

2  feet 

July 

spots 

pomponium 

Red 

Italy 

3  to  4  feet 

May  and  June 

pyrenaicum 

Yellow 

Spain 

2  feet 

May  and  June 

rubellum 

Pink 

Japan 

1J  feet 

May  and  June 

speciosum 

White  and  rose 

Japan 

3  to  5  feet 

August 

sulphureum 

Sulphur,  brown  shad- 

Burmah 

4  to  8  feet 

August    and    Sep- 

ing 

tember 

superbum 

Orange  red,  crimson 

United  States 

6  to  8  feet 

August 

Sutchuenense 

Orange  red 

China 

3  feet 

July 

szovitzianum,    see 

monadelphum 

tenuifolium 

Scarlet 

Siberia 

H  feet 

June 

testaceum 

Nankeen  yellow 

Hybrid 

5  to  7  feet 

June  and  July 

thunbergianum, 

see  elegans 

tigrinum 

Orange,    dark    pur- 

Japan 

3  to  6  feet 

August    and    Sep- 

plish spots 

tember 

umbellatum,      see 

dauricum 

Wallichianum 

superbum,  see 

sulphureum 

Washingtonianum 

Pale  lilac 

California 

3  to  4  feet              June  and  July 

Popular  Names  of  Lilies. — Some  Lilies 
are  known  almost  as  well  by  their  popular 
names  as  their  scientific  ones,  and  it  is 
usually  the  case,  as  with  most  of  these,  that 
flowers  well  known  are  easily  grown ;  among 
them  are  the  following  : — 


Caucasian  Lily  Lilium 

Giant  Lily 

Golden-rayed  Lily  „ 

Heart-leaved  Lily  „ 

Japanese  Lily  „ 

Madonna  Lily  „ 

Nankeen  Lily 

Nepaul  Lily  „ 

Orange  Lily  „ 

Panther  Lily 

Scarlet  Turk's  Cap  Lily      „ 

Swamp  Lily 

Tiger  Lily 

Turk's  Cap  Lily 

Yellow  Turk's  Cap  Lily      „ 


monadelphum 

giganteum 

auratum 

cordifolium 

speciosum 

candidum 

testaceum 

Nepalense 

croceum 

pardalinum 

chalcedonicum 

superbum 

tigrinum 

Martagon 

pyrenaicum 


Other  So-called  Lilies. — Many  other 
flowers  are  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
termed  Lilies,  although  they  belong  to  quite 
different  plants.  This  misapplication  of 
names  is  liable  to  confuse  amateurs,  so 
we  give  a  list  of  the  chief  kinds  : — 


African  Lily 
Arum  Lily 
Belladonna  Lily 
Day  Lily 
Guernsey  Lily 
Kaffir  Lily 
Lily  of  the  Valley 
Lily  Tree 
Mariposa  Lily 
Plaintain  Lily 
St.  Bernard's  Lily 
St.  Bruno's  Lily 
Scarborough  Lily 
Water  Lily 
Wood  Lily 


Agapanthus  umbellatus 

Richardia  aethiopica 

Amaryllis  Belladonna 

Hemerocallis 

Nerine  Sarniensis 

Schizostylis 

Convallaria  majalis 

Magnolia 

Calochortus 

Funkia 

Anthericum  Liliago 

Anthericum  Liliastrum 

Vallota  purpurea 

Nymphaea 

Trillium 


SSV 

The   old    White    Madonna    Lily    (Lilium   candidum). 
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EASY   LILIES   FOR   THE   HARDY   FLOWER 
BORDER 

While  many  Lilies  need  various  prepara- 
tions of  soil  for  their  successful  cultivation, 
there  are  others  that  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Preferably  it  should  be  a  deep, 
sandy  loam,  free  from  stagnant  moisture, 
in  fact  such  as  herbaceous  plants  delight 
in.  Under  these  conditions  the  following 
Lilies  will  thrive  and  become  permanently 
established.  In  planting,  the  bulbs  should 
be  placed  at  such  a  depth  that  there  is 
from  4  to  6  inches  of  soil  above  their  tops, 
as  at  this  depth  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
affected  by  drought  during  the  summer  than 
if  they  were  nearer  the  surface.  Grouped 
from  six  to  twelve  together,  these  different 
Lilies  will  form  effective  masses  or  clumps, 
which  furnish  a  bold  relief  from  the  general 
character  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Lilium  bulbiferum. — One  of  those  Lilies 
in  which  the  flowers  are  cup-shaped,  up- 
right, and  borne  in  a  rather  loose  terminal 
cluster.  The  colour  is  orange  red. 

Lilium  candidum  (White  or  Madonna 
Lily). — This  is  known  to  everyone.  The 
fragrant  blossoms,  on  tall  stems,  their  purity 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  bright  yellow 
anthers,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  If  doing 
well  it  should  on  no  account  be  moved,  but 
if  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  flower  stems  die  off  and  before 
growth  recommences  in  August. 

Lilium  chalcedonicum  (Scarlet  Turk's 
Gap). — Usually  in  full  bloom  about  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  such  thick,  waxlike  texture  that 
they  stand  well,  however  hot  it  be.  They 
are  of  bright  red  colour  and  symmetrical 
in  shape,  with  recurved  petals.  For  the 
open  border  Lilium  chalcedonicum  is  very 
effective,  but  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  not 
at  all  pleasant  in  a  room. 

Lilium  croceum  (Orange  Lily). — A  very 
old  and  well-known  kind.  As  with  Lilium 
bulbiferum,  the  flowers  of  this  are  upright 
and  borne  in  a  loose  cluster,  their  colour 
being  a  rich,  warm  orange. 

Lilium  dauricum.  —  Somewhat  similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  as  a  rule  of  rather 
shorter  and  sturdier  habit  of  growth.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  Lily  referred  to  at 


times  as  varieties  of  Lilium  umbellatum. 
Some  of  them  may  be  crosses  between  L. 
dauricum  and  L.  croceum.  All  of  them 
have  flowers  of  different  shades  of  orange 
or  red.  The  best  are  erectum,  grandiflorum, 
incomparabile,  and  Sappho. 

Lilium  Martagon  (Martagon  Lily). — 
One  of  those  in  which  very  few  roots  are  pro- 
duced from  the  base  of  the  stem,  hence  the 
nourishment  is  derived  almost  solely  from 
the  stout,  permanent  roots  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  Lilies  in  which  this  feature  is 
most  pronounced  seldom  flower  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing. Indeed,  they  need  two  or  three  years 
to  become  established  before  they  are  seen 
at  their  best.  The  symmetrically  shaped 
flowers  have  given  rise  to  its  popular  name 
of  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily.  In  the  typical  kind 
the  flowers  are  purplish,  but  there  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties,  namely,  album,  white, 
and  dalmaticum,  deep  purple. 

Lilium  monadelphum. — A  splendid  Lily 
when  once  established,  but  from  which  it  is 
useless  to  expect  satisfactory  results  the 
first  season  after  planting.  The  stout,  erect 
stem  will,  in  vigorous  plants,  reach  a  height 
of  6  feet  or  even  more,  the  flowers  being  dis- 
posed in  a  regular  pyramidal  shaped  head. 
They  are  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  droop- 
ing, and  with  the  segments  regularly  re- 
curved, though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
some  members  of  the  Martagon  group  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  blossoms  are  yellow, 
spotted  more  or  less  with  brownish  crim- 
son, though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  indivi- 
dual variation.  The  palest  tinted  form  is 
often  known  as  szovitzianum.  It  is  at  its 
best  towards  the  end  of  May  and  in  June. 
The  basal  roots  of  this  Lily  are  very  thong- 
like,  and  descend  deeply.  It  will  thrive  in 
quite  a  stiff,  deep  loam. 

Lilium  pomponium  (Scarlet  Turk's 
Cap). — This  popular  name  is  sometimes 
used,  though  it  is  more  generally  applied 
to  Lilium  chalcedonicum.  A  pretty,  early 
flowering  Lily,  with  deep  scarlet,  regularly 
recurved  flowers.  Like  those  of  several  of 
its  immediate  relatives,  the  blossoms  have 
a  heavy  fragrance. 

Lilium  pyrenaicum  (Pyrenean  Lily).— 
An  exceedingly  sturdy  Lily  that  reaches  a 
height  of  about  a  couple  of  feet ;  the  stem 
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is  furnished  with 
an  unusual  number 
of  narrow  leaves. 
It  is  a  member  of 
the  Turk's  Cap 
section,  the  flowers 
being  small  and  in 
colour  greenish  yel- 
low, dotted  with 
l»ro\vn.  Lessshms  y 
than  many  of  the 
others,  this  is  in- 
teresting as  being 
the  first  outdoor 
Lily  to  bloom.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers 
in  a  confined  place 
is  very  unplea- 
sant. 

I  .ilium  testa- 
ceum  (Nankeen 
Lily).— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of 
all  Lilies,  and  one 
that  no  garden 
should  be  without. 
Its  tall  slender 
stems  are  crowned 
1)\  delicately 
poised  flowers  that 
stir  with  every 
breeze.  They  are 
of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  soft  nankeen, 
with  bright  red  • 
dish  orange  -  co- 
loured  anthers. 
Apart  from  its 
beauty,  this  Lily 
is  very  intere-tum 
from  the  doubt 
concerning  its 
origin,  but  it  is 
generally  regarded 
as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Lilium  can- 
didum  and  L. 
chalcedonicuin. 

Lilium  tigrinum 
(Tiger  Lily).— A 
general  favourite 
in  small  ganl« -n-, 
where  clumps  may 


The  King  of  Lilies  (Lilium  giganteum),  suitable  for 
the  unheated  greenhouse  or  out  of  doors. 


often  be  met  with 
that  have  stood 
for  years  without 
disturbance.  The 
bright  orange-red 
flowers,  densely 
spotted  with  black- 
ish purple,  are  at 
their  best  in  the 
month  of  August, 
when  most  Lilies 
are  over.  There 
are  several  well- 
marked  varieties, 
the  best  being 
splemlens  or  Leo- 
poldii,  in  which  the 
tin  \\ers  are  brighter 
in  colour,  and  with 
larger  and  fewer 
spots  than  those  of 
the  normal  form. 
The  stem  is  almost 
black  and  smooth 
instead  of  hairy. 
In  the  variety  flore 
pleno  the  blossoms 
are  double,  while 
Fortunei  is  a 
strong  -  growing 
form,  with  stems 
and  buds  clothed 
with  a  whitish 
down.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  often 
open  well  on  in 
September. 

GOOD   GARDEN 
LILIES 

In  addition  to 
the  Lilies  already 
described  as  suc- 
•  «•  ed  i  ng  i  n  t  h  <• 
ordinary  flower 
border,  there  are 
others  of  equal 
value,  or  in  some 
•  •\i-n  liner. 
that  are  suited  t<> 
the  average  gar- 
den. They  differ, 
however,  from 
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those  previously  mentioned,  in  that  they  are 
only  seen  at  their  best  in  soil  that  has,  to 
some  extent,  been  prepared  by  mixing  peat 
or  leaf  soil  and  sand  with  it. 

Lilium  auratum  (Golden-rayed  Lily). 

A  gorgeous  Lily,  known  to  and  admired  by 

everyone,  but  unfortunately  somewhat  cap- 
ricious in  its  behaviour.  To  have  it  at  its 
best  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  soil  that 
is  well  drained,  though  not  likely  to  become 
parched  up  during  the  summer.  If  the  bed 
or  spot  in  which  they  are  planted  contains 
only  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden  some 
peat  and  sand  should  be  mixed  in,  to  render 
it  suitable  for  Lilium  auratum.  The  bulbs 
should,  when  being  planted,  be  surrounded 
with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  put  at  such  a 
depth  that  there  is  6  inches  of  soil  above 
their  tops.  Partial  shade,  too,  suits  this 
Lily  well ;  indeed,  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
included  in  this  section,  is  well  suited  for 
planting  among  Rhododendrons  and  other 
shrubs  of  this  class — a  subject  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  further  on.  Some  well-marked 
varieties  of  Lilium  auratum  are  platy- 
phyllum  or  macranthum,  a  strong  growing 
form  with  huge  saucer-shaped  flowers  ; 
rubro-vittatum,  in  which  the  golden  band 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment  is  replaced 
by  a  crimson  one,  and  virginale  or  Wittei,  a 
flower  of  spotless  purity. 

Lilium  Brownii  (Brown's  Lily). — One 
the  Trumpet  Lilies.  The  flowers,  ivory  white 
within,  and  tinged  with  chocolate  on  the 
exterior,  are  much  admired.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan. 

Lilium  elegans. — Also  known  as  Lilium 
thunbergianum.  This  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  most  variable  of  all  Lilies.  The 
flowers  vary  from  buff  to  deep  crimson, 
while  there  is  also  a  great  difference  in 
their  season  of  blooming.  Some  varieties  do 
not  exceed  6  inches  in  height,  while  others 
will  grow  3  feet  tall.  A  few  good  sorts  are 
alutaceum,  apricot  coloured,  very  dwarf  ; 
atrosanguineum,  deep  red ;  Batemannae, 
orange  apricot,  late  ;  bicolor,  yellow  and 
red ;  flore  pleno,  deep  red,  double  ;  biligu- 
latum,  chestnut  red  ;  Orange  Queen,  rich 
orange  ;  Van  Houttei,  bright  crimson ;  and 
venustum,  orange  red,  late.  When  planted  in 
beds  or  groups,  the  varieties  of  Lilium  elegans 
are  valuable  as  an  edging  to  the  taller  kinds. 


Lilium  Hansoni  (Hanson's  Lily).— An 

exceedingly  free-flowering  member  of  the 
Martagon  group,  and  almost  the  only  one 
of  that  section  that  can  be  depended  upon 
to  bloom  well  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing. The  flowers,  remarkable  for  their 
waxlike  texture,  are  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown.  With  the  exception  of  Liliums 
candidum  and  testaceum,  this  is  the  first 
Lily  to  appear  above  ground  in  the  spring, 
and  it  should  be  so  situated  that  its  tender 
leaves  are  protected  from  frosts  and  keen 
winds. 

Lilium  longiflorum  (White  Trumpet 
Lily). — This  long-flowered  Lily  is  grown  to 
a  greater  extent  in  this  country  than  any 
other  kind,  not  only  in  the  open  ground,  but 
in  pots  under  glass.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  that  are  sent  here  every 
year,  for  from  Japan  they  arrive  by  the 
shipload,  and  we  also  draw  supplies  from 
Holland,  the  Canary  Isles,  South  Africa, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Lilium  Harrisii, 
from  Bermuda.  Many  of  the  Japanese  bulbs 
are  retarded  by  being  kept  in  refrigerators, 
so  that  flowers  of  this  Lily  may  be  had 
all  the  year  round.  A  large  bed  or  border 
planted  with  Lilium  longiflorum  forms  a 
magnificent  feature  wThen  the  long  white 
trumpets  are  at  their  best,  while  their 
fragrance  is  very  pronounced. 

Lilium  speciosum. — This  Japanese  Lily, 
which  is  also  known  as  L.  lancifolium,  vies 
with  L.  longiflorum  in  the  contest  for  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  for  its  flowers  may 
be  had  all  the  year  round.  Out  of  doors 
Lilium  speciosum  is  at  its  best  in  August. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  with  white 
and  others  with  coloured  flowers.  The  best 
whites  are  album,  of  which  the  blossoms  are 
tinged  on  the  exterior  with  chocolate  ;  album 
novum,  pure  white  with  golden  anthers ; 
and  Kraetzerii,  white,  with  a  green  star  at 
the  base  of  the  interior.  The  coloured  kinds 
are  roseum  and  rubrum,  pink,  and  magni- 
ficum  and  Melpomene,  carmine  crimson  with 
white  margin. 

LILIES   THAT   THRIVE   BEST   AMONG 
SHRUBS 

Of  late  years  many  Lilies  have  proved 
more  successful  when  grown  among  Rho- 


In  the  Rose  Garden  at  Overstrand,   Norfolk. 
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dodendrons  and  other  shrubs.  All  those 
referred  to  as  "  Good  Garden  Lilies"  are 
well  suited  for  this  mode  of  treatment,  and 
besides  these  there  are  others  that  need  pro- 
tection from  sun  and  wind,  such  as  shrubs 
afford.  Moreover,  the  soil  best  adapted  for 
Rhododendrons  will  suit  the  Lilies  that 
need  a  mixture  of  peat  hi  the  soil.  The 
following  Lilies  are  all  most  suitable  for 
associating  with  such  shrubs  as  Rhododen- 
drons and  others  that  thrive  under  similar 
conditions. 

Lilium  auratum  (Golden-rayed  Lily). 
— It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  hot  sun 
shining  on  the  base  of  the  stems  of  this  Lily 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  its  dying  off  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  For  this  reason  it 
does  best  when  associated  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons, as,  apart  from  the  shade  and 
protection  afforded,  the  soil  suitable  for 
one  is  equally 
favourable  for 
the  other. 

L  i  1  i  u  in 
Brownii.— 
This  thrives 
equally  well 
among  shrubs 
or  in  the  open 
ground. 

Lilium 
canadense 
(Canadian  or 
Swamp  Lily). 
— A  type  of 
Lily  common 
to  North 
America,  with 
curious  creep- 
ing bulbs.  All 
the  Lilies  of 
this  section 
thrive  in  vege- 
table mould, 
so  that  a  peaty 
soil  such  as 
Rhododen- 
drons delight 
in  suits  them 
well.  Lilium 
ca  nadens  e 
sends  up  a 
slender  stem 
7 


The  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum). 


from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
numerous  funnel-shaped,  drooping  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety,  flavum,  with  yellow 
blossoms,  and  another,  rubrum,  in  which 
they  are  of  a  deep  red.  The  typical  kind 
is  about  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Lilium  concolor. — A  charming  little 
Japanese  Lily,  on  which  the  scarlet  star-like 
blossoms,  about  2  inches  across,  are  freely 
borne.  It  does  well  among  low-growing 
Heaths  and  other  shrubs  of  this  class.  The 
variety  Coridion  has  yellow  flowers,  while 
in  pulchellum  they  are  deep  crimson. 

Lilium  Dalhansoni. — This  Lily  is  a 
hybrid  between  L.  Martagon  and  L.  Han- 
soni.  The  flowers  are  a  curious  mixture  of 
yellow  and  reddish  brown.  It  does  well  in 
partial  shade  ;  in  full  sun  the  flowers  are 
apt  to  be  scorched. 

Lilium  elegans.— While  this  Lily  and  its 
varieties  will 
do  well  in  the 
open,  they  also 
thrive  under 
the  conditions 
favourable  to 
L.  concolor 
just  m  e  n  - 
tioned. 

Lilium 
giganteum 
(The  Giant 
Lily).  A  very 
distinct  Hima- 
layan Lily, 
producing  a 
tuft  of  large, 
heart  -  shaped 
'eaves,  from 
the  centre  of 
which  a  shaft- 
like  flo\\  t  r 
spike  is  pushed 
up  to  a  height 
of  10  to  12 
feet.  The 
blossoms,  of 
which  a  dozen 
or  so  are  borne 
on  the  upper 
part  of  the 
stem.  are 
tubular  in 
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The  brilliantly-coloured  Panther  Lily  (Lilium  pardalinum), 
orange  red  with  dark  purple  spots. 


shape,  and  white  tinged  on  the  outside 
with  green  and  inside  with  purple.  The 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  should  be  planted  when 
small,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  they  flower,  which  will  take  three  or  four 
years.  If  large  bulbs  are  planted  they 
flower  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  and  then 
die.  The  bulb,  however  grown,  flowers  but 
once,  although  some  offsets  serve  to  pre- 
serve the  stock.  To  induce  this  Lily  to 
give  of  its  best  a  hole  should  be  made  in 
a  spot  protected  by  evergreen  shrubs,  yet 
not  deprived  of  light.  This  should  be  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  a  young  healthy  bulb  planted 
therein.  One  has  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
flowers,  but  it  is  such  a  wonderful  Lily  as 
to  repay  for  the  trouble  taken. 


Lilium  Hansoni  (Han- 
son's Lily). — This,  which  has 
been  described  in  the  notes 
on  "  Good  Garden  Lilies,"  is 
equally  at  home  among  shrubs. 
Lilium  Henryi  (Henry's 
Lily). — A  comparatively  new 
Lily  from  Western  China,  which 
has  already  made  itself  quite 
at  home  in  this  country.  The 
flowers  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  L.  speciosum,  and  are 
about  the  same  size.  They  are 
of  deep  orange  colour.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  unusually  dark 
green.  The  flowers  of  L.  Henryi 
are  particularly  liable  to  bleach 
under  the  influence  of  hot  sun- 
shine. For  this  reason,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  the  flower 
stem  is  weak,  it  is  best  asso- 
ciated with  shrubs  of  fair 
height. 

Lilium  longiflorum  (Trum- 
pet Lily). — Although  this  Lily 
is  recommended  for  other  pur- 
poses there  is  none  better  for 
associating  with  shrubs  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  put 
this  out  of  place  in  the  garden. 
Lilium  pardalinum  (Pan- 
ther Lily). — Just  the  Lily  to 
plant  among  Rhododendrons 
of  5  feet  or  so  in  height,  as  then 
the  protecting  shrubs  are  well 
overtopped  by  the  erect  spikes,  which  are 
terminated  by  large  pyramidical-shaped 
panicles  of  flowers.  The  blossoms  them- 
selves are  regularly  recurved,  the  colour 
being  orange  spotted  with  dark  purple, 
with  scarlet  tips  to  the  petals.  This  Lily 
is  the  most  robust  of  the  creeping  rooted 
kinds. 

Lilium  speciosum. — Like  L.  longiflorum, 
this  is  a  Lily  for  everyone  and  everywhere, 
being  as  desirable  among  shrubs  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden. 

Lilium  superbum. — A  North  American 
Lily  that  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
L.  pardalinum.  It  is,  however,  later  in 
flowering,  and  the  segments  of  the  bloom 
are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Panther  Lily. 
A  fairly  moist  soil  containing  a  good  pro- 
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portion  of  peat,  suits  L.   superbum   better 
than  any  other. 

Lilium  Sutchuenense. — Not  very  widrly 
removed  from  the  Tiger  Lily,  but  altogether 
a  more  refined  looking  plant,  with  very 
narrow  leaves  and  richly  coloured,  spotted 
flowers.  As  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascer- 
tained, it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  peaty 
bed  with  a  collection  of  Heaths. 

LILIES   FOR   THE    GREENHOUSE 

Lilies  are  largely  employed  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse,  but  comparatively 
few  kinds  are  made  use  of.  The  Lilies  com- 
monly grown  in  the  greenhouse  are  chiefly 
the  Golden-rayed  Lily  (auratum),  the  White 
Trumpet  Lily  (longiflorum),  and 
Lilium  speciosum,  with  their 
respective  varieties.  However, 
there  are  others,  natives  of  a 
warmer  country  than  ours,  for 
which  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house is  necessary,  especially 
as  most  of  them  are  late  flower- 
ing sorts.  Chief  of  these  are 
Low's  Lily  (L.  Lowii),  Nepaul 
Lily  (L.  Xepalense),  and  Sulphur 
Lily  (L.  sulphureum).  If  they 
are  grown  in  pots  a  suitable 
compost  may  be  made  up  of 
half  loam,  half  leaf  mould  or 
peat,  and  some  sand.  The 
size  of  the  pots  depends  upon 
that  of  the  bulbs,  and  whether 
more  than  one  is  to  be  put  in 
a  pot.  Take  first  the  case  of 
L.  longiflorum,  of  which  single 
bulbs  can  be  readily  accom- 
modated in  a  pot  5  inches  in 
diameter  ;  but  the  larger  size  is 
tetter  in  a  6-inch  pot.  Again, 
for  some  purposes  clumps  or 
groups  may  be  preferred,  and 
they  can  be  formed  by  put- 
ting three  or  more  bulbs  in  a 
pot.  For  three  bulbs  7-inch 
|K>ts  are  preferable.  One  good 
bulb  of  L.  auratum  or  specio- 
-ii in  needs  a  6-inch  pot.  The 
three  tender  Lilies  above  re- 
ferred to  are  all  natives  of 
Hurmah.  L.  Lowii  has  whitr. 
bell-shaped  flowers  spotted  with  The 


red  ;  L.  Xepalense,  prettily  reflexed  green- 
ish-yellow blooms  with  purple  centre  ;  while 
the  tall  and  stately  L.  sulphureum  has 
long  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  deep  yellow 
in  the  centre  and  paler  at  the  edges.  In 
potting  these  bulbs  clean  pots  are  essential, 
and  they  should  be  effectually  drained  by 
means  of  a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom. 
In  potting,  a  little  clean  sand  is  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  Lilies  are  stem 
rooting ;  though  in  potting  the  bulb  must 
be  partly  covered  with  soil,  a  space  should 
be  left  for  top-dressing  later  on,  when  the 
clean,  white  roots  are  pushed  out  from  the 
base  of  the  stem  as  it  lengthens.  This  top 


favourite  Purple  Martagon  (Lilium  Martagon). 
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How  a  Lily  bulb  is  potted.  A,  soil  com- 
post ;  B,  bulb  on  sand  C  ;  D,  future 
stem  with  stem  roots,  E  ;  F,  space  to 
be  filled  in  after  the  stem  has  begun 
to  grow. 


dressing  is  of  great  service  in  assisting  the 
development  of  the  blossoms. 

When  potted,  the  bulbs  should  be  placed 
in  a  frame  where  they  are  safe  from  frost,  and 
given  but  little  water  until  they  commence 
to  grow.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt.  Those  im- 
ported from  Japan  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  finest  ones  reach  here  as 
a  rule  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Under  the  name  of  L.  Harrisii,  well  ripened 
bulbs  of  a  form  of  white  Trumpet  Lily 
(L.  longiflorum)  arrive  in  this  country  in 
August,  and  if  potted  at  once  and  kept 
growing  they  will  flower  about  Easter, 
hence  the  popular  name  of  Easter  Lily.  This 
variety  was  valued  far  more  before  the 
retarding  of  bulbs  was  generally  adopted, 
as  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
flowers  all  the  year  round.  The  treatment 
of  bulbs  that  have  been  retarded  is  simple. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pot  them  as  above 
directed.  Retarded  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
and  L.  longiflorum  will  flower  in  thirteen  to 
fifteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  potting,  while 
L.  speciosum  takes  four  to  five  weeks 
longer. 


Rare  Lilies  and  Those  Difficult  to 
Grow. — There  are  several  Lilies  that  are 
too  rare  or  too  difficult  of  cultivation  to  be 
recommended  for  general  planting.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  very  fine  when  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  give  of  their  best. 
Chief  among  them  are  :  L.  Bolanderi  (Cali- 
fornia), L.  callosum  (China),  L.  carniolicum 
(Europe),  L.  columbianum  (Oregon),  L. 
cordifolium  (Japan),  L.  Grayi  (North 
America),  L.  Heldreichii  (Greece),  L.  Hum- 
boldtii  (California),  L.  Krameri  (Japan), 
L.  Leichtlini  (Japan),  L.  maritimum  (Cali- 
fornia), L.  myriophyllum  (China),  L.  neil- 
gherrense  (India),  L.  Parryi  (California), 
L.  parvum  (California),  L.  Philadelphicum 
(United  States  of  America),  L.  Philippinensa 
(Philippine  Islands),  L.  rubellum  (Japan), 
L.  tenuifolium  (Siberia),  and  L.  Washing  - 
tonianum  (California).  Of  the  above-named 


Showing  how  soil  is  subsequently  added, 
as  at  c.  The  space  b,  above  the  bulb  a, 
needs  also  to  be  filled  for  the  sake  of 
the  stem  roots. 
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Lilium  auratum,  bearing  twenty-four  blooms  . 
this  kind  is  excellent  for  pots. 

sorts,  imported  bulbs  of  L.  Kramcri  will 
frequently  flo\\rr  \\dl  the  first  season, 
but  rarely  afterwards. 

When  to  Buy  and  Plant  Lilies.— 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Lilies 
should  be  planted,  for  it,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  season  at  which  the 
bulbs  are  available.  The  favourite 
Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  should  be 
planted  not  later  than  the  month  of 
August  or  quite  early  in  September. 
Again,  those  kinds  that  are  recommended 
as  suitable  for  the  herbaceous  border  are 
largely  grown  in  Holland,  whence  they 
are  sent  to  this  country  from  about  the 
middle  of  October  onwards;  they  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  the  best  way  to 
treat  them  is  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible 
in  their  permanent  quarters ;  the  soil 
at  that  season  is,  as  a  rule,  very  suit- 
able for  planting. 

The  various  Lilies  that  we  obtain  from 
Japan  need  different  treatment,  a>  tin  \ 
do  not  n-acli  this  country  until  much 


later.  The  first  to  arrive  is  L.  longiflorum, 
and  the  earliest  bulbs  are  obtainable  towards 
the  end  of  November.  Such  well-known  Lilies 
as  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  tigrinum 
Fortunei  are  later  in  coming,  while  successive 
importations  of  L.  longiflorum  continue  to 
reach  this  country  for  some  time  after 
November.  Such  being  the  case,  the  best 
time  to  purchase  Japanese-grown  bulbs  is 
from  Christmas  to  the  middle  of  February, 
or  thereabouts.  These  bulbs  arrive  in  a  fresh 
condition,  as  they  are  hermetically  sealed  in 
halls  of  clay.  As  the  months  of  January 
and  February  are  frequently  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  outdoor  planting  of  Lilies, 
this  work  is  much  better  delayed  for  a  time 
until  the  soil  is  drier  and  more  friable. 
Meanwhile,  the  bulbs  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  shrivelled,  but  should  be  put  in  some 
cool  place  where  they  are  just  safe  from  frost 
and  covered  with  soil  or  coco-nut  refuse  in  a 
moderate  state  of  moisture. 

Diseases  and  Pests  of  the  Lily. — As  with 


A  showy  yellow  Lily  (Lilium  Hansoni). 
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all  cultivated  plants,  Lilies  have  their 
diseases  and  enemies,  the  worst  being  those 
of  fungoid  origin.  The  best-known  is  that 
which  attacks  the  Madonna  Lily,  and  often 
in  certain  localities  to  such  an  extent  as 


How  not  to  stake  Lilies  ;  care  should  be  taken 
to  insert  the  stick  some  distance  from  the 
bulb. 


almost  to  exterminate  this  beautiful  flower. 
The  scientific  name  of  this  fungus  is  Bo- 
trytis  cinerea.  Various  experiments  have 
been  tried  in  order  to  destroy  it,  but  fre- 
quently with  no  very  great  measure  of 
success.  The  best  results  are,  as  a  rule, 


obtained  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. A  free  use  of  sulphur  among  the 
bulbs,  with  removal  to  another  part  of 
the  garden,  has  also  in  some  cases  proved 
successful.  Japanese  bulbs  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  a  fungus  which  causes  the  base 
of  the  central  scales  to  decay,  though  it  is 
at  first  often  difficult  to  detect  any  ail- 
ment. The  name  of  this  fungus  is  Rhizopus 
necans.  As  its  spores  are  present  in  the 
bulb  before  it  leaves  Japan,  a  great  mor- 
tality is  sometimes  manifest  when  the  bulbs 
are  unpacked  in  this  country. 

Lilium  auratum  is  liable  to  die  off  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  Frequently  a  plant 
will  be  in  an  apparently  healthy  state  one 
day,  and  the  next  the  leaves  will  flag. 
Then  in  a  short  time  they,  as  well  as  the 
flower  buds,  turn  yellow  and  drop.  Plants 
in  full  sun  are  far  more  liable  to  be  affected 
in  this  way  than  those  of  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  is  shaded.  It  is  often, 
and  probably  quite  correctly,  attributed  to 
sunstroke. 

The  principal  insect  pest  is  aphis,  or 
green  fly,  to  whose  attacks  Lilium  longi- 
florum  under  glass  is  particularly  liable. 
It  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  dipping  the 
stems  and  leaves  in  some  insecticide  or 
vaporising  with  nicotine.  Slugs  are  often  a 
nuisance,  and  must  be  sought  for.  Some  of 
them  will  feed  on  the  young  leaves,  while 
a  small  one,  black  above  and  yellowish 
beneath,  may  make  its  way  down  to  the 
bulb,  off  which  it  feasts  in  no  niggardly 
fashion.  Mice,  and  voles,  too,  especially 
during  a  severe  winter,  often  do  a  good 
deal  of  underground  damage  before  their 
presence  is  suspected. 


Warm  Water  for  Window  Plants.— 

We  have  often  been  asked  to  decide  the  cause 
of  ill-health  of  various  window  and  green- 
house plants  which,  after  months  of  rude 
health,  have  suddenly  sickened  and  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  have  turned  brown.  Whilst  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  on  the  weak  cultural  spot 
without  knowing  exactly  how  the  plants 
have  been  treated,  it  is  certain  that  this 
condition  is  often  due  to  a  chill  brought 
about  by  watering  with  water  considerably 


colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  Be  careful, 
then,  especially  during  winter  and  spring,  to 
water  indoor  pot  plants  with  water  of  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  room  or  glass 
house  in  which  they  are  growing.  To  ensure 
this  many  people  arrange  that  the  hot-water 
pipes  shall  run  through  or  under  the  water 
tank ;  this  is  a  simple  and  expedient  way 
of  overcoming  a  difficulty  that  confronts 
many  gardeners. 


• 


A  simple  garden  arbour  covered  with  the  Pink   Rambling  Rose  Lady  Gay, 
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Notes   of   Practical    Interest 


VIOLETS  and  Primroses  in  Pots. 
— Those  who  possess  only  a  cold 
greenhouse  should  certainly  make  a 
point  of  growing  a  few  Violets,  Polyan- 
thuses, and  Primroses  in  pots  for  a  dis- 
play in  early  spring.  In  greenhouses 
where  a  little  heat  is  available,  they  are 
not  less  useful,  especially  the  Violets,  on 
account  of  their  fragrance.  The  only  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy ;  thus  a  high 
temperature  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Hints  on  Taking  Cuttings.— Though 
the  work  of  taking  and  putting  in  cuttings  of 
various  plants  is  very  simple  to  gardeners 
and  experienced  amateurs,  the  novice  is  apt 
to  overlook  several  little  details  of  importance. 
The  first  essential  is  to  select  the  right  kind 
of  growth.  This  should  invariably  be  short- 
jointed  instead  of  "  drawn "  and  weakly, 
the  latter  kind  seldom  roots  satisfactorily. 
After  removing  the  growths  or  shoots,  trim 
off  the  lowest  leaves,  and  cut  through  the 
stem  immediately  beneath  a  joint  (where 
the  leaves  join  the  stem),  as  roots  are  emitted 
there  more  readily  than  at  a  point  between 
two  joints.  Some  kinds  of  cuttings — Gera- 
niums are  a  good  example — root  better  if 
allowed  to  He  about  for  a  time  after  being 
trimmed,  while  others  should  not  be  allowed 
to  droop,  and  for  this  reason  are  placed  in 
a  close  atmosphere.  When  cuttings  are 
required  "  with  a  heel  "  they  are  obtained 
by  pulling  off  side-branches  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  main  branch  attached  ;  this 
forms  the  "  heel."  To  avoid  decay,  all  cuts 
must  be  cleanly  made  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  length  varies  according  to  the  sort,  but 
the  majority  of  greenhouse  and  half-hardy 
plants,  and  also  a  good  many  others,  are 
best  trimmed  to  a  length  of  about  3  inches. 
The  most  suitable  soil  is  made  of  two  parts 
sifted  loam,  one  part  sifted  leaf-mould,  and 
a  liberal  addition  of  sand  or  grit.  Pots  or 
pans  are  better  than  boxes,  and  cuttings 
root  more  readily  round  the  sides  than  in 
the  middle.  Free  drainage  is  essential.  Make 
the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  a  layer  of  sand,  so  that  a  little  falls 


to  the  bottom  of  each  hole  as  it  is  made,  to 
drain  moisture  from  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
Insert  firmly,  and  see  that  each  cutting  really 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  hole  instead  of 
being  "  hung  up." 

The  Hardy  Maidenhair. — Where  cut 
flowers  are  in  constant  demand,  and  con- 
sequently also  some  kind  of  "  greenery  "  to 
go  with  them,  the  hardy  Maidenhair  should 
be  included  among  other  suitable  plants. 
As  its  common  and  botanical  names  indicate 
(the  latter  is  Thalictrum  adiantifolium),  its 
foliage  resembles  the  fronds  of  the  Maidenhair 
Fern,  and  as  it  is  of  far  easier  culture  than 
any  indoor  fern,  taking  care  of  itself  when 
once  planted,  it  should  be  extensively  grown 
where  likely  to  be  useful.  A  variety  with 
somewhat  larger  leaves  is  T.  aquilegifolium. 

Canterbury  Bells. — Very  few  people 
have  anything  to  say  against  the  Canterbury 
Bells  as  grown  in  the  flower  borders,  and 
indeed  a  mass  of  them  in  bloom  is  something 
to  live  in  the  memory.  But  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  growing  them,  a 
few  should  be  tried  in  pots.  Pot  them  in 
5-inch  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  grow  in  a 
cool  house  with  as  little  artificial  heat  as 
possible.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  plant 
them  in  window  boxes,  when  the  display 
will  be  both  striking  and  novel. 

A  Bedding-out  Hint.  —  It  may  be 
necessary  to  plant  out  or  complete  the 
bedding  scheme  during  windy  or  sunny 
weather,  when  seedlings  or  young  plants  are 
in  such  circumstances  apt  to  fall  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  are  either  bruised 
severely  by  the  hard  earth  or  else  choked  with 
dust.  If  there  should  be  the  slightest  ten- 
dency for  plants  to  topple  over,  do  not 
accentuate  the  evil  by  syringing  them  and 
splashing  them  over  with  mud,  but  stake  a 
few  twigs  round  them  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  ;  in  a  windy  position  these  sticks 
must  never  be  neglected.  If  two  twiggy- 
sticks  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  seed- 
ling they  will  support  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
perhaps  render  further  staking  unnecessary  ; 
the  twigs  are  soon  hidden  by  the  branching 
plant  and  become  invisible. 
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A  garden  of  fragrant  flowers— Heliotrope,  White  Tobacco,  and  others. 


Sweet'scented    Flowers   and    Leaves 


THE  fragrance  of  many  flowers  adds 
considerably  to  the  delight  and  charm 
of  a  garden,  and  also  increases  their 
value  for  cutting.  Though  the  colour,  size, 
and  quantity  of  flowers  are  the  first  things 
noted  by  the  eye,  fragrance  always  makes  a 
subtle  appeal,  and  its  presence  enhances  the 
value  of  a  flower  considerably.  There  is  no 
rule  to  guide  one  in  selecting  flowers  that 
{Assess  fragrance.  It  is  found  among  all 
cla--es — in  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
I  HI  ll>-.  and  annuals.  Highly  coloured  flowers, 
as  instanced  by  the  Paeony,  large  flowers,  as 
for  example  Lilium  auratum,  and  quite  small 
flowers,  like  Mignonette,  are  noteworthy  for 
their  fragrance.  Scented  foliage,  too,  is  de- 
lightful. How  pleasant  it  is  to  pluck  a  -|ni'_r 
nf  Lemon  riant  or  Kos«-mary  \\lit-n  ualUm*.' 
with  friends  in  the  garden,  or  to  be  able  to 


use  fragrant  foliage  when  arranging  bowls  of 
flowers  and  making  bouquets. 

Sweet-scented  Annuals. — There  are  so 
many  plants  within  the  scope  of  these 
notes  that  it  is  possible  only  to  pass  them  in 
review.  Particulars  of  their  growth,  season 
of  flowering,  and  full  hints  on  cultivation 
will  he  dealt  \\ith  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  A  considerable  number  of  fragrant 
flowers,  mostly  annuals,  can  be  raised  from 
seeds.  The  Sweet  AJy.ssnm  (A.  nmritimum), 
so  popular  for  beds  and  as  an  edging,  pro- 
duces a  \\hite  carpet  of  fragrant  tlouers 
during  sti miner  and  autumn.  Two  of  the 
best  scented  annual  Candytufts  are  Whito 
Kmpiess  and  Sutton's  Sweet-scented. 
Cherry  Pie  or  Heliot  rojx>  is  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Sow  the  seed-  m 
February  in  a  warm  greenhouse  and  plant 
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out  of  doors  the  first 
week  in  June.  This 
is  a  flower  to  have 
close  at  hand,  in  the 
window-box  or  in 
the  border  beneath 
the  window.  In  the 
evening  the  Night- 
scented  Stock  (Mat- 
thiola  bicornis)  gives 
off  strong  scent  that 
perfumes  the  garden. 
No  hardy  plant  ex- 
cels the  Mignonette 
for  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  is  a  plant 
of  which  one  cannot 
have  too  many,  es- 
pecially near  the 
house  and  for  cut- 
ting. Scatter  seeds 
in  the  shrubbery  bor- 
ders, in  the  small 
beds  or  narrow  bor- 
ders under  the  win- 
dows, and  among 
standard  Roses. 
Both  the  ordinary  and  the  giant-flowered 


The  Ten-Week  Stock,  a  sweet-scented  annual. 


Mignonettes  are  very 
fragrant,  and  wafted 
by  the  summer  breeze 
their  scent  flows  in 
through  the  open 
windows.  The  To- 
bacco Plant  (Nico- 
tiana  affinis)  is 
another  night-scented 
annual  that  must  on 
no  account  be  over- 
looked. It  grows 
about  3  feet  high. 
and  has  deliciously 
fragrant  white 
flowers  that  open  in 
the  evening.  Within 
recent  years  numer- 
ous coloured  varieties 
have  been  raised, 
these  being  sold  as 
affinis  hybrids.  The 
colours  include  shades 
of  red  and  pink.  A 
bed  or  border  of  the 
Tobacco  Plant  with 
an  edging  of  the 
white-flowered  Nycterinia  capensis,  which  has 


White  and  Yellow  Tree  Lupins  and  White  Pinks. 
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the  perfume  of  vanilla  in  the  evening,  forms 
a  fascinating  association.  The  Evening 
Primrose  (Oenothera  lamarckiana),  Stocks 
and  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Sultans  and  Sweet 
Peas  all  add  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
garden. 

Fragrant  Perennials. — Among  peren- 
nials everyone  must  be  familiar  with  the 
fragrance  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet,  both 
double  and  single,  Carnation,  and  Pink. 
The  strong  perfume  of  the  old-fashioned 


sented  by  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan 
(Lilium  auratum),  Hyacinths,  the  Poet's 
Narcissus,  and  the  Bunch -flowered  Narcissus. 
The  last  named,  to  be  grown  successfully, 
must  be  planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  or 
fence.  Three  climbers  with  fragrant  flowers 
for  arches,  fences,  porches,  and  verandas 
are  the  Honeysuckle,  White  Jasmine,  and 
the  Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis  flammula), 
with  its  variety  rubro  marginata.  Climbing 
Roses  are  described  elsewhere,  but  the  old 


Gathering  the  fragrant  Pink 


Crimson  Clove  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
Clove-scent.  Borders  of  such  Pinks  as 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  Diamond,  Her  Majesty,  Clove 
Pink,  Fimbriata,  and  Florence  are  the  joy 
of  the  old-world  garden  in  June.  The 
Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata),  Double 
( 'hinese  Paeonies,  in  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava),  and  Sweet 
Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis)  all  deserve 
special  mention.  A  few  Tufted  Pansies 
(Violas)  are  fragrant,  four  of  the  best  being 
Amy  Burr,  Goldfinch,  Primrose  Dame,  and 
Queen  of  the  Year.  Bulbs  an-  \\ell  repre- 


favourite  Tea-scented  Gloire  de  Dijon  must 
be  mentioned. 

Noteworthy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
with  fragrant  foliage  are  the  Bergamot  (Mon- 
arda  didyma).  Balm  (Meli-~,i  <>ttieinalis),  the 
Mints,  the  fragrant  le.i\e»l  Thymes  (Tliymus 
Serpyllum  and  varieties),  the  Lemon  Plant 
or  I,einon  M  rntrd  Verlx-na  (Aloy^ia  eitri- 
odora),  Rosemary  (Rosmnrinus  ofticinalis), 
Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  <'haiuar<  vparis 
sus),  and  Old  Man  or  Lad's  Love  (An« nn-ia 
Abrotunum).  while  no  plant  is  more  appreci- 
ated in  gardens  than  Lavender. 
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Flower   Seeds   to   Sow   in    Autumn 


THERE  are  several  points  in  favour 
of  sowing  numerous  kinds  of  annuals 
in  autumn.  The  most  important  is 
that  the  plants  flower  earlier,  and  having 
had  a  longer  growing  season  than  those 
sown  in  spring,  they  have  better  roots, 
and  invariably  become  larger  and  more 
robust  plants.  The  subject  of  sowing 
of  annuals  towards  the  end  of  August, 
during  September,  and  early  October  is 
most  conveniently  referred  to  under  three 
divisions,  based  upon  consideration  of  the 
situation,  soil,  and  kinds  selected  for  sowing. 
In  Light,  Sandy  Soil. — Seeds  of  annuals 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  where  they  are 
to  flower  only  when  the  soil  is  light  and  well- 
drained.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  manured.  Tread  fairly  firmly,  rake 
the  surface  level,  and  break  up  all  lumps 
fine.  The  usual  method  when  sowing  seeds 
where  they  are  to  flower  is  to  scatter  them 
broadcast  over  the  ground,  that  is,  thinly 
and  evenly  all  on  the  surface,  not  in  lines, 
raking  over  the  surface  afterwards  to  cover 
the  seeds.  Should  the  ground  be  occupied 
with  other  plants  when  the  seed  sowing  time 
arrives,  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  some 
other  part  of  the  garden  must  be  utilised 
for  raising  the  seedlings ;  these  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  flowering  place  during  favour- 
able weather  in  March  or  early  April. 

In  Heavy  Soil. — Annuals  usually  grow 
and  flower  well  on  heavy  soil  which  is  well 
cultivated.  If,  however,  seeds  are  sown 
there  in  autumn  the  losses  among  seedlings 
will  be  heavy  during  winter.  The  difficulty 
may  be  readily  overcome  by  raising  the  plants 
on  a  warm,  sheltered  border,  and  moving 
them  to  the  flowering  positions  in  spring. 
For  convenience  in  lifting  sow  the  seeds  in 
drills  (straight  lines),  1|  inches  deep,  made 
with  a  hoe  about  1  foot  apart.  Cover  the 
seeds  by  raking  the  surface  level  after 
sowing. 

In  a  Gold  Frame.— The  cold  frame  is 
frequently  used  for  the  protection  of 
hardy  annuals  in  winter.  The  garden  is, 
perhaps,  much  exposed,  slugs,  snails,  and 
cats  may  be  troublesome,  or  the  atmospheric 


conditions  bad,  as,  for  example,  near  a  large 
town,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  new  sorts  of  Sweet 
Peas,  the  seeds  are  too  precious  to  risk  out- 
side. Use  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  place 
ample  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  with 
sandy  soil.  Sow  thinly  so  that  the  seedlings 
do  not  crowd  and  spoil  one  another  when 
growing,  A  layer  of  ashes  6  inches  deep 
in  the  bottom  of  the  frame  on  which  to  stand 
the  boxes  is  one  of  the  best  precautions  to 
take  against  slugs.  Small  pots  are  preferable 
for  Sweet  Pea  seeds.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  annuals  are  hardy,  and 
after  they  have  germinated  admit  air  freely 
on  every  favourable  opportunity ;  finally, 
in  spring  the  lights  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  the  plants  put  out  during 
April  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  sowing 
seeds  thinly.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is 
absolute  waste  to  sow  seeds  thickly,  while 
when  crowded  together  the  seedlings  soon 
become  "  drawn  "  and  sickly.  Small  seeds 
are  more  readily  distributed  evenly  over 
the  surface  if  mixed  with  sand.  Another 
important  matter  is  the  thinning  of  the 
seedlings,  especially  when  seeds  are  sown 
out  of  doors.  Some  people  leave  at  least 
double  the  number  that  the  space  can  really 
accommodate,  thinking  thereby  to  obtain 
a  brighter  display  of  flowers.  Never  was  a 
greater  mistake  made.  To  develop  fully  the 
plants  must  have  ample  space.  The  thinning 
is  done  by  degrees :  some  of  the  seedlings  are 
pulled  up  in  autumn,  others  in  March,  and  a 
final  thinning  is  generally  necessary  during 
April. 

Seeds  to  Sow. — The  following  annuals 
do  not  transplant  readily,  and  should  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  flower :  Poppies, 
Larkspur,  Eschscholtzia,  and  Nigella  (Love- 
in-a-Mist).  A  selection  of  delightful  annuals 
which  may  be  autumn  SOWTI  where  they  are 
to  flower,  or  on  a  reserve  border  to  be  trans- 
planted later,  include  Clarkia,  Godetia,  Col- 
linsia,  Candytuft,  Annual  Chrysanthemum, 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  CornfloAver,  Scabious, 
Sweet  Sultan,  the  Pot  Marigold,  and  Sweet 
Alyssum. 
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Drainage:   H   Secret   of   Success 


THE  fertility  of  soils  is  dependent 
primarily  on  an  efficient  drainage 
system  which  ensures  the  carrying 
away  of  all  excess  of  water,  and  materi- 
ally aids  in  keeping  the  soil  uniformly 
moist.  Unproductive  soils  have  been  and 
are  still  being  brought  to  a  fertile  state  by 
the  application  of  scientific  drainage,  but — 
and  tliis  is  most  important  for  the  gardener 
— fertile  soils  are  rendered  more  productive 
by  the  same  process.  Drainage,  then,  is 
carried  out  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
soil  by  removing  stagnant  water,  which  sours 
the  ground  and  prevents  healthy  chemical 
and  bacterial  action  going  on  in  it.  The 
soil  is  warmed,  also,  and  kept  uniformly 
moist  rather  than  in  a  varying  degree  of 
saturation,  while  aeration  and  purification 
of  the  ground  are  more  effectively  carried  out 
\\hen  it  contains  good  drains. 

Planning  the  System.  —  Should  the 
garden  soil  be  of  a  sandy,  loose  nature,  over 
a  gravelly  subsoil,  natural  drainage  is 
generally  sufficient,  and  often  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  horticultural  purposes,  but 
every  garden  of  clay  soil  is  improved  by  a 
system  of  drainage  properly  laid  throughout 
the  area.  The  first  aim  in  drawing  up  the 
system  is  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  laid  on  a 
gentle  slope  sufficient  to  give  a  "  flow  "  to 


the  water,  and  to  prevent  its  settling  in  the 
pipes.  When  the  garden  is  on  a  slope  this 
is  an  easy  matter,  yet  if  the  slope  is  steep 
the  drains  should  not  take  the  direction 
of  the  slope,  but  should  extend  across  the 
fare,  so  as  to  give  a  gentle  rather  than  a 
quick  fall  ;  as  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
slope  is  never  too  steep  in  a  well-selected 
garden,  and  gardens  which  do  chance  to  be 
on  quickly  rising  ground  are  frequently 
sufficiently  drained  by  nature  to  render  an 
artificial  system  unnecessary.  In  the  level 
garden  the  ditch  which  contains  the  drains 
must  be  of  variable  depth,  shallow  at  one 
end  and  deep  at  the  other  so  as  to  give  the 
fall  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water ;  a 
slope  of  1  in  50  or  1  foot  in  about  16  yards 
will  be  sufficient,  probably,  but  a  slightly 
greater  fall  is  advisable.  Direction  is  quite 
immaterial,  and  ruled  solely  by  contour  and 
by  the  position  of  a  suitable  outlet,  which 
generally  takes  the  form  of  a  well,  stream. 
an  open  ditch,  or  a  pond.  When  none  of 
these  exists  a  deep  hole  must  be  dug  at  tin- 
lowest  opening,  and  this  is  filled  up  with 
stones  or  other  lumpy,  indestructible  rubbish  ; 
the  water  percolates  through  this  open  ma-- 
to  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil,  and  passes 
away.  When  the  subsoil  is  of  a  stiff,  im- 
pervious nature,  tin-  hole  should  be  dug,  if 


A  simple  method  of  draining  a  flower  border.     A  set  oi  pipes  leads  to  an 
outlet— a  hole  filled  with  stones  or  broken  bricks. 


no 
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possible,  until  a  more  porous  or  sandy 
stratum  is  reached,  and  then  the  water  will 
easily  flow  through  this,  and  not  accumu- 
late. 

In  a  large  garden  a  main  drain  of  larger 
pipes  is  often  necessary,  with  the  branch 
drains  leading  from  this  ;  direction  is  again 
ruled  by  the  slope.  Drain  pipes  should  be 
laid  in  ditches  from  10  to  20  feet  apart, 
according  to  whether  the  land  is  heavy  or 
light,  and  except  in  unusual  cases  only  one 
"  main  "  drain  is  necessary.  Side  drains  are 
laid  to  branch  out  from  the  main  drain  ;  no 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  water  to 


Layer  of  cinders  beneath  a  bush  planted  in  heavy  soil 
to  prevent  stagnant  water  collecting  about  the  roots 


enter  the  larger  pipes,  but  it  soon  finds  its 
way  in  through  the  joints. 

Making  the  Drains. — Drain  pipes  can 
easily  be  obtained  through  some  of  the 
horticultural  dealers  and  they  may  be 
bought  in  any  quantity.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  but  for  gardening  purposes  3  to  4 
inches  is  the  usual  diameter,  with  those 
6  inches  wide  for  the  main  pipes.  No 
collars  on  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  now 
considered  necessary,  and  the  straight  pipes 
some  15  to  16  inches  long,  are  laid  end  to 
end  along  the  ditch  dug  out  to  contain  them. 
When  the  pipes  pass  underneath  a  path 
where  the  traffic  is  heavy  or  through  a  wet, 
sodden  piece  of  ground  it  is  advisable  to 
lay  long  pieces  of  ordinary  garden  fencing 
material  below  them  so  as  to  prevent  their 
getting  worked  out  of  place  by  the  move- 


ment above.  The  ditch  dug  out  for  the 
drain  tiles  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  an  ex- 
perienced man  always  makes  it  taper  from 
top  to  bottom  until  it  is  just  sufficiently 
wide  to  hold  the  pipe.  Depth  varies  with 
circumstances,  but  very  rarely  does  it  exceed 
50  inches,  and  it  is  generally  unwise  to  have 
the  pipes  less  than  30  inches  deep,  while  for 
the  ordinary  small  garden  36  to  40  inches  is 
a  good  average  depth.  The  bottom  of  the 
ditch  is  made  even,  and  the  pipes  are  laid 
along  it,  not  too  closely  together,  as  the 
space  between  them  allows  the  water  to  pass 
freely  inside.  When  they  are  in  position 
all  stones  of  any  size  are  picked 
out  of  the  earth  which  was  dug 
from  the  ditch,  and  these,  along 
with  rough  clinkers,  bricks,  and 
the  like,  are  dropped  carefully  on 
top  of  the  pipes.  If  the  ground  is 
loose  and  fine  a  layer  of  turf 
on  top  of  this  is  advisable  in  order 
to  prevent  fine  soil  getting  washed 
down  into  and  clogging  the  pipes. 
The  soil  is  now  filled  into  the  drain 
and  allowed  to  settle  naturally, 
never  being  tramped  firmly  down. 
Other  Methods  of  Draining. 
— Nothing  surpasses  drain  or  field 
pipes  for  permanence  and  effective- 
ness, yet  much  can  be  done  with- 
out them  to  ensure  that  water 
is  carried  away.  Quite  frequently 
we  have  heard  of  ditches  being 
filled  in  with  stones  alone  ;  in  one  garden 
we  know  ordinary  brushwood  was  used, 
and  occasionally  one  hears  of  wooden  ar- 
rangements of  various  kinds  being  employed 
for  the  purpose.  If  we  were  to  advise 
any  of  these  we  should  certainly  select 
stones,  which  afford  a  fairly  satisfactory 
drainage,  but  pipes  are  so  cheap  that  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  When 
the  gardener  wishes  to  grow  half-hardy 
plants  in  heavy  soil,  or  even  where  he  plants 
permanently  some  choice  shrub  or  tree,  he 
should  never  neglect  placing  a  good  layer  of 
cinders  or  stones  in  the  subsoil  to  prevent 
water  stagnating  round  the  roots  and  acting 
deleteriously  on  the  bush. 

When  to  Lay  Drains. — Drains  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  they  are  generally 
constructed  immediately  after  the  site  for 
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Showing  three  different  systems  of  drainage  ;   x  is  the  main  drain,  a  indicates  a  side  drain, 
and  o  shows  the  outlet. 


a  garden  has  been  selected,  or,  if  the  garden 
is  already  made,  the  work  is  best  done  when 
the  ground  is  vacant.  To  ascertain  whether 
a  garden  needs  draining,  dig  holes  2  feet 
deep  here  and  there  in  it  during  late  autumn 
or  winter,  and  if  these  invariably  contain 
some  water  then  drains  are  required.  Occa- 
sionally drains  get  clogged  with  soil  or  with 
the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  in  this  case 
they  require  to  be  lifted,  cleaned,  and  relaid, 
or  it  may  be  found  possible  to  lift  a  pipe 


here  and  there,  and  to  clear  the  pipe  by 
pulling  through  it  a  wire  with  a  bunch  of 
straw  at  the  end  ;  the  pipes  should  always 
be  flushed  thoroughly  with  water  imme- 
diately after  this.  Protect  the  outlet  of 
every  drain  with  a  grating  of  some  sort,  or 
animals  may  pass  up  the  pipes  in  summer, 
and  render  the  work  futile  by  choking  the 
drain.  The  presence  of  moss,  Horsetails, 
Liverworts,  or  Rushes,  invariably  denotes 
badly  drained  soil. 


Pipes  laid  end  to  end,  not  fitting  closely. 


Side  drains  leading  up  to 
main  drain. 


When  the  pipes  pass  through  sodden  ground 
or  under  paths  they  are  laid  on  long  flat 
pieces  of  wood 


Section   across   drainage   trench,  showing    use   of 
stones  alone  ;   and  drain  pipe  protected  by  stones. 
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Something   You   May  Not   Know 


TO  Protect  Seeds  from  Mice. — 
Mice  are  often  very  destructive  to 
the  larger  kinds  of  seeds,  such  as 
those  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  various  trees, 
and  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent 
their  depredations  whole  sowings  may  be 
ruined.  Preventive  measures  are  usually 
more  satisfactory  than  curative  ones  after 
the  mice  have  commenced  work,  and  one 
of  the  best  methods  is  to  roll  the  seeds  in 
dry  red  lead  previous  to  sowing.  Sufficient 
red  lead  attaches  to  the  seeds  to  make  them 
distasteful  to  the  mice,  and  if  a  few  seeds 
do  happen  to  be  eaten  the  mice  are  almost 
sure  to  die.  Paraffin  sprinkled  over  the 
seeds  after  sowing  also  acts  as  a  deterrent. 

Lilac  Suckers. — Complaints  are  often 
heard  regarding  the  unsatisfactory  flowering 
of  Lilac  bushes,  and  more  often  than  not 
when  such  cases  are  investigated,  it  is  found 
the  plants  are  masses  of  suckery  growths. 
To  produce  good  heads  of  flowers  it  is  neces- 
sary that  Lilacs  should  have  vigorous,  well- 
ripened  shoots,  and  this  cannot  be  whilst  a 
great  deal  of  the  available  food  material  is 
being  wasted  upon  suckers  and  weak  inside 
branches.  All  suckers  from  the  rootstock 
must  be  cut  away,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  weak  inner  shoots  must  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  This  will 
result  in  additional  vigour  to  the  remaining 
branches,  and  better  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Some  of  the  young  shoots,  when  a  few  inches 
long,  may  be  removed  during  early  summer 
and  an  application  or  two  of  cow-manure 
water  may  be  given  to  the  plants  with 
advantage  during  the  growing  period. 

To  Destroy  Leaf-eating  Caterpillars. 
— Certain  caterpillars  are  sometimes  preva- 
lent during  May  and  June  on  the  leaves  of 
Euonymus,  Gooseberry  bushes,  Apple  trees, 
and  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  if 
steps  are  not  taken  to  kill  them  at  once  they 
frequently  succeed  in  defoliating  the  plants. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  destroying  such 
caterpillars  is  to  poison  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  feed.  This  can  be  done  by 
spraying  the  leaves  lightly  on  both  surfaces 
with  an  arsenical  compound.  Take  2  oz.  of 


Paris  green  and  mix  it  into  a  thin  paste  in 
a  little  cold  water  ;  then  make  up  to  25  gal- 
lons with  water.  Use  during  dry  weather  if 
possible,  but  whilst  the  leaves  are  damp  with 
dew,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  fall  upon  the 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a  light  spray  rather  than 
as  a  heavy  wash.  Should  a  shower  occur 
soon  after,  a  second  application  may  be 
necessary.  The  wash,  of  course,  is  very 
poisonous. 

Refuse  Heaps. — Wherever  room  can  be 
found  for  a  refuse  heap  in  a  garden,  such  a 
space  should  be  provided.  During  the  year 
an  immense  amount  of  rubbish  is  cleared  up 
from  even  small  gardens,  and  if  properly 
rotted  it  makes  excellent  manure,  which  may 
be  returned  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Anything  which  will  decay  readily, 
except  such  plants  as  may  be  affected  by 
fungus  diseases,  may  be  placed  in  the  heap, 
care  being  taken  to  turn  it  over  once  or 
twice  during  summer.  When  the  refuse  is 
being  wheeled  out,  anything  not  properly 
rotted  may  be  left  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
succeeding  year's  heap.  A  little  care  in 
dealing  with  this  waste  material  saves  pounds 
in  manure  at  a  later  date. 

Garden  Fires. — An  occasional  bonfire 
in  a  garden  is  an  excellent  thing,  for  it 
enables  the  owner  to  dispose  of  waste 
material  which  cannot  be  readily  rotted,  and 
so  to  keep  his  garden  neat  and  tidy.  More- 
over, he  would  often  be  wise  to  light  a  fire 
and  burn  those  of  his  plants  which  are  worn 
out  or  diseased.  A  poor  or  unhealthy  plant 
is  no  credit  to  anyone,  and  the  garden  is 
infinitely  better  without  it ;  yet  many 
people  will  insist  on  keeping  miserable, 
scrubby  plants  in  case  they  should  improve, 
whereas  healthy  young  plants  could  be 
purchased  for  a  shilling  or  two.  Pruiiings, 
hedge  clippings  and  other  substances  may 
well  be  burnt  at  once,  instead  of  being  left 
about,  and  the  ashes  which  result  can  be 
put  to  a  profitable  purpose  ;  for  they  are 
rich  in  potash  and  form  a  valuable  manure 
for  certain  crops,  particularly  Potatoes  on 
heavy  land,  while  they  can  scarcely  be 
used  wrongly. 


A  cottage  garden  in  Worcestershire. 
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Improving    Light    Ground 


WHEX  the  garden  soil  is  of  a  light, 
porous,  sandy  nature,  on  which 
crops  suffer  much  during  dry 
weather,  digging  should  not  commence 
until  the  end  of  January,  and  when  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  ground 
into  better  tilth,  to  consolidate  it,  to  make 
it  firmer  and  more  compact  in  texture,  thus 
rendering  it  retentive  of  moisture.  Now, 
this  is  universally  admitted,  but  some 
gardeners  forget  that  the  upper  spit  is  not 
the  one  which  requires  most  attention ; 


is  a  suitable  width,  and  the  soil  which  is 
removed  should  be  wheeled  to  the  other 
end  of  the  border  and  kept  for  filling  up  the 
last  trench  (A).  In  the  trench  thus  exposed 
spread  a  thick  layer  of  good,  moist  cow  or 
pig  manure,  soft  vegetable  refuse,  or  anything 
that  will  form  a  damp  mass  for  binding  the 
loose  soil  together — a  barrow-load  to  6  or  8 
yards  of  trench  (B).  Dig  this  in,  not  merely 
burying  it,  but  mixing  the  manure  uniformly 
with  the  subsoil,  then  tramp  it  over  a  little 
further  to  consolidate  the  mass  (c).  Now 
dig  another  trench  similar  to  and  alongside 


Showing  the  best  treatment  for  light  ground.      See  explanation  in  accompanying  text. 


it  is  really  the  subsoil,  or  second  spit,  which 
should  be  specially  treated,  for  no  matter 
what  kind  of  surface  compost  we  manage 
to  secure,  as  long  as  the  subsoil  immediately 
below  is  porous,  the  garden  will  not  benefit 
as  it  should  do  by  the  labour  which  has 
been  spent  on  it.  Turn  aside  the  top  spit 
and  devote  every  energy  to  rendering  the 
second  spit  firm  and  more  impervious  to 
moisture - 

A  Novel  Method. — Thorough  treatment 
is  not  very  easy  if  digging  is  carried  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  A  good  plan  is  as  follows  : 
Dig  a  trench  from  6  to  10  inches  deep, 
according  to  whether  shallow  rooting  or 
deep  rooting  plants  will  be  grown  ;  2  feet 


the  first,  placing  the  soil  on  top  of  the  sub- 
soil already  treated  in  the  first  trench ; 
repeat  the  operation  with  this  second  trench, 
and  continue  the  processes  until  the  whole 
border  has  been  treated. 

A  few  weeks  before  planting,  the  top  spit 
may  be  lightly  forked  over,  and  some  manure 
added  ;  treated  in  the  above  way  the  soil 
is  not  in  absolute  need  of  further  organic 
matter,  though  if  nice  short  dung  is  avail- 
able this  can  be  used  ;  a  mixture  of  artificials 
at  the  rate  of  2  to  4  ounces  per  square  yard 
is  quite  a  rich  and  active  fertiliser  for  the 
top  spit.  In  the  semi-droughts  of  April  and 
May  roots  will  pierce  the  loose  upper  layer 
and  soon  reach  the  enriched  subsoil. 
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A  border  of  Canterbury  Bells 


Some    Favourite    Flowers   from   Seeds 


HARDY    BIENNIALS 

A  GOOD  gardening  definition  of  a 
biennial  is  a  plant  that  blooms  in 
the  season  following  that  in  which 
seed  is  sown,  and  dies  after  blossom- 
ing. Though  not  a  large  class  of  plants 
the  hardy  biennials  form  a  very  import- 
ant one ;  they  comprise  such  indispens- 
able flowers  as  Wallflower,  Canterbury  Bell, 
and  Sweet  William.  The  best  time  to 
sow  the  seeds  is  about  midsummer ;  the 
plants  will  then  flower  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  summer.  This  general  rule, 
however,  is  very  flexible ;  some  growers 
sow  seeds  of  some  biennials  as  early  as  April, 
and  of  others  as  late  as  August.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  which  are  noted  later,  the 
seeds  of  biennials  are  best  sown  on  a  pre- 
pared border  outside.  Neither  choose  a 
position  where  the  soil  is  very  rich  nor 
manure  the  ground  previous  to  sowing,  for 
the  object  is  not  to  obtain  big,  gross  plants 
the  first  season,  but  tough,  sturdy  ones,  that 
will  stand  the  winter  \\<ll. 
Sowing  the  Seeds.— Having  selected  a 


position  for  the  seed-bed,  dig  over  the  ground, 
tread  it  moderately  firmly,  then  level  the 
surface  and  rake  the  soil  fairly  fine.  Next, 
with  a  hoe,  proceed  to  draw  shallow  drills  an 
inch  deep,  2  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  apart, 
straight  across  the  ground.  In  these  scatter 
the  seeds  thinly,  label  plainly,  and  draw 
the  fine  soil  into  the  drills  again  with  the 
rake  to  cover  the  seeds  lightly.  In  many 
gardens,  town  and  suburban  gardens  in 
particular,  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  cotton 
across  the  seed  l>ed  to  prevent  birds  from 
eating  the  seeds  and  damaging  the  seedlings. 
The  house  sparrow  is  a  great  sinner  in  this 
respect.  A  scattering  of  soot  is  the  best 
thing  to  keep  away  slii^s.  and  a  fn-sh  lot 
should  be  used  if  rain  wa.shrs  it  a\\ay.  In 
due  course  the  sellings  will  Uvomr  large 
enough  for  n-m<>\al:  they  arc  then  lifted 
and  transplants!  at  a  \\idi-r  distance  apart, 
there  to  remain  until  autumn  or  spring. 
Set  the  young  plants  out  4  to  6  inches 
apart  in  rows,  the  latter  being  12  inches 
from  each  other.  Soj)t< ml.,  r  is  the  best 
time  to  transfer  most  biennial  plants  to 
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their  flowering  positions  in  beds  and  borders. 
Failing  this  such  work  should  be  done  in 
October  or  March.  Always,  when  trans- 
planting biennials,  try  and  lift  each  plant 
with  a  nice  lot  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots, 
for  it  is  surprising  how  much  better  such 
plants  flourish  in  their  new  positions.  Wall- 
flowers, especially,  make  a  finer  display  when 
transplanted  with  good  "  balls "  of  soil. 
The  ground  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom 
may  be  well  manured,  previous  to  planting, 
in  September.  When  the  warm  weather 
comes  in  spring,  they  will  grow  freely.  Do 
not  plant  in  loose,  newly-dug  ground  ;  always 
tread  it  moderately  firm  before  planting. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  several  biennials  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  those  needing  such 
treatment  are  Stocks,  Meconopsis,  Michauxia, 
Chinese  Pink  (Dianthus  Chinensis),  and 
Gilia  coronopifolia.  In  many  gardens  Stocks 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  grown  entirely 
out  of  doors,  while  in  others  so  many  losses 
occur  among  the  plants  during  winter  that 
it  is  worth  while  sowing  the  seeds  and  growing 
the  young  plants  in  a  cold  frame  until  April, 
then  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to 
bloom. 

The  treatment  outlined  for  biennials  may, 
with  advantage,  be  given  to  some  perennials 
that  are  usually  short-lived  in  the  borders 
and  readily  raised  from  seeds.  Examples 
are  the  Hollyhock,  Coreopsis  grandiflora, 
some  of  the  Gaillardias,  Catananche  caerulea 
and  C.  bicolor,  and  Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver 
nudicaule). 

Adlumia  cirrhosa  (Climbing  Fumi- 
tory).— This  is  a  climbing  biennial,  native  of 
North  America,  with  fern-like  foliage,  and 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  resemble  those 
of  Fumitory  (Corydalis)  ;  in  fact  this  plant 
has  been  grown  under  the  name  of  Corydalis 
fungosa.  The  plants  thrive  best  in  a  rather 
light,  warm  soil,  perhaps  the  best  position 
being  against  a  wall  or  fence  ;  a  few  pea- 
sticks  are  arranged  for  support,  up  which  the 
slender  growths  can  twine.  Its  popular 
name  is  the  Alleghany  Vine. 

Androsace  lactiflora  (Rock  Jasmine). 
— A  pretty  Siberian  Rock  Jasmine  that 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  and  is  best 
m  the  rock  garden.  The  flowering  season  is 
early  summer,  when  the  small  white  flowers 


are  very  freely  produced.  This  Androsace 
seeds  freely  when  in  suitable  surroundings, 
and  then  perpetuates  itself  from  self-sown 
seeds.  Sandy  loam  and  peat  wdth  plenty 
of  pieces  of  sandstone  intermixed  form  the 
best  soil.  A  second  name  for  this  Rock 
Jasmine  is  Androsace  coronopifolia. 

Aster  Bigelovii  (Star wort). — Growing 
2  feet  high  this  biennial  Star  wort  has  attrac- 
tive violet-blue  flower-heads.  It  comes  from 
the  Southern  United  States. 

Campanula  Medium  (Canterbury 
Bell). — The  large  bell-shaped  flowers  of  the 
Canterbury  Bells  are  very  showy  in  beds 
and  borders  during  the  summer.  The  plants 
grow  2|  to  3  feet  high.  The  colours  com- 
prise several  shades  of  pink,  blue,  mauve, 
and  white.  There  are  in  cultivation  three 
distinct  sections  with,  respectively,  single, 
double  (var.  flore  pleno),  and  cup  and  saucer 
(var.  calycanthema)  flowers,  the  last-named 
being  particularly  attractive.  To  obtain 
large  flowering  plants  sow  the  seeds  during 
April  or  May.  Canterbury  Bells  delight  in 
a  deeply  dug,  rich  soil.  They  flower  during 
June  and  July,  but  the  season  may  be 
prolonged  by  picking  off  the  earlier  flowers 
as  they  fade,  thus  allowing  many  later  buds 
to  develop.  The  parent  of  the  present  race 
of  Canterbury  Bells  is  Campanula  medium, 
which  was  first  introduced  to  our  gardens 
from  South  Europe  in  1597.  If  potted  up 
in  6-inch  wide  (32  size)  pots  from  the  open 
ground  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  winter,  Canterbury  Bells  make 
extremely  showy  plants  for  the  cool  green- 
house and  conservatory,  where  they  will 
flower  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  advance 
of  those  out  of  doors. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri  (Wallflower).— It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  Wallflowers.  Their  value 
for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  in  spring 
and  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  blooms 
are  familiar  to  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Wallflowers  will  grow  in  most  soils  ;  one  very 
important  point  is  to  plant  in  firm  ground, 
otherwise  the  plants  make  a  lot  of  sappy 
growth  and  suffer  in  winter.  So  many  dis- 
tinct colours  are  available,  and  such  a  large 
percentage  come  true  to  colour,  that  most 
beautiful  spring-bedding  effects  are  possible 
with  Wallflowers  alone,  and  they  may  also  be 


Self-sown    Foxgloves. 
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effectively  employed  with  the  tall  Darwin 
and  late-flowering  Cottage  Tulips.  A  selec- 
tion of  distinct  colours  should  include 
Vulcan,  velvety -crimson  brown,  dwarf  habit ; 
Blood  Red ;  Cloth  of  Gold ;  Eastern  Queen, 
salmon  red ;  Faerie  Queen,  pale  citron ; 
Ellen  Willmott,  ruby  ;  Phoenix,  chestnut- 
brown  ;  Purple  Queen,  ruby- violet ;  Fire 
King,  orange  red,  very  rich  ;  Ivory  White, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  white  Wallflower. 

Dianthus  barbatus  (Sweet  William). — 
This,  which  is  so  much  loved  and  grown  in 
gardens,  is  the  progeny  of  a  wild  European 
plant,  Dianthus  barbatus.  It  has  been 
much  improved  during  recent  years,  not  only 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  several  new  shades  of  colour. 
A  beautiful  salmon-pink  and  scarlet  are 
noteworthy.  A  long  season  of  growth  is 
necessary  to  secure  large  plants,  so  the 
seeds  are  sown  during  April.  A  packet  of 
mixed  seeds  of  Sweet  William  will  yield  a 
rich  and  varied  selection  of  colours  from 
pure  white  to  deepest  crimson,  including 
pink,  carmine,  cerise,  salmon,  scarlet,  rose, 
etc.  Florists  have  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
number  of  the  most  distinct  colours  ;  seeds  of 
these  are  sold  in  separate  packets  and  come 
true.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Diadem  or 
Pheasant's  Eye,  crimson,  with  a  distinct 
white  eye ;  Giant  White ;  Pink  Beauty ; 
Scarlet  Beauty  ;  Nigricans,  a  variety  with 
dark  red  or  purple  foliage  and  crimson 
flowers  ;  Auricula-eyed,  flowers  with  a  clear 
white  eye  surrounded  by  some  other  rich 
colour;  and  flore  pleno,  a  strain  of  double 
Sweet  Williams  in  mixed  colours.  The 
flowering  season  is  June  and  July. 

Dianthus  Ghinensis  (Chinese  or  Indian 
Pink). — The  varieties  of  this  are  very  showy 
garden  plants  of  dwarf  habit,  usually  less 
than  1  foot  in  height.  Having  richly  coloured 
flowers  in  numerous  shades,  and  lasting  in 
flower  throughout  the  summer,  the  Chinese 
Pinks  are  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than 
we  give  them.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy  soil 
during  July  or  August  in  a  cold  frame  where 
they  may  be  kept  until  it  is  time  to  plant 
out  the  seedlings  in  April.  The  plants 
should  have  a  sunny  position  and  light,  rich 
soil.  They  are  very  showy  in  flower  beds 
and  in  groups  along  the  front  of  a  sunny 


border ;  the  blooms  are  also  useful  for 
cutting.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
the  Chinese  Pink,  D.  Chinensis  Heddewigii 
and  D.  Chinensis  laciniatus.  The  numerous 
varieties  in  these  two  sections  provide  a 
wide  selection  of  brilliant  colours.  Seeds 
may  be  purchased  separately  or  in  mixture  of 
elegantly  fringed  single  and  double  flowers. 
The  following  form  a  useful  selection  of 
sorts  for  a  garden  of  moderate  size  : — Hedde- 
wigii  kinds  :  Diadem  or  Diadematus,  prettily 
laced  double  flowers  in  numerous  rich  colours  ; 
Fireball,  double  scarlet;  Crimson  Belle; 
Purity,  double  white  ;  Pink  Beauty,  double 
pale  pink.  Laciniatus  kinds  :  the  Mikado, 
single  and  semi-double  flowers  in  numerous 
colours,  rather  taller  in  growth  than  the 
other  Chinese  Pinks ;  Salmon  Queen,  single 
salmon-pink ;  Scarlet  Queen ;  The  Bride, 
white,  rosy -purple  eye ;  and  Snowdrift, 
double  pure  white. 

The  Chinese  Pinks  may  also  be  grown 
as  annuals  if  seed  is  sown  in  a  heated  green- 
house or  on  a  hot-bed  during  February. 
The  seedlings  are  transplanted  into  boxes 
when  an  inch  or  so  high,  and  grown  under 
glass  until  the  end  of  May.  Those  grown 
as  biennials,  however,  generally  make  the 
best  show. 

Digitalis  purpurea  (Foxglove). — One  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  the  Foxglove  is  that 
it  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  In  sunny 
positions,  in  partial  shade  or  shady  nooks 
we  find  the  plants  thriving  and  flowering 
freely.  When  once  introduced  to  a  garden 
the  Foxglove  can  usually  be  relied  on  to  seed 
freely  ;  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  year 
after  year  in  the  borders.  If  these  cluster 
too  thickly  or  are  in  wrong  positions,  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  elsewhere. 
In  the  wild  garden,  the  shrubbery  borders, 
and  in  the  woodland  the  Foxglove  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  flower.  The  question  of  what 
to  plant  on  a  shady  north  border  in  a  town 
or  suburban  garden  often  arises,  and  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Foxglove.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  Foxglove  is  rosy-purple, 
but  the  florist  has  given  us  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shades,  the  spotting  or  blotches 
being  especially  charming  ;  rosy-red,  rose, 
pink,  yellow  or  cream,  and  white  flowers  are 
all  represented.  The  variety  monstrosa  or 
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gloxinioides  is  noteworthy  in  having  a  very 
large  flower  at  the  top  of  the  spike.  Many 
people  regard  the  beautiful  giant  primrose 
or  buff-coloured  Foxglove  as  the  most 
valuable  variety  of  recent  years.  It  is 
certainly  a  handsome  flower,  and  comes 
quite  true  from  seed.  Foxgloves  grow  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  height,  sometimes  even  more, 
and  flower  throughout  the  summer.  There 
are  two  other  Foxgloves  with  yellowish 
flowers,  D.  ferruginea  and 
D.  lutea. 

E  r  y  s  i  m  u  m  (Fairy 
Wallflower).— These  are 
Wallflower  -  like  plants 
flowering  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  Sow  the 
seeds  on  a  border  outside 
during  July  or  August. 
The  plants  grow  1  to 
1$  feet  high.  They  are 
valuable  for  spring  bed- 
ding to  associate  with 
Polyanthus,  Wallflowers, 
etc.  Erysimum  arkansa- 
luiin  nanum,  with  showy 
yellow  flowers ;  Golden 
Gem,  with  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers;  and 
Orange  Gem  or  perof- 
skianum,  rich  orange, 
are  the  best.  The  plants 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden 
soil. 

Gilia  coronopifolia. 
— A  half-hardy  biennial ; 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  frame 
during  July  or  August. 
This  is  a  very  striking 
plant,  with  tall  un- 
l>  ranched  stems  3  to  4 
feet  high,  clothed  with 
Larkspur-like  foliage, 
above  which  rise  the 
long  spikes  of  reddish  - 
scarlet  flowers.  Occa- 
sionally a  plant  with 
pale  yellow  blooms  is 
seen.  It  flowers  in 
Bummer. 

Lunaria  bicnnis 
(Honesty). — Many  gar- 
den lovers  are  familiar 


with  this  old-fashioned  plant,  with  lilac-purple 
flowers  in  early  summer,  followed  later  by  the 
silvery  seed-pods  which  are  so  useful  to  dry 
for  winter  decoration.     The  Honesty  thrives 
in  most  soils  and   situations,  being  perhaps 
most  at  home  in  the  shrubbery  border,  wild 
garden,  and  among  hardy  ferns.     The  plants 
grow  about  2  feet  high.     In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  purple   variety    there  is  one  with 
white  and  another  with  deep  purple  flowers. 
When    once     established 
gAMA'         in    a    garden     self-sown 
seedlings    are    usually 
plentiful. 

Matthiola  incana 
(Brompton  and  East 
Lothian  Stock).— The 
old-fashioned  Brompton 
and  East  Lothian  Stocks 
have  long  been  the  joy 
and  pride  of  old  gar- 
deners. In  amateurs' 
gardens  the  Ten  -  Week 
Stocks  (described  in  the 
chapter  on  Annual 
Flowers)  have  rapidly 
gained,  in  favour  during 
recent  years,  presumably 
because  they  flower  in  a 
much  shorter  time  from 
seeds.  There  is,  however, 
something  stately  and 
choice  about  the  Bromp- 
ton varieties  which  is 
not  so  apparent  in  the 
others.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  the  Bromptons  in  a 
cold  frame  or  on  a  shel- 
tered border  out  of  doors 
during  July  or  August. 
The  plants  grow  from  11 
to  2  feet  high,  and  flower 
from  May  to  July  ;  the 
colours  are  white,  pink, 
purple,  and  crimson.  The 
I  -t  Lothian  Stocks  grow 
from  \'2  to  15  inches 
high,  and  bloom  during 
May  and  June,  the  colours 
Ix-ing  scarlet,  purple, 
mauve,  pink,  and  white. 

Mullein  (Verbascum  olympicum),  .  M  a  t  t  I,  i  o  1  a     tristis,    or 

striking  biennial.  Hr>|><-ri-<     tiiMH.     is      (lie 
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Xight-scented  Stock,  with  pale  purplish- 
brown  flowers.  The  plants  grow  1^  to 
2  feet  high.  Both  these  kinds  need  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  advised  for  the 
Brompton  Stocks. 

Meconopsis  (Himalayan  Poppy). — 
Though  in  some  gardens  one  or  two  of 
the  Himalayan  Poppies  are  of  perennial 
duration,  the  most  successful  method  of 
cultivation  is  to  treat  them  all  as 
biennials.  Sow  the  seeds  during  April  or 
May  in  a  cold  frame  placed  in  partial 
shade.  Pot  the  seedlings  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  keep  the  young  plants  in  the  frame 
during  winter,  planting  them  out  in  April. 
They  do  best  in  a  position  sheltered  from  the 
midday  sun,  in  well-drained  soil,  composed 
of  peat  and  loam,  and  delight  in  plenty  of 
moisture  in  summer.  M.  aculeata  grows 
2  to  2J  feet  high,  and  has  purple  flowers  ; 
M.  integrifolia,  a  lovely  kind  from  China, 
bears  large  primrose  yellow  flowers,  the  plants 
growing  from  1  to  2  feet  high  ;  M.  Nepalensis 
has  pale  yellow,  nodding  blossoms,  its  height 
is  from  3  to  5  feet ;  M.  Wallichii,  the  blue 
Himalayan  Poppy,  is  a  lovely  plant  with  blue 
or  purple-blue  flowers,  it  grows  4  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Ail  bloom  in  summer. 

Michauxia. — This  plant  belongs  to  the 
Campanula  family.  There  are  two  kinds, 
both  biennials.  M.  campanuloides,  native 
of  the  Levant,  reaches  4  feet,  and  M. 


Tchihatcheffii,  from  the  Caucasus,  5  feet 
in  height.  Both  have  white  flowers  in 
summer.  Give  them  a  sunny  position,  and 
a  well-drained  sandy  loam,  enriched  with 
leaf-mould  and  old  decayed  manure.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  July  in  a  cold  frame ;  do  not 
put  out  the  plants  until  spring. 

Oenothera  biennis  (Evening  Primrose). 
— This  favourite  grows  from  3  to  5  feet  high, 
and  has  fragrant  yellow  flowers  from  May 
to  July.  Even  better  than  the  ordinary 
kind  is  the  variety  lamarckiana,  with  larger 
yellow  blooms.  Both  are  useful  for  the 
herbaceous  and  shrubbery  borders,  also  for 
the  wild  garden.  Self-sown  seedlings  of  the 
Evening  Primrose  are  plentiful  in  most 
gardens. 

Onopordon  (Cotton  Thistle). — Several 
of  these  plants  are  biennials.  They  seed 
freely,  and  the  seedlings  come  up  plentifully 
in  the  border.  O.  arabicum,  8  feet  high, 
with  purple  flower  heads  ;  0.  bracteatum, 
the  Silver-leaved  Thistle,  7  to  8  feet  high  ; 
and  0.  Salteri,  with  white  stems,  6  to  8  feet 
high,  are  the  best. 

Verbascum  (Mullein). — Two  kinds  of 
Mullein  are  biennial :  V.  olympicum,  with 
deep  yellow  flowers  and  tomentose  foliage  ; 
and  V.  phlomoides  also  with  yellow  flowers. 
Both  grow  from  5  to  6  feet  high  or  more, 
flowering  in  summer  and  early  autumn. 
They  seed  freely  and  thrive  in  ordinary  soils. 


Roses  from  Cuttings. — The  amateur  who 
wishes  to  propagate  a  few  of  his  own  Roses 
may  do  so  quite  easily,  for  the  majority  root 
well  from  cuttings.  In  the  event  of  the  con- 
venience being  at  hand  for  preparing  a  hot- 
bed of  manure  and  leaves  under  an  ordinary 
garden  frame,  he  may  increase  his  Roses 
any  time  during  summer  when  the  shoots 
are  half  ripened.  Short,  wiry  shoots  are 
preferable  to  those  which  are  long  and  sappy. 
Sections  3  to  4  inches  long  may  be  cut  to 
an  eye  at  the  base,  and  another  at  the  top, 
a  little  of  the  older  wood  from  the  parent 
branch  at  the  base  of  the  cutting  being  left 
if  possible.  These  should  then  be  inserted 
in  well-drained  pots  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part 
leaf-mould,  and  1  part  sand,  and  plunged 
over  the  hotbed  in  coco-nut  fibre  or  other 


fine  plunging  material,  after  the  fiercest  heat 
has  worked  off.  Careful  watering  and 
efficient  shading  from  bright  sun  will  result 
in  quantities  of  vigorous  young  roots  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  If  a  hotbed  cannot  be 
prepared  stand  the  pots  in  a  cold  but  close 
frame.  People  who  do  not  possess  a  frame 
may  leave  their  cuttings  until  September. 
They  may  then  select  sections  of  well-ripened 
branches  9  to  12  inches  long,  and  place 
them  in  a  sheltered  border  out  of  doors. 
Insert  the  cuttings  on  the  slant,  and  bury 
all  but  the  upper  three  inches.  It  is  possible 
also  to  induce  rose  cuttings  to  form  roots 
merely  by  inserting  them  in  a  jar  of  water 
placed  in  a  sunny  window  or  greenhouse. 
They  may  be  put  in  either  in  July  or  Septem- 
ber. Roots  may  show  in  4  or  5  weeks. 
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Prom   a   Gardener's   Note   Book 


TO  Kill  Flannel  Weed  and  Scum 
in  Water. — The  presence  of  Flannel 
Weed  and  green  scum  in  ponds, 
lakes,  and  tanks  is  not  only  unsightly 
but  offensive,  for  at  certain  times  it  is 
attended  by  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  It 
may,  however,  be  destroyed  by  adding 
copper  sulphate  to  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  of  the  chemical  to  from  750,000 
to  1,000,000  parts  of  water,  or  2£  oz.  of 
copper  sulphate  to  10.000  gallons  of  water. 
A  fairly  wide  margin  is  allowed  for  error,  so 
that  the  calculations  need  not  be  exact,  and 
lish  are  not  injured  even  if  it  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  to  500.000  parts  of  water. 
Tie  the  chemical  in  a  canvas  bag  and  draw 
it  through  the  water  until  dissolved,  or  mix 
it  in  water  and  syringe  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  affected  area.  Two  or  three  applica- 
tions may  be  needed  during  the  year.  It  is 
as  well  to  keep  animals  away  from  the  water 
for  a  few  hours,  although  it  is  not  likely  to 
harm  them. 

Geranium  Cuttings. — Although  bedding 
Geranium  cuttings  are  amongst  the  easiest 
to  root  under  proper  conditions,  some  people 
find  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them,  more 
especially  after  a  wet  summer,  when  the 
stems  are  sappy  and  full  of  moisture. 
The  following  method  of  procedure  is, 
however,  usually  successful.  Commence  tak- 
ing the  cuttings  about  the  third  week  in 
August,  and  insert  them  in  moderately  firm 
soil  in  well-drained  boxes.  Give  a  thorough 
good  watering,  then  stand  under  a  wall,  and 
place  lights  over  them  so  that  rain  is  kept 
off.  Should  a  cold  frame  be  available  they 
may  be  placed  in  that,  providing  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  admitted  at  all  times. 
Do  not  give  water  until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  rather  allow  some  of  the  leaves 
to  die,  and  the  cuttings  to  shrivel  a  little. 
As  soon  as  dead  leaves  fall  easily  from  the 
cuttings,  remove  them.  Soon  after  this 
new  leaves  will  begin  to  grow  and  roots 
will  be  formed.  Do  not  give  much  water, 
however,  for  several  months  :  in  fact,  little 
will  be  required  l>efore  the  plants  are  potted 
singly  in  3^ -inch  pots  in  January. 


To  Trap  Wireworms. — Wirewonns  are 
often  a  serious  menace  to  crops,  especially 
when  newly  ploughed  up  grass  land  is  being 
dealt  with,  and  thousands  of  soft  plants  are 
killed  annually  by  the  light  brown  grubs 
boring  into  and  devouring  the  centres  of  the 
stems.  A  great  many  wireworms  can  be 
caught,  and  other  crops  protected  somewhat, 
by  burying  Potatoes  or  Carrots  in  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  each  Potato  or 
Carrot  having  a  small  stake  pushed  into  it, 
by  which  it  may  be  removed  and  examined 
every  other  day.  From  6  to  20  grubs  may 
often  be  obtained  from  each  trap  every 
time  it  is  examined  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Needless  to  say,  the  destruction  of 
this  number  of  grubs  must  be  beneficial  to 
surrounding  crops. 

Plantains  and  Other  Coarse  Weeds 
on  Lawns. — Although  it  is  a  good  practice 
when  mowing  lawns  to  allow  the  mown 
grass  to  remain  to  act  as  manure,  it  is  only 
on  lawns  that  are  free  from  noxious  weeds 
that  this  can  be  allowed  after  the  weeds 
commence  seeding.  For  seeds  of  Plantains 
and  other  coarse  weeds  ripen  quickly,  and 
between  one  mowing  and  another  Mowers 
which  have  been  missed  will  have  produced 
seeds,  which  are  at  once  widely  distributed 
if  the  machine  is  used  without  a  box.  Where 
vigorous  weeds  of  tins  description  exist  in 
a  lawn  the  most  efficacious  method  of  dealing 
with  them  is  to  pull  them  up  by  the  roots. 
Salt  applied  to  the  heads  simply  kills  the 
upper  parts,  and  new  growth  appears  from 
the  rootstock.  The  same  may  be  said  to 
result  after  the  heads  have  been  cut  off  by 
means  of  a  spud.  Lawn  sands  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  but  nothing  l>eats  the  com- 
plete uprooting  of  all  weeds  which  have 
thick  roots  or  rootstocks  l>elow  ground. 
Then  give  the  lawn  a  good  drawing  of  rich 
soil  free  from  weed  seeds,  and  otherwise 
encourage  the  grass  to  outgrow  the  weeds. 
Bone  meal  and  well-decayed  manure  may 
be  applied  without  fear  of  injuring  the  grass. 
Some  manures,  such  as  nitrates,  must  be 
applied  very  carefully,  however,  or  the 
grass  will  be  burnt. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in    April 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

PRUNING  Tea  Roses.— The  prun- 
ing of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  completed, 
proceed  with  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
conclude  with  the  Teas,  which  are  least 
hardy.  Strong-growing  Hybrid  Teas  may 
be  left  about  1  foot  in  length,  but 
weaker  shoots  and  weaker  plants  may  be 
cut  harder.  If  Tea  and  China  Roses 
have  been  damaged  by  severe  weather, 
little  pruning  will  be  needed  after  the  dead 
or  dying  parts  have  been  removed.  Rose 
beds  and  borders  may  be  lightly  forked  over 
when  pruning  is  finished. 

Increasing  Violets. — Plants  in  frames 
have  now  finished  blooming,  and  may  be 
taken  up.  To  provide  plants  for  next  winter 
detach  strong,  rooted  runners,  and  plant 
these  9  inches  apart  in  a  semi-shady  position 
in  fairly  rich  soil.  During  the  summer  give 
water  as  required,  moisten  the  plants  through 
a  rosed  can  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days,  and 
run  the  hoe  between  them  frequently. 
Good  single  varieties  are  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Czar,  and  La  France.  Marie  Louise, 
Comte  de  Brazza,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  are 
fine  double  sorts. 

Planting  Sweet  Peas. — Choose  a  warm, 
showery  day  for  planting  out  the  Sweet 
Peas  raised  in  pots.  The  surface  of  the 
trenches  should  consist  of  fairly  light  soil 
without  manure.  Plant  alternately  6  inches 
apart  in  double  rows,  separating  the  roots 
carefully  where  several  plants  are  in  one 
pot.  Place  small  bushy  sticks  to  them  at 
once,  and  dust  with  soot  and  lime  to  keep 
away  slugs. 

Annual  Sunflowers. — Sow  seeds  of  these 
in  suitable  positions  in  the  flower  borders, 
several  in  a  group,  placing  the  seeds  about 
15  inches  apart. 

Preparing  Empty  Beds. — Any  beds  that 
are  unoccupied  at  present,  but  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  put  summer  bedding  plants 
next  month,  should  be  prepared  now. 
Spread  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure  or 
leaf -mould  over  the  surface  before  digging. 


Snapdragons. — Plants  from  a  sowing 
made  during  the  previous  summer  are  now 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  their  flowering 
quarters  in  beds  or  borders.  The  chief 
advantage  summer-sown  plants  possess  over 
those  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year  is 
that  they  commence  flowering  earlier. 

Gutting  Ivy. — Ivy  growing  on  walls 
needs  frequent  clipping,  but  if  it  is  cut  hard 
back  every  spring  a  lovely  green  mantle 
will  soon  appear,  and  no  further  cutting 
will  be  necessary  until  the  following  spring. 
If  not  already  done  attend  to  the  work 
without  delay. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Peaches. — Continue  disbudding  and  tying 
in  growths  as  advised  last  month.  Syringe 
the  trees  daily  in  the  morning  with  soft  water. 
Commence  thinning  the  fruits  if  the  quantity 
is  excessive,  removing  all  badly  placed  ones 
first.  Like  disbudding,  this  work  should  be 
done  gradually  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
check.  Ventilate  freely  at  all  times,  except 
when  cold  winds  prevail. 

Stopping  Vines. — The  lateral  shoots  grow 
rapidly,  and  the  young  bunches  are  soon 
observable.  The  shoots  must  be  stopped 
at  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch.  This 
stopping  causes  sub-laterals  to  grow,  and 
these  must  be  pinched  at  one  leaf  ;  those 
below  the  bunch  may  be  rubbed  out  entirely. 
This  pinching  or  stopping  should  continue 
as  long  as  the  sub-laterals  continue  to  develop. 
Lateral  growths  that  do  not  possess  bunches 
must  be  stopped  in  the  same  manner.  The 
main  stems  of  young  Vines  which  have  not 
yet  filled  their  allotted  space  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  to  a  length  of  3  feet 
before  being  stopped.  Moisten  the  floor 
and  walls,  and  close  the  vinery  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

Propagating  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine.— Where  cuttings  are  available,  pre- 
pare them  in  the  usual  way,  by  removing 
the  lower  leaves  and  cutting  beneath  a 
joint,  insert  them  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
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place  in  a  glass  case,  preferably  possessing 
a  bottom  heat  of  70°.  When  rooted,  remove 
them  to  a  less  close  atmosphere,  and  soon 
after  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots. 

Pricking  Off.— There  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  transplanting  to  do  now  among  seedlings 
of  half-hardy  annuals  and  others  sown  in 
warmth.  Boxes  are  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  soil  used  should  be  fairly  light,  but  not 
rich.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  light  position  in 
the  greenhouse  for  a  time,  and  then  remove 
to  cold  frames. 

Melons  for  Greenhouse  or  Frame. — 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  warmth  now  to  pro- 
duce plants  for  this  purpose.  Pot  the  seed- 
lings early,  and  plant  out  from  5-inch  pots  in 
mounds  of  loam  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in 
beds  over  a  hotbed  in  frames.  Bountiful 
is  a  reliable  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  and  Hero 
of  Lockinge  a  good  white-fleshed  sort. 

Canna  or  Indian  Shot. — This  plant  is 
often  utilised  for  the  centre  of  a  flower  bed, 
and  the  roots  may  now  be  started  into 
growth  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  greenhouse. 
A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  high  enough 
when  the  plants  are  grown  for  bedding  pur- 

pnsrs. 

Perpetual  Carnations. — Strong  plants 
which  need  repotting  should  be  transferred 
to  5-inch  pots  without  delay,  using  good 
soil,  mainly  loam  and  leaf -soil ;  pot  quite 
firmly. 

THE   FRUIT   GARDEN 

Watering  Wall  Trees.— Dry  ness  at  the 
roots  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fruit  trees 
trained  on  walls  failing  to  "  set "  their  fruit 
even  if  blossoms  are  freely  produced,  and 
of  fruits  falling  after  they  are  "  set."  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  trees 
are  covered  with  foliage,  even  after  heavy 
rain  the  soil  for  some  distance  from  the 
walls  will  be  found  to  be  dry,  more  especially 
if  the  rain  came  from  the  opposite  direction 
to  which  the  wall  faces.  Means  should  always 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  dry  ness  by  thorough 
soakings  of  water  from  time  to  time. 

Currant  Leaf  Roller.— This  pest  often 
does  considerable  damage  to  lied  and  White 
Currants.  The  caterpillars,  which  are  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  green  in  colour, 
roll  themselves  in  the  leaves,  which  they 
proceed  to  devour  rapidly.  As  a  preventive, 
3pray  the  bushes  immediately  before  the 


buds  burst  with  Abol  or  other  insecticide, 
but  when  rolled  leaves  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  pests  later  on,  picking  off  the  affected 
leaves  and  burning  them  is  the  safest 
remedy. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl. — Owing  to  this  disease 
being  very  seldom  seen  in  trees  grown  under 
glass  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  cold  winds  often  experienced  when  the 
foliage  is  young  and  tender.  But  it  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  a  fungus  which  puts  in 
an  appearance  when  these  cold  winds  check 
the  growth  of  the  trees.  Where  the  damage 
is  not  extensive,  affected  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  burnt  as  soon  as  they  are 
noticed.  As  stated,  the  disease  results 
primarily  from  a  check,  therefore  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  assist  the  trees  to  grow  away 
freely,  and  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure  will  often  do  a  great  deal  of  good  hi 
this  direction.  A  preparation  called  Medeola 
is  said  to  cure  it. 

Disbudding  Peaches. — This  work  should 
be  carried  out  on  Peach  trees  out  of  doors 
similarly  as  advised  for  trees  growing  under 
glass.  Do  not  in  any  case  attempt  to  get 
the  work  "  over  and  finished  with  "  at  one 
operation,  as  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
sudden  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  foliage 
would  be  a  severe  check  to  any  tree.  Rather 
distribute  the  work  over  a  fortnight  or  more, 
removing  only  a  few  shoots  at  a  time.  If 
a  shoot  at  the  extremity  of  a  fruiting  branch 
is  required  for  extension  purposes,  it  must 
not,  of  course,  be  pinched. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar.  —  Gooseberry 
bushes  should  be  watched  closely,  as  this 
pest,  if  left  to  itself  for  but  a  short  time, 
will  strip  the  bushes  of  nearly  all  leaves. 
Hellebore  powder  should  be  used  if  the  attack 
is  severe,  but  as  this  is  poison,  the  fruit  will 
require  washing  before  being  used.  If  the 
number  of  affected  bushes  is  small,  hand- 
picking  is  the  best  remedy. 

THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN 
Planting    Cauliflowers.  —  After    being 

thoroughly  hardened  tin-  plant-  \\intered 
in  frames  may  In-  planted  out  nn  rich  soil. 
a  \\ann  slm\\rry  day  ln-ing  l>est  for  the  work. 

M  ik«  a  -,  ,\\  ing  of  Autumn  (iiant  or  Walcheren 
outdoors  on  a  sheltered  border. 
Sowing     Salsify. — Sow    seeds    now    on 
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deeply  worked  soil  in  drills  15  inches  apart, 
and  subsequently  thin  the  plants  until  they 
stand  9  inches  apart. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Sow  seeds  in  pots 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  do  not  force 
the  plants  in  any  way.  Long  Green  and 
Long  White  are  reliable,  and  if  the  bush 
Marrows  are  required  sow  Tender  and 
True. 

Planting  and  Sowing  Peas. — Plant  out 
those  sown  in  boxes  4  inches  apart  in  frames, 
and  place  sticks  to  them  at  once.  These 
and  others  sown  last  month  in  the  open  will 
need  dusting  with  soot  occasionally  to  keep 
off  slugs.  Sow  every  fortnight  to  provide 
a  succession.  Second  early  sorts  should  be 
chosen  for  present  sowing.  Superlative, 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  Dwarf  Defiance  are 
all  good. 

Planting  Out  Onions  and  Leeks. — 
Strong  plants  are  now  available  for  planting 
out  from  a  sowing  made  in  warmth  early  in 
the  year.  Leeks  do  best  in  well-prepared 
trenches,  but  Onions  may  be  planted  on  a 
firm  plot  9  inches  apart,  the  rows  being  15 
inches  asunder.  Dust  both  these  and  the 
bed  sown  last  month  with  soot  in  showery 
weather,  and  hoe  frequently  to  keep  down- 


weeds  and  to  make  the  surface  soil  loose, 
thus  preventing  evaporation. 

Main-crop  Carrots. — Sow  seed  of  Scarlet 
Intermediate  or  other  favoured  variety  in 
drills  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  lightly. 

Early  Beetroot.— On  a  warm  border 
sow  seeds  of  the  Globe-shaped  Beet,  risking 
late  frosts  for  the  sake  of  an  early  crop. 
Sow  several  seeds  at  intervals  of  4  inches, 
and  when  finally  thinned  the  plants  should 
be  8  inches  apart. 

Winter  Broccoli. — To  succeed  the  autumn 
crop  sow  Christmas  White  and  Winter 
Mammoth  now. 

Sowing  Winter  Greens. — The  middle 
of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  general 
sowing  of  Winter  Greens.  All  may  be  sown 
either  in  drills  and  subsequently  pricked 
out,  or  broadcast  and  merely  thinned.  It 
is  advisable  to  cover  the  beds  with  fish  nets 
or  wire  netting  to  keep  off  birds.  Borecole, 
Green  and  Savoy  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  and  Couve  Tronchuda 
should  all  be  sown  now. 

Radishes. — Sow  small  quantities  of  French 
Breakfast  regularly  every  ten  days  from 
now  onward,  the  summer  sowing  to  be  in  the 
shade. 


Stopping  Wounds  in  Trees. — Many  a 
magnificent  tree  has  been  ruined  by  the 
want  of  a  little  attention  now  and  then. 
In  the  first  place  a  branch  may  have  been 
broken  off  by  wind  ;  then,  instead  of  the 
owner  having  the  stump  cut  off  level  with 
the  trunk  and  the  wound  dressed  with  coal 
tar,  he  allows  it  to  remain  and  die.  In  due 
course  decay  sets  in,  and  the  disease  is 
conveyed  to  the  trunk,  where  a  cavity  is 
eventually  formed.  Inattention  at  this  stage 
allows  the  disease  to  spread  until  it  becomes 
too  far  advanced  to  remedy.  When  small 
or  large  cavities  are  found  in  the  trunks  of 
trees,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dead  wood 
should  be  removed.  The  inside  of  the  trunk 
must  then  be  painted  with  a  strong  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  after  which  a  coat  of  tar 
may  be  applied.  Then  fill  the  cavity  level 
with  the  trunk  with  bricks  and  cement. 
The  spread  of  disease  may  be  thus  checked 
indefinitely. 


Pine  Trees :  the  Proper  Size  for 
Planting. — Various  kinds  of  Pine  trees, 
notably  the  Austrian  Pine  and  Scots  Pine, 
and  in  the  southern  maritime  counties  Pinus 
Pinaster  and  P.  insignis,  are  so  often  recom- 
mended for  planting  for  shelter  purposes 
that  a  word  or  two  may  be  opportune  as  to 
the  best  size  of  trees  to  choose.  Those 
5  or  6  feet  in  height  look  very  well  when 
growing  close  together  in  a  nursery  border, 
and  the  inexperienced  person  would  possibly 
select  them  for  his  purpose,  but  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  he  left  them  severely 
alone  and  selected  healthy  plants  2  feet  or 
less  in  height.  Pines  make  branch  growth 
out  of  all  comparison  to  their  roots,  and 
large  specimens  often  transplant  very  badly, 
whereas  small  ones  re-establish  themselves 
more  readily.  By  providing  a  short  stake 
to  each  plant  it  is  held  secure  against  wind 
and  forms  new  roots  more  quickly  than  if 
constantly  disturbed. 
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Hints   on    Protecting    Seeds,  Seedlings   and    Plants 


PROTECTION  of  Seeds.— When 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  open,  and 
especially  the  larger  seeds,  a  certain 
number  invariably  fail  to  germinate  ;  the 
high  mortality  rate  is  much  more  notice- 
able when  the  soil  is  not  in  proper  tilth, 
i.e.  when  it  is  cold,  sodden,  or  sour,  but 
in  many  cases  animals,  insects,  and  fungi 
account  for  some  of  those  which  fail 
to  produce  plants.  Obviously,  drainage 
and  spade  work  will  improve  the  physical 
and  chemical  state  of  the  soil,  but  for  the 
other  pests  preventives  are  usually  em- 
ployed. Easiest  of  all  is  to  steep  the  seeds 
for  ten  minutes  in  paraffin  oil ;  seeds  soaked 
for  a  like  time  in  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  seldom  succumb  to  fungi,  and  to 
keep  away  mice  and  other  animals  the  seeds 
are  first  soaked  in  paraffin  oil,  and  then 
dusted  with  dry  lead  paint  (red  lead). 
Steeping  in  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes  or  in 
a  strong  disinfectant  like  Lysol,  Cyllin  or 
Sanidine  is 
also  very  effi- 
cient. 

Protecting 
Seedlings. 
—  From  the 
moment  that 
the  tiny  plants 
peep  above 
the  soil  they 
have  many 
ovils  to  con- 
tend with — 
rain,  frost, 
wind,  birds, 
animals,  in- 
sects, and  the 
like.  The 
easiest  way 
to  ward  off 
heavy  rains 
which  would 
otherwise  dash 
the  plants  to 
the  ground  is 
to  arch  over 
them  a  few 


Showing  how  black  cotton 
rows  of 


twigs  or  to  cover  them  with  "  protectors  " 
as  the  various  devices  made  with  netting  are 
called.  Frost  is  often  prevented  from  doing 
serious  damage  by  the  free  use  of  such  twigs 
also,  but  small  branches  of  fir,  whin,  gorse, 
or  such  like  are  even  better  ;  they  may  even 
be  laid  over  the  seedlings  at  night  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  press  them  down,  to  be 
removed  in  the  morning  ;  inverted  boxes 
are  also  very  useful  in  bad  weather.  Re- 
member not  to  let  the  protective  coverings 
lie  too  long  over  the  plants,  or  to  press  on 
the  seedlings  ;  very  little  serves  to  break 
the  force  of  the  elements,  and  too  much 
"  coddling "  is  to  be  deprecated.  Cold 
winds,  especially  in  the  spring,  seriously 
cripple  tender  seedlings ;  a  6-inch  board 
held  on  edge  by  means  of  pegs  along  the 
windward  side  breaks  the  blast,  and  soil 
may  be  heaped  up  on  either  side  for  a  like 
purpose ;  twigs  are  again  useful.  Strong 
sunshine  seldom  troubles  seedlings  in  the 
open  ;  indeed, 
we  would  wel- 
come it  some- 
times,  but 
inside  the 
greenhouse  we 
must  shade 
young  seed- 
lings, or  the 
hot  rays  will 
soon  dry  up 
the  soil  and 
kill  the  plants. 
An  old  news- 
paper, brown 
paper,  or  piece 
of  cloth  over 
the  plants 
serves  as  a 
useful  shade, 
but  blinds  of 
various  kinds, 
shading  mate- 
rial applied 
like  paint,  and 
such  like,  are 

all      rm|>l<>\r<|. 


may  be  used  for  protecting 
seedlings 
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Birds  are  kept  off   by  covering  the  border 
with    a   network  of    black  thread,  or  with 


Protecting  a  seed  bed  by  netting  secured  to  pieces 
of  board. 


A  special  kind  of  protector  sold  for  keeping  birds 
from  seedlings. 


A  bird  scare  made  with  feathers  stuck  in  Potatoes 


Pieces  of  paper  or  tin  make  effective  bird  scares. 


Another  simple  way  of  using  black  cotton. 


some  other  suitable  "  protector,"  and  insecti- 
cides sprayed  over  the  plants  serve  to  check 
the  ravages  of  insects.  For  the 
latter  purpose  weathered  soot  is 
considered  without  a  rival,  and 
even  fine  air-slaked  lime  may  be 
employed ;  dust  these  substances 
on  the  foliage  when  it  is  damp 
with  dew.  Slugs  are  very  trouble- 
some, and  many  methods  are 
enumerated  for  their  eradication 
in  the  chapter  on  Pests. 

Protecting  Plants.  —  Plants 
should  always  be  staked  tho- 
roughly to  prevent  damage  by 
strong  winds  ;  when  tying  a  single 
stem  to  any  support  secure  the 
string  firmly  to  the  stake  first, 
then  tie  it  loosely  round  the 
plant.  Don't  adopt  the  objection- 
able plan  of  having  the  stakes 
towering  above  the  foliage ;  let 
them  be  subservient  to  the 
plants,  and  hidden  as  far  as 
possible.  Frosts  may  be  guarded 
against  by  coverings  of  some 
kind ;  insects  are  kept  off  by 
syringing  with  various  solutions, 
but  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no 
danger  at  this  stage.  When  the 
clumps  begin  to  sprout  during 
spring,  however,  beware  of  slugs, 
and  in  the  autumn  be  prepared 
for  frost.  In  winter,  frost  and 
rain  sometimes  bring  disaster ; 
mulch  the  crowns  of  the  more 
delicate  plants  with  dry  soil, 
straw  or  peat  litter,  house  cinders, 
dead  foliage  from  the  shrubbery, 
fine  ashes,  etc.,  but  never  with 
anything  that  is  naturaUy  sodden, 
like  organic  manure ;  the  least 
hardy  should  be  wintered  in  a 
frame  or  under  shelter. 

Protecting  Flowers. — Mani- 
fold are  the  methods  by  which 
flowers  are  protected,  and  when 
the  season  of  flower  shows  is  at 
its  height  one  sees  many  strange 
sights  in  gardens — old  umbrellas, 
jelly  jars,  cans,  bell-jars,  a  won- 
derful assortment  of  glass  dishes, 
cloth  and  paper  shades,  and  even 
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some  of  the  best  crystal  dishes  all 
collected  in  a  heterogeneous  con- 
glomeration that  must  be  amusing 
to  anyone  who  does  not  know 
what  the  enthusiasm  of  winning  a 
red  ticket  is,  or  the  joy  of  defeat- 
ing one's  neighbour.  Flowers  need 
to  be  protected,  for  rain  lodges 
among  the  petals,  and  soon  spoils 
their  beauty  ;  near  the  city  the 
smoke-laden  atmosphere  is  dele- 
terious to  their  fine  colours,  and 
they  must  expand  under  some  sort 
of  cover.  A  square  box  of  suit- 
able size  has  the  bottom  knocked 
out  of  it,  and  only  the  four  sides 
left ;  a  stake  of  the  proper  length 
is  nailed  to  this,  and  the  whole 
firmly  placed  over  the  flower  ;  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  top  com- 
pletes the  apparatus.  Asters, 
Marigolds,  Stocks,  and  many 
others  are  all  amenable  to  that 
treatment,  but  the  tall  spikes  of 
Gladioli  must  have  a  long  box 
with  the  glass  in  front.  A  glass 
jelly  jar  tied  to  a  stake  serves  as 
an  excellent  means  of  protecting 
Carnations,  Roses,  and  such  like 
flowers ;  two  wooden  pegs,  with 
a  saw  notch  in  each,  can  be  em- 
ployed to  hold  up  a  piece  of  glass 
over  flowers,  but  wire  clips  are  to 
be  had  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
ingenuity  and  resources  of  the 
amateur  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  futile  to  enter  into 
detail ;  the  genius  for  protecting 
flowers  is  an  instinct  or  second 
nature. 

The  ordinary  gardener  finds  it 
necessary  to  protect  some  of  his 
borders,  more  especially  towards 
the  end  of  autumn  ;  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  open,  for  example, 
demand  a  covering  of  some  sort 
in  order  that  we  may  get  the  full 
benefit  of  their  floriferous  habits. 
Tin-  iiMial  method  is  to  erect  four 
posts  at  suitable  distances,  the 
two  at  the  back  being  slightly 
higher  than  those  at  the  front  ; 
the  Bash  of  a  garden  frame  is  then 


Many  plant  stems  may 
be  secured  to  one 
strong  stake. 


Carnation  coil  stakes 
made  by  rolling 
stiff  wire  round 
a  broom  handle. 


How  not  to  stake  seedlings. 


Staking  seedlings  so 
that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  wind. 


The  best  kind  of  stake  (or  a 
plant  of  bushy,  slender 
growth. 


Stakes  and  wire  as 
arranged  to  sup- 
port vigorous  bushy 
plants. 
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fixed  on  top  and  securely  tied  down. 
The  frame  lights  are  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  fixed  up  as 
already  stated  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  a  series 
of  them  is  erected  over  a  broad  border 
in  such  a  way  that  they  slope  from  the 
centre  to  either  side  like  the  roof  of  a 
house ;  bags  or  mats  may  easily  be  sus- 
pended round  the  outside  so  as  to  make 
the  shelter  a  closed  one  during  cold,  frosty 
nights.  A  more  convenient  plan  practised 
in  some  gardens  is  to  lift  the  Chrysanthemums 
and  transplant  them  round  the  walls ;  a 
nice  blending  of  colours  can  be  made,  and 
the  plants  arranged  in  a  double  row  according 
to  size.  Whenever  frost  threatens,  mats  are 
suspended  in  front  of  the  plants,  being  kept 
off  the  blooms  by  sticks  leaning  against  the 


waUs  at  short  distances  from  one  another  ; 
fifteen  minutes  serve  to  complete  the  task 
in  the  evening,  and  five  minutes  is  all  that  is 
required  to  clear  away  the  mats  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  have  kept  a  fine  show  right  on  until 
the  end  of  November  by  this  method.  The 
alternative,  unfortunately  not  always  prac- 
ticable, is  to  lift  the  plants,  pot  them,  and 
keep  them  inside  the  greenhouse. 

Sweet  Peas  are  best  protected  by  a  long 
screen  of  transparent  paper  or  cloth.  Eureka 
paper  stretched  over  a  light  wooden  frame 
some  2  feet  broad  serves  for  many  years, 
and  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  sun  or 
rain.  Ordinary  unbleached  calico  stretched 
over  a  similar  frame,  and  painted  with  the 
following  liquid,  is  even  more  satisfactory  : 
Mix  3  pints  of  pale  linseed  oil,  1  ounce 


Box  with  glass  top  for 
protecting  choice 
border  flowers. 


Box  with  glass 
front,  used 
to  protect 
Gladiolus. 


Making  use  of  a 
jelly  jar  as  a 
flower  protec- 
tor. 


Showing  how  the  "Eureka"  paper  is 
cut  for  the  shade  illustrated. 


Wooden  stakes  supporting  glass — a  simple  flower 
protector. 


A  shade  and  protector  for 
Roses ;  the  top  is  of 
"  Eureka  "  transparent 
paper. 
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sugar  of  lead,  and  4  ounces  white  resin,  and 
heat  the  ingredients  in  a  tin  over  the  fire 
until  they  are  all  reduced  to  a  nice  liquid  ; 
paint  it  on  the  cloth  when  still  hot,  and 
give  a  second  coating  the  following  day. 
Dwarf  plants  in  bloom  during  a  wet  season 
of  the  year  have  their  petals  splashed  \vith 
mud,  and  their  fine  appearance  spoiled  ;  to 
prevent  this,  mulch  them  when  the  buds 
appear,  with  short  littery  manure  or  straw, 
and  dig  the  matter  into  the  soil  after  the 
flowers  have  faded. 

Plants  during  Winter. — Some  of  the 
semi-tropical  plants,  including  Bamboos, 
various  Reeds,  and  the  fine  varieties  of 
Pampas  grass,  do  not  winter  well  in  cold 
parts  of  the  country.  The  usual  method  of 
protecting  them  is  to  tie  up  the  foliage  into 
a  compact  but  not  compressed  mass,  then  to 
stake  closely  round  them  a  thick  hedge  of 
fir  branches,  gorse,  or  any  similar  protective 
material  that  can  be  obtained.  Choice 
varieties  of  the  Rose  are  sheltered  during 
severe  winters  by  tying  up  the  twigs  mixed 


with  bracken,  old  discoloured  straw,  or 
twigs  of  some  sort  to  keep  out  the  cold 
winds.  Alpines,  naturally  a  hardy  race  of 
plants,  are  greatly  injured  by  the  wet  soil 
around  their  leaves ;  a  good  plan  is  to 
scatter  gravelly  matter  over  the  ground 
beneath  the  foliage  in  order  to  keep  the 
Iravi-s  off  the  wet  earth  ;  heavy  rains  are 
prevented  from  doing  damage  by  the  use 
of  pieces  of  glass  held  in  position  by  wire 
clips. 

Altogether  the  work  of  protecting  plants 
and  shrubs  is  one  which  demands  study, 
and  in  some  cases  special  attention.  No 
matter  what  plan  is  adopted,  try  to  avoid 
obtrusive  methods,  which  are  objectionable 
in  every  way,  since  they  are  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  their  environment.  The 
amateur  with  the  local  show  in  view  may  be 
excused  for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  all  means 
let  him  clear  the  rubbish  away  as  soon  as 
the  fateful  day  is  over  and  leave  the  garden 
in  all  the  aesthetic  grandeur  of  its  unsullied 
beauty. 


Mildew  on  Roses. — Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  unsightly,  mealy-looking  powder 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  of  Roses  during 
late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  frequent 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  a  good  way  of 
checking  the  disease.  Commonly  spoken 
of  as  mildew,  it  is  a  rather  serious  fungus 
pest,  for  a  bad  attack  often  leaves  the  plants 
in  an  enfeebled  state.  Unfortunately,  people 
do  not  realise  the  existence  of  the  fungus 
until  the  white  or  mildew  stage  is  reached, 
whereas  it  has  really  been  present  ever  since 
early  spring,  and  might  have  been  prevented 
to  a  certain  extent  had  action  been  taken 
earlier.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the 
fungus  forms  resting  spores,  which  remain 
dormant  all  winter,  and  only  begin  to  vege- 
tate about  the  time  when  the  young  leaves 
commence  to  unfold.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  spores  are  most  easily  destroyed,  and  by 
spraying  the  plants  once  or  twice  with  a 
fungicide  about  the  time  when  the  leaves  are 
developing,  an  epidemic  may  be  checked, 
and  the  plants  remain  clean  throughout  the 
year.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  good  fungicide 
to  use  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  prepared 
9 


by  mixing  12  Ib.  of  copper  sulphate  and 
8  Ib.  of  quicklime  with  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  copper  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  lime 
must  then  be  slaked,  and  the  two  mixed 
together  in  the  full  amount  of  water.  Apply 
as  a  light  spray. 

The  Severe  Pruning  of  Evergreens. 
— It  sometimes  happens  that  certain  ever- 
greens such  as  Laurels,  Rhododendrons  and 
Hollies  have  outgrown  their  ]x>sitinns,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  them  hard  back 
into  the  old  wood.  Naturally  this  is  a 
rather  serious  undertaking,  for  not  only  has 
the  work  to  be  done  so  that  it  will  cause  the 
least  permanent  injury  to  the  plants,  but  it 
must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such 
a  time  that  the  least  possible  disfiguration 
will  result.  The  most  satisfactory  time  for 
tin-  work  is  April,  for  at  that  period  the 
plants  are  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  form 
new  shoots  quickly,  which  soon  hide  the 
old  cuts.  Were  the  work  done  in  autumn 
the  bare  branches  would  look  ugly  all  winter. 
Coal  tar  applied  to  the  wounds  protects  them 
from  fungus  snores. 
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The   Best   Hardy   Perennials;   H  Helpful   Guide 


A1ONITUM  (Monkshood).  —  The 
Monkshoods  or  Wolf's  -  banes  are 
useful  and  attractive  perennials. 
Some  of  them  have  tuberous  roots  with 
very  poisonous  properties,  and  for  this 
reason  Monkshoods  should  never  be  grown 
near  the  vegetable  garden.  This  fact, 
however,  should  not  deter  would-be  culti- 
vators, as  they  are  most  attractive  herba- 
ceous plants  for  both  large  and  small 
gardens.  They  thrive  in  most  soils,  and 
in  sunny  or  shady  positions.  In  addition 
to  their  value  when  planted  in  groups  along 
the  flower  border,  they  may  be  described  as 
ideal  subjects  for  the  shrubbery  border,  for 
the  partial  shade  and  sometimes  moist  soil 
which  one  finds  in  such  positions  suits  them. 

Both  seeds  and  division  of  the  roots  provide 
ready  means  of  propagation.  Sow  the  seeds 
on  a  border  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame 
from  April  to  June.  October  or  the  end  of 
February  and  in  March  are  the  best  times 
to  divide  the  roots,  but  it  may  be  done  at 
any  time  between  these  dates  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Aconitums  flower 
more  freely  when  left  undisturbed  for  some 
years. 

The  following  are  the  best  sorts  :  Aconitum 
Xapellus,  the  common  Monkshood,  4  to  5 
feet  high,  produces  bold  spikes  of  hooded 
blue  flowers,  from  June  to  August.  There 
are  several  varieties,  viz.,  A.  album,  white  ; 
A.  bicolor  or  variegatum,  with  blue  and  white 
flowers,  very  bright  and  pleasing  ;  A.  Braunii. 
having  branching  spikes  of  deep  purple 
flowers  ;  A.  pyramidale,  bearing  bluish-purple 
blooms.  A.  autumnale,  a  late-flowering 
sort,  with  violet-blue  flowers,  grows  5  feet 
high,  album  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
of  this.  A.  Fischeri,  3  feet  high,  has  bright 
blue  flowers  from  August  to  October.  A. 
Wilsonii,  a  Chinese  kind,  growing  about 
5  feet  high,  bears  large  blue  flowers  during 
September  and  October.  A.  pyrenaicum,  a 
Monkshood  with  pale  or  soft  yellow  flowers, 
5  feet  high,  flowers  during  July  and  August. 
Spark's  variety,  growing  5  to  6  feet  high, 
has  branching  spikes  of  dark  blue  blossom. 

Anchusa    (Alkanet).  —  The    Alkanets 


thrive  in  most  soils  and  situations.  Formerly 
their  cultivation  was  limited  to  large  gardens, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dropmore 
Anchusa  they  have  become  much  more 
popular.  This  hardy  plant  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  blue-flowered  perennials 
grown,  and  should  be  represented  in  every 
border.  It  rivals  the  popular  perennial 
Larkspur  or  Delphinium,  as  the  best  tall- 
growing  blue  herbaceous  plant  for  summer 
flowering  ;  it  lasts  in  bloom  longer  than  the 
Delphinium  and  remains  attractive  from  the 
end  of  May  to  August. 

Making  Root  Cuttings.  —  The  Anchusas 
are  readily  increased  from  seeds  or  root 
cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  from 
April  to  June  on  a  border  out  of  doors  or 
from  March  to  July  in  a  cold  frame.  A- 
seedlings  of  the  Dropmore  variety  and  Opal 
do  not  come  true,  these  two  should  be  pro- 
pagated by  root  cuttings.  The  Anchusa 
has  very  thick  fleshy  roots,  every  piece  of 
which,  if  cut  up  into  lengths  of  1  to  2  inches, 
will  make  a  plant.  The  end  of  August,  aft  Ti- 
the plants  have  flowered,  and  in  September 
is  a  good  time  to  do  this.  In  cutting  up 
the  roots  let  the  top  be  cut  flat  and  the 
bottom  slanting  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
placed  the  right  end  up  in  the  soil.  The 
roots  are  placed  about  2  inches  apart  in 
shallow  trenches  when  the  soil  of  the  garden 
is  fairly  light  and  well  drained,  Choose  a 
position  under  a  sunny  south  wall  or  fence 
for  preference.  Here  the  roots  may  remain 
until  February  or  March  \\hen  they  should 
l>e  planted  out  in  the  l>eds  or  lx>nh>rs  where 
they  are  to  flower.  The  alternative  method 
is  to  place  the  roots  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame  for  the  \\inter.  This  is 
« — nitial  when  the  garden  soil  is  heavy  and 
inclined  to  be  wet.  The  Dropmore  Anchusa 
.in«l  the  variety  Opal  do  not  transplant 
readily,  and  the  roots  al>o  have  a  tendm.  v 
after  flowering  to  die.  This  occurs  in  some 
gardens  nun  h  more  than  others.  Tl  - 
an  easy  way  to  overcome  these  two  short- 
comings, by  propagating  a  few  new  plants 
each  autumn  from  root  cuttings. 

Though  the  Anchusa  thrives  in  ordinary 
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garden  soil  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  liberal  cultivation,  particularly 
for  the  two  fine  varieties  previously  named. 
A  soil  deeply  tilled  and  well  manured  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  producing  freely- 
branched  plants  5  to  7  feet  high.  Planting 
of  large  roots  is  done  in  early  autumn  for 
preference,  though  newly  propagated  plants 
are  put  out  in  spring.  Two  or  three  plants 
should  find  a  place  in  the  small  town  and 
suburban  garden,  while  in  larger  gardens 


A  charming  Blue  and  White  Columbine 
(Aquilegia  glandulosa). 

splendid  groups  may  be  formed  :  the  plants 
are  remarkably  showy  when  in  bloom.  The 
long  stems  are  most  useful  to  cut  for  indoor 
decoration,  and  are  most  effective  when  ar- 
ranged in  large  vases  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  Gypsophila  paniculata. 
Tall  stems  are  sometimes  unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  to  avoid  mishaps  stakes, 
about  4  feet  long,  should  be  used  to  support 
tiie  growths.  The  stakes  are  placed  in 
position  when  the  plants  commence  to  flower. 
The  best  sorts  are  A.  italica,  the  Italian 
Alkanet,  blue.  3  to  4  feet  high ;  the  two  finest 


varieties  of  this  are  the  Dropmore,  intense 
blue,  and  Opal,  lighter  blue.  Others  are 
Pride  of  Dover  and  LLssadell  variety,  they 
vary  slightly  in  shade  of  colour.  A.  Barrelieri, 
blue  with  white  centre,  about  2  feet  high  ; 
A.  niyosotidiflora.  1  foot  high,  with  Forget- 
me-not  blue  flowers,  and  A.  sempervirens, 
3  feet  high,  light  blue,  which  blooms  from 
May  to  late  July,  are  others  sometimes 
seen.  The  Alkanets  have  a  great  attraction 
for  bees. 

Anemone  (Windflower). — There  are 
few  more  attractive  and  valuable  herba- 
ceous  plants  than  the   Japanese  Wind- 
flowers  or  Anemones.     Flowering  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  they  brighten  the 
beds  and   borders  at   that   season,    and 
for  cutting  the  flowers  are  much  prized. 
The    plants    thrive   in    full    sun    or    in 
partial  shade.    The  Japanese  Windflower 
must  be  included  in  a  list  of  the  twelve 
best  hardy  perennials  for  the  small  town 
and   suburban   garden.      Here  we  often 
find  it  among  hardy  ferns,  and  in  vacant 
spaces  along  the  front   of  a  shrubbery. 
The  plants  thrive  in  most  garden  soils, 
though  whenever  possible  a  little  extra 
attention   should  be  given  to  preparing 
the   ground   previous  to  planting,  work 
which   w ill   be   w-ell  repaid   by   vigorous 
growth  and   quantities   of  flowers.     The 
best   materials  to    add    to    heavy    land 
are  leaf-mould  and  wood  ashes.       When 
once   planted  leave   the  roots  alone  as 
long  as  growth  and  flowering  are  satis- 
factory.    I  have  in  mind  a  bed  which 
has  been  planted  ten  years ;   it  is  now 
a    mass    of    growths,    and    produces  a 
profusion    of     blooms     annually.       The 
attention  given  consists   of   keeping  the 
bed  free  from  weeds,  forking  over  the  soil 
in  spring,  mulching  with  decayed  cow-manure 
in  June,  and  watering  during  dry  weather. 
Instead  of  mulching   with   manure  several 
applications    of    liquid    manure    might     be 
given  at  intervals  of  a  week.     March  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  the  roots,  though  it  may 
be  done  during  late  autumn  or  winter  when 
the  weather  is  favourable. 

The  plants  are  increased  by  division  in 
spring,  or  pieces  of  the  thick  fleshy  roots  will 
grow  if  placed  in  a  box  of  light  sandy  soil  in 
a  frame  in  autumn  or  planted  on  a  prepared 
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bed  of  soil  outside.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
a  box  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  as  soon 
as  ripe  or  in  spring. 

A  large  number  of  improved  sorts  have 
been  obtained  during  recent  years.  They 
grow  usually  3  or  3J  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  best  white  varieties  are  Lady  Ardilaun, 
Lord  Ardilaun,  and  Whirlwind,  semi -double, 
lasting  long  in  bloom.  Other  good  whites 
are  alba,  the  old  favourite  in  cottage  gardens, 
Coupe  d' Argent,  having  three  or  four  rows 
of  petals,  and  Collarette,  double.  2  to  2J  feet 
high.  A  useful  selection  of  the  coloured 
varieties  is  elegantissima,  having  large  semi- 
double  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  shade  ; 
Hybrida,  rich  rose  ;  Mont  Rose,  semi-double 
rose-pink  ;  Prince  Heinrich,  dwarf  compact 
habit,  1£  to  2  feet  high,  deep  rosy -red, 
semi-double  flower,  one  of  the  richest  colours  ; 
Queen  Charlotte,  an  old  favourite,  3  feet  high, 
rose-pink,  semi-double  flowers  ;  rubra,  2  feet 
high,  rosy-crimson. 

Several  other  Anemones  sometimes  find 
a  place  along  the  front  of  the  perennial  and 
shrubbery  borders,  but  more  often  they  are 
grown  in  the  rock  garden.  The  Alpine 
Anemone  (A.  alpina),  1|  feet  high,  with 


white,  mauve-tinted  flowers,  should  be  given 
a  little  peat  soil,  flowers  end  of  April  and 
Ma3r  ;  the  Narcissus-flowered  Anemone  (A. 
narcissiflora),  1  to  1|  feet  high,  bears  umbels 
of  snow-white  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
The  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is  a  lovely 
plant  for  half-shaded  spots  amongst  shrubs 
and  hardy  ferns  ;  it  is  9  inches  high,  and 
has  purple  flowers  m  April  and  May  (there  is 
also  a  white  variety,  alba)  ;  the  seed-heads 
are  silvery  and  attract  attention  in  summer. 
The  Wood  or  Snowdrop  Anemone  (A. 
sylvestris),  1  foot  high,  has  large,  pure  white 
drooping  flowers,  which  open  during  April 
and  May.  The  usual  method  of  increasing 
these  Anemones  is  by  division  ;  seeds  may 
also  be  purchased  of  most  of  them,  these 
being  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Aquilegia  (Columbine). — The  Colum- 
bines are  beautiful  hardy  perennials,  flower- 
ing in  spring  and  early  summer ;  their  ele- 
gant growth  and  graceful  leafage  render  them 
additionally  attractive.  The  plants  will  be 
found  to  grow  and  thrive  in  most  positions, 
except  where  very  dry.  In  sunny  borders, 
shady  nooks,  among  hardy  ferns,  in  the 
shrubbery  border,  or  in  the  rock  garden 


Late  summer  flowers,  Japanese  Anemones  are  seen  in  the  background. 
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Aquilegias  prove  delightful  flowers.  When 
preparing  a  bed  for  the  cultivation  of 
Columbines  the  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
leaf-mould,  old  manure,  and  wood  ashes. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
clumps,  preferably  during  September  or 
October,  though  if  the  weather  is  favourable 
the  work  may  be  done  at  any  time  from 
then  until  March.  Columbines  cross-fertilise 
so  freely  that  it  is  difficult,  except  by  division 
of  the  roots,  to  keep  the  sorts  true.  M«»-t 
growers,  however,  are  not  particular  in  this 
respect,  and  for  ordinary  garden  decoration 
and  the  production  of  abundance  of  flowers 
for  cutting  it  is  best  to  maintain  a  stock  of 
plants  by  raising  a  few  each  year  from  seeds. 
They  may  be  sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors 
or  in  a  cold  frame  from  April  to  June. 
Transplant  the  seedlings  when  large  enough 
to  handle  about  4  inches  apart  in  a  prepared 
bed,  made  up  on  a  sheltered  border.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  young  plants 
should  be  large  enough  for  removal  to  their 
flowering  quarters  in  September.  They  will 
bloom  the  following  spring. 

Those  known  as  the  Long-spurred  Hybrids 
are  the  best  for  amateurs.  The  plants  grow 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  producing  flowers 
having  a  wide  range  of  rich  colours.  To 
.-•iti-fy  the  more  exacting  cultivators,  seed 
tr  rowers  offer  seeds  of  some  of  these  Long- 
spurred  Hybrids  in  separate  colours  :  in- 
stances are  Crimson  and  Gold,  Blue  shades, 
Pink  shades,  and  Long-spurred  White. 
Next  to  these  in  point  of  value  must  be 
placed  tin-  varieties  of  the  Common  Colum- 
bine (Aquilegia  vulgaris).  There  are  flowers 
of  numerous  colours,  some  single,  others 
double  ;  two  particularly  effective  sorts  are 
the  double  white  and  a  very  dark  plum 
coloured  variety,  also  double. 

The  Canadian  Columbine  (A.  Canadensis) 
lias  blooms  of  scarlet  and  yellow  colouring  ; 
A.  caerulea.  with  long-spurred  flowers,  pale 
blue  and  white,  is  very  beautiful;  A. 
chrysantha  is  a  tall  growing  kind,  with  pale 
vellow  blooms ;  A.  glandulosa,  the  Blue 
Siberian  Columbine,  is  first  rate  for  the 
front  of  the  border  or  the  rock  garden  :  it 
is  only  about  12  inches  high  ;  A.  vulgaris 
grandiflora  alba,  also  known  as  Munstead 
White,  growing  about  2  feet  high,  has  large 
pure  white  flowers.  In  addition  to  the 


common  double  Columbines,  there  is  a 
long-spurred  strain  with  double  flowers,  and 
the  double  Golden  Columbine,  A.  chrysantha 
flore  pleno,  is  worth  mentioning. 

Aster  (Starwort  or  Michaelmas 
Daisy). — It  is  only  recently  that  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  have  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  flower  border,  but 
that  is  because  twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago  few  realised  how  wonderfully  they 
may  be  improved  by  good  cultivation. 
They  were  generally  relegated  to  the 
shrubbery  border,  and  no  attention  paid 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  thin- 
ning the  young  growths  in  spring,  and 
staking  the  tall-growing  sorts.  All  this  is 
changed,  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  hardy  autumn  flowers.  It  is  most  valu- 
able for  cutting  ;  few,  if  any,  flowers  are 
better  suited  to  vase  decoration,  or  keep 
fresh  for  so  long  when  gathered.  The  flower- 
ing season  extends  from  August  to  November, 
and  though  the  weather  during  the  later 
weeks  of  this  period  may  be  unfavourable 
to  most  hardy  flowers,  it  has  to  be  very  bad 
indeed  to  spoil  the  Starworts.  The  plants 
vary  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  are 
adapted  for  planting  in  numerous  and  varied 
positions.  The  dwarf  sorts  are  valuable 
towards  the  front  of  the  mixed  border,  those 
of  moderateheight  are  grouped  in  the  middle, 
and  the  tall  sorts  at  the  back  of  the  border. 
A  Led  oi  honler  devoted  to  a  good  collection 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  a  most  interesting 
and  effective  sight  in  autumn.  Their  liberal 
use  in  shrubbery  borders,  and  by  the  water- 
side also,  produces  most  attractive  displays. 

A-trrs  thrive  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade. 
Though  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  the  roota  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  few  plants  so  well 
rejMiy  for  liberal  cultivation,  which  means 
digging  the  soil  18  inches  deep,  and  well 
manuring  it.  particularly  if  light  and  sandy. 
The  roots  may  \><-  planted  from  Noveml>er 
until  the  end  of  March,  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  ground  not  s(xlden.  In  this 
respect  they  are  easier  to  deal  with  than 
many  hardy  perennials,  which  resent  dis- 
turlmnce  at  the  root  in  mid-winter.  The 
stronger  growing  sorte  grow  lx>tter  and 
flower  more  perfectly  if  the  clumps  are 
lifted  and  divided  each  autumn  or  early 
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spring,  for  they  increase  rapidly,  and  the 
growths  soon  become  crowded.  It  is  desir- 
able to  look  over  the  plants  in  April  or  May, 
and  remove  some  of  the  shoots  if  too  many 
are  pushing  up.  The  vigorous  sorts  benefit 
by  a  covering  of  manure  over  the  roots 
towards  the  end  of  June.  Watering  the 
plants  liberally  once  a  week  during  dry 
weather  and  an  occasional  application  of 
liquid  manure  are  points  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Perennial  Asters  which  deserve  and 
repay  attention.  Finally  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  staking  the  taller  sorts  so  that  the 
plants  are  displayed  to  full  advantage.  It 
is  no  use  placing  one  stake  to  each  clump 
and  bunching  the  growths  to  that.  From 
four  to  six  stakes  should  be  used  to  each 
clump,  then  the  stems  can  be  spread  out 
well.  In  the  flower  borders  the  careful 
staking  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  provides  a 
means  of  filling  or  partially  hiding  gaps 
left  by  the  early  flowers. 

Division  of  the  clumps  from  November 
to  March  is  the  favourite  method  of  pro- 
pagation. Cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots  when  thinning  the  plants  in  April  or 
May  form  another  easy  method  of  increase. 
The  cuttings  root  readily  if  inserted  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  under  a  handlight  or  in  a  closed 
frame.  They  are  potted  off  singly  when 
rooted,  and  in  due  course  planted  out  of 
doors,  where  they  will  bloom  in  autumn. 
Raising  Michaelmas  Daisies  from  seeds  sown 
in  spring,  preferably  in  a  heated  greenhouse, 
is  interesting,  and  often  results  in  the 
appearance  of  some  really  good  varieties, 
which  may  afterwards  be  increased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

Most  of  the  popular  sorts  cultivated  at  the 
present  day  have  been  raised  by  the  florist. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  beautiful 
species  or  wild  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Noteworthy  among  these  are  A.  acris, 
A.  Amellus,  A.  cordifolius  elegans,  A.  diffusus 
horizontalis,  A.  laevis,  A.  ptarmicoides  major, 
A.  turbinellus,  and  A.  vimineus.  Two  dwarf 
early-flowering  Asters  of  especial  value  for 
the  front  of  the  border  or  the  rock  garden 
are  A.  alpinus,  6  inches  to  9  inches  high, 
with  purple  flowers  during  June  and  July, 
and  A.  subcaeruleus  (subcaerulescens),  1  foot 
high,  bearing  purple  blooms  from  the  end 
of  May  to  July.  When  one  realises  that 


there  are  hundreds  of  sorts,  it  will  be  recog- 
nised that  only  a  very  limited  selection  can 
be  given.  For  the  convenience  of  readers 
these  are  divided  into  two  sections,  e.g.  those 
with  large  and  those  with  small  flowers. 

Large-flowering  sorts  :  For  August — Esme, 
white,  2  feet ;  Nancy,  blue,  3£  feet ;  Daphne, 
lilac  blue,  4  feet.  For  September  and  early 
October — Bessarabicus,  violet-blue,  1|  to  2 
feet ;  Beauty  of  Colwall,  lilac-blue,  double, 

4  feet;     Feltham     Blue,    3|   feet;    Hilda 
Morris,    blue,    3|    feet ;    Lil   Fardell,   rose- 
pink,     5     feet ;     Perry's     Favourite,    rose, 

2  feet ;       Robert     Parker,     la  vender- blue, 

5  feet.     Later  flowering — Climax,  light  blue, 

6  feet ;     Mrs.    WT.    Bennett,    lavender-blue, 
6  feet ;    Mrs.   J.   F.   Rayner,   rosy -crimson, 
5  feet ;   E.  G.  Lowe,  pale  blue,  4  feet ;   Fair- 
field,  white,  6  feet. 

Small-flowering  sorts  :  For  August — Mrs. 
Peters,  white,  2  feet.  For  September — 
Charmer,  white,  3  feet ;  Chastity,  white,  4 
feet ;  Delight,  white,  3  feet ;  Hon.  E.  Gibbs, 
soft  lilac,  4  feet ;  Ideal,  pale  lavender,  4£ 
feet ;  Gorgeous,  rosy-lilac,  1^  feet.  For 
October — Approval,  white,  5  feet ;  Clio,  blush, 

3  feet ;    Enchantress,   blush-white,  4|   feet ; 
Esther,  rose,  2|  feet ;    Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
rosy-blue,  2£  feet. 

Astilbe  (Goat's  Beard).— These  are 
handsome  border  plants,  similar  to  the 
Spiraeas,  and  popularly  known  as  the  Goat's 
Beard.  They  have  elegant  foliage,  above 
which  rise  attractive,  feathery  plumes  of 
flowers.  They  delight  in  rich  loamy  ground, 
particularly  if  rather  moist,  but  will  grow 
in  most  soils.  Astilbes,  in  addition  to  being 
beautiful  plants  for  the  sunny  border,  deserve 
attention  for  their  value  for  placing  by  the 
waterside  and  in  half -shady  situations. 
Inquiries  are  often  made  by  the  owners 
of  small  town  and  suburban  gardens  for 
plants  suitable  for  the  last-named  positions, 
and  the  Astilbes  are  among  the  best,  always 
providing  the  situation  is  not  too  dry,  but 
even  this  is  easy  to  remedy  with  a  mulch- 
ing of  manure  and  a  few  cans  of  water 
occasionally. 

The  Astilbes  are  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots  from  September  to 
March  during  mild  weather,  the  first  six 
weeks  or  the  last  six  weeks  of  this  period 
being  the  best  times  to  do  the  work.  Seeds 
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of  several  kinds  will  be  found  in  seed-lists, 
but  as  a  rule  seedlings  are  generally  grown 
with  the  idea  of  getting  new  and  improved 
sorts,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  come  true. 
An  excellent  example  of  splendid  new  seed- 
ling sorts  are  the  Arendsii  Astilbes,  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  by  crossing  the  reddish- 
purple  Astilbe  Davidii  and  the  white  Astilbe 
japonica. 

A  few  of  the  best  kinds  are  A.  Chinensis, 
3  feet  high,  bearing  graceful  plumes  of  white 


in  height,  with  big  plumes  of  creamy  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July ;  A.  vulgaris 
major  is  a  distinct  plant,  3  to  4  feet  high, 
with  handsome  foliage  and  graceful  plumes 
of  white  flowers  at  their  best  during  August 
and  September ;  A.  grandis,  a  Chinese  sort, 
might  be  described  as  a  white-flowered 
form  of  A.  Davidii,  flowering  in  August  and 
September. 

Splendid  Novelties  for  the  Shady  Border. — 
The   Arendsii    Astilbes,   which   were   raised 


A  border  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  (Perennial  Asters). 


tloucrs  tinged  with  pink,  in  July  and  August ; 
A.  Davidii,  a  comparatively  new  Goat's 
Beard  from  China,  3  to  5  feet  high,  with 
rosy  red  flowers  from  July  to  September; 
A.  japonica  (perhaps  better  known  in  gardens 
av  Spiraea  japonica)  the  popular  white 
Spiraea  of  the  florist's  shops — Blondin. 
Silver  Sheaf,  Floribunda,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone 
are  all  excellent  varieties  of  this,  \\ith  \\hite 
flowers  borne  in  attractive  plumes;  IVach 
Blossom  and  Queen  Alexandra,  1J  to  i'  tt«  t 
high,  have  pale  pink  or  lle*h -coloured 
blossom  in  June  and  July ;  A.  aruncus  i-  a 
tall-growing  Goat's  Beard.  I  IWt  or  HI..M- 


cm  t IM*  ('out incut,  soon  found  favour  among 
-ccUcrs  after  novelties,  and  they  have  not 
l>een  disappointed.  They  llower  during 
•  lulv  and  August,  and  grow  from  2  to  4 
feet  high.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Ceres, 
lilac-rose;  .Juno,  violet  rose  ;  Pink  IVarl. 
delicate  pink  ;  Salmon  (.Mieen.  >almoii-pink  : 

Vcmi-.  \  inlet  r«.M-  ;  Yr-t.l  lll.ic  rn-e.  All 
are  \.-ry  beautiful  and  ju-t  the  thing  for 
the  >hady  lx>rder. 

Campanula  (Bellflower).— The  Cam- 
panula^ an-  very  numerous,  and  comprise 
perennials,  biennials  and  annuals.  The  hardy 
]>erennials  vary  greatly  in  height,  the  two 
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extremes  being  represented  by  C.  lactiflora, 
5  to  6  feet  high,  'and  C.  pusilla  (pumila) 
3  inches  high.  Many  Campanulas  are  attrac- 
tive border  plants,  thriving  well  in  sunny 
or  half-shaded  positions,  provided  they  ob- 
tain sufficient  moisture.  Several  are  worth 
separate  beds  on  the  lawn,  notably  C.  persi- 
caefolia  and  varieties,  and  C.  latifolia  and 


A  Bellflower  for  the  border  (Campanula  grandis). 

varieties.  The  taller-growing  Bellflowers  are 
very  popular  for  planting  in  groups  along 
the  flower  border,  while  the  dwarf  kinds  are 
useful  in  groups  along  its  margin,  as  well 
as  in  the  rock  garden. 

Planting  and  Propagating. — Most  of  the 
Campanulas  are  easily  grown,  thriving  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  preferably  of  light 
rather  than  heavy  nature,  though  the  tall, 


vigorous  sorts  prefer  the  latter.  The  dwarfer 
kinds  delight  in  plenty  of  leaf -mould  and 
grit,  while  old  mortar-rubble,  broken  small, 
is  good  material  to  mix  in  previous  to  plant- 
ing. The  best  seasons  for  planting  are 
October,  November,  February  and  March. 
Increase  by  division  of  the  roots  may  also 
be  done  at  these  times.  Numerous  kinds 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  made  of 
the  young  shoots  in  spring.  These  will  root 
readily  in  a  close  frame.  Seeds  form  an  easy 
and  ready  means  of  obtaining  a  large  stock 
of  plants  of  most  of  the  perennial  Bellflowers. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  during  April 
and  May,  using  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil. 
Transplant  the  seedlings  when  large  enough 
into  other  boxes  or  on  a  prepared  border 
outside.  By  growing  a  varied  selection  of 
Bellflowers  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
extended  from  May  to  September.  Almost 
every  shade  of  blue,  purple,  and  mauve  is 
represented  among  the  perennial  Campanulas, 
and  there  is  also  a  white  variety  of  most  of 
them. 

A  representative  collection  of  Campanulas 
should  include  the  following :  C.  allia- 
riaefolia,  2  to  3  feet,  has  white  nodding 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  C.  carpatica, 
9  to  12  inches,  bears  blue  flowers  in  June  and 
July — improved  varieties  are  Isabel,  violet- 
blue  ;  White  Star ;  Riverslea,  dark  blue ; 
and  alba,  white.  C.  glomerata,  1J  feet,  has 
purple  blooms  from  May  to  July — varieties 
of  this  are  alba,  white,  and  dahurica,  deep 
purple.  C.  Hendersoni  grows  18  inches  high, 
and  gives  purple  flowers  from  June  to  August 
— this  is  a  cross-bred  Bellflower,  obtained  by 
crossing  C.  alliariaefolia  and  C.  carpatica 
turbiiiata.  C.  lactiflora  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  tall-growing  sorts  ;  in 
deep,  rich  soil,  on  a  half-shaded  border  the 
plants  reach  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet  ;  the 
flowering  season  is  from  June  to  August,  and 
the  flowers  are  pale  lilac  ;  there  is  a  fine 
white  variety,  alba.  C.  latifolia  grows  from 
3  to  5  feet  high,  and  has  blue,  bell-shaped 
flowers  from  June  to  August  —  distinct 
varieties  of  this  handsome  kind  are  ma- 
crantha,  purple ;  alba,  white  ;  Burghalti, 
satiny-blue ;  and  Van  Houttei,  violet-blue. 
C.  latiloba,  3  feet,  has  light  blue  flowers 
July  to  September ;  the  variety  alba  is 
very  attractive. 
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Shasta  Daisy. — The  varieties  of  C.  maxi- 
mum (the  Shasta  Daisy)  flower  throughout 
the  summer  and  early  autumn.  As  white 
summer-flowering  border  plants  they  are 


Peach-leaved   and   Chimney  Bellflowers. — 
The  varieties  of  C.  persicaefolia  (the  Peach- 
leaved    Bellflower)    are    amongst    the    most 
beautiful   of  all,   their  elegant  growth   and 
attractive    flowers    are     most 
effective  in  beds   and  borders. 
The  flowering  season    is    from 
May    to    August,  the   average 
height  of  the  plants  is  2£  to 

3  feet.     Alba,  white  ;  caerul.-a. 
blue ;   Moerheimi,    semi-double 
white ;     humosa,     pale     blue, 
semi-double  ;  Backhousei  (alba 
grandiflora).    large    white; 
Die     Fee,     deep     blue;     and 
maxima,   large   pale  blue,  are 
fine  varieties.     C.  pyramidulis. 
the    well-known    and    popular 
Chimney    Campanula,    flo\\ei> 
from  July  to  September,  giving 
tall    spikes,   4   to   6  feet  high, 
freely     covered     with     blue 
flowers,  var.  alba  is  similar  in 
growth.  C.  rapunculoides,  2  to 

4  feet,  is  a  free-growing  plant, 
one  of  the   best   kinds   for  the 
shrubbery  border;    the   under- 
ground    stems     spre<ul     very 
freely  ;    the  flowers  are  bluish- 
violet,  and  produced  from  June 
to    August.      An     improved 
variety     is    named    major.      C. 
Trachelium,    2    to    3  feet,   has 
I  tin  pie-blue  flowers,  from  June 
to  August ;  good  varieties  are 
flore  pleno.  double  blue  ;  alba, 
white  ;  and  alba  plena,  double 
white. 

Chrysanthemum,  Hardy 
Perennial. — Three  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemum  are  highly 
valued  hardy  perennials :  ( '. 
maximum,  C.  Leucanthemum, 
and  C.  uliginosum.  The 
varieties  of  the  first  named 
are  of  much  value  in  the 
flower  Ixmler.  and  are  in  great 
demand  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  Greenhouse  varied.  , 
of  the  ordinary  (.'hry -.ant lie- 
mum  (C.  indicum)  will  be  fully 

dealt  with    later    in   a    special  A  gplendid  tpec5meii  of  |h>  Ch{mney  Bellflower 

Chapter.  (Campanula  pyramidalit). 
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unequalled,  and  few  plants  provide  greater 
quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting.  The 
roots  are  readily  increased  by  dividing  them 
between  October  and  March.  Seeds  sown 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  during  February 
will  produce  plants  that  will  bloom  in 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  seeds  may  be 
sown  outside  from  April  to  July,  to  supply 
plants  for  flowering  a  year  later.  The  Shasta 
Daisy  will  thrive  in  ordinary  soil  that  is 
well  dug  and  enriched  with  manure.  The 
plants  should  be  lifted  and  divided  in  alternate 


The  Shasta  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum). 

years  or  the  flowers  deteriorate  in  size.  A 
sunny  position  is  the  best,  though  the 
plants  will  grow  in  half -shaded  borders. 
No  flower  border  can  be  considered  complete 
without  a  few  groups  of  Shasta  Daisy,  and 
as  they  blossom  throughout  a  long  season, 
a  bed  of  one  of  the  named  varieties  is  worth 
planting  on  the  laAvn.  Groups  or  masses 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  position 
are  most  effective  along  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery  border. 

Up-to-date  Varieties. — During  recent  years 
the  florist  has  paid  attention  to  raising 
new  and  improved  varieties.  Six  of  the 
best  of  these,  all  having  large  white  Mar- 
guerite-like flowers  with  yellow  centres,  are  : 


Etoile  d'Anvers,  a  long  petalled  sort ;  King 
Edward  VII.,  flowers  6  to  7  inches  across  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Lothian  Bell,  broad  petals,  one  of 
the  best  to  raise  from  seeds ;  Princess  Henry, 
an  early  flowering  variety  ;  Rev.  H.  Sanders 
splendidly  formed  flowers ;  and  Robinsoni, 
finely  cut  fringed  petals.  The  average 
height  of  the  plants  is  from  2|  to  3  feet. 

Ox-eye  Daisy.  —  C.  Leucanthemum,  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  thrives  under  similar  con- 
ditions, and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Shasta  Daisy.  The  best  variety  is  C. 
Daviesii ;  this  has  pure  white  flowers,  in 
June  and  July ;  the  plants  grow  about 
21  feet  high. 

Moon  Daisy. — C.  uliginosum  (also  known 
as  Pyre  thrum  uliginosum),  grows  5  to  6  feet 
high,  and  flowers  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  in  October.  The  long  sprays  of 
white  Marguerite-like  flowers,  with  greenish 
centres,  are  in  great  demand  for  cutting, 
coming  as  they  do  so  late  in  the  season. 
The  plant  thrives  in  ordinary  soils,  and  well 
repays  liberal  manuring  and  mulching.  It 
is  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  from 
November  to  March,  the  last  named  time 
for  preference.  The  Moon  Daisy  is  a  valu- 
able tall-growing  perennial  for  the  back  of 
the  flower  border. 

Border  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  early- 
flowering  or  border  Chrysanthemums  provide 
a  brilliant  display  of  colour  in  the  garden 
from  August  until  frosts  and  excessive 
moisture  spoil  the  flowers  in  November  or 
even  later.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  close  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light  during  February  and  March.  Division 
of  the  old  plants  in  spring  is  a  second  method ; 
quantities  of  flowers  are  produced  by  this 
means,  but  the  plants  propagated  annually 
from  cuttings  as  a  rule  produce  the  largest 
blooms.  When  well  rooted  the  young  plants 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  or 
put  out  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  for  a 
time  until  vacancies  occur  in  the  borders  or 
beds  during  the  summer.  The  border  Chry- 
santhemums transplant  readily  even  when 
in  bud,  particularly  during  showery  weather. 
Should  a  dry  period  follow  immediately 
after  their  removal,  watering  overhead  for 
a. few  evenings,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  the  root,  will  help  the  plants  to 
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settle  down  and  flower  freely  in  their  fresh 
quarters.  Chrysanthemums  are  very  useful 
for  filling  gaps  in  borders  and  beds,  due  to 
the  removal  of  Canterbury  Bells  and  Sweet 
Williams  after  flowering. 

Border  Chrysanthemums  will  thrive  in 
most  garden  soils.  Road  scrapings  and 
leaf-mould  should  be  liberally  added  to 
heavy  soils  before  planting.  A  dressing  of 
cow-manure  in  winter  improves  light  sandy 
soils,  Avhile  a  mulching  of  manure,  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  completed,  is  particularly 
valuable  to  Chrysanthemums  transplanted  in 
summer.  As  a  rule  no  stopping  of  shoots 
is  desirable  for  border  Chrysanthemums, 
as  it  tends  to  cause  the  plants  to  flower 
rather  later.  It  is  necessary  to  stake  the 
taller-growing  sorts,  as  heavy  showers  of 


Moon  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  uliginosum) 


rain  weigh  down  the  growths  when  in  bloom. 
The  varieties  with  large  flowers  are  con- 
siderably improved  by  disbudding,  and  as 
the  energy  of  the  plants  all  goes  to  the 
production  of  the  first  buds  the  plants  then 
flower  earlier. 

As  the  number  of  varieties  can  be  counted 
by  the  hundred,  readers  wishing  for  a  longer 
list  than  is  given  here  should  consult  a 
grower's  catalogue. 

A  dozen  sorts  for  disbudding,  growing 
2  to  3  feet  high,  are  Cranford  Yellow  ;  Cran- 
ford  Pink ;  Cranfordia,  yellow ;  Dolores, 
bronze  terra-cotta  ;  Juliet,  rosy-red  ;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Scott,  pure  white ;  Hector,  mauve- 
pink,  silvery  reverse  ;  Pink  Princess,  mauve- 
pink  ;  Almirante,  chestnut-crimson,  gold 
reverse ;  Goacher's  Crimson ;  Chatillon,  sal- 
mon, shaded  with  gold  ;  and 
Phoebe,  mauve. 

A  dozen  bushy  sorts  (not 
to  be  disbudded),  1|  to  2£ 
feet  high,  are  :  Carrie,  yel- 
low ;  Champ  d'Or,  golden 
yellow;  Harrie.  orange; 
Market  White  ;  Kitty,  shell- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  Sydenham, 
crimson  ;  Leslie,  buttercup 
yellow  ;  Ralph  Curtis,  creamy- 
white  ;  Madame  Marie  Massie, 
lilac-mauve ;  Jimmie,  crim- 
son-purple ;  Wells'  Scarlet ; 
and  Normandie,  flesh-pink. 

Small  -  flowering  Pompons , 
1|  to  2  feet  high,  are: 
Canari,  canary-yellow ;  Flora, 
yellow;  Madame  Lef ort, 
orange-red  ;  Martinmas,  sil- 
very-pink ;  Piercy's  Seedling", 
orange-bronze ;  and  White 
St.  Grouts. 

Early  -  flowering  Singles, 
2  to  3  feet  high.  These  are 
very  attractive  plants,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  old 
border  sorts.  Canada,  sal- 
mon ;  Florence  Gillham,  pure 
white ;  Surrey,  salmon-cerise ; 
Kate  Westlake,  crimson  ; 
Nellie  King,  yellow ;  and 
Kitty  Riches,  pink. 

All  those  named  above  are 
good  varieties. 
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Chrysanthemums  from  Seed. 
— During  quite  recent  years 
considerable  attention  has 
been  given  by  several  seed- 
growing  firms  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  autumn-flowering 
border  Chrysanthemums  from 
seeds.  A  very  wide  range  of 
colour  in  double,  semi-double 
and  single  flowers  may  be 
obtained  from  a  packet  of 
seeds.  From  seeds  sown  in 
a  heated  greenhouse  during 
February  or  March,  the  earliest 
of  the  plants  flower  in  late 
August  and  September,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  if  the 
\vtMther  is  at  all  favourable 
until  nearly  Christmas,  pro- 
viding quantities  of  blooms 
for  cutting.  On  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  the  plants 
may  be  taken  up,  potted  in 
large  flower  pots,  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  A  week 
before  the  plants  are  lifted 
in-*' it  a  spade  round  about 
them.  This  lessens  the  check 
caused  by  removal. 

Delphinium   (Perennial  A  beautiful  border  Chrysanthemum,  Normandie,  pink. 

Larkspur). —  Delphinium    or 

Perennial    Larkspur    worthily    holds    pride     or   double   flowers.     While   June   and   July 
of     place    among     tall-growing    herbaceous     are  the  months  when  Delphiniums  make  the 


perennials  with  blue  flowers.  Numerous 
species  or  original  wild  types  from  other 
lands  are  in  cultivation,  both  annual  and 
perennial,  but  most  of  them  are  quite 
o\<  -i>liadowed  by  the  immense  number 
of  named  varieties,  and  these  are  com- 
monly grown.  Delphiniums  should  find 
a  place  in  both  small  and  large  gardens. 
In  height  the  plants  range  from  about 
1  to  8  feet  or  even  more.  Practically  every 
shade  of  blue  imaginable,  from  the  palest 
sky-blue  to  very  dark  blue  and  almost 
black,  is  represented.  During  recent  years 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising 
of  varieties  with  white  and  creamy-yellow 
flowers,  while  named  sorts  with  a  white  or 
suffusion  of  pink  in  the  centre  of  the  blooms 
are  finding  favour.  Some  of  the  l.ttr-t 


finest  display  in  the  garden,  by  cutting  the 
flower  stems  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade,  mulching  with  well-decayed 
manure,  and  watering  lilierally  during  dry 
weather,  a  second  display  may  be  obtained 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  the  previous  summer,  or 
in  •  heated  greenhouse  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  may  also  be  expected  to  bUxnn 
during  August  and  Septenilier.  The  pe- 
rennial Larkspur  should  be  in  groups  of  from 
three  to  a  dozen  plants,  according  to  the 
space  available  in  the  herbaceous  or  mixed 
border,  or  Ixxis  on  the  lawn  may  \w  planted 
with  them,  a  few  late-flowering  bulks  such 
as  Hyacinthus  candicans  and  Gladioli  being 
intermixed. 

How   They    are    Increased. — Seeds,    divi- 


sorts  are  notable  for  the  large  si/.r  of  the     sion   of   the   clumps,    and    cuttings   provide 
individual    blooms,    others   for   semi-double     ready  methods  of  propagating  Delphiniums. 
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The  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  border  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  cold  frame  from  April  to  June 
and  in  a  heated  greenhouse  during  February. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  conveniently, 
the  seedlings  are  transferred  to  shallow  boxes 
or  on  a  prepared  border.  Division  of  the 
clumps  or  roots  and  planting  generally  may 
be  carried  out  during  favourable  weather 
from  October  to  March,  in  one  of  the  two 
months  named  for  preference.  Provided 
the  plants  are  flowering  freely  they  should 
not  be  lifted  and  divided  more  than  once 
in  four  or  five  years.  Cuttings  made  of  the 
young  shoots  when  they  push  up  during 
March  and  April  will  root  if  inserted  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  kept  closed  or 
under  a  handlight. 

Soil  and  Planting. — Delphiniums  should 
be  planted  in  sunny  positions.  The  plants 
delight  in  a  rich,  deep  soil  which  should  be 
trenched  and  manured  1|  to  2  feet  deep 
some  weeks  previous  to  planting.  It  is 
worth  while  digging  in  some  chopped  turf 
on  light,  sandy  soil,  and  for  this  kind  of 
land  cow-manure  is  preferable  to  horse- 
manure.  Heavy,  clay  soils  are  improved  by 
mixing  in  road-grit  and  leaf-mould,  throwing 
up  the  ground  roughly  during  the  winter, 
and  postponing  the  planting  until  March. 

The  Best  Kinds.— The  best  of  the  pe- 
rennial species  or  wild  types  are  D.  Brunoni- 
anum,  the  Musk-scented  Larkspur  from  the 
Himalayas,  1  to  1J  feet,  light  blue,  darker 
centre,  in  flower  June  to  August ;  D. 
cardinale,  the  Scarlet  Larkspur,  a  Californian 
kind,  3  feet  high,  with  scarlet  flowers,  July 
and  August ;  D.  cashmirianum,  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  1|  feet  high,  pale  blue, 
July  and  August ;  D.  grandiflorum,  from 
Siberia,  2  to  2J  feet  high,  dark  blue,  July 
and  August — album,  a  variety  of  this,  has 
satiny-Avhite  flowers ;  D.  nudicaule,  from 
California,  1|  feet,  orange-red,  June  to  July ; 
D.  sulphureum  (syn.  D.  Zalil),  from  Syria, 
2  to  3  feet  high,  sulphur-yellow,  July  and 
August. 

Named  Varieties. — Grouped  under  the 
heading  of  Delphinium  hybridum  scores  of 
named  sorts  or  florists'  varieties  are  in  cul- 
tivation. For  anything  like  a  complete 
list  of  these  readers  should  refer  to  the 
catalogue  of  a  hardy  plant  nurseryman. 
The  following  twelve  sorts  will  be  found  a 


useful  selection  to  begin  with :  Belladonna, 
sky  blue ;  Carmen,  gentian  blue,  centre 
suffused  rosy-purple  ;  Duke  of  Connaught, 
blue,  flushed  rosy-lavender,  white  eye ; 
General  Baden-Powell,  sky  blue,  centre  rosy- 
mauve  ;  Julia,  rich  blue,  veined  rose,  white 
centre  ;  King  of  Delphiniums,  gentian  blue, 
white  centre  ;  La  France,  blue,  shaded  rosy- 
lavender  ;  Lizzie  van  Veen,  azure  blue, 
white  centre  ;  Moerheimi,  one  of  the  best 
whites ;  Persimmon,  sky  blue ;  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles,  deep  blue,  white  centre ;  True 
Blue,  gentian  blue,  black  centre. 

The  Annual  Larkspurs  or  Delphiniums 
(varieties  of  D.  Ajacis,  the  Rocket  Larkspur, 
and  D.  consolida,  the  Branching  Larkspur) 
are  very  popular  for  the  mixed  border, 
being  showy  and  easy  to  grow.  The  plants 
vary  in  height  from  1  foot  to  3  feet.  Some 
of  them  have  single  flowers  on  elegant 
branching  stems,  while  others,  notably  the 
Dwarf  Rocket  varieties,  produce  closely 
packed  flowers  on  spikes  a  foot  high. 

Eryngium  (Sea  Holly). — The  popular 
name  of  Sea  Holly  has  reference  to  the  spiny 
character  of  the  leaves  and  the  bracts  round 
about  the  flowers.  They  are  extremely 
attractive  border  plants.  The  varied,  steel- 
blue  colouring  of  the  stems,  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  leaves,  and  the  singularly 
attractive  flower  heads  combine  to  make 
the  Sea  Hollies  unusually  handsome  and 
distinct.  Their  flowering  season  extends 
over  a  lengthy  period,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  flowers  are  also  valuable  for 
cutting ;  they  last  well,  and  are  most 
decorative  material  for  indoor  decoration, 
either  as  fresh  flowers  or  dried  for  use  in 
Avinter.  They  Avill  groAV  in  most  soils,  pro- 
viding it  is  well  drained  ;  for  choice  plant 
the  Sea  Hollies  in  light  sandy  soil  to  which 
some  decayed  manure  has  been  added. 
Our  native  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum) 
is  found  growing  in  pure  sand  by  the  seashore. 
Though  they  will  grow  in  partial  shade,  they 
much  prefer  the  sunshine,  as  this  alone 
develops  to  perfection  the  exquisite  blue 
sheen  on  stems,  leaves  and  flower  heads. 
Planting  should  be  done  in  autumn  or  spring. 

When  to  Sow  Seeds.— The  Sea  Hollies 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  root  cuttings, 
but  as  a  rule  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  plants  are  raised  from  seeds.  These 
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beauliful  Violas  or  Tufled  Pansie 


mauve  edge. 
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should  be  sown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  preferably  in  autumn,  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  The  seedlings  may  remain 
in  shallow  boxes,  if  they  were  sown  thinly, 
until  April  or  May,  and  then  be  planted  on 
a  border  out  of  doors.  About  September  or 
early  October  place  the  young  plants  in 
the  positions  where  they  are  to  flower  the 
following  summer.  As  excessive  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  Eryngiums  in  winter  causes 
them  to  rot,  avoid  planting  in  badly-drained 
soils.  Sifted  coal  ashes  placed  above  the 
roots  in  autumn  will  be  found  beneficial. 

The  best  kinds  are  the  following : 
E.  alpinum  (the  Alpine  Sea  Holly),  2  to  .'J 
feet  high,  with  steel-blue  stems  and  bracts, 
lavender-blue  flower  heads,  will  thrive  in 
partial  shade;  E.  amethystinum,  about 
1£  feet  high,  has  light  blue  flower  heads 
E.  Bourgatii,  1£  to  2  feet 
high,  has  white,  spiny  foliage 
and  purpl  is h -blue  flower 
heads ;  the  flower  heads  of 
E.  giganteum  (the  Giant  Sea 
Holly  or  Ivory  Thistle)  are 
bluish-white,  on  a  branched 
inflorescence  —  this  is  best 
treated  as  a  biennial,  seeds 
being  sown  in  June  ;  E.  hy- 
bridum  is  a  prettily  branched 
sort,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with 
metallic-blue  flower  heads ; 
E.  maritimum  (the  Common 
Sea  Holly)  grows  about  1 
foot  high,  it  has  glaucous- 
blue  flower  heads  and  silvery- 
grey  foliage :  E.  Oliverianum, 
3  feet  high,  with  glistening 
light  blue  stems,  bracts  and 
flower  heads,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all ;  E.  planum, 
about  2J  feet  high,  with 
thi>tle -like,  round,  blue  heads, 
is  free  blooming,  and  easily 
Lrni\\n — if  space  can  only  be 
found  for  one  Sea  Holly  grow 
this  kind  ;  E.  pandanifolium 
is  distinguished  by  tall,  can- 
delabra-like inflorescences  0 
feet  or  more  high,  which  are 
remarkably  handsome  —  this 
is  worth  planting  singly  an 
the  lawn  as  one  plants  the 
10 


Pampas  Grass ;  E.  tripartitum,  3  feet  high, 
is  a  pretty  branching  plant  with  steel-blue 
flower  heads. 

Funkia  (Plantain  Lily).— The  Japanese 
Plantain  Lilies  are  valuable  alike  for  their 
handsome  foliage  and  attractive  flowers. 
There  are  many  places  for  them  in  the  garden 
as  they  grow  freely  in  sun  or  shade,  particu- 
larly if  the  soil  is  moist.  As  an  edging  to  a 
border  in  the  town  and  suburban  garden. 
or  for  filling  a  large  bed.  the  Plantain  Lilies 
are  very  satisfactory.  They  are  suitable 
also  for  planting  by  the  water-ide.  and  in  a 
bog  garden  in  association  with  hardy  ferns. 
The  ornamental  foliage  develops  in  early 
spring,  and  is  followed  in  summer  or  in 
autumn  by  slender  Lily-like  spikes  of 
flowers.  The  plants  vary  in  height  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot,  and  the  flower  spikes 


Plantain  Lily,  or  Funkia. 
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The  gay  Gaillardia  •    the  blooms  are  chiefly  red  and  yellow. 


may  reach  2  feet  high.  Funkias  thrive  in 
most  soils,  though  to  see  the  plants  in  their 
full  beauty  of  foliage  and  flower  plant  them 
in  deeply  dug  and  manured  ground.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  lift  and  divide  the 
clumps  evdry  three  or  four  years,  as  they 
increase  rapidly  in  size.  This  may  be  done 
in  autumn  or  spring,  the  latter  for  preference. 
Each  clump  may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  divided 
into  four,  and  replanted  out  of  doors.  To 
increase  the  plants  rapidly  it  is  best  to  divide 
the  clumps  into  single  crowns  or  rooted 
pieces,  and  pot  each  one  separately  in  a  small 
pot.  If  placed  in  a  slightly  heated  green- 
house, or,  failing  this,  a  cold  frame,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  as  many  as  twenty-five 
plants  from  a  single  clump. 

A  selection  of  Funkias  should  include  : 
Fortunei,  lilac-grey  flowers  in  August,  bold 
grey-green  foliage ;  ovata,  spikes  of  lilac 


flowers  in  August,  deep  glau- 
cous green  foliage,  var.  mar- 
ginata,  leaves  edged  white, 
var.  aureo-variegata,  varie- 
gated gold  and  silver  leaves  ; 
Sieboldii,  lilac  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  large  bluish -green 
leaves,  var.  variegata,  leaves 
marked  with  white  ;  F.  sub- 
cordata  grandiflora,  the  Corfu 
Lily,  mauve,  white  tinted 
flowers  in  August,  broad,  pale 
green  leaves ;  F.  tardiflora, 
a  valuable  autumn  Plantain 
Lily,  flowering  from  Septem- 
ber to  November,  it  has 
dark  green  leaves  and  lilac- 
purple  flowers.  Plant  in  a 
sheltered  position  in  case  of 
unfavourable  weather  at  this 
season.  F.  undulata  argentea 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
the  variegated  leaved  sorts, 
a  large  proportion  of  each 
leaf  being  creamy  white. 
Funkias  are  useful  for  pots 
in  the  cold  greenhouse. 

Gaillardia  (Blanket 
Flower).  —  The  beautiful 
perennial  Gaillardias,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  September, 
are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  border  flowers  ;  the  blooms 
are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  are  excellent 
for  cutting,  lasting  well  in  water.  They 
make  very  showy  beds  on  the  lawn  or  small 
groups  in  the  herbaceous  border,  while  to 
provide  masses  of  colour,  and  incidentally 
to  supply  numbers  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
seedlings  should  be  planted  in  quantity 
when  space  allows.  The  roots  of  Gaillardias 
are  not  long-lived  in  cold,  wet  soil,  the 
named  varieties  especially  being  liable  to 
perish  in  winter,  but  seedlings  treated  as 
biennials  make  a  good  show.  Choose  for 
the  named  sorts  a  rather  light,  warm,  and 
well-drained  soil,  where  they  will  survive 
the  winter.  The  named  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  inserted  in  autumn, 
using  sandy  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a 
cold  frame  with  the  Calceolarias  and  Pent- 
stemons,  or  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  in  March.  Seeds  should  be  sown  on 
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a  border  out  of  doors  from  April  to  June, 
to  bloom  the  following  year ;  if  seed  is 
sown  in  a  heated  r  .eenhouse  during  February, 
and  seedlings  •  lanted  in  May,  they  bloom 
the  same  ye#  .  While  for  general  purposes 
the  seedlinf  j  of  the  granaiuuic.  or  hybrida 
strains  with  large  flowers  in  yellow,  copper, 
gold  and  crimson  are  sufficient,  a  few  named 
sorts  such  as  those  given  below  will  appeal 
to  many  amateurs :  Clara  Eastburn,  red 
and  yellow ;  Cumberland,  yellow,  brown 
disc  ;  Coronation, 
pale  yellow  ;  Dia- 
deme,  red,  edged 
gold ;  Hannibal, 
orange-scarlet, 
brown  disc ;  James 
Krluuy,  scarlet, 
gold  edge  ;  John 
Harkness,  crimson, 
edged  yellow ;  Lady 
Roll  is  ton,  clear 
yellow;  Lord 
Rosebery,  lemon- 
yellow,  centre  ma- 
roon ;  Vivian  Grey, 
yellow.  They  grow 
from  2  to  2J  feet 
high. 

Galega  (Goat's 
Rue).— The  Goat's 
Rue,  or  French 
Lilac,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  border 
plant  with  numer- 
ous clusters  of  pea- 
like  blooms.  Large 
flowering  bushes  of 
the  common  kind, 
with  lilac  blossoms, 
and  the  white 
variety,  alba,  can 
IK-  seen  in  many 
cottage  gardens. 
They  have  elegant 
pinnate  leaves,  and 
grow  from  3  to  4 
feet  high,  bearing 
in  summer  and 
early  autumn  a 
profusion  of  blos- 
som. Give  the 
plants  a  sunny 


position  in  the  border,  they  will  bloom 
freely  in  ordinary  soil  enriched  with 
manure ;  plant  any  time  during  mild 
weather  from  October  to  March.  They  are 
easily  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps 
in  autumn  or  spring,  and  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  border  from  April  to  June. 
G.  officinalis,  th^  Common  Goat's  Rue, 
3  to  4  feet  high,  is  a  free-growing  plant 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  border,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  lilac  blossoms  :  alba 


A  splendid  clump  of  perennial  Larkspur  (Delphinium),  the  finest  of  blue 
hardy  flowers. 
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is  an  exact  counterpart  except  that  the 
flowers  are  white  ;  the  varieties  compacta, 
lilac,  and  compacta  alba,  white,  both 
grow  about  2  feet,  high.  A  double  variety, 
carnea  fl.  pi.,  3  feet  high,  has  bluish-rose 
flowers  produced  very  freely,  the  sprays  of 
blooms  being  useful  to  cut  for  indoor 
decoration.  Hartlandii  is  a  vigorous-growing 
variety,  4  to  5  feet  high,  with  la  vender- blue 
and  white  blooms.  Snowball,  3  feet,  is  a 
delightful  variety,  with  pure  white  flowers. 
Still  further  variation  may  be  secured  by 
growing  the  variety  rosea,  a  plant  having 
rosy -pink  flowers.  Galega  orientalis,  2|  to 
3  feet  high,  has  lilac-purple  or  mauve  flowers. 
Geranium  (Crane's  Bill). — The  true 
Geraniums  are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
popularly  known  as  the  Crane's  Bill,  in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  Some 
confusion  unfortunately  exists  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  name  Geranium :  it  is  the 
popular  name  of  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
quite  a  distinct  family  of  greenhouse  plants. 
The  hardy  Geraniums  are  charming  plants 
for  a  sunny  border,  the  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  plants  do  not  mind  if  the 
ground  is  inclined  to  be  sandy,  thriving  well 
on  a  rather  dry  bank,  for  instance.  Several 
of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  should  be 
planted  in  the  wild  garden,  and  they  will 
also  hold  their  own  in  open  positions  along 
a  half  shady  walk.  Some  of  the  low-growing 
sorts  are  valuable  rockery  plants.  Seeds 
form  a  ready  means  of  increase  ;  sow  thinly 
in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  from  March 
to  June,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame.  Prick 
out  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  on  a 
prepared  bed  out  of  doors,  transferring  to 
their  flowering  positions  in  March  or  early 
April.  The  best  for  the  border  are  the 
following  :  G.  armenum,  2  to  2£  feet  high, 
large  deep  rosy-crimson  flowers  with  dark 
centre,  summer  and  autumn  ;  G.  Endressii, 
1  foot  high,  bright  rose,  summer  flower- 
ing ;  G.  grandiflorum,  1  foot  high,  large 
violet-blue  flowers,  from  May  to  July ; 
G.  ibericum,  2  feet  high,  one  of  the  best, 
attractive  purple-blue  flowers,  in  summer — 
a  variety  of  this  called  platyphyllum  has 
violet-purple  flowers ;  G.  macrorhizon,  1 
foot  high,  reddish-crimson  flowers,  in 
May  and  June  ;  G.  Pratense,  2  feet  high, 
the  Meadow  Crane's  Bill,  violet-blue  flowers, 


in  June — alba  is  a  white  variety,  and  flore 
pleno  a  double  form  ;  G.  sanguineum,  J  to 
1  foot,  crimson-purple,  June  to  August — 
album,  white,  and  Lancastriense,  flesh-colour, 
are  two  attractive  varieties ;  G.  Wallichi- 
anum,  about  2  feet  high,  has  blue,  white- 
centred  blooms  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Geum  (Avens). — One  or  two  of  the  best 
Geums  may  very  well  be  described  as  in- 
valuable in  the  border  and  rock  garden  ; 
The  flowering  season  is  a  lengthy  one, 
extending  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 
Their  pleasing  and  elegant  growth,  combined 
with  their  brightly  coloured  flowers,  make 
the  Geums  very  popular  in  the  outdoor 
garden.  A  small  bed  of  the  beautiful  variety 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  on  the  lawTi  can  be  strongly 
recommended.  The  flowers  are  most  useful 
to  cut,  lasting  well  in  water.  The  plants 
thrive  in  well  cultivated  garden  soils  ;  the 
ground  to  avoid  is  a  heavy  wet  clay  ;  choose 
a  sunny  position,  and  plant  in  spring  or 
autumn.  They  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors  from  April 
to  June  (the  plants  will  flower  the  following 
year),  also  by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn 
or  spring.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  transplant  Geums  frequently  ;  while  the 
plants  flower  freely  do  not  disturb  them. 
During  dry  summers  a  mulching  of  old 
manure  or  leaf-mould  and  weekly  applica- 
tions of  wrater  and  liquid  manure  will  prolong 
the  flowering  season  and  increase  the  vigour 
of  the  plants.  A  selection  should  include 
the  following  kinds  :  G.  Chiloense  (coccineum 
grandiflorum),  2  feet,  large  single  scarlet 
flowers  ;  var.  flore  pleno  has  semi-double 
scarlet  flowers  ;  and  var.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  pro- 
duces large  brilliant  red  double  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  newer  herbaceous  perennials. 
A  variety  called  Mr.  Bradshaw,  with  large 
semi-double  orange-yellow  flowers,  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  last-mentioned  plant. 
G.  Ewenii,  l£  feet,  produces  its  bright 
orange  flowers  from  June  to  September ; 
G.  Heldreichii  splendens,  1  foot,  orange- 
red,  blooms  very  freely  throughout  the 
summer,  and  Heldreichii  luteum  has  yellow 
flowers.  G.  miniatum,  2  feet,  orange-scarlet, 
blooms  from  June  to  September  ;  Orange 
Queen  and  Yellow  Queen,  2  feet  high,  in- 
dicate the  colours  of  two  very  useful  sorts  ; 
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G.  rivale  Guildford  variety,  1  foot  high,  has 
salmon-pink  flowers  ;  G.  montanum,  golden 
yellow,  and  var.  aurantiacum,  orange-yellow, 
are  rock  garden  plants,  about  9  inches  high. 

Gypsophila 
(Chalk  Plant).— 
The  popular  name 
of  Chalk  Plant  is 
presumably  derived 
from  the  fact  that 
the  plants  delight 
in  a  soil  containing 
chalk  or  lime. 
Individually  the 
tlourrs  are  small, 
but  they  are  pro- 
duced  in  lavish 
abundance  on  thin, 
wiry  stems.  When 
in  bloom  large 
plants  of  Gypsophila 
paniculata  resemble 
a  mound  of  snow 
some  3  or  4  feet 
high.  The  flowers 
are  highly  prized 
for  cutting,  not  so 
much  for  their  effect 
alone,  but  because 
the  long  elegant 
stems  and  small 
white  flowers  har- 
monise so  well  with 
brightly  coloured 
flowers  in  vases  and 
bouquets.  The 
Gyp  HO  phi  las  are 
very  effective  in 
:_H"ii|»-  along  the 
herbaceous  bolder, 
also  in  beds  on  the 
lawn  ;  they  form  a 
useful  groundwork 
for  some  of  the 
taller-growing  Lilies 
and  the  large- 
flowered  Gladioli. 

Plant  them  in  a  sunny  spot  and  in  well- 
drained  loamy  soil,  in  which  old  manure 
and  mortar  rubble  have  been  mixed. 
Autumn  and  spring  are  suitable  planting 
oonoono.  Division  of  the  roots  is  best  done 
in  March,  and  cuttings  should  be  inserted 


during  April  and  May.  The  double  variety 
does  not  root  readily  from  cuttings  ;  the 
best  method  of  propagating  tin's  plant  is  to 
graft  it  on  pieces  of  the  root  of  the  single 


Gypsopr 


or  Chalk  Plant. 


kind  in  spring.  Seeds  also  form  a  ready 
moans  of  propagating  the  single-flowered 
kinds ;  they  are  sown  in  late  summer 
or  in  spring.  The  best  known  are  G. 
paniculata,  2  to  3  feet  high,  producing  a 
cloud  of  white  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
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tember ;  even  better  than  this  is  the  double 
white  variety,  similar  in  habit,  but  with 
larger,  double  flowers — these  are  valuable 
for  drying  for  winter  decoration.  G.  Roke- 
jeka,  blush-white,  taller  and  later  flowering 
than  G.  paniculata ;  G.  Stevenii,  white, 
1£  to  2  feet  high,  flowering  from  June  to 
August,  are  other  sorts. 

Helenium  (Sneezewort). — Not  only 
are  Heleniums  very  showy  in  the  garden 
when  in  flower,  but  the  long  stems  render  the 
blooms  valuable  for  cutting.  The  season 
of  flowering  is  summer  and  autumn.  The 


A  brilliant  yellow-flowered  perennial  (Helenium 
pumilum). 

plants  thrive  in  most  garden  soils,  particularly 
those  which  are  thoroughly  worked  and 
liberally  manured.  For  large  beds  or  borders 
where  there  is  ample  space,  the  taller-growing 
kinds  provide  a  wealth  of  colour  in  autumn. 
The  dwarf  varieties  are  suitable  for  the 
small  garden,  and  it  is  generally  possible 
to  plant  a  root  or  two  of  the  tall  Helenium 
autumnale  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  along 
the  back  of  the  mixed  border  to  foUow  the 
Sweet  Peas,  Delphiniums,  and  Hollyhocks. 
The  best  time  to  propagate  by  dividing  the 
clumps  is  late  October  and  the  end  of 
February  or  March,  though  it  may  be  done 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild  throughout 
the  winter.  Cuttings  made  of  the  young 


shoots  when  they  push  up  in  April  root 
freely  in  light  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass. 
A  third  method  of  propagation,  though  not 
much  favoured,  is  to  sow  seeds  in  a  cold 
frame  between  April  and  July.  The  most 
important  sort  is  H.  autumnale,  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet,  has  yellow 
flowers,  and  blooms  during  September  and 
October :  varieties  of  this  are  grandiflorum, 
6  feet,  yellow,  very  floriferous,  September 
and  October  ;  pumilum,  2  feet  high,  golden- 
yellow,  summer  and  early  autumn  ;  pumilum 
magnificum,  3  feet,  pale  yellow,  very  free 
and  continuous  blooming  during  summer 
and  autumn  ;  cupreum,  2  feet  high,  crimson 
flowers  shot  with  gold,  summer  and  early 
autumn ;  super  bum,  5  to  6  feet,  golden- 
yellow,  September  and  October  ;  Riverton 
Gem,  4  to  5  feet  high,  a  lovely  plant  flowering 
from  August  to  October,  old  gold,  terra-cotta, 
and  crimson  ;  Riverton  Beauty,  4  to  5  feet 
high,  a  companion  plant,  has  lemon  yellow 
flowers,  with  prominent  purplish-black  centre, 
from  August  to  October  ;  striatum,  a  tall 
grower,  5  to  6  feet  high,  has  orange  flowers, 
striped  red,  September.  H.  Bigelovii  is  a 
tall  growing  kind,  4  feet  high,  with  rich 
yellow  petals  surrounding  a  brown  disc, 
August  and  September.  H.  Bolanderi, 
2  to  2^  feet,  yellow  with  black  centre,  is 
fine  for  cutting,  flowers  2  to  3  inches  across, 
July  to  September  :  two  forms  of  this  plant 
are  Golden  Gem,  with  richer  yellow  flowers, 
and  sulphurea,  pale  yellow.  H.  Hoopesii, 
2$  to  3  feet,  is  the  first  of  the  Heleniums 
to  flower,  opening  at  midsummer,  rich  orange 
yellow. 

Helianthus  (Sunflower). — The  Peren- 
nial Sunflowers  are  among  our  showiest 
late  summer  and  autumn-flowering  border 
plants  ;  all  have  yellow  flowers.  The  plants 
vary  considerably  in  height  from  about 
3|  to  8  feet ;  some  have  single,  others  semi- 
double,  and  a  few  double  flowers  ;  all  bloom 
very  freely.  The  flowers,  when  cut,  last  in 
water  for  a  long  time  ;  this  quality,  together 
with  their  long  stalks,  ensures  their  being 
in  constant  demand.  Sunflowers  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  though  they  are,  of  course, 
finer  in  ground  that  is  well  tilled  and  manured. 
As  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  name, 
the  Perennial  Sunflowers  delight  in  plenty 
of  sunshine,  but  they  will  also  thrive  in 
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half -shady  positions  if  these  are  not  too  dry. 
The  plants  are  usually  cultivated  in  groups 
in  the  herbaceous,  shrubbery,  and  mixed 
borders.  The  taller  kinds  are  particularly 
effective  in  the  shrubbery  border  during 
September,  the  yellow  flowers  rising  well 
above  the  shrubs.  Where  space  permits 
beds  of  Perennial  Sunflowers  on  the  lawn 
are  worth  considering,  a  most  showy  effect 
is  produced  in  autumn  when  comparatively 
few  plants  are  in  flower. 

Dividing  the  Roots. — The  usual  method 
of  propagation  is  by  division  of  the  roots, 
from  towards  the  end  of  October  to  March, 
during  favourable  weather.  Should  circum- 
stances allow,  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  annually,  though  they  may  be  left  for 
three  years  without  disturbance.  After  this 
the  flowers  decrease  considerably  in  size, 
though  they  are  very  plentiful.  It  is 
possible  to  purchase  seeds  of  most  of  the 
kinds,  but  raising  seedlings  is  not  a 
method  of  propagation  much  in  favour. 
Sow  the  seeds  on  a  border  out  of  doors  at 
any  time  between  May  and  July,  or  in  a 
cold  frame  during  April  or  May. 

Some  of  the  Best. — The  following  com- 
prise a  selection  of  the  most  showy  sorts, 
flowering  from  August  to  October :  H. 
decapetalus,  6  feet  high,  producing  quantities 
of  rather  small  sulphur-yellow  blooms,  very 
effective  in  masses,  the  variety  nanus  is  a 
dwarf  form,  3J  to  4  feet  high  ;  H.  giganteus, 
7  to  8  feet  high,  producing  an  abundance  of 
small  yellow  flowers  ;  H.  grosse-serratus,  the 
tallest  of  all  the  Perennial  Sunflowers,  10 
feet  or  even  more  in  height,  in  rich  soil ; 
H.  mollis,  height  4  to  5  feet,  a  plant  with 
distinct  grey-green  foliage,  and  golden- 
yellow  flowers  with  black  centres ;  H. 
multiflorus,  6  feet  high,  large  single  yellow 
flowers,  probably  the  most  generally  cul- 
tivated Perennial  Sunflower ;  there  are 
several  varieties,  maximus,  with  large  single 
golden  yellow  flowers  having  dark  centres  ; 
flore  pleno,  5  feet,  double  orange-yellow 
flowers,  very  free  ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  very  fine 
double  golden  yellow  flowers,  4  feet  ;  Soleil 
d'Or  (syn.  grandiplenus),  double  golden- 
yellow  ;  Queen  Victoria,  4  feet  high,  an 
anemone  flowered  or  semi-double  variety, 
very  pretty,  useful  for  cutting. 

H.  orgyalis,  the  Willow-leaved  Sunflower, 


height  6  to  7  feet,  is  an  attractive  plant  with 
narrow  leaves  and  golden-yellow  flowers. 
H.  rigidus,  the  Prairie  Sunflower,  height  about 
4  feet,  golden  yellow  with  black  centre,  rough 
foliage  and  dark  stems,  commences  to  flower 
in  July  ;  there  are  several  varieties,  notably 
semi-plenus,  semi-double  orange-yellow, 
Miss  Mellish,  height  6  feet,  rich  yellow 
flowers,  with  several  rows  of  petals  and  dark 
centres,  and  Rev.  Woolley  Dodd,  6  to  8 
feet  high,  a  late-flowering  variety.  H. 
tomentosus,  4  to  5  feet  high,  has  hoary  or 
tomentose  foliage  and  pale  yellow  flowers  ; 
Helianthus  H.  G.  Moon,  4  to  5  feet  high, 
bears  rich  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  petals 
are  broad,  and  the  plants  very  free-flowering. 

Helleborus  (Christmas  and  Lenten 
Rose). — The  Hellebores  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger  and  varieties),  which  blossoms  from 
November  to  March,  and  the  Lenten  Rose 
(varieties  of  H.  orientalis  and  H.  viridis), 
flowering  from  February  to  May.  Blooming 
as  they  do  in  mid-winter,  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  often  unfavourable,  it  behoves 
the  grower  to  choose  a  sheltered  position 
for  the  plants.  They  prefer  a  rather  moist, 
shady  position,  and  thrive  in  any  good 
garden  soil  enriched  with  decayed  manure 
and  leaf-mould.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all 
positions  is  among  hardy  ferns,  for  these 
two  kinds  of  hardy  plants  have  several 
cultural  requirements  in  common.  Both 
are  shade-loving,  delighting  in  liberal  mulch- 
ings of  leaf-mould,  and  during  summer 
greatly  benefit  from  free  watering,  and  an 
occasional  application  of  weak  liquid  cow- 
manure.  The  old  fronds  left  on  the  ferns 
in  winter  provide  protection  for  the  flowers 
of  the  Hellebores,  this  being  particularly 
desirable  for  the  Christmas  Rose.  To  give 
further  protection  it  is  worth  while  covering 
the  best  clumps  showing  flower  buds  with 
hand-lights  or  a  temporary  frame.  A 
shrubbery  border,  where  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  not  planted  thickly,  may  be 
made  very  interesting  from  November  to 
May  with  a  planting  of  Hellebores.  The 
falling  tree  leaves  in  autumn  should  be  left 
on  the  ground.  They  will  improve  the  soil 
and  protect  the  plants. 

When  to  Plant  Christmas  Roses. — Helle- 
bores are  increased  bv  division  of  the 
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roots,  July  being  the  best  time  to  do  the 
work ;  or  by  seeds  sown  in  a  cold  frame  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Raising  the  plants 
from  seeds  is  rather  slow,  the  young  plants 
taking  from  three  to  four  years  to  flower. 
It  is,  however,  most  interesting,  especially 
with  the  Lenten  Roses,  and  if  a  few  seeds 
are  sown  each  year  there  will  be  young  plants 
flowering  for  the  first  time 
every  season.  So  long  as 
they  are  thriving  and  flower- 
ing freely  it  is  not  desirable 
to  transplant  Hellebores  un- 
less for  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion, as  they  dislike  being 
disturbed,  and  take  two  years 
at  least to  recover  from  the 
cheek  of  lifting.  An  annual 
top-dressing  of  equal  parts  of 
leaf-mould  and  old  manure 
is  very  beneficial  in  May  or 
.June. 

Christmas  Roses. — The  old 
white  Christmas  Rose  (H. 
niger)  is  at  its  best  from 
December  to  March.  Altifo- 
lius  (syn.  maximus)  is  taller 
and  more  vigorous,  with  large 
tlo\\ers.  usually  tinged  with 
pink  ;  they  are  the  first  to 
expand,  generally  opening  in 
November.  Angustifolius, 
pure  white,  is  the  variety  usu- 
ally chosen  for  cultivation  in 
the  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  ; 
it  produces  fine  flowers  on 
long  stalks ;  this  variety  is 
sometimes  grown  as  luvernis, 
the  St.  Brigid  Christmas 
Rose ;  major,  a  large- flowered 
variety,  opens  durinir  l>«-<-rm- 
}>or  and  January  ;  and  Madame 
Fourcade  is  a  fine  white- 
tli'uered  French  variety.  The  height  of 
the  plants  is  about  1  foot,  the  leaves 
generally  being  rather  taller  than  the 
flowera. 

The  Lenten  Roses  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Christmas  Roses,  and 
rather  taller  in  growth.  They  comprise 
many  lx>autiful  shades  of  rose,  purple,  and 
white,  some  of  the  varieties  being  hand- 
somely spotted.  They  thrive  excellently  on 


a  shady  border  in  the  suburban  garden.  A 
selection  of  good  sorts  comprises  Bismarck, 
deep  plum  purple  ;  Brutus,  coppery-rose  ; 
Councillor  Benary,  snow  white,  purple  spots  ; 
Chancellor,  rose ;  Frau  Irene  Heinemann, 
purple  spotted  flowers ;  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
pure  white ;  Gretchen  Heinemann,  light 
purple ;  Harlequin,  rose,  spotted,  lighter 


A  showy,  free-blooming:  Sunflower  (Helianthus  Miss  Mellish). 


centre ;  Lasandra,  rosy-purple,  spotted ; 
P.  R.  BAIT,  rich  purple,  spotted ;  Unique, 
blush-white,  crimson  spots ;  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, soft  rose.  The  flowers  of  these  varieties 
are  very  attractive  \\li.n  cut  and  daintily 
arranged  in  a  vase.  In  addition  to  these, 
IGYWal  species  and  \  arieties  ,l,-^-r\  ••  .it  tent  i.-n. 
and  thrive  under  similar  conditions:  H. 
viridis,  bright  green  :  H.  foctidus,  green 
t!..uer>  \Mth  red  tip-:  H.  colchicus.  rich 
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purple  ;    H.  caucasicus,  white,  tinged  rose  ; 
and  H.  guttatus,  clusters  of  white  flowers. 

Hollyhock.— The  HoUyhock  (Althaea 
rosea)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  perennials, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  most  garden 
lovers.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  the  plants  are  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  all  gardens  ;  even  in  the  small 
suburban  garden,  one  or  two  groups,  consisting 
of  from  three  to  six  plants,  are  very  effective, 
owing  to  their  stately  growth  and  attractive 
blossoms.  By  planting  in  a  bed  on  the 
lawn  most  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained, 
as  the  season  of  flowering  is  a  long  one, 
extending  from  early  summer  to  autumn, 
while  by  raising  seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  in 


Christmas  Roses. 


autumn  or  sowing  seed  in  a  heated  green- 
house during  February  and  March  the  flower- 
ing season  may  be  prolonged  until  frosts 
destroy  their  beauty.  While  the  Hollyhock 
is  principally  grown  for  garden  decoration, 
the  shorter  side  growths  produced  by  many 
of  the  plants  may  be  most  effectively  dis- 
played in  large  vases  for  indoor  decoration. 
Increasing  the  Hollyhock.  —  The  propa- 
gation of  the  Hollyhock  presents  no  diffi- 
culties ;  named  varieties,  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  division,  and  buds,  were  the  pride 
of  the  old  florists,  but  since  the  Hollyhock 
disease  (Puccinia  malvacearum)  wrought 
such  havoc  amongst  the  plants,  most  growers 
raise  a  fresh  stock  frequently  from  seeds. 
Sow  the  seeds  on  a 
border  out  of  doors 
from  April  to  July,  or 
as  soon  as  ripe,  usually 
about  September,  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or 
frame.  From  seeds 
sown  in  a  heated  green- 
house during  February 
or  early  March  the 
plants  will  flower  from 
August  onwards  until 
checked  by  frost.  When 
a  fair  size  the  seedlings 
growing  outside  must 
be  planted  6  inches 
apart  on  a  prepared 
bed,  and  in  October  or 
early  November  be 
transferred  to  their 
flowering  positions. 
This  work  may  be  car- 
ried out  during  March, 
but  autumn  is  the 
better  time.  Cuttings 
may  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots  filled  with 
sandy  soil  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  If 
placed  under  a  hand- 
light  or  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  closed,  and  shaded 
from  sunlight,  they  will 
soon  root.  Division  of 
the  clumps,  if  carefully 
carried  out,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in 
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autumn  or  early  spring.  Such  excellent 
sorts  can,  however,  be  readily  raised  from 
seeds  that  most  growers  favour  this  method 
of  increase. 

The  Hollyhock  simply 
revels  in  deep,  well- 
cultivated  soil.  Dig  the 
ground  15  to  18  inches 
deep,  and  add  manure 
liberally  should  the  soil 
be  poor.  Heavy  soils 
are  considerably  im- 
proved by  adding  leaf- 
mould,  wood  ashes,  old 
mortar  rubble,  or  road 
scrapings.  Mulching 
with  manure  in  June  is 
beneficial  to  plants 
growing  in  sandy  soil. 
Staking  the  growths  is 
very  desirable,  otherwise 
the  tall,  vigorous  stems 
soon  blow  over  during 
wind  and  rain.  Liberal 
watering  once  a  week 
during  long  periods  of 
drought  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  continua- 
tion of  flowers.  The 
height  to  which  the 
Hollyhock  stems  grow 
depends  largely  on  the 
cultivation  ;  it  varies 
from  about  8  to  12  feet. 

Some  Fine  Varieties. 
— The  would-be  grower 
of  Hollyhocks  has  a 
wide  choice  of  colours 
in  both  single  and 
double  varieties.  A 
large  percentage  of 
seedlings  from  a  good 
strain  may  be  relied 
upon  to  come  true  to 
colour.  Both  double- 
flowered  Hollyhocks 
and  those  with  >iiVLrl:- 
flowers  have  numerous 
admirers.  Seeds  of  the 
following  colours  may 
be  purchased  separately 
yellow,  pink.  rose.  >almon.  scarlet  enm-on. 
apricot,  purplish-violet,  carmine,  and  black- 


The  Double  Hollyhock. 


white,    cream, 


brown ;  or  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  of  either 
double  or  single  varieties  may  be  expected 
to  produce  most  if  not  all  these  colours.  In 
addition  to  the  above 
colours  the  following 
named  sorts  may  be 
mentioned ;  they  are 
very  fine.  Palling  Belle, 
delicate  pink,  double ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  most 
effective  and  novel  shade 
of  colour,  orange-yellow ; 
Rose  Queen,  double 
rose-pink  ;  White  Queen, 
a  very  good  double 
white ;  Sulphurea  or 
Althaea  ficifolia,  a  beau- 
tiful single  variety  with 
primrose-yellow  flowers. 
The  parent  of  the 
garden  Hollyhock  is 
Althaea  rosea,  a  Chinese 
plant,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country 
about  1573. 

Iris  or  Flag.— Who 
among  us  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  lovely 
colours  and  delicate 
markings  of  Iris  flowers, 
that  have  been  aptly 
described  as  "  the  poor 
man's  Orchid  "  ?  Irises 
may  be  divided  into 
two  arge  groups,  e.g. 
those  with  creeping 
stems,  and  others  hav- 
ing bulbous  roots.  The 
former  only  rank  as 
hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  are  by  far 
the  larger  group;  the 
I. nil... ii-  varieties  or 
Xiphion  Irises  will  be 
found  dcM-ril>ed  in  a 
later  chapter  dealing 
with  bulbs.  The  rhizo- 
inatous  Irises,  in  other 
\v<>rds  those  with  creep- 
ing stems,  are  very  numerous,  varying 
greatly  in  growth,  and  in  height  from 
a  feu  inches  to  5  feet  or  more.  The 
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flowering  season  extends  over  fully  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  November  to  July. 
In  such  a  varied  group  of  plants  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  different  methods  of 
cultivation  are  necessary.  Some  kinds  thrive 
in  the  bog  garden,  while  for  others  an  excess 
of  moisture,  particularly  in  winter,  proves 
fatal.  Some  delight  in  deep,  rather  heavy 
loam,  while  others  refuse  to  grow  unless  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy.  In  dealing  with  the 
different  sections  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  briefly  to  these  points  ;  the  chief  thing 
to  say  now  is  that  fresh  manure  should  not 
be  dug  in  the  ground  previous  to  planting 
Irises.  Old  manure,  such  as  that  from  a 
spent  hot-bed  or  mushroom  bed  is  the  most 
satisfactory  to  use.  Incorporate  also  leaf- 
mould,  road  grit,  wood  ashes,  and  old  mortar 
rubble  before  planting  in  heavy  ground. 
Flag  Irises  are  suitable  for  many  positions 
in  the  garden,  for  beds  and  shrubbery  borders, 
the  waterside,  bog  garden  and  rockery,  and 
flower  borders ;  most  of  them  delight  in 
sunny  positions.  The  stronger- growing  kinds 
benefit  by  an  annual  dressing  of  basic  slag 
or  superphosphate  early  in  the  year. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  Irises  is  soon 
after  flowering,  but  for  various  reasons  this 
is  not  always  possible,  the  work  being  more 
often  done  during  September  and  October. 
The  rhizomes  or  creeping  stems  must  not 
be  buried  deeply,  only  a  thin  layer  of  soil, 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  inches,  or  even 
less  for  the  dwarf  varieties,  is  placed  over 
them. 

The  rhizomatous  Irises  divide  naturally 
into  two  sections,  the  bearded  and  the  beard- 
less kinds.  In  each  group  the  number  of 
sorts  is  very  large,  and  here  it  will  be 
possible  only  to  give  limited  selections. 

Tall  Bearded  Flag  Irises. — Iris  germanica 
and  varieties  are  by  far  the  most  popular 
of  the  TaU  Bearded  Flag  Irises.  They 
flower  in  May  and  early  June,  and  vary 
from  1|  to  3  feet  or  rather  more  in  height. 
The  plants  thrive  in  most  garden  soils,  and 
though  preferring  a  sunny  spot  are  often 
seen  doing  well  in  half-shady  spots.  August 
is  a  good  time  to  replant  these  Irises.  In 
June  the  large,  brilliantly  coloured  flowers 
and  sword-like  leaves  are  scarcely  surpassed 
in  attractiveness  by  any  other  flower  in  the 
garden.  There  is  only  one  regret,  namely, 


that  the  flowering  season  is  soon  over,  there 
being  no  succession  of  bloom,  as  with  many 
hardy  perennials.  The  flowers  of  the  typical 
I.  germanica  are  blue  and  purple.  Other 
varieties  are  albicans,  white  ;  aurea ,*  yellow  ; 
Bridesmaid,  pale  lavender  and  white  ;  Dr. 
Bernice,  coppery-purple,  netted  orange ; 
flavescens,  pale  yellow,  fragrant ;  Garibaldii, 
pale  yellow  and  bronze  ;  Gracchus,  lemon, 
deeper  netting ;  Madame  Chereau,  white, 
netted  pale  blue  ;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  white, 
violet  and  orange  ;  Mrs.  Neubronner,  golden 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  Reuthe,  pale  blue  ;  pallida, 
pale  blue  and  lavender,  very  fragrant ; 
dalmatica,  pale  and  dark  lavender,  fragrant ; 
Tineae,  large  pale  blue,  tall-growing,  fragrant ; 
Queen  of  May,  rosy-lilac  ;  Ulysses,  golden- 
yellow  ;  Victorine,  blue,  blotched  lilac  and 
white.  Cypriana,  3  feet  high,  has  beautiful, 
fragrant,  lavender-coloured  flowers  during 
June  and  July. 

Dwarf  Bearded  Flag  Irises. — These  are  a 
most  beautiful  early-flowering  race,  suitable 
for  planting  in  groups  in  sunny  borders, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  pumila  section, 
which  are  only  about  6  inches  high,  as 
an  edging  to  beds  and  borders.  These 
dwarf  Irises  should  also  find  a  place  in  the 
rock  garden.  The  flowering  season  is  from 
March  to  May.  The  best  time  to  plant  the 
roots  is  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 
They  thrive  in  a  loamy  soil,  in  which  plenty 
of  mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes  is  mixed. 
A  dozen  useful  varieties  of  these  dwarf  Flags 
are  :  pumila  caerulea,  sky  blue  ;  p.  alba, 
white  ;  Count  Andrassy,  azure  blue,  darker 
falls  ;  lutea  maculata,  primrose  and  brown  ; 
Chamoeiris,  deep  violet,  C.  alba,  white, 
sulphur  falls,  C.  lutea  grandiflora,  yellow, 
C.  italica,  purple  ;  Olbiensis  alba,  white  and 
sulphur ;  Olbiensis  grandiflora,  violet-purple  ; 
biflora  purpurea,  rich  purple;  and  biflora, 
purple,  rich  yellow  beard  or  falls. 

Beardless  Flag  Irises. — The  best  time,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  plant  the  Irises  under 
this  heading  is  in  early  autumn  ;  it  may  be 
done  as  late  as  March,  but  at  this  date 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  watering 
during  dry  weather  in  summer.  I.  graminea, 
1  foot,  blue  and  purple,  June  and  July; 
I.  Missouriensis,  2  feet,  pale  blue,  yellow 
blotch,  May  and  June.  I.  orientalis,  4  feet, 
white  and  yellow  ;  useful  varieties  of  this 
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are  gigantea,  4  to  5  feet,  white  and  yellow, 
very  large  flowers,  and  Snowflake,  4  feet  high, 
pure  white,  yellow  blotch.  These  Irises  are 
delightful  by  the  waterside  and  in  other 
damp  situations.  The  Siberian  Flag  (I. 
sibirica)  is  a  lovely  flower  for  sunny  positions 
in  the  bog  garden,  by  the  waterside,  and  in 
deep  border  soil ;  it  grows  2  to  3  feet  high, 
has  narrow  leaves,  bright  blue  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this,  the  most  distinct  being  alba,  white  ; 
orientalis,  violet- blue,  more  robust ;  Blue 


Japanese  Irises  (Iris  Kaempferi  or  laevigata) 
are  unsurpassed  in  gorgeous  colouring  by 
any  other  members  of  the  Iris  family.  The 
flowers  are  flat,  some  6  inches  or  more  across, 
and  remarkably  and  richly  varied  in  colour, 
several  shades  of  colour  in  one  flower  usually 
being  seen.  Some  have  single,  others  double, 
or  semi-double  flowers,  in  the  following  shades 
of  colour :  purple,  blue,  violet,  lavender, 
lilac,  rose,  crimson,  and  white.  Most  of  the 
best  sorts  have  been  raised  in  Japan,  and 
given  local  names,  so  it  will  serve  no  useful 


A  group  of  the  Flag  or  German  Iris. 


King,  clea:?  blue ;  and  Snow  Queen,  ivory 
white.  The  Algerian  Winter  Iris  (I.  ungui- 
cularis  or  stylosa)  produces  its  charming 
flowers  from  November  to  March.  It  is 
necessary  to  plant  this  Iris  in  a  warm,  shel- 
tered spot,  for  the  sake  of  the  welcome 
flowers  in  winter.  Should  the  weather  be 
unfavourable,  the  flowers  may  be  cut  in  the 
bud  state,  and  opened  in  water  in  a  room. 
The  plants  grow  about  1  foot  high,  and  bear 
lavender-blue  flowers  ;  alba  is  a  beautiful 
white  variety.  They  need  poor,  light  soil. 

Japanese  Flag  Irises. — Flowering    from 
the  end  of  June  to  August,  the  beautiful 


purpose  to  give  a  selection  here.  Though 
naturally  a  moisture-loving  Iris,  the  Japanese 
Flag  should  be  planted  in  full  sunshine,  the 
margins  of  a  pond  or  stream  are  suitable. 
The  plants  also  thrive  well  in  deep  soil  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  liberal  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  being  given  during 
summer.  Planting  may  be  done  in  autumn 
or  spring.  Propagation  is  carried  out  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  by  sowing  seeds, 
which  produce  plants  that  bloom  in  from 
two  to  three  years,  provided  seeds  are 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  If  the  seeds  are 
stored  they  germinate  less  readily. 
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Kniphofia  (Torch 
Lily  or  Red  -  hot 
Poker).  —  This  is  a 
brilliant  flowering  plant 
for  beds  and  borders 
in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Different  sorts 
vary  from  2  to  6  feet 
in  height.  Several  of 
the  dwarf  kinds  should 
find  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  are  also 
effective  in  groups 
along  the  front  of  the 
mixed  border.  The 
vigorous  varieties  are 
very  useful  for  plant- 
ing in  the  shrubbery. 
Kniphofias  may  be 
raised  from  seeds,  but 
the  usual  method  of 
propagation  is  by 
dividing  the  clumps  in 
April  ;  if  the  work  is 
done  at  this  season  the 
plants  start  growing  at 
once,  whereas  if  divided 
in  autumn  many  of  the  roots,  and  some- 
times the  plants,  rot  off  in  winter.  Fre- 


Flag  Irises  are  admirable  for  cutting. 


be   used.      The 
if   the   old   leav< 


quent  transplanting  is 
not  desirable,  unless 
increase  of  stock  is 
wanted;  once  in  five 
years  is  sufficient,  as 
established  clumps  pro- 
duce many  more  spikes 
of  flowers.  A  liberal 
mulching  of  well- 
decayed  farmyard 
manure  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  is  very 
beneficial. 

Winter  Protection. — 
During  severe  winters, 
particularly  in  heavy 
soils,  a  little  protection 
should  be  given.  Tying 
up  the  leaves  in  large 
knots  and  placing  old 
coal  ashes  round  about 
the  base  of  the  clumps 
is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effective 
methods.  Bracken, 
Heather,  or  Michaelmas 
Daisy  stems  may  also 
plants  look  much  neater 
3  are  cut  off  in  spring. 


Ph»tf  :  All**.  RttttiHflt 


An  Iris  walk. 
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Kniphofias  are  very  effective  when  massed 
along  the  margin  of  a  pond,  though  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  immersion 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  water.  Most 
popular  of  all  the  Torch  Lilies  are  the  varie- 
ties of  Kniphofia  aloides  (Tritoma  uvaria). 
This  kind,  native  of  the  Cape,  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  Many  named  varieties 
obtained  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  and 
amateurs  would  find  the  raising  of  seedlings 
most  interesting. 

The  Best  Torch  Lilies. — K.  aloides  grows 
about  4  feet  high,  and  has  orange-scarlet 
flowers ;  maxima  or  glaucescens  is  taller 
in  growth,  and  has  vermilion-scarlet  flowers 
tinged  with  orange ;  nobilis,  5  to  6  feet 
high,  is  a  striking  plant  with  bold  spikes 
of  scarlet-red  flowers  ;  Saundersii,  orange- 
shaded  vermilion,  late  flowering.  The  fol- 
lowing are  fixed  named  forms  :  John  Benary 
(Lord  Roberts),  red  and  yellow,  4  feet ; 
Pfitzeri,  bright  crimson,  4  feet;  Victor 
Lemoine,  bright  red,  4J  feet ;  Ophir,  orange- 
yellow,  4£  feet ;  R.  Wilson  Ker,  coral  red, 
4£  to  5  feet ;  Star  of  Baden-Baden,  bronzy- 
yellow,  6  feet. 

Much  less  vigorous  in  growth,  but  quite  as 
free-flowering,  the  following  six  Torch  Lilies 
are  extremely  showy  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  in 
groups  towards  the  front  of  the  flower  borders, 
or  in  the  rock  garden.  K.  brevifolia,  2  feet 
high,  yellow,  July  to  October  ;  K.  corallina, 
2  feet,  scarlet  and  orange,  September  and 
October  ;  K.  Leichtlinii,  2  to  2|  feet,  yellow 
with  orange-coloured  anthers,  September 
and  October  ;  K.  Macowanii,  2  feet,  orange- 
scarlet,  July  to  September  ;  K.  pauciflora, 
1£  feet  high,  canary-yellow,  very  free,  July 
to  September ;  K.  rufa,  2  to  3  feet  high,  a 
very  free-flowering  kind  from  the  Transvaal 
with  coral  red  flowers,  from  July  to  October. 
Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  lesser 
known  kinds,  which  are  not  quite  so  showy 
for  garden  purposes,  should  include:  K. 
caulescens,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
Yucca-like,  bluish-grey  leaves ;  Northiae, 
red  and  yellow  blooms,  and  Aloe-like  foliage  ; 
and  Tuckii,  red  fading  to  yellow,  with  Yucca- 
like  growth,  June  flowering. 

Lupin. — Although  so  many  fine  new 
perennials  have  been  introduced  during 
recent  years,  the  old-fashioned  blue  and 


white  Lupins  are  still  indispensable.  They 
come  into  flower  in  May  and  remain  in 
beauty  for  weeks.  If  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade  the  stalks  are  cut  off  a  second  blossom- 
ing may  be  looked  for  in  autumn,  especi- 
ally if  the  plants  are  mulched  Avith  manure 
and  well  watered  during  dry  weather.  The 
plants  thrive  best  in  a  deep  loamy  soil.  In 
small  borders  they  may  be  planted  singly, 
while  in  larger  gardens  they  may  be  arranged 
in  groups  of  from  three  to  six  plants.  In 
the  shrubbery  border  or  in  a  bed  on  the  lawn 
the  blue  Lupin  is  most  effective.  There 
are  several  varieties  ;  undoubtedly  the  best 
addition  during  recent  years  is  the  pink- 
flowered  Moerheimi,  one  of  the  handsomest 
novelties  among  hardy  plants.  Other  varie- 
ties are  albus,  white  ;  azureus,  bright  blue ; 
Foxii,  blue  and  white  ;  roseus,  pink  ;  and 
Rose  Queen,  rosy  pink.  Seeds  of  nearly  all 
these  sorts  can  be  purchased  separately,  a 
good  number  may  be  expected  to  come  true 
to  colour,  though  a  little  variation  in  the 
shade  is  to  be  expected.  The  plants  prefer 
a  sunny  position,  though  they  thrive  very 
well  in  half -shade.  The  height  of  the  plants 
averages  about  4  feet.  Lupins  thrive  and 
make  a  beautiful  display  in  the  town  and 
suburban  garden.  Even  when  the  plants 
are  not  in  flower  the  fern-like  foliage  is 
not  without  attractiveness. 

Lupinus  nootkatensis  is  not  so  tall  as 
those  just  named,  growing  only  about  2  feet 
high  ;  it  bears  blue  and  white  flowers  during 
May  and  June. 

Solving  Lupin  Seed. — Seeds  of  the  peren- 
nial Lupins  should  be  sown  on  a  border 
outside  in  April  or  May.  About  July  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  to  transplant  a  foot 
apart  in  a  bed,  there  to  remain  until  Octo- 
ber. They  may  then  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  flower.  The  clumps  in  the 
borders  or  beds  should  be  lifted  and  divided 
occasionally,  once  in  three  or  four  years  is 
sufficient,  though  this  may  be  done  more 
frequently  if  a  rapid  increase  of  stock  is 
desired  ;  October,  November,  February,  and 
March  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  carry 
out  this  work. 

The  Tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  arboreus)  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub  clothed  during 
May  and  June  with  spikes  of  small,  yellow, 
Pea-like  flowers.  These  are  remarkable 


The    Red    Hot    Poker    (Tritoma.  or    Kniphofia). 
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for  their  pleasing  fragrance.  More  showy 
even  than  this  is  the  white-flowered  variety, 
Snow  Queen,  of  which  the  racemes  are  so 
freely  produced  that  at  a  short  distance  the 
bushes  resemble  a  small  white  mound  some 
3  to  4  feet  high.  Severe  frosts  occasionally 


Lupins  in  the  flower  border  of  a  small  garden. 

cut  the  bushes  to  the  ground,  but  if  young 
growths  do  not  push  up  from  the  base  it 
is  easy  to  raise  a  few  fresh  plants  from  seeds. 
Propagation  is  also  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  August 
or  September.  In  addition  to  its  use  as 
a  border  plant  the  Tree  Lupin  makes  a 


fine  specimen  when  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall. 

Paeony. — The    garden    Paeony,    as    we 
know  it,  has  been  created  by  the  florist  from 
several  wild  types  or  species,  the  most  im- 
portant   being    the    European    Paeony,    P. 
officinalis,      the      Chinese 
Paeony,  P.  sinensis,  and 
P.  albiflora,  from  Siberia. 
Jf  Exactly     how    long    the 

herbaceous     Paeony    has 
'^jaB  been     cultivated    in    our 

gardens  it  is  difficult  to 
say — three  hundred  years 
at  least — certainly  it  is 
one  of  our  oldest  border 
perennials.  Many  ama- 
teurs are  puzzled  over 
the  behaviour  of  Paeonies, 
for  while  these  thrive  in 
some  cottage  gardens  with 
the  minimum  of  atten- 
tion, producing  quantities 
of  flowers,  all  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  plants 
in  their  own  gardens 
seems  to  be  of  little 
avail.  The  usual  cause 
of  failure  is  that  the 
plants  have  had  too  much 
attention,  perhaps  have 
"been  lifted  and  planted 
in  another  position  be- 
cause they  did  not  flower 
well  the  first  year,  or 
divided  the  second  year 
after  planting.  Inquiry 
of  the  cottager  as  to 
how  long  his  Paeonies 
have  been  planted  may 
elicit  the  information  that 
they  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  ten  or  even 
twenty  years.  Rather 
than  lift  and  divide 
clumps  of  Paeonies  which  have  been  planted 
less  than  five  years  new  plants  should  be 
purchased.  The  herbaceous  Paeony  should 
find  a  place  in  small  or  large  numbers  in 
every  garden. 

Leaving  Well  Alone. — Paeonies  delight 
in  rich  deep  soil;  the  fact  that  the  plants 
when  once  put  in  are  to  be  left  for  some 
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A  charming  display  of  Lupins. 


years  undisturbed  indicates  that  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is 
most  important.  Trench  2  feet  deep,  and 
incorporate  plenty  ot  manure  and  leaf -mould, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  poor.  When  ex- 
ceptionally poor  ground  has  to  be  dealt 
with  some  of  the  worst  soil  should  be  re- 
moved, and  a  quantity  of  chopped  turf 
introduced.  It  may  seem  rather  costly  at 
the  time,  but  the  trouble  will  be  more  than 
repaid  in  years-  to  come  by  a  wealth  of 
blossom  during  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
herbaceous  Paeonies  may  be  planted  in  the 


full  sun  or  shade,  but  avoid  positions  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  poor,  under  or  near  big 
trees,  for  instance.  Even  in  such  a  case 
watering,  mulching,  and  feeding  with  liquid 
manure  could  be  tried,  but  the  tree  roots 
would  take  most  of  the  nourishment.  .  A 
good  average  distance  apart  to  plant  Paeony 
roots  is  2£  feet.  In  prominent  positions, 
when  a  number  of  plants  are  growing 
together  in  a  bed,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  an 
autumn-flowering  plant  between  the  Paeonies. 
Suitable  sorts  are  Liliums  tigrinum  and 
speciosum.  Gladiolus  and  Hyacinthus. 


The  Tree  Lupin. 
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Paeonies  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
also,  but  this  is  not  a  method  much  in 
favour.  Planting  may  be  done  during 
mild  weather  from  September  to  April, 
choosing  for  preference  September  and 
October.  When  the  young  growths  in  spring 
are  crowded,  some  of  the  smaller,  weaker 
shoots  should  be  carefully  pulled  out.  As 
a  rule  few  if  any  flowers  are  produced  the 
first  season  after  planting  ;  it  takes  two  or 
even  three  years  for  the  roots  to  recover 
fully  from  the  check.  Mulch  annually  with 
well-decayed  manure  in  spring,  or  give 
several  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure 
at  intervals,  and  water  liberally  during  dry 
weather. 

In  addition  to  producing  a,  wealth  of 
blossoms  for  garden  decoration  Paeony 
flowers  are  excellent  to  cut  for  filling  large 
vases.  The  blooms  last  a  long  time  in 
water,  especially  if  cut  before  they  are  fully 
expanded. 

Among  the  single,  semi-double,  and  double 
sorts  almost  every  shade  of  colour  from  pure 
white  to  rich  deep  crimson  is  represented, 
while  many  of  the  flowers  are  deliriously 
fragrant.  Space  here  can  only  be  found  for 
description  of  a  few  of  the  best  and  most 
distinct  named  sorts  of  the  dozens  or  even 
hundreds  grown  by  florists. 

May-flowering  Single  Paeonies : — Anomala 
insignis,  crimson ;  officinalis  alba,  white  ; 
off.  lobata,  cerise-salmon ;  Rosy  Gem,  rose- 
pink  ;  Sunbeam,  cerise- salmon  ;  and  *tenui- 
folia,  crimson  with  fern-like  foliage. 

June  -  flowering  Single  Paeonies :  —  *Ava- 
lanche,  white  ;  *Darius,  rose-pink  ;  Dread- 
nought, crimson  ;  Enchantress,  silvery -pink  ; 
Venus,  bright  rose,  lighter  edge ;  Vulcan, 
carmine-rose. 

May-flowering  Double  Paeonies: — *Rubra 
plena,  crimson ;  *alba  plena,  white ;  car- 
nescens  plena,  flesh -pink ;  *rosea  plena, 
rose  ;  atro-rubens,  deep  rich  red  ;  anemone- 
flora  plena,  red.  (All  are  varieties  of 
P.  officinalis.) 

June  and  July-flowering  Double  Chinese 
Paeonies : — Ambrose  Verschaffelt,  reddish- 
purple  ;  *Arethusa,  blush-pink  ;  Buyckii,  rose, 
salmon  centre  ;  Candidissima,  sulphur-yellow, 
anemone-flowered  ;  *Charles  Binder,  silvery- 
rose  ;  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  salmon-rose ; 
Delacour  Verhille,  pure  white ;  Duchesse  de 


Nemours,  white,  primrose  centre  ;  *Festiva 
maxima,  snow-white  ;  Fra^ois  Ortecat,  dark 
purple,  anemone-flowered ;  *carnea  rosea, 
bright  pink  ;  *Louis  van  Houtte,  violet- 
crimson  ;  *Marie  Lemoine,  pure  white ; 
Souvenir  d'Auguste  Miellez,  crimson-carmine ; 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  crimson ;  Virginie, 
blush-rose,  showing  yellow  anthers  ;  Whitlejii, 
white,  tinged  rose. 

The  varieties  named  may  be  purchased 
from  about  twelve  shillings  to  forty  shillings 
a  dozen.  Newer  sorts  may  cost  from  five 
shillings  upwards  each.  Twelve  of  the  best 
sorts  for  the  town,  suburban,  and  small 
gardens  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Papaver  orientale  (Oriental  Poppy). 
— For  providing  masses  of  brilliant  colour  in 
the  garden  during  June,  no  perennial  equals 
the  Oriental  Poppy.  The  plants  will  thrive 
in  most  soils,  and  flower  freely  in  both  small 
and  large  gardens,  in  sun  or  partial  shade. 
Until  within  comparatively  recent  years  the 
flowers  varied  little  in  the  shade  of  colour 
when  raised  from  seeds,  and  were  all  scarlet 
or  crimson-scarlet.  These  still  provide  the 
most  brilliant  display  in  the  border,  yet 
space  should  also  be  found  for  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  of  which  at  least  fifty  have 
been  given  distinctive  names.  A  wide  range 
of  colour,  including  many  "  art  "  shades,  is 
given  by  the  following  list  of  named  sorts  ; 
Blush  Queen,  blush-pink,  deep  purple  blotches 
at  base  ;  Jeannie  Mawson,  delicate  salmon- 
pink  ;  Lady  Roscoe,  orange- terra- cotta ; 
Marie  Studholme,  salmon  tinged  with  car- 
mine and  silver ;  Mrs.  Perry,  orange- apricot ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  orange-scarlet ;  Princess 
Ena,  light  orange- salmon  ;  Queen  Alexandra, 
salmon-pink  ;  Royal  Scarlet,  glowing  scarlet, 
very  effective  black  blotches.  Papaver 
bracteatum,  though  similar  in  growth,  is 
rather  more  vigorous  than  the  true  Oriental 
Poppy,  and  the  petals  are  surrounded  by 
green  leafy  bracts.  There  are  several 
distinct  varieties,  the  best  being  Beauty 
of  Livermere,  crimson ;  Boadicea,  blood- 
crimson;  Minerva,  soft  flesh,  black  blotches; 
and  Monarch,  orange-scarlet. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  may  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  clumps  in  autumn  or 
early  spring,  September,  perhaps,  for  prefer- 
ence, and  from  seeds  sown  on  a  border  out 
of  doors  from  April  to  June.  Seeds  may  be 
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saved  from  the  named  sorts,  but  as  only  a 
small  percentage  come  true  to  colour  it  is 
preferable  to  increase  these  by  dividing  the 
roots.  As  the  Oriental  Poppies  do  not 
transplant  very  readily,  divided  plants  as  a 
rule  taking  a  year  to  recover,  the  groups 
or  clumps  should  not  be 
disturbed  so  long  as  they 
flower  freely,  unless  an 
increase  of  stock  is  de- 
sired. The  plants  delight 
in  rich  soil,  and  repay  for 
mulching  with  decayed 
manure  during  May  and 
for  liberal  supplies  of  water 
and  \\eak  liquid  manure 
during  the  dry  weather. 
In  addition  to  their  value 
for  the  flower  borders 
the  Oriental  Poppies  are 
most  effective  in  beds  or 
along  the  shrubbery  bor- 
ders. To  ensure  a  display 
in  autumn  it  is  worth 
\\liilf  planting  roots  of 
Gladiolus  or  Galtonia 
(Hyacinthus)  camli(  an> 
between  the  Poppy  clumps 
in  late  February  or  in 
early  March. 

Phlox.— It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  praise  the 
beauty  of  the  present-day 
race  of  garden  Phloxes  too 
highly.  There  are  two 
groups,  the  early-flowering 
or  summer-blooming  sec- 
tion, which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Phlox  suffru- 
ticosa,  and  the  late- flower- 
ing section,  known  as 
Phlox  decussata  varieties, 
obtained  from  the  two 
American  kinds,  P.  paniculata  and  P. 
maculate. 

Soil  and  Position. — Phloxes  thrive  best 
in  a  rich  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy. 
Most  garden  soils,  however,  may  be  made 
suitable.  Plenty  of  wood-ashes,  leaf-mould, 
and  road -scrapings  should  be  added  to 
heavy  clay  soils.  Trenching  in  autamn  and 
leaving  the  surface  rough  in  winter  \\ill  aU> 
improve  it.  The  addition  of  cow-manure 


and  turf  from  a  meadow  much  improves 
very  light  soils.  Phloxes  thrive  well  on 
borders  that  are  shaded  from  the  sun  during 
a  ]x>rtion  of  the  day,  but,  providing  the  soil 
is  deep  and  good,  there  is  no  position  better 
than  an  open  sunny  border  for  them.  They 


Double  Paeonies. 

are  "gross  feeders."  the  autumn-flowering 
•v.m.'ties  especially.  A  mulch  applied  in 
June,  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould 
iin\.'.|.  or  leaf-mould  alone  and  weak  liquid 
in  murr.  is  a  valuable  aid  t<>  -u 

Methods  of  Propagation.— Se^ls.  cuttings, 
and  division  of  the  n.ot-  f.-nn  ready 
means  of  propagation.  Growing  Phlox  from 
^•,-,\-  i^  practised  chiefly  for  the  purp<»e 

of  obtaining   new   and   improved   varieties. 
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Amateurs  will  find  the  raising  of  seedlings 
an  interesting  hobby,  though  an  increased 
supply  of  plants  is  usually  obtained  from 
cuttings  or  by  division.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
a  pan  of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in 
autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring.  Cut- 


The  garden  Phlox. 

tings  may  be  inserted  in  spring  or  autumn. 
Most  of  the  clumps  send  up  growths  freely  in 
spring,  and  these  young  shoots  form  excellent 
cuttings.  In  late  summer  and  autumn  it 
is  usually  possible  to  find  short  growths  not 
containing  flowers  that  are  suitable  to  insert 
as  cuttings.  In  a  closed,  slightly  heated 
frame  the  cuttings  will  root  more  quickly 
than  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handlight, 


though  either  method  produces  satisfactory 
results.  For  spring  cuttings  the  heated 
frame  may  be  chosen,  as  most  of  the  young 
plants  will  then  bloom  the  same  year. 
Division  of  the  roots  or  clumps  is  the  most 
generally  practised  method  of  increase. 
It  may  be  done  at  any 
time  during  mild  weather, 
from  October  to  March, 
the  first  and  last  six  weeks 
of  this  period  being  the 
best  times.  When  the 
clumps  of  Phlox  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  undisturbed 
for  several  years  only  the 
outer  portions  should  be 
chosen  for  replanting.  If 
lifting  and  replanting  is 
done  in  alternate  years,  or 
annually,  all  the  pieces 
will  be  suitable  for  re- 
planting. 

The  length  of  time  the 
roots  of  Phlox  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  undisturbed  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It 
should  not  exceed  four 
years  ;  many  groAvers 
favour  lifting  and  dividing 
in  alternate  years.  When 
the  young  growths  push 
up  in  spring  each  plant 
or  clump  should  be 
limited  to  from  three  to 
six  shoots,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants,  all 
others  being  removed 
when  2  to  3  inches  high. 
The  roots  are  generally 
planted  about  2  feet  apart, 
though  when  annual  re- 
planting is  practised  U 
feet  apart  sufficient.  The  height  of  the 
plants  varies  in  different  varieties,  from  H 
to  5  feet  or  even  6  feet  if  the  plants  are 
growing  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. There  are  now  both  tall  and 
dwarf  sorts  of  late  summer  Phlox.  The 
modern  named  sorts  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  varieties  grown  some  years 
ago.  The  growth  of  the  plants,  the 
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free-branching  panicles  of  flowers,  and  the 
large,  well-formed  blooms  all  show  improve- 
ment. In  colour  the  flowers  range  from 
pure  white  to  scarlet  and  crimson,  including 
practically  every  shade  of  pink,  rose,  lilac, 
grey,  purple,  and  carmine. 

Early  Summer  Phloxes.  —  Varieties  of 
Phlox  suffruticosa  flower  freely  during  June 
and  July,  and  continue  to  some  extent  in 
August.  They  prefer  a  little  shade,  particu- 
larly if  the  soil  is  rather  light.  They  grow 
from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Six  of  the  best  sorts 
are :  Attraction,  snow  white,  rosy-crimson 
centre ;  Isaac  House,  satin-pink ;  Magnifi- 
cence, rosy-pink,  crimson  centre ;  Mrs. 
Miller,  rosy-pink,  deeper  centre ;  Xellie 
(NYttie)  Stewart,  white,  flaked  rose;  and 
Snowdon,  pure  white.  Small  groups,  con- 
sisting of  from  three  to  six  or  more  plants, 
should  find  a  place  in  the  flower  border. 
The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting. 

Late  Summer  Phloxes. — In  these,  known 
as  Phlox  decussata  varieties,  we  possess  a 
most  valuable  class  of  border  plants,  unsur- 


passed in  brilliant  and  varied  colouring.  A 
list  of  twenty  beautiful  sorts,  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  colour,  is  given  here,  but  as 
the  named  varieties  may  be  counted  almost 
by  the  hundred  no  two  growers  would 
probably  agree  in  making  a  short  list  of  the 
best :  Antonin  Mercie,  violet,  white  centre  ; 
Coqueiicot,  orange-scarlet ;  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell, salmon ;  Etna,  coral-red ;  Eugene 
Danzanvilliers,  rosy-lilac  ;  Flambeau,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Freifraulein  von  Lassberg,  white  ; 
George  A.  Strohlein,  orange-scarlet,  carmine 
centre ;  General  von  Heutz,  salmon-red, 
white  centre  ;  Le  Mahdi,  violet-blue  ;  Mrs. 
Oliver,  salmon,  white  centre ;  Pantheon, 
deep  pink ;  Paul  Bert,  lilac  and  white ; 
Reichgraf  von  Hochberg,  purple ;  Selma, 
pink,  red  eye  ;  Sheriff  Ivory,  light  rose ; 
Tapis  Blanc,  dwarf  white  ;  Walter  Wright, 
crimson-purple  ;  and  William  Ramsey,  dark 
purple. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the 
numerous  positions  in  the  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds  where  Phloxes  may  be 


A  lovely  perennial  Poppy,  Jeannie  Mawson,  salmon-pink. 
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effectively  planted.  They  are  invaluable 
for  grouping  in  the  mixed  flower  border, 
while  a  border  devoted  entirely  to  Phlox 
produces  a  glorious  display  of  colour  from 
the  end  of  July  to  early  October.  When 


The  Canadian  Phlox  (P.  divaricata),  a  beautiful  pale  blue  kind 


blooms  are  cut  with  long  stems  Phloxes 
may  be  most  effectively  used  for  indoor 
decoration. 

The  original  kind  or  species,  Phlox  pani- 
culata,  with  purple  flowers,  is  an  attractive 
border  plant  growing  4  to  5  feet  high. 
Even  more  effective  is  the  white  varietv, 


alba,  which  sometimes  attains  6  feet  high, 
and  has  very  large  much- branched  panicles 
of  starry  white  flowers. 

Low  -  Growing  Phloxes.  —  While  small 
groups  of  the  low-growing  Phloxes  may  be 
planted  in  the  rock  gar- 
den, it  is  when  grown 
in  masses  along  the 
front  of  the  border  or 
in  beds  that  one  fully 
appreciates  their  great 
beauty.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  plants 
are  almost  hidden  by  the 
profusion  of  bloom,  and 
as  they  are  evergreen 
they  are  of  interest  even 
in  winter.  Varieties  of 
the  American  Moss  Pink 
(Phlox  subulata  or  P. 
setacea)  grow  6  inches 
high,  and  can  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  colours.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  atro- 
purpurea,  purple,  marked 
with  crimson  ring ;  G.  F. 
Wilson,  mauve ;  Daisy 
Hill,  rose,  crimson  centre ; 
Fairy,  lilac;  Nelsoni, 
snowy  white ;  Xewry 
Seedling,  pale  lilac  ;  The 
Bride,  white,  pink  eye. 
The  soft  lavender-blue 
flowers  of  the  Canadian 
Phlox  (P.  divaricata),  that 
grows  about  1  foot  high, 
have  many  admirers.  The 
variety  Laphamii,  or 
Perry's  variety,  has  lovely 
pale  blue  flowers,  and  is 
rather  taller ;  there  is 
also  a  white  variety,  alba. 
Another  dwarf  Phlox  (P. 
amoena)  has  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  the 
plants  are  about  6  inches 
high.  These  low-growing  Phloxes  thrive  in 
most  well -drained  garden  soils,  and  are 
readily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
clumps  in  September,  or  by  cuttings  in 
July  and  August.  Cuttings  root  readily  in 
light  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight  or  in  a 
cold  frame. 
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Pyrethrum. — The  beautiful  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums  have  been  appropriately 
styled  the  Spring-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
for  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  border 
Chrysanthemums ;  in  fact,  some  botanists 
give  the  name  of  Chrysanthemum  coccineum 
to  the  parent  kind,  though  Pyrethrum 
roseum  or  coccineum  is  generally  accepted. 
For  our  purpose  the  name  matters  little,  as 
we  are  concerned  with  their  value  as  garden 
flowers.  The  long  stalks,  richly -coloured  and 
elegant  flowtrs,  particularly  of  the  single 
sorts,  render  the  Pyrethrums  immensely 
popular  for  cutting,  and  the  blooms  last  in 
water  for  fully  a  fortnight.  The  Pyrethrum 
is  one  of  the  showiest  perennials  available 
for  the  mixed  border,  for  a  bed  on  the  lawn, 
or  for  planting  along  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery  border ;  it  blooms  during  May 
and  June.  If,  after  the  early  summer 
blooms  are  past,  the  flower  stalks  are  cut 
off,  and  the  plants  fed  liberally  with  manure 
water,  they  will  flower  again  during  August 
and  September. 

Pyrethrums  are  propagated  from  seeds 
and  division  of  the  crowns  or  roots.  The 
seeds  of  the  double  and  single  kinds  may  be 
obtained  in  separate  packets.  Sow  in  a 
heated  greenhouse  during  February  or  March, 
and  in  a  cold  frame  during  April  and  May. 
Prick  off  the  seedlings  when  large  enough 
into  shallow  boxes  1  to  1J  inches  apart,  and 
transfer  during  the  summer  to  a  border  out 
of  doors.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  pro- 
pagate the  named  sorts  by  division,  but  a 
very  pleasing  selection  of  colours  may  be 
raised  from  seeds ;  the  best  seedlings  may 
then  be  chosen,  and  in  future  years  increased 
by  division. 

The  grower  has  the  choice  of  two  or  even 
three  seasons  at  which  to  lift  and  divide 
the  plants.  Small  growers  will  probably 
tir nl  October  the  best  month,  and  this  is  the 
turn-  when  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  rearranging  the  flower 
border.  Those  who  care  only  for  the  May 
and  June  display  should  lift  and  divide  the 


plants  immediately  after  blooming.  As, 
however,  we  usually  get  hot,  dry  weather 
at  this  time,  replant  the  divided  pieces  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge.  Growers 
of  Pyrethrums  often  practise  spring  pro- 
pagation. This,  of  course,  occasions  the 
loss  of  flowers  the  first  season,  but  when  a 
large  stock  is  required  early  April  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  to  do  the  work. 
The  clumps  are  broken  up  into  single  crowns 
(rooted  portions),  each  one  is  potted  up 
separately  in  a  small  pot,  and  the  young 
plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames  until  well 
rooted.  They  may  then  be  plunged  in 
ashes  out  of  doors,  or,  if  a  border  is  vacant, 
planted  out. 

Pyrethrums  will  grow  in  most  well-tilled 
garden  soils  that  have  been  freely  manured. 
Plant  in  autumn  or  spring.  Slugs  and  snails 
are  very  troublesome  to  Pyrethrums  in  some 
gardens  ;  to  keep  them  off  soot  or  lime 
should  be  dusted  round  the  plants  occasion- 
ally from  October  to  March.  In  spring 
mulch  with  decayed  manure. 

The  following  selection  of  sorts  comprises 
flowers  varying  from  pure  white  to  deep 
crimson  : 

Double  Varieties : — Aphrodite,  white ;  Cap- 
tain Nares,  crimson  ;  Empress  Queen,  blush - 
pink  ;  J.  N.  Tweedy,  velvety  crimson,  tipped 
yellow ;  LA  Vestale,  blush- white ;  Lord 
Rosebery,  scarlet ;  M.  Barral,  crimson- 
rose  ;  Pericles,  yellow  and  fawn  ;  Princesse 
de  Metternich,  pure  white ;  Queen  Mary, 
satin  -  pink  ;  Solfatara,  primrose  -  yellow  ; 
White  Aster,  one  of  the  best  for  cutting. 

Single  Varieties: — Agnes  Mary  Kelway. 
rose-pink  ;  Albert  Victor,  crimson  ;  Hamlet, 
pink  ;  James  Kelway,  scarlet ;  Margery 
Moore,  soft  pink  ;  Merry  Hampton,  crimson  ; 
Mrs.  Bateman  Brown,  glowing  crimson  ; 
Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  rose-pink  ;  Mrs.  Langtry, 
flesh  ;  Princess  Marie,  pure  white ;  Tasso, 
crimson  ;  Juliette,  blush- white. 

Many  other  useful  hardy  flowers,  though 
less  commonly  grown  than  those  already 
described,  will  be  dealt  with  on  later  pages. 
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late    in    Hpril 


AMONG    THE   FLOWERS 

PRUNING  Shrubs.  —  Evergreens 
such  as  Laurel,  Holly,  etc.,  may 
be  pruned  at  once  where  this  is 
necessary,  and  young  growth  will  appear 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  work  needs 
more  care  than  is  often  bestowed  upon 
it,  a  knife  should  be  used,  not  secateurs  or 
shears.  A  good  many  flowering  shrubs 
may  now  be  pruned,  but  this  work  needs 
more  discrimination  or  much  damage  may 
be  done.  The  kinds  to  prune  now  are  chiefly 
those  that  bloom  on  the  growth  made  the 
previous  year,  the  old  stems  which  have 
flowered  being  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
A  good  example  is  the  Forsythia  or  Golden 
Bell  tree,  which  is  often  trained  to  walls, 
the  growths  being  trimmed  back  annually 
when  the  flowers  are  over. 

Shirley  Poppies.— Poppies  in  general 
stand  transplanting  very  poorly,  so  that  it 
is  wise  to  sow  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom.  Sow  now,  and  thin  the 
seedlings  in  good  time  to  12  inches  apart. 

Tropaeolum. — This  favourite  annual  pre- 
fers a  sunny  situation,  but  also  thrives 
fairly  well  in  the  shade,  though  flowering  less 
freely  there.  The  climbing  varieties  are 
useful  for  covering  unsightly  objects,  while 
those  of  the  Tom  Thumb  class  are  excellent 
for  bedding.  The  Canary  Creeper  (T.  Canari- 
ense)  is  a  general  favourite.  All  may  be 
sown  now  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Castor  Oil  Plant. — This  is  often  used 
in  bedding  arrangements  for  the  value  of 
its  ornamental  foliage  ;  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  heated  greenhouse,  the  seedlings  being 
hardened  off,  and  planted  out  in  June.  It 
can  be  grown  quite  easily  by  sowing  seeds, 
where  the  plants  are  wanted,  at  the  end  of 
April.  Sow  several  near  together  3  inches 
deep,  the  most  promising  plants  only  to 
be  retained  ultimately.  Very  rich  soil  is 
necessary  to  grow  this  plant  well. 

Bulbs  from  Pots. — Bulbs  that  were 
forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  year  and  have 
been  for  a  short  time  in  a  cold  frame  should 


be  planted  out  in  suitable  positions  now 
— in  shrubberies,  under  trees,  and  similar 
spots,  for  instance.  Roman  Hyacinths  are 
useless  after  forcing,  and  should  be  thrown 
away. 

Clearing  Lawns  of  Weeds. — Daisies 
are  the  commonest  weeds  found  in  lawns, 
and  to  get  them  out  by  hand  is  practically 
impossible.  Lawn  sand  as  advertised  for 
this  purpose  may  be  applied  now  according 
to  directions.  Deep-rooting  plants  such  as 
Dandelions  and  Plantains  must  be  dug  out 
with  as  much  root  as  possible  attached, 
using  an  old  knife  for  the  purpose. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Shading. — This  becomes  necessary  as  the 
sun  gains  power,  and  is  best  provided  by 
means  of  canvas  blinds  attached  to  rollers, 
for  during  dull  periods  the  shade  is  un- 
necessary, in  fact  more  or  less  harmful. 
Where  these  are  not  available  limewash,  or 
preferably  whiting  mixed  with  milk  should 
be  applied  to  the  glass  at  once.  After 
heavy  storms  some  of  this  may  be  found  to 
have  been  washed  off,  and  it  should  be 
replaced  without  delay. 

Potting  Aspidistra. — This  plant,  known 
as  the  Parlour  Palm,  is  a  favourite  for  use 
in  living  rooms,  and  if  carefully  looked  after 
in  respect  of  watering  and  sponging,  it  stands 
such  treatment  better  than  most  plants. 
Plants  that  need  repotting,  or  dividing, 
may  be  attended  to  now.  A  compost  of 
fibrous  loam  2  parts,  leaf -soil  1  part,  with 
some  rough  sand  or  grit,  suits  these  plants 
admirably.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  and 
immediately  over  the  crocks  place  some  of 
the  rougher  portions  of  the  compost.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house for  a  few  weeks  until  the  roots  "  take 
hold  "  of  the  new  soil.  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
and  similar  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Cyclamen  after  Flowering. — Upon  the 
treatment  given  the  roots  now  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  the  flowering  next  winter. 
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Water  should  be  given  less  frequently,  but 
not  even  when  the  leaves  have  disappeared 
should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  dried 
up.  A  shady  frame  Is  a  good  place  for  the 
roots  during  the  summer. 

Petunia. — Plants  from  a  February  sowing, 
and  intended  to  flower  in  pots,  are  now 
ready  for  transference  to  small  pots.  After 
potting  shade  for  a  time,  and  grow  them 
in  a  temperature  of  60°,  but  afterwards  air 
must  be  given  as  freely  as  possible  to  ensure 
sturdy  plants.  Plants  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  beds  should  now  be  pricked  into 
3-inch  pots  rather  than  boxes. 

Deutzia. — Plants  that  have  flowered  in 
pots  in  the  greenhouse  should  have  the  old 
flowering  wood  cut  out,  and  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  make  new  growth,  ae 
next  year's  flowering  depends  on  this. 

Azalea. — As  Azaleas  pass  out  of  bloom 
pick  off  all  seed  pods,  place  the  plants  in 
a  \\ann  greenhouse,  and  encourage  growth 
by  daily  syringing.  Any  necessary  repotting 
may  l>e  carried  out,  plenty  of  peat  being 
included  in  the  compost.  Very  firm  potting 
is  necessary  for  these  plants. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Green  Fly  on  Fruit  Trees.— Early  in 
the  season  many  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are 
attacked  by  aphides,  and  if  prompt  measures 
are  not  taken  in  dealing  with  them,  the 
trees  rapidly  become  smothered,  gro  \\tli 
practically  ceases,  and  the  crops  are  adversely 
affected.  Not  only  trees  growing  on  walls 
but  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  attacked. 
The  remedy  is  to  spray  with  some  effective 
insecticide,  such  as  a  solution  of  quassia 
chips  or  Abol,  two  or  three  times  until  the 
pests  are  cleared,  and  when  doing  this  work 
remember  that  the  insects  are  chiefly  found 
beneath  the  leaves,  where  they  are  less 
easily  attacked. 

Thinning  Peaches  and  Apricots. — 
Where  it  is  evident  that  the  fruit  "  sets  " 
are  so  abundant  that  they  cannot  all  develop 
properly,  thinning  of  the  fruits  is  necessary, 
and  the  earlier  this  work  is  commenced  the 
better.  Like  disbudding,  the  thinning  of 
the  fruits  needs  to  be  extended  over  a  long 
period,  and  should  not  be  finally  completed 
until  "  stoning "  has  taken  place,  as  at 
this  time  a  few  fruits  invariably  drop. 


When  the  work  is  complete  the  fruits  should 
be  about  12  inches  apart. 

Pear  Midge. — Although  Pears  are  much 
more  free  from  diseases  and  pests  than 
Apples,  the  Pear  Midge  does  a  good  deal  of 
damage  early  in  the  year.  Eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  blooms,  ultimately  becoming  enclosed 
as  the  fruit  forms,  and  developing  into 
white  larvae.  The  presence  of  this  pest  can 
be  detected  by  the  Pears  attached  being 
much  larger  than  others  on  the  tree,  and 
the  only  reliable  remedy  is  to  remove  these 
abnormal  fruits  and  burn  them  as  soon  as 
observed,  before  the  larvae  emerge.  The 
grubs  shelter  in  the  soil,  therefore  in  case  of 
very  bad  attacks  it  is  a  commendable  plan 
to  remove  the  surface  soil  around  the  affected 
trees  and  burn  it.  Light  dressings  of  kainit 
in  winter  are  also  recommended. 

Red  Spider. — A  good  many  fruit  trees, 
particularly  those  trained  to  walls  which 
become  very  hot  in  the  sun,  are  attacked 
by  Red  Spider.  When  the  leaves  become 
paler  in  colour  than  they  should  be,  Red 
Spider  is  often  the  cause.  It  is  not  PO  liable 
to  appear  where  trees  are  well  sprayed  or 
washed  by  the  garden  engine  at  frequent 
intervals,  as  it  dislikes  moisture,  therefore 
this  should  be  adopted  as  a  preventive. 
To  rid  trees  already  attacked,  syringe  well 
with  quassia  solution  several  times,  being 
very  careful  to  moisten  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves  thoroughly.  Use  the  mixture — 
not  more  than  4  oz.  of  quassia  chips  should 
be  used  to  1  gallon  of  water — overnight,  and 
syringe  with  clear  water  next  morning. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Pricking  out  Celery. — The  main  crop 
seedlings,  from  setxl  sown  in  March,  are  now 
ready  to  prick  out,  and  this  work  should  not 
be  postponed,  as  Celery  is  impatient  of  a 
check  at  any  period  of  its  growth.  A  suitable 
method  is  to  place  a  layer  of  decayed  manure 
i:i  a  frame,  cover  this  with  .'{  indicts  of  rich, 
sifted  soil,  and  set  out  the  plant-  4  inches 
apart.  The  frame  should  In-  shaded  for  a 
week  or  so  and  kept  cl.i^-d.  after  which  air 
ami  liuht  in  alnmdanrr  niu-t  !M«  given. 
Failing  such  convenience,  cover  a  similarly 
prepared  bed  with  lights  set  on  planks,  or, 
if  a  large  numl>er  of  plants  is  not  required, 
prick  out  the  seedlings  in  boxes. 
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Dwarf  Beans. — A  sowing  of  Canadian 
Wonder  or  Xe  Plus  Ultra  may  be  risked 
now  on  a  sheltered  border  for  an  early  supply. 
Sow  the  seeds  2  inches  deep  and  6  inches 
apart  in  double  rows,  allowing  a  distance  of 
18  inches  between  the  drills.  Dust  with  soot 
and  lime  as  the  Beans  show  through  the 
soil  to  keep  off  slugs. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— The  early  batch  of 
plants  should  now  be  put  out  on  good  soil  ; 
have  the  rows  2\  feet  and  the  plants  2  feet 
apart.  A  good  watering  should  be  given 
when  planting  is  completed,  and  if  the  weather 
remains  dry  this  must  be  repeated. 

Tomatoes. — Those  intended  for  an  out- 
door crop  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  starve 
in  small  pots  ;  repot  them  into  5-inch  pots. 
Treated  thus,  and  grown  on  steadily,  they 
will  be  showing  flower  by  planting  time, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  our  climate. 
Keep  the  plants  to  a  single  stem  by  rubbing 
out  all  side  growths  as  they  appear. 

Runner  Beans. — Make  a  sowing  of 
Scarlet  Emperor  or  Prizewinner  Runner 


Beans  in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse  now,  but 
remove  to  a  cold  frame  immediately  they 
have  germinated.  Meanwhile,  prepare  the 
trenches  by  double  digging,  and  burying 
plenty  of  manure  in  the  lower  spit,  if  the 
work  has  not  been  done  previously. 

Spring  Broccoli.  —  Sow  Snow  White, 
Leamington  or  Mammoth  Spring  White 
Broccoli  now  for  succession.  Sow  also 
Purple  Sprouting  and  during  the  last  days 
of  the  month  any  Winter  Green  of  which  a 
succession  is  desired. 

Herbs. — These  may  be  sown  in  variety 
now  where  necessary.  Sow  in  drills,  and 
in  quantity  according  to  the  probable 
demand.  Parsley  from  an  early  sowing 
should  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  may 
be  planted  elsewhere  if  lifted  carefully. 

General. — Continue  to  sow  Peas,  Spinach, 
Lettuces,  and  Radishes,  for  succession. 
Plant  out  Lettuces  as  they  become  ready, 
water  well,  and  dust  with  soot  and  lime. 
Recently -planted  Cauliflowers  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 


To  Destroy  Snails  and  Slugs.— A  good 
deal  of  harm  is  done  by  snails  and  slugs 
to  many  outdoor  plants,  especially  during  a 
wet  season,  whilst  indoor  plants  are  also 
injured  by  the  same  enemies.  Moreover,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  capture,  and  except  on 
bare  land  it  is  impossible  to  apply  anything 
to  the  ground  whereby  they  may  be  destroyed. 
Where  certain  crops  which  cover  a  consider- 
able area  are  concerned,  a  certain  amount  of 
good  can  be  done  by  sowing  lines  of  soot 
between  the  plants,  whilst  a  line  of  sawdust 
between  a  well-known  harbouring  place  and 
the  beds  may  sometimes  save  the  crops.  On 
clear  ground  a  dressing  of  unslaked  lime 
applied  very  early  on  a  dewy  morning  will 
dispose  of  a  considerable  number,  whilst 
when  they  are  present  amongst  rock  plants 
or  plants  in  houses  it  is  necessary  to  set 
traps  to  catch  them.  Effective  traps  are 
Oranges,  Apples,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips,  cut 
in  two  and  placed  face  downwards.  By 
examining  the  traps  every  morning  a  large 
number  of  slugs  and  snails  may  soon  be 
destroyed.  A  good  time  to  capture  them 
feeding  is  during  the  late  evening,  the  search 


being  aided  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  This 
is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  case  of  ferns 
and  Orchids. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. — The  decora- 
tive red  and  yellow  fruits  of  these  plants 
make  them  useful  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion during  late  summer,  autumn  and  early 
winter,  for  they  last  in  good  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  They  are  usually  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
during  February  or  March.  It  is  necessary 
from  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  until 
the  fruits  are  set  that  the  plants  should  not 
receive  a  check,  for  if  they  once  become 
stunted  they  rarely  make  a  satisfactory 
recovery.  A  good  compost  for  Chillies  and 
Capsicums  is  composed  of  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part 
well  rotted  manure,  such  as  is  taken  from 
an  old  mushroom  bed,  and  one  part  sand. 
Repot  when  necessary,  allowing  pots  5  or  6 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  final  potting. 
Grow  in  a  warm  and  moist  but  well-ventilated 
greenhouse,  and  supply  manure  water  after 
the  fruits  are  set.  Seedsmen  offer  mixed 
seed  and  packets  of  special  varieties. 


The  Chinese  Wistaria,  one  of  the  finest  hardy  climbing  plants. 
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Something    You   May   Have    Forgotten 


WHEN  to  Clip  Hedges.— Ques- 
tions are  often  asked  as  to  the 
correct  time  for  cutting  hedges, 
many  people  having  apparently  the  idea 
that  clipping  at  certain  seasons  is  detri- 
mental to  a  hedge.  Clipping  may,  how- 
ever, be  done  at  any  season  so  far  as  the 
health  of  the  hedge  is  concerned,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shrubs  having  a  more  important 
bearing  upon  the  matter  than  their  health. 
As  a  rule,  the  proper  time  to  clip  is  when  the 
hedge  becomes  unsightly.  Some  people  may 
clip  a  Privet  hedge  three  or  four  times  during 
summer  and  Thorn  hedges  are  often  cut 
twice.  Holly  and  Yew,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  usually  clipped  but  once,  that  being  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  If  a  very 
severe  cutting  back  is  necessary,  it  had  better 
be  done  during  winter  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
hedges  and  in  April  in  the  case  of  evergreens. 
Empress  Pansies. — One  of  the  best  strains 
of  Pansies  to  be  procured  at  the  present  time 
is  that  known  as  the  Empress  strain.  From 
seeds  sown  in  May  fine  vigorous  plants  may 
be  obtained  to  bloom  the  following  spring. 
These  plants  are  remarkable  for  their  large, 
shapely  flowers  and  wonderful  colouring, 
for  from  a  packet  of  seeds,  plants  with 
bronze,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  flowers 
may  be  obtained,  the  blotching  of  the  flowers 
in  many  cases  being  bold  and  richly  coloured. 
They  are  easily  grown,  and  make  a  very 
effective  display  ;  in  fact  one  of  the  best 
displays  of  spring  bedding  ever  seen  in  the 
public  parks  was  almost  entirely  of  these 
Empress  Pansies. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Manure. — The  amateur 
Sweet  Pea  fancier  is  usually  on  the  look-out 
for  a  means  whereby  he  may  secure  better 
plants  and  flowers  than  his  rival,  and  in  so 
doing  sometimes  defeats  his  own  object. 
One  fertile  source  of  mischief  is  the  applica- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  rich  manure  to  the 
soil  immediately  before  sowing.  Such  treat- 
ment of  ground  is  detrimental  to  most  plants 
and  most  certainly  to  Sweet  Peas.  Pro- 
viding the  soil  is  naturally  deep  and  good,  a 
normal  dressing  of  manure  two  or  three 
months  before  sowing  the  seeds  or  placing 


plants  out,  coupled  with  deep  digging,  is 
usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  excellent 
results,  and  if  the  soil  be  shallow  and  the 
subsoil  poor,  the  grower  may  then,  instead 
of  adding  a  large  amount  of  rank  manure, 
remove  some  of  the  subsoil,  and  make  up 
the  deficiency  with  good  turf  loam.  Many 
failures  in  Sweet  Pea  culture  can  be  traced 
to  over- manuring. 

To  Kill  Greenfly  on  Roses. — People 
are  often  troubled  during  late  spring  and 
early  summer  by  the  presence  of  green  and 
black  fly  or  aphis  on  their  Rose  trees,  and 
if  steps  are  not  taken  to  eradicate  the  pest 
at  once,  the  trees  or  bushes  suffer  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  A  good  insecticide  to  use 
in  the  form  of  a  spray  may  be  prepared; by 
dissolving.  1  Ib.  of  soft  soap  in  2  gallons  of 
water ;  then  boil  2  Ib.  of  quassia  chips  in 
4  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour,  strain  the 
mixture,  add  the  two  together,  and  make 
up  to  15  .gallons  with  clear  water.  This  can 
be  applied  during  evening  or  early  morning 
with  good  results.  A  pint  of  paraffin  may  be 
mixed  in  with  the  soft  soap  water,  but  if 
this  is  added,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  liquid  well  stirred  while  it  is  being  used, 
otherwise  it  may  separate  from  the  other  part 
of  the  mixture  and  be  applied  irregularly. 

Weeping  Trees. — Trees  with  pendulous 
branches  are  usually  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  owners  of  gardens,  for  such  trees,  when 
conveniently  placed  on  lawns,  offer  ideal 
retreats  on  hot  summer  days,  and  form 
pleasant  rallying  places  for  afternoon  tea. 
Two  of  the  best  trees  for  this  purpose  are 
the  common  Weeping  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior 
pendula)  and  the  Weeping  Wych  Elm 
(Ulmus  montana  pendula),  for  both  are 
vigorous  varieties  which  allow  plenty  of 
space  beneath  their  branches.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  air  of 
lightness  into  the  garden,  the  introduction 
of  the  Weeping  Birch  is  to  be  desired,  whilst 
Salix  Babylonica  and  S.  elegantissima  are 
ideal  pendant  trees  to  plant  near  water. 
The  Weeping  Beech  is  a  curious  but  decora- 
tive tree,  for  its  branches  are  developed  at 
all  sorts  of  angles  and  in  a  picturesque  way. 
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The  Mountain  Clematis  (Clematis  montana)  on  a  cottage  in  Gloucestershire. 


Hardy   Perennial   Climbing    Plants 


THERE  are  many  ways  in  which 
hardy  twiners  and  climbers  may 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  decor- 
ation of  the  garden.  They  can  be  used 
for  covering  arbours,  arches,  porches,  walls, 
pergolas,  fences,  pillars,  trellises,  and 
verandas.  The  character  of  the  garden 
is  much  improved  and  made  more  inter- 
esting by  using  climbers  liberally,  cspcei- 
ally  to  hide  bare  fences  and  walls  or  to 
form  screens.  In  most  instances  we  expect 
climbers  to  make  a  lot  of  growth,  so  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  \\ell 
manured,  as  the  probability  is  most  ot  the 
plants  will  remain  undisturbed  for  some 
years,  receiving  merely  an  annual  dressing 
of  manure  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
Attention  to  the  training  of  the  shoots, 
especially  in  the  early  years  after  planting, 
means  much  towards  success  \\ith  hardy 
climbers.  Wood  is  the  best  and  m<»t  natural 
material  to  use  for  arbours  and  other 
structures  on  uhirh  climltere  are  trained. 


The  only  objection  to  rustic  arches,  poles 
with  rough  spurs,  and  wooden  trellises  is 
that  the  wood  so  soon  rots  at  the  ground 
level.  The  life  of  poles  is  increased  by  first 
coating  the  portion  to  be  buried  with  tar 
or  creosote.  Though  not  of  so  natural  an 
appearance  as  wood,  iron  and  wire  are 
frequently  used  for  arches,  pillars,  and 
pergolas  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
especially  as  they  last  Mich  a  long  time. 

Aristolochia  Sipho( Dutchman's  Pipe). 
— A  North  American  plant  of  rapid  twining 
growth.  It  is  deciduous,  with  large,  attrac- 
tive leaves  and  curious  yellow  and  purple 
Mir.ikrd  HMU.-IS  ivsrmhliiig  a  pi]K\  This 
plant  will  reach  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
looks  best  on  the  stem  of  a  J>ig  tree.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  frame 
in  .hily. 

Bignonia  radicans  (Trumpet  Flower). 
— To  grow  this  climber  most  successfully  a 
\\  um  position  is  necessary,  so  choose  a  wall 
or  a  veranda  facing  south.  The  orange-red 
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flowers  are  trumpet-shaped,  opening  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  increased  by 
cuttings  in  July  or  September.  A  second 
kind  (B.  grandiflora)  from  China,  has  larger, 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  but  is  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  preceding. 

Galystegia      pubescens      flore      pleno 
(Double  Bindweed). — A  Chinese  perennial 


The  Lily  Tree  (Magnolia  conspicua)  trained  up  house  wall 

climber  with  Convolvulus-like  double  pale 
rose  flowers,  known  also  as  C.  hederacea. 
The  plants  grew  about  6  feet  high,  dying 
down  to  the  ground  each  autumn.  When 
supported  with  a  few  pea-sticks  in  the 
border,  against  a  fence,  or  twining  up  a 
porch  they  are  very  effective.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  slender 
creeping  roots.  A  second  kind,  C.  sylvatica 


(C.  sylvestris)  has  large  white  flowers  ;  as 
the  roots  spread  freely  in  the  soil,  plant  it 
against  a  fence  or  railings  in  a  semi-wild 
part,  not  in  the  garden  proper. 

Clematis. — There    is    no    more    popular 
hardy   climber  than  the  Clematis.     One  or 
two  should  be  grown  in  the  smallest  garden. 
They  can  be  used  to  cover  any  structure 
from   a   few    feet    to    50    feet 
high.     A  selection  of  different 
sorts   will   ensure  a  succession 
of     flowers     from     April     to 
October.       C.     montana     has 
white    flowers    in    April    and 
May.     This    is    the     best    to 
plant     against     the     dwelling- 
house   to   cover   an   extensive 
wall    space  ;    var.    rubens    has 
rosy -red    flowers.       C.    Flam- 
mula,      the     Virgin's     Bower, 
is    deliciously    fragrant ;     the 
small    creamy  -  white    flowers 
open  in  August  and  September. 
A  delightful  plant  for  porches, 
arbours,  and    verandas    is  the 
var.  rubro    marginata,  having 
white  flowers  tipped  with  red. 
There    are     numerous    named 
varieties  ;  a  dozen  of  the  best 
to  furnish    flowers    from   May 
to    October    are     as    follows : 
Lady    Londesborough,    blush, 
with  purple  bars  ;  Nellie  Moser, 
white     tinted,    with     carmine 
bars ;     Marcel    Moser,    violet- 
mauve,     with     reddish    bars ; 
Alba   magna,    white  ;     Beauty 
of  Worcester,  violet-blue  ;  Blue 
Gem,  soft  blue  ;  Lady  Caroline 
Neville,    soft     lavender,    with 
mauve  bars  ;  Belle  of  Woking, 
silver  grey  ;   Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh,     pure     white ;     Gipsy 
Queen,  velvety- purple  ;    Jack- 
manii, violet- purple,  Snow  White  Jackmanii, 
pure  white.     Soil  containing  plenty  of  old 
mortar   rubble   will    be    found   to   suit   the 
Clematis.     A  useful  rule  to  follow  in  pruning 
Clematis  is  to  attend  to  the  early-flowering 
sorts  as  soon  as  they  fade,  about  the  end 
of  June,   the  remainder  should   be   pruned 
in  February.    The  popular  Jackmanii  should 
have  the  previous  year's  growths  shortened 


The  purple  Clematis  Jackmanii.  smothering  an  arch  with  leaf  and  blossom. 
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to  half  their  length  during  February.  A 
western  aspect  suits  this  plant  best,  as  the 
hot  sunshine  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems 
seems  to  be  harmful. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  Chilian  climber  with  orange-red 
flowers  freely  produced  in  late  summer  and 


Lord  Neville,  heliotrope  blue. 


autumn.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  the 
shoots  grow  10  feet  or  more  in  height, 
dying  down  to  the  ground  in  late  autumn. 
The  roots  delight  in  light,  well-drained  soil, 
and,  as  they  are  not  very  hardy,  a  mound 
of  ashes  over  the  roots  in  winter  assists  in 
protecting  them  from  frost.  Seeds  form  a 
ready  means  of  increase. 
Humulus  Lupulus  (Common  Hop).— 


A  valuable  plant  to  grow  when  abundance  of 
leaf  is  desired  in  summer  only  ;  the  stems 
are  killed  to  the  ground  in  autumn.  It  is 
a  most  useful  climber  to  provide  deep  shade, 
as  it  grows  20  feet  or  more,  and  has  dense 
leafage.  The  Hop  makes  a  lovely  shady 
arbour  or  pergola.  Propagated  by  division. 
Jasminum  (Jasmine). 
— The  White  Jasmine  (J. 
officinale)  bears  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  summer, 
and  the  Winter  Jasmine 
(J.  nudiflorum)  is  wreathed 
with  golden-yellow  blos- 
soms in  mid-winter.  Both 
are  well-known  climbers 
for  the  suburban  and  villa 
garden.  Nowhere  are  they 
more  beautiful  than  on  a 
porch  or  garden  fence. 
Prune  the  Winter  Jasmine 
fairly  hard  in  March  ;  the 
growths  of  the  White  Jas- 
mine may  be  thinned  in 
spring,  but  not  hard 
pruned.  Cuttings  root 
readily  in  a  cold  frame 
from  July  to  September, 
or  the  lower  branches  may 
be  layered. 

Lathyrus  latifolius 
(Everlasting  Pea).— This 
is  an  old-fashioned  peren- 
nial, often  seen  growing 
against  the  porch  or  fence 
in  a  cottage  garden.  The 
average  height  is  6  feet ; 
the  growths  are  best  sup- 
ported by  twiggy  pea- 
sticks.  The  Perennial  Pea 
should  find  a  place  at 
the  back  of  every  fairly 
wide  herbaceous  border. 
Another  use  is  as  a  screen 
to  separate  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden. 
The  flowers  are  very  attractive,  and 
valuable  for  cutting.  They  are  in  beauty 
from  July  to  September.  The  ordinary 
kind  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  Pearl 
is  a  splendid  white  variety  and  delicatus 
has  pretty  blush-pink  flowers. 

Lonicera    (Honeysuckle). — The  climb- 
ing   Honeysuckles    are    favourites    in    both 
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small  and  large  gar- 
dens, and  are  suit- 
able for  a  variety  of 
purposes ;  there  is 
nothing  prettier  or 
more  fragrant  with 
which  to  clothe  ar- 
bours, porches,  veran- 
das, and  arches.  The 
Wild  Honeysuckle  of 
the  hedgerow  (L. 
Periclymenum),  with 
fragrant  reddish-yel- 
low flowers,  is  delight- 
ful from  June  to 
September;  the 
variety  serotina,  the 
late  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle, bears  redder 
flowers  in  autumn. 
The  blooms  of  bel- 
gica,  a  strong  growing 
variety,  are  reddish 

outside  and  yellow  inside  ;  another  variety, 
pallidum,  has  very  fragrant  creamy-yellow 
blooms.  L.  japonica  flexuosa  is  an  ever- 
green climber  with  red  and  white  flowers  ; 


The  Hop  as  a  garden  climbing  plant. 


var.  Halliana  is 
yellow  and  white, 
deliciously  fragrant ; 
var.  aureo-reticulata, 
a  free-growing  ever- 
green, has  prettily 
netted  yellow  and 
green  leaves,  and  in 
late  summer  and 
autumn  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Honeysuckles 
are  readily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings 
or  layers. 

Passiflora  caerulea 
(Passion  Flower). — 
Though  only  hardy 
in  the  south  and 
west,  this  plant,  if 
cut  down  by  frost  in 
the  London  district, 
generally  shoots  up 
again  the  following 

year.  Give  it  a  warm,  sunny  position.  It 
is,  perhaps,  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
draping  a  veranda,  porch,  or  wall.  The  pale 
blue  flowers,  borne  freely  in  summer,  are  2 


An  arch  festooned  with  the  climbing  Rose,  Manda's  Triumph. 
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inches  or  more  across.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  Constance  Elliott.  Cut- 
tings root  readily  in  a  frame  during  late 
summer  and  autumn.  In  warm  gardens 
the  egg-shaped  fruits  are  ornamental  in 
autumn. 

Periploca  graeca  (Silk  Vine).— This 
is  a  rapid  deciduous  (leaf -losing)  twiner,  and 
from  July  to  September  has  curious  purplish- 
brown  flowers.  Interesting  and  pretty  on 
an  arch.  Propagated  from  cuttings  and 
layers. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  (Knot- 
weed). — One  of  the  loveliest  of  all  climbers. 
It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  delightful  for 
arbours  and  tall  fences.  A  very  pleasing 
effect  is  secured  when  this  climbing  Knot- 
weed  is  planted  in  a  shrubbery  and  the 
growth  encouraged  to  ramble  up  a  tall 
Holly  or  other  tree,  which  in  a  few  years  it 
will  effectively  clothe  with  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers  during  summer.  Increased 
by  cuttings. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum  (Flame 
Flower). — This  is  a  brilliant  climber  that 
requires  a  cool,  moist  position  in  which  to 
grow.  When  the  plants  are  in  congenial 
surroundings  the  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  scarlet  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
The  plants  die  down  annually  in  autumn. 
Plant  in  leafy  soil  in  partial  shade.  Pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  roots. 


Vitis  (Vine). — Everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  Vitis  (Ampelopsis) 
quinquefolia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing  and  most  popular  climbers  for 
town  and  suburban  gardens.  Buildings 
draped  with  the  long  slender  growths  are 
especially  pleasing  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  turn  a  vivid  red.  Veitch's  Ampelopsis 
(Vitis  inconstans)  has  smaller  leaves,  and  is 
self-clinging,  soon  clothing  a  wall  or  fence 
with  its  glossy  green  leaves,  which  turn  to 
many  pleasing  shades  of  red  in  autumn. 
Both  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or 
layers  in  September. 

Wistaria. — This  beautiful  hardy  climber 
is  a  charming  plant  for  clothing  the  walls  of 
houses,  verandas,  and  arbours.  The  long 
drooping  racemes  of  mauve  flowers  are  most 
attractive.  The  Wistarias  are  of  vigorous 
growth,  though  slow  for  a  year  or  two  after 
planting.  They  bloom  in  spring  before  the 
development  of  the  leaves,  and  a  few  flowers 
are  also  produced  by  the  Common  Chinese 
Wistaria  in  summer.  Wistaria  Sinensis 
(Chinensis)  is  from  China,  and  has  lilac, 
purple,  or  mauve  flowers.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  alba.  The  Japanese  Wistaria  multi- 
juga  has  blossoms  similar  in  colour,  but  the 
racemes  are  very  much  longer,  1£  to  2  feet 
in  length.  A  white  variety  of  this  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  white  Chinese  Wistaria.  Pro- 
pagation is  by  layers,  grafts,  and  seeds. 


Bone  Meal. — Ground  bones  or  bone  meal 
form  an  easy  and  safe  manure  to  use  for 
any  plants  which  require  phosphates,  and 
although  its  action  is  slower  than  that  of 
various  chemical  manures,  its  effects  last  for 
a  much  longer  time.  For  heavy  ground  it  is 
of  special  value,  and  anyone  requiring  a 
dressing  for  a  lawn  where  the  grass  is  in 
need  of  a  fertiliser  cannot  go  far  wrong  by 
using  bone  meal.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  are  more  rapid  in  their  effect, 
but  the  result  is  not  so  far-reaching,  whilst 
they  are  dangerous  manures  for  inexperienced 
people  to  handle.  Too  strong  an  application 
may  go  far  towards  ruining  instead  of 
invigorating  a  crop,  and  the  amateur  of 
limited  experience  would  be  well  advised 
to  rely  upon  bone  meal. 


Carnation  Cuttings. — Most  Carnations 
may  be  increased  quite  as  easily  by  means 
of  cuttings  as  by  layers  and  much  more 
quickly.  Tree  Carnations  are  nearly  always 
raised  from  cuttings.  Large  growers  insert 
them  by  thousands  in  beds  of  sand  in  warm 
and  moist  houses,  but  the  amateur  may  raise 
his  plants  quite  well  by  taking  cuttings  any 
time  during  spring  or  summer,  and  inserting 
them  in  pots  or  a  bed  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  a  close  but  cool  frame.  Border 
Carnations  and  Pinks  may  be  increased  in  a 
similar  way.  The  frame  must  be  shaded 
from  bright  sun  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 
If  no  bottom  heat  is  available  either  from 
hot  water  pipes  or  a  mild  hotbed  the 
Carnation  cuttings  will  take  longer  to 
form  roots. 
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eiimbinq    Plants   from   Seed 


THE  number  of  annual  plants  of 
climbing  habit  (those  that  bloom 
the  same  year  in  which  seed  is 
sown)  is  small,  yet  they  are  so  valuable 
that  no  garden  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
them.  They  add  welcome  variety  and 
considerable  charm,  and  pretty  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  training  them  over  arbour, 
trellis,  veranda,  arch,  or  screen.  Bare  fences 
and  walls,  particularly  in  the  town  and 
suburban  garden,  may  be  clothed  with  them, 
providing  the  growths  are  supported  by  a 
row  of  tall  stokes.  Nasturtiums,  Convol- 
vulus, or  Sweet  IV;vs  (which  latter  will  be 
dealt  with  separately  later),  form  a  most 
attractive  screen  between  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden.  Seeds  of  all  those  named 
below  may  be  sown  during  March  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower,  but  as  it  is  very 
desirable  in  most  districts  to  get  early 
growth  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a 
heated  greenhouse,  or,  failing  this,  in  a  frame, 
so  that  large  plants  may  be  ready  to  put 
out  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Butterfly  Bean. — Climbing  Butterfly  is 
a  flowering  bean  which  may  be  grown  on  an 
arbour  or  trellis,  and  in  the  same  way  as 
one  grows  the  runner  bean.  The  clusters  of 
flowers  are  salmon-pink  and  white.  They 
are  followed  by  edible  pods.  As  the  seeds 
germinate  very  quickly  and  the  plants 
grow  rapidly  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow  under 
glass  ;  sow  out  of  doors  in  early  May. 

Convolvulus  major. — An  indispensable 
fast-growing  and  free-flowering  half-hardy 
climber.  The  plants  may  be  used  in  sunny 
spots  wherever  climbers  can  be  grown. 
There  are  numerous  shades  of  colour,  the 
most  distinct  flowers  being  those  in  crimson, 
blue,  purple,  rose,  white,  or  striped.  If  the 
seeds  are  not  sown  under  glass — which  is 
it  ;tll\  preferable — put  them  in  the  soil  out 
of  doors  early  in  April. 

Cucurbita  (Ornamental  Gourd). — The 
varieties  of  Ornamental  Gourd  are  both 
curious  and  attractive,  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  wealth  of  flowers.  The 
fruits  of  the  different  sorts  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  colour.  They  may  be  used  to 


clothe  pillars,  arches,  verandas,  and  arbours. 
To  support  the  weight  of  the  fruit  and  prevent 
the  wind  damaging  the  stems,  the  plants 
should  be  securely  fastened  to  supports. 
Their  cultivation  may  be  described  as  similar 
to  that  of  the  vegetable  marrow.  Gourds 
delight  in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  a 
mulching  of  rotted  manure  about  midsummer 
is  of  benefit.  Raise  the  seeds  in  the  green- 
house early  in  April,  grow  the  seedlings 
singly  in  5-  or  6-inch  pots,  and  plant  them 
outside  the  first  week  in  June.  The  pro- 
spective grower  may  choose  between  a 
packet  of  seeds  of  mixed  Ornamental  Gourds 
or  a  selection  from  the  following  sorts,  seeds 
of  which  are  sold  separately  :  Apple-shaped, 
Egg-shaped,  Bi-coloured,  Orange,  Pear- 
shaped,  Striped,  and  Waited. 

Mina  lobata. — A  pretty  free-flowering, 
-half-hardy  annual  climber,  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  supported  by  a  few  pea- 
sticks.  The  buds  are  cherry-red,  and  the 
open  flowers  orange-yellow,  eventually  get- 
ting lighter  in  colour.  Raise  the  plants  in 
pote  in  the  greenhouse  in  March,  and  plant 
out  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Nasturtium  majus  (Tropaeolum  majus). 
— The  Climbing  Nasturtium  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  annual  climbers,  being  in- 
dispensable for  covering  bare  wooden  fences 
in  the  suburban  garden,  or  for  screening 
pillars,  verandas  and  arches.  Nasturtiums 
should  not  have  rich  soil,  otherwise  they  pro- 
duce so  much  foliage  that  many  of  the 
flowers  are  hidden.  It  is  easy  to  raise  the 
plants  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
early  in  April,  or  to  sow  seeds  out  of  doom 
towards  the  end  of  this  month.  A  packet 
of  seeds  of  mixed  tall  Nasturtiums  will 
suffice  for  a  small  garden,  but  should  one 
or  two  separate  colours  be  denied  seeds  of 
the  following  sorts  may  be  bought :  scarlet, 
yellow,  cn-aiii\  \\lntr.  n»r.  and  crimson. 

Tropaeolum  canaricnse  (Canary 
Creeper). — This  is  a  very  pretty  climber 
that  is  most  suitably  accommodated  on 
pea-sticks.  The  canary-yellow  flowers  are 
prettily  fringed.  Sow  in  pots  in  a  frame 
in  March  or  out  of  doors  in  April. 
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THE  Hardy  Passion  Flower.— 
Passiflora  caerulea,  var.  Constance 
Elliott,  is  the  hardiest  of  the  Passion 
Flowers,  and  it  is  a  plant  of  vigorous 
growth  in  the  South  Midlands  and  South  of 
England  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  walls,  trellises,  or  even  pergolas 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  Quite 
small  plants  cover  a  wall  15  to  20  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  width  in  two  or  three 
years,  whilst  the  white  and  blue  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  golden  egg-shaped 
fruits,  are  borne  in  profusion  throughout 
summer.  It  thrives  in  any  good  garden  soil,' 
and  should  have  all  secondary  branches 
pruned  back  to  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the 
base  in  February  each  year.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  train  in  a  young  branch  and  remove 
an  old  one  now  and  then. 

Cuttings  of  Hardy  Plants. — Though 
it  is  not  a  common  practice  to  propagate 
herbaceous  perennials  by  means  of  cuttings, 
in  some  instances  it  is  a  very  desirable 
method  of  increase.  Take  the  herbaceous 
Phlox  as  an  example.  The  roots  of  a  scarce 
or  new  sort  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
divide  successfully  in  autumn  or  spring, 
but  it  is  often  possible  in  April  or  May  to 
take  off  several  cuttings  and  still  leave 
sufficient  growth  on  the  plant  for  late  summer 
flowering.  Then  from  the  general  stock  of 
plants  a  few  shoots  may  be  inserted  when 
thinning  the  crowded  young  growths  in 
spring.  If  inserted  in  a  propagating  frame, 
preferably  slightly  heated,  a  good  supply 
of  young  plants  can  be  grown  which  will 
bloom  in  autumn  after  the  flowers  on  the 
old  roots  are  fading,  and  thus  considerably 
prolong  the  season  of  flowering.  Other 
perennials  which  may  be  propagated  in  this 
way  are  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Helenium,  Shasta 
Daisy,  Galega,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Monarda 
didyma,  and  Veronica. 

Cuttings  in  Sand. — The  fact  may  not 
be  fully  understood  that  a  large  number  of 
plants  may  be  propagated  during  spring  by 
inserting  soft  or  green  cuttings  in  moist  silver 
sand  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  close  greenhouse. 
The  sand  may  either  be  made  into  a  bed  on  a 


stage  or  used  in  boxes  or  pans.  It  must  be 
made  level,  pressed  slightly,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth. 
Give  them  a  good  watering  at  once,  and 
subsequently  when  necessary,  shade  from 
bright  sun,  and  roots  may  be  expected  in 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  Fuchsia,  Lobelia, 
Bouvardia,  Alternanthera,  Irisine,  Carna- 
tions, and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum  are  a  few  kinds  to  increase  in 
this  way.  The  young  plants  must  be  potted 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted. 

To  Cover  Ground  Beneath  Trees.— It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  plant 
wherewith  to  cover  the  ground  beneath  the 
branches  of  trees  where  the  shade  is  too  dense 
or  the  drip  too  great  to  allow  grass  to  flourish. 
But  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  planting 
the  common  or  Irish  Ivy  or  the  green  or  sil- 
ver-variegated forms  of  Euonymus  radicans. 
These  plants  thrive  excellently  in  shade,  and 
need  little  attention  save  an  annual  cutting 
over  in  spring.  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum 
calycinum)  and  Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor) 
are  two  useful  flowering  plants  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  former  bears  yellow  flowers, 
and  requires  cutting  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  ground  each  spring,  the  latter  produces 
blue  flowers  and  needs  no  pruning.  The 
ground  must  be  forked  up  before  planting. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — Evergreen 
shrubs  cannot  be  transplanted  so  success- 
fully as  deciduous  kinds  between  October 
and  'March,  although  it  is  often  done  during 
mild  weather.  The  best  time  for  the  work 
is  either  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  April 
and  May.  Favourable  weather  should  be 
chosen  ;  a  mild,  showery  day  is  preferable. 
When  cold  winds  prevail  the  roots  are  dried 
up  if  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  only,  which 
is  the  very  thing  it  is  important  to  avoid. 
It  is  usually  possible  to  judge  pretty  nearly 
the  size  of  the  roots  before  actually  lifting 
the  plants,  and  thus  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  holes  being  prepared  before- 
hand. Tread  the  soil  firmly  after  planting, 
and  finally  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  ; 
during  dry  weather  repeat  this  watering 
frequently  throughout  the  season. 
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Common    Gardening    Terms    Explained 


THE  various  terms  used  among  gar- 
deners often  prove  bewildering  to  the 
amateur,  and  these  notes  are  written 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  meanings 
of  some  of  the  commonest  terms. 

Ball. — Plants  are  always  lifted  if  possible 
with  a  good  "  ball,"  which  means  with 
sufficient  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  to  prevent 
undue  check. 

Bleeding. — As  a  rule  this  refers  to  the 
flow  of  sap  following  the  cutting  of  shoots 
at  the  wrong  season,  though  some  plants 
will  "  bleed  "  at  almost  any  time  if  cut,  the 
Indiarubber  plant  for  example. 

Break. — A  shoot  is  said  to  "  break " 
when  it  makes  visible  growth  after  it  has 
been  "  pinched  "  or  "  stopped."  A  "  natural 
break  "  occurs  when  fresh  growth  is  produced 
in  a  natural  manner  without  pinching. 

Callus. — This  is  a  ring  of  tissue  that 
forms  at  the  base  of  a  cutting,  usually  in  a 
few  weeks  after  it  is  inserted  ;  subsequently 
roots  issue  from  the  callus. 

Compost. — A  "  compost  "  is  a  mixture 
of  soils  made  for  the  purpose  of  potting 
plants. 

Close. — A  "  close  "  atmosphere  is  often 
advised  for  the  rooting  of  certain  cuttings,  or 
to  encourage  the  quick  recovery  of  newly 
potted  plants.  It  means  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  without  ventilation. 

Clump. — A  clump  indicates  a  good-sized 
root  of  herbaceous  plant,  such  as  Phlox, 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  etc. 

Crown. — This  means  a  growth  possessing 
a  bud,  usually  near  or  in  the  soil,  from  which 
growth  springs  annually. 

Crown-bud.— In  reference  to  Chrysan- 
themums, the  crown-bud  is  the  flower  bud 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  first  growth 
made  direct  from  the  cutting. 

Damping  Down.— This  is  carried  out 
in  greenhouses  by  syringing  the  floors  and 
other  vacant  spaces.  The  object  is  t<>  U  «•«•[> 
the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist  for  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  and  it  is  essential  chiefly 
in  bright,  sunny  weather. 

Damping  Off.— Seedlings  "damp  off" 
when  they  are  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere 


and  are  over- watered,  especially  if  they  are 
growing  thickly  together.  Under  such  con- 
ditions they  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  as 
indicated  by  the  stems  turning  black  and 
decaying  at  the  soil  level. 

Drawn. — Plants  are  said  to  be  "drawn  " 
when  the  growth  has  become  elongated, 
owing  to  insufficient  light,  or  owing  to  their 
being  placed  too  far  from  the  glass. 

Dress. — To  "  dress  "  ground  is  to  apply 
manure  or  any  other  substance,  such  appli- 
cations being  termed  "  dressings." 

Dusting. — The  application  of  lime,  soot, 
and  similar  materials  to  soil  or  plants,  as 
a  protection  against  or  remedy  for  insect 
attacks. 

Forcing. — This  term  explains  the  process 
of  bringing  plants  to  maturity  out  of  their 
natural  season  by  means  of  a  heated  glass- 
house. 

Flag. — Plants  "  flag  "  when  their  leaves 
lose  their  stiffness  and  droop,  a  condition 
usually  caused  by  dryness  at  the  roots. 

Harden  Off. — Plants  raised  in  a  warm 
temperature  require  to  be  inured  to  cooler 
conditions  gradually  if  they  are  to  be  planted 
outside  later,  and  this  process  the  gardener 
terms  "  hardening  them  off,"  or  sometimes 
merely  "  hardening." 

Hotbed. — A  hotbed  is  a  large  bulk  of 
fresh  manure — often  with  leaves  added — 
made  into  a  square  or  oblong  bed,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  "  bottom  heat "  for 
the  cultivation  of  various  plants. 

Leggy. — Synonymous  with  "drawn," 
already  explained  ;  but  also  used  occasion- 
ally to  describe  plants  of  which  the  stems 
have  l)ecomo  bare  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
lower  loaves. 

Leaf-mould. — This  useful  ingredient  of 
most  potting  soils  is  formed  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  leaves  in  a  heap  to  decay,  a 
process  which  takes  t  \\elve  months. 

Pinch. — A  plant  is  said  to  !*•  "  pinched" 
when  the  growing  joints  are  remmed.  to 
induce  the  fiii-niatioii  of  "side  shoots." 

Piping. — Pinks  are  often  propagated  by 
"  pipings,"  these  being  made  by  pulling 
out  the  tops  of  the  shoot*. 
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Plunge. — Plants  in  pots  are  "  plunged  " 
when  placed,  just  as  they  are,  in  ashes,  soil, 
or  other  material ;  bulbs  when  potted  for 
indoor  flowering  are  "  plunged  "  in  ashes  ; 
and  pots  of  cuttings,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
"  plunged  "  in  coco-nut  fibre. 

Potting  On. — This  work  consists  of  re- 
potting plants  into  larger  pots  than  those 
previously  occupied. 

Potting  Off. — Cuttings  or  seedlings  grow- 
ing several  in  a  pot  or  box  are  said  to  be 
"  potted  "  off  when  each  is  given  a  small 
separate  pot. 

Prick  Out. — Seedlings  are  "  pricked  out " 
by  transplanting  so  that  they  may  have 
more  room  for  development. 

Propagator. — A  "propagator"  is  a 
name  often  given  to  a  propagating  case, 
which  is  a  box-like  contrivance  with  a  glass 
cover  and  heated  from  underneath  ;  it  is 
used  for  the  propagation  of  cuttings  which 
need  a  close  atmosphere  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  roots. 

Repot. — When  a  plant  is  repotted  it  is 
tipped  out  of  its  pot,  and  after  some  of  the 
old  soil  has  been  removed,  it  is  repotted  in 
another  and  usually  a  larger  pot. 

Rose. — An  appliance  for  placing  on  the 
spout  of  a  watering  can  to  ensure  a  spray  of 
water,  instead  of  one  heavy  stream,  as  would 
be  the  case  otherwise. 

Sappy. — "Sappy"  growths  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and  are  usually  caused  by  excessive 
manuring  or  by  soil  not  sufficiently  firm. 


Set. — This  term  indicates  the  formation 
of  fruit  after  the  flowers  have  faded. 

Side-shoots.  —  Growths  that  develop 
from  buds  situated  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  a  main  growth  are  termed  "  side- 
shoots." 

Spraying. — This  is  another  word  for 
syringeing,  the  water  being  emitted  in  the 
form  of  a  spray ;  or,  more  correctly,  it 
has  reference  to  the  use  of  a  spraying 
machine. 

Start. — Plants  are  "  started  "  into  growth 
by  being  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature 
and  given  more  water  than  hitherto. 

Stock. — This  wrord  has  a  double  meaning 
for  gardeners.  It  may  be  used  to  indicate 
a  number  of  plants,  often  of  one  kind,  and 
it  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  plant  upon 
which  another  is  budded  or  grafted. 

Stop. — The  growth  of  plants  is  "  stopped  " 
temporarily  by  "  pinching  "  (which  see). 

Strike. — A  cutting  is  said  to  "  strike  " 
when  it  forms  roots. 

Taking  Buds. — A  chrysanthemum  bud 
is  "  taken  "  when  it  is  left !  It  is  really 
"  secured  "  by  removing  all  the  smaller  buds 
on  the  same  growth. 

Top-dressing. — This  indicates  an  applica- 
tion of  soil — usually  rich,  manure,  or  other 
substance  over  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is 
generally  given  when  the  roots  appear 
through  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Wall-Trees. — Fruit  trees  trained  to  walls 
for  protection  are  termed  wall-trees. 


An  Amateur's  Primula. — Few  green- 
house plants  have  risen  so  rapidly  in  favour 
within  the  last  few  years  as  the  Chinese 
Primula  obconica,  and  few  plants  have  been 
so  improved.  The  large  bright  red  flowers, 
almost  as  large  as  a  shilling,  which  may  now 
be  obtained,  are  very  different  from  the  small 
lilac  flowers  of  twenty  years  ago,  whilst  a 
considerable  range  of  colouring  is  also  notice- 
able. Fortunately  it  is  an  easily  managed 
plant,  and  an  ideal  one  for  the  amateur. 
Easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  compost 
of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf -mould,  and  1  part 
sand,  in  spring,  the  seedlings  make  rapid 
progress  if  placed  on  a  cool  ash  stage  in  a 
light  and  airy  greenhouse,  and  by  autumn 


form  handsome  plants,  in  5-  or  6-inch  pots, 
and  blossom  throughout  winter.  By  sowing 
seeds  at  intervals  it  is  possible  to  have 
plants  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  They 
were  formerly  propagated  by  division,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  special  varieties  seed 
forms  the  best  means  of  increase.  Seeds 
may  be  saved  from  good  forms,  but  as  a 
rule  it  will  be  found  better  to  purchase  the 
amount  required.  The  plant  has  one  defect, 
the  leaves  of  some  varieties  are  poisonous 
to  some  people  who  have  sensitive  skin,  but, 
curiously,  only  one  person  now  and  then  is 
affected.  The  poison  causes  an  irritating 
eruption  to  appear  on  the  skin,  usually  of 
the  hands  and  arms. 
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Hn    Explanation    of   Disbudding 


DISBUDDING   is    so    closely   related 
to    pruning    that    many    gardeners 
classify     the      two       processes      as 
different   branches  of   one   subject ;  indeed, 
the   aim   of   both    is   to   remove   from   the 
bush     or    plant     those     parts     which    are 


superfluous,  weak  or  diseased,  but  in  the 
case  of  disbudding  the  work  is  confined  to 
removing  shoots  and  buds  during  the  season 
of  growth  only.  The  object  in  view  is  to 
avoid  overcrowding  of  stems,  flowers  or 
fruits,  and  by  a  judicious  reduction  in 


Pinching  off  the  tip  to 
produce  a  bushy  plant. 


Only  one  bud  allowed  on  each  stem 
when  growing  for  exhibition. 


C        <9 


Showing  the  natural  or 
first  "  break  "  ;  the 
bud  a  is  useless. 


Three  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow:  the  buds  at 
6  are  first  crown  buds. 


If  second  crown  buds  are  wanted 
those  at  6  are  removed  and 
fresh  shoots  grown  to  give 
second  crown  buds  c. 


If  neither  first  nor  second  crown 
buds  are  suitable  for  the 
variety  grown,  both  kinds 
are  removed  and  terminal 


buds  d  then  develop. 

DISBUDDING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS    FOR    BIG    BLOOMS. 
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numbers  to  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of 
those  that  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  plant 
is  forced  to  confine  its  energy  to  a  few  pro- 
ducts instead  of  many,  so  that  while  there 
is  a  distinct  loss 
in  numbers,  the 
individual  results 
show  enhanced 
qualities.  Dis- 
budding is  carried 
out  during  the 
"  growing  "  sea- 
son, and  if  it  is 
properly  done,  in 
many  cases  the 
work  of  winter 
pruning  is  materi- 
ally reduced  ;  in 
fact,  disbudding 
is  essential  to 
successful  cultiva- 
tion in  the  case 
of  some  plants 
and  shrubs.  The 
work  should  al- 
ways be  done  as 
soon  as  possible, 
i.e.  as  soon  as 
the  bud  -  growth 
appears,  for,  be- 
sides being  much 
more  easily  per- 
formed when  the 
tissues  are  soft 
or  brittle,  the  re- 
moval of  super- 
fluous growths 
enables  the  bush 
to  conserve  ite 
valuable  sap,  and 
does  not  allow 
it  to  lose  sup- 
plies where  the 
products  are  not 
desired. 


examine  them  and  remove  by  pinching  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  such  as  are  weak, 
poorly  shaped,  or  unlikely  to  get  a  good 
chance  of  development.  In  some  varieties, 


IN  THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN 
Roses.— Win-n- 
ever flower  buds 
begin  to  appear 
on  the  bushes  the 
gardener  should 


Stopping"  the  seedling 
encourage  side  growths 


to  Removing  superfluous  stems  a  when  a 

plant  with  two  stems  only  is  desired. 


A  single  stemmed  plant 
as  generally  grown 
by  exhibitors. 


A  three  stemmed  plant  is  best  for  the 
average  garden,  side  shoots  being 
pinched  out. 


DISBUDDING   SWEET    PEAS. 
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and  especially  in  some  of  the  newer  types, 
this  is  particularly  necessary,  for  the  bushes 
produce  large  numbers  of  buds,  some  of 
which,  if  all  are  left,  will  either  fail  to  develop 


All  side  shoots  r  should 
be  removed  from 
Tomato  plants. 


Removing  superfluous  growths  from  a  fruit  tree.     The 
side  shoot  is  also  "stopped"  as  shown. 


or  produce  individual  blooms  of  inferior 
merit.  When  the  weather  is  unpropitious 
it  is  wise  policy  to  disbud  severely,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  those  which  follow 
later  on  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  bursting  successfully.  In  re- 
moving buds  be  guided  by  the 
plumpness  and  symmetry  of  each. 
Early  in  the  year  a  system  of 
disbudding  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  bushes,  since  shoots  un- 
likely to  prove  satisfactory  or 
tending  to  crowd  and  stifle  others 
can  be  removed  very  easily.  In 
this  way  the  bush  is  kept  open 
and  vigorous,  sap  is  economised, 
and  first-class  blooms  are  ob- 
tained. Exhibition  blooms  result 
from  severe  disbudding. 

Chrysanthemums. — D  i  s  b  u  d- 
ding  is  practised  as  a  fine  art 
by  Chrysanthemum  specialists. 
When  the  plants  are  struck  from 
cuttings  a  single  stem  springs  up, 
and  as  time 
goes  on 
branches 
appear  in 
the  axils  of 
the  lower 
leaves  un- 
til a  nice 
compact 
bush  re- 
sults. Some 
varieties, 
however, 
are  slow  to 
send  out 
side  shoots, 

and  the  growing  tip  of  the  young 
plant  is  pinched  out  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  act  of  branching. 
Xice  bushy  plants  can  also  be 
obtained  by  successive  pinching 
of  the  shoots,  and  handsome 
specimens  for  decoration  are  thus 
secured,  but  the  process  must 
cease  early  in  July,  after  which 
the  stems  are  staked  out  to  keep 
the  plant  open  and  symmetrical. 
The  blooms  on  outdoor  Chrysan- 
themums are,  as  a  rule,  much 
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improved  by  judicious  disbudding,  and  if 
three  or  four  stems  are  allowed  each  plant 
very  large  flowers  are  obtained. 

Exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  of  which 
the  monster  blooms  are  one  of  the  marvi  -N 
of  horticultural  science,  demand  more  care 
and  study.  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  for 
some  varieties  require  entirely  different 
treatment  from  others,  and  the  individual 
plant  must  always  be  considered.  Some 


and  opportune  in  their  arrival  they  are 
allowed  to  come  into  flower,  i.e.  they  are 
"  taken,"  but  if  not  they  are  again  rubbed 
off,  one  shoot  is  allowed  to  grow  on  from 
each  stem,  and  "  second  crown  "  buds  are 
thus  obtained.  As  a  general  rule  these  second 
crown  buds  are  best,  and  most  often  "  taken," 
yet  in  some  cases  they  are  again  rubbed  off 
and  "  terminal  "  buds  allowed  to  form  on 
the  shoots. 


Showing  how  far  apart  Peach  fruits  should  be  left  on  the  branches. 


A  Vine  shoot  "  stopped  "  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  bunch. 


must  be  stopped  or  pinched  very  early  in 
OI.I.T  to  make  thorn  branch  ;  others  grow 
and  form  a  terminal  bud,  and  then  the  plant 
sends  out  shoots  naturally ;  the  latter 
I  tin  -MO  tin-noil  is  called  the  "  natural  or  first 
luvaU."  The  bud  is  of  no  value,  .mil  it  i- 
ne\.r  allowed  to  come  into  bloom;  thn-e 
or  four  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  on  ;md 
produce  further  buds.  If  now  these  "first 
"  buds,  as  they  are  called,  are  suitable 


Sweet      Peas.  —  Disbudding     may     be 

necessary  from  the  very  onset,  for  often 
\\lieu  the  seedlings  are  raised  under  glass 
they  fail  to  branch  out  until  the  tip  of  the 
plant  is  cut  off.  For  exhibition  purposes, 
too,  only  tuo  (,r  three  stems  arc  allov:ed  to 
rise,  and  all  -id.-  shoot-,  are  ruthlessly  nipped 
out  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  more  than 
the  actual  tuo  or  three  -tem-  for  U-arinu 
flowers.  When  the  blossom  spikes  appear 
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all  weak  ones  bearing  one  flower  or  two  are 
removed,  and,  indeed,  if  the  date  of  the 
show  is  not  close  at  hand,  disbudding  is 
continued  until  within  eighteen  days  of  the 
date. 

Dahlias. — If  vigorous,  prolific  plants  are 
the  aim,  the  usual  practice  is  to  allow  one 
main  stem  bearing  three  side  growths  to 
develop,  all  other  shoots  being  removed 
whenever  they  appear.  For  exhibition  pur- 
poses only  a  very  few  flowers  are  permitted 
to  develop,  and  when  the  buds  form  never 
allow  more  than  one  to  each  shoot. 

Other  Flowers. — Having  read  the  above 
notes,  the  gardener  will  see  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  subject,  and  the  aim  that 
is  in  view.  Weak  and  unnecessary  growths 
and  buds  are  to  be  removed,  and,  speaking 
generally,  if  the  practice  is  thoroughly 
carried  out,  the  blooms  that  are  left  will  be 
larger,  of  better  colour,  more  typical  of  the 
variety,  and  of  higher  merit. 

AMONG  THE  FRUITS 
Vine. — A  Vine  that  has  been  properly 
grown  has  many  "  spurs "  or  bud-bearing 
branches  along  the  rods.  When  the  Vines 
start  to  'grow  in  spring  a  number  of  growths 
rise  from  these  spurs,  but,  no  matter  how 
many  come,  generally  only  one,  and  of  course 
the  sturdiest  and  strongest,  is  allowed  to 
remain.  The  shoots  should  be  examined 
when  still  very  short,  and  all  but  two  of 
the  best  removed  ;  a  further  examination 
when  the  embryo  fruit  bunches  begin  to 
show  will  determine  which  of  these  two  is 
worth  retaining.  On  rare  occasions,  wThen 
the  spurs  are  far  apart,  two  shoots  may  be 
left.  The  whole  of  the  nourishing  sap  of 
the  vine  is  now  concentrated  into  fewer 
channels,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that 
we  get  large  bunches  of  plump,  juicy,  sweet 
fruits,  whereas  otherwise  the  berries  wrould 
be  in  little  bunches,  and  small  or  badly 
flavoured.  Thinning  the  berries  later  on 
may  be  considered  a  form  of  disbudding. 

Peach. — No  other  tree  responds  better 
to  disbudding,  and,  indeed,  on  a  vigorous 
bush  the  process  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  work  is  carried  out  in  various  stages, 
but  the  main  point  to  remember  is  that 


sufficient  young  shoots  must  be  left  to 
ensure  a  good  crop  next  year,  i.e.  all  others 
being  pinched  off.  It  is  usual  to  leave  two 
good  growths  on  each  of  last  year's  shoots, 
one  at  the  base,  the  other  at  the  top.  Some- 
times, if  there  is  room,  a  third  may  be  left 
in  the  middle.  Needless  to  say,  the  young 
shoots  must  not  all  be  removed  at  once, 
the  work  should  be  done  gradually  through- 
out two  or  three  weeks.  When  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  open  they  must  also  be  thinned 
out,  and  even  after  the  fruits  start  to  swell 
a  further  examination  of  the  crop  is  necessary 
in  order  not  to  tax  the  tree  too  much  and 
to  obtain  fruits  of  the  first  quality  rather 
than  small,  tasteless  ones.  As  one  gardener 
put  it,  a  first-class  crop  results  when  one 
fruit  is  allowed  to  every  square  foot  of  area 
covered  by  the  tree. 

Other  Fruits. — Not  infrequently  is  the 
practice  of  disbudding  carried  out  on  other 
fruit  trees  and  bushes.  By  limiting  the 
growths  of  the  tree  much  better  products 
are  secured,  while  too  heavy  a  drain  is  not 
made  on  its  latent  energy  ;  weak  buds  and 
badly  formed  or  inferior  shoots  or  fruits  are 
those  to  remove  except  when  choice  crops 
are  demanded  for  exhibition  purposes,  when, 
within  limits,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
disbudding  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

IN   THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Disbudding  is  carried  out  on  vegetable 
crops  also.  Tomatoes,  for  example,  are 
grown  on  a  single  stem,  no  branches  being 
allowed  to  form,  and  even  the  fruit  trusses 
may  with  advantage  be  thinned  out  in  order 
to  prevent  too  many  small  fruits.  Cucumbers 
benefit  greatly  if  the  number  of  flowers  and 
shoots  is  curtailed,  while  Vegetable  Marrows 
should  only  be  allowed  one  or  at  most  two 
fruits  on  each  of  the  three  or  four  stems  to 
which  the  plant  is  limited.  Peas  and  Beans 
likewise  tend  to  produce  numbers  and 
quantity  where  quality  may  be  desired,  so 
that  the  process  of  disbudding  becomes 
necessary.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  when  the  best  products  are  desired  dis- 
budding or -the  removal  of  superfluous,  weak 
or  badly  formed  buds  is  essential  in  all 
plants. 
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A  splendid  plant  of  the  Paris  Daisy,  or  Marguerite,  in  a  garden   in  Somerset. 
a  great  favourite  for  summer  bedding. 


This  is 


Summer   Bedding 


IX  spite  of  the  increased  popularity  of 
informal  flower  gardening,  summer  bed- 
ding continues  to  be  practised  as  largely 
and  with  as  much  success  as  at  any  period 
of  English  gardening.  The  reason  for  this 
i<  not  far  to  seek — formal  flower  grouping  is 
still  indispensable  in  the  majority  of  gardens. 
This  i.s  especially  so  in  public  parks,  where 
brilliant  and  lasting  displays  seem  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ever-changing 
stream  of  visitors.  The  amateur,  also,  has 
A  warm  comer  in  his  heart  for  formal  bed- 
ding, and  as  gardening  is  more  largely  sup- 
ported by  him  now  than  at  any  previous 
time,  summer  bedding  will  continue  to 
have  its  devotees. 

Beds  that  are  used  for  a  summer  display 
of  flowers  are  usually  of  more  or  less  formal 
design;  they  may  have  been  filled  uitli 


spring  flowers,  or  left  vacant  since  the 
previous  autumn,  but  in  either  case  it  is 
necessary  to  manure  them  and  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughly  to  get  really  good  results. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  used  for  summer 
bedding  are  tender  or  only  half  hardy,  and 
have  to  be  projwgated  under  glass,  conse- 
quently a  greenhouse  is  a  necessity  if  the 
plants  are  to  be  home-grown.  The  time  at 
which  tender  bedding  plants  can  IK?  put  out 
in  their  summer  quarters  depends  largely 
upon  the  locality.  In  gardens  in  the  south 
and  other  favoured  districts  it  is  safe  to 
l>ed  out  at  the  end  of  May,  but  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  North  the  first  week  in  June 
is  soon  enough.  Any  numt>er  of  designs 
for  flower  beds  may  IM-  conceived  and  car- 
ried out,  and  the  beds  made  part  of  an 
elaborate  scheme,  but  those  of  simplest 
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form  are  frequently  the  most  effective.  A 
bold  mass  of  some  particular  flower  is  in- 
finitely more  attractive  than  a  mixture  of 
several  kinds,  that  may  not  harmonise  per- 
fectly unless  great  care  is  taken  in  their 
arrangement.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  this 
chapter  to  do  more  than  make  suggestions 
for  planting,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
individual  taste  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
schemes  given  will  prove  of  service  to  those 
seeking  help  on  this  subject. 

FLOWERS  TO  GROUP  TOGETHER 
Geraniums  in  Variety. — Few  plants 
make  such  a  brilliant  display  of  colour  as 
scarlet  Geraniums  when  seen  in  a  mass, 
although  some  people  dislike  them  owing 
to  the  monotony  of  their  display  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  commonly  planted. 
Paul  Crampel  is  the  best  for  bedding  ;  it 
has  unusually  large  trusses  of  deep  scarlet 
flowers.  F.  V.  Raspail  is  a  favourite,  and 
Achievement,  with  semi-double  pink  blooms, 
is  a  good  variety.  The  silver  variegated 
Geraniums  are  very  attractive  with  their 
green-and-white  foliage  ;  Flower  of  Spring, 
having  deep  pink  blossoms,  is  the  best  of 
these.  Crystal  Palace  Gem  has  yellow 
leaves  and  pale  red  flowers  ;  while  Mrs. 
Pollock  is  a  well-known  golden  tricolour- 
leaved  variety  with  red  flowers.  All  the 
Geraniums  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  during  August  or  September.  They 
will  root  readily  in  boxes  filled  with  ordinary 
soil,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house 
for  the  winter. 

Beds  of  Fuchsias. — Fuchsias  are  delight- 
ful plants  for  summer  bedding,  specimens 
or  standards  being  used.  The  surface  of 
the  bed  requires  to  be  carpeted  with  some 
low-growing  plant  to  give  a  neat  finish. 
Fuchsia  Lye's  Own,  with  white  calyx  and 
red  corolla,  looks  well  above  a  groundwork 
of  Iresine  Herbstii,  which  has  dark,  maroon- 
coloured  foliage.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is  a  beau- 
tiful semi-double  Fuchsia,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  red-leaved  Iresine  Lindeni.  Fuchsia 
Mrs.  Marshall,  white  and  pale  red,  asso- 
ciates very  well  with  Veronica  Andersonii. 
The  plants  need  to  be  securely  staked  and 
tied;  they  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
taken  in  September  or  in  the  spring  ;  but 
the  old  plants  may  be  saved  and  repotted 


every  autumn,  as  they  can  be  used  for  a 
number  of  years.  Keep  them  dry  and  cool 
in  winter,  and  start  them  into  growth  in 
February  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  pruning 
back  the  long  growths.  Iresines  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  during  the  summer, 
as  they  must  be  regularly  pegged  down  and 
pinched  back.  Beds  containing  these  plants 
look  very  well  if  raised  6  or  8  inches  above 
the  level,  with  a  double  row  of  Echeveria 
glauca  all  round.  The  Echeverias  may  be 
placed  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter.  The  Iresines  should  be  potted  up 
for  stock,  and  kept  in  a  warm  house  for  the 
winter,  they  will  then  provide  cuttings 
in  spring.  A  most  attractive  bed  can  be 
formed  with  standard  specimens  of  Iresine 
Herbstii,  carpeted  with  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  variegatum. 

Heliotrope  and  Ivy-leaved  Geranium. 
— Heliotrope  is  very  popular,  largely  on 
account  of  its  delicious  perfume.  President 
Garfield  is  a  strong-growing  and  popular 
sort ;  the  variety  Lord  Roberts,  though 
having  unusually  large  flower  bunches,  does 
not  grow  so  freely.  Beds  of  Heliotrope  are 
delightful  with  a  groundwork  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Madame  Grouse,  the  bright 
pink  blooms  of  the  latter  assisting  to  form 
a  brilliant  display.  The  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  is  also  a  suitable  plant  to 
use  for  carpeting  the  soil  beneath  Helio- 
trope. It  is  increased  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Iresines.  The  best  show  results  when 
Heliotrope  plants  twelve  months  old  are 
used,  as  in  that  time  really  fine  standards 
can  be  grown.  Those  rooted  from  cuttings 
early  in  the  year,  and  grown  on,  make 
useful  plants  for  small  beds  and  narrow 
borders. 

Red  Verbena  and  Grey  Cerastium.— 
Verbenas  are  attractive  flowers  for  a  summer 
display,  and  they  may  be  obtained  in  several 
colours.  Miss  Wilmott,  a  beautiful  rich 
pink,  and  King  of  Scarlets  are  two  of  the 
best.  They  root  readily  from  cuttings  in 
the  autumn  or  spring,  and  can  also  be 
easily  raised  from  seed  early  in  the  year, 
many  of  the  seedlings  being  especially  pretty. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  makes  a  good  edging 
for  scarlet  Verbenas,  and  is  equally  suit- 
able for  use  with  Geraniums,  its  silvery 
foliage  and  white  flowers  being  very  attrac- 


A    garden    of    Roses    and    hardy    flowers. 
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tive.  Moreover,  the  Cerastium  is  quite 
hardy,  and  can  be  left  out  all  the  winter. 

Marguerite. — These  are  sometimes  used 
as  "  dot  "  plants.  A  large  specimen  in  the 
centre  of  a  bed  of  scarlet  flowers  is  strikingly 
effective.  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  with  semi-double 
white  flowers,  is  the  best  variety,  and  is 
easily  raised  from  cuttings. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  largely  employed 
for  bedding,  and  they  may  be  had  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours.  The  beds  for  them 
should  be  sKghtly  raised,  and  the  effect  is 


associate  with  this  Begonia.  It  is  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  in  spring.  Swainsonia 
galegifolia  alba  is  a  delightful  plant,  with 
white,  pea-shaped  flowers,  that  might  be 
more  largely  used.  If  rooted  from  cuttings 
in  the  autumn,  nice-sized  plants  are  obtained 
for  bedding  out  in  June.  The  pretty  white 
flowers  of  this  plant,  combined  with  the 
light  foliage,  are  very  pleasing.  Some  form 
of  groundwork  should  be  used,  and  Begonia 
Fairy  Queen,  which  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  is  verv  suitable. 


vy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  vase. 


heightened  if  the  soil  is  carpeted  \\itli  Alt<-r- 
nanthcra  amocna.  Bryimia-  an-  very  little 
trouble.  After  they  have  done  flowering 
they  an-  taken  up  and  stored  in  shallow 
boxes  lightly  covered  \\itli  >and  «>r  dry  l-.it 
soil.  Keep  tin-in  in  a  dry,  frost-proof  shed 
until  spring,  then  start  tin-in  into  L'n.uth 
and  pot  separately  in  small  pota  lat<-  in 
March.  They  may  also  be  rai-i-d  ti.-in 
>eed  -i>\\n  rarlv  in  the  year.  Ji- 
Corbeille  de  Feu  (not  a  toilx-mii-  \  u 
suitable  for  l>eddiiiLr  :  it  irn>u-  :\  feet  hiph, 
and  makes  a  very  bright  display.  A  jrnmnd- 
work  of  Veronica  And«r-»mi  is  suitable  to 
13 


Celosias    are    >,.metimes    used,  either    to 
form    a    complete    bed   OF  as    "dot"    plants 

others  of  duarfer  Lrro\\th.  They  are 
fioin  seed  >o\\n  under  glass  in  early 
spring.  The  crim-on  \arietn-s  look  \\ell 
over  variegated  .Meseml>ryant  lieimim.  and 
the  yellou  .me^  may  l»e  iiM-d  \\itli  lre>me. 

Perennial   Lobelias  are  very  handsome 

and  make  a  >>plendid  lied.  l/dn-ha  eardinalis 
l-'in-lly  and  1,'neen  N'ietoria  should  both  l>e 
their  rich  srarlet  tlouers  an<I  dark 

are  \er\-  stnkini:.  '1'he  grej -leaved 
Antennaiia  t.-mnitoxi  forms  a  good  ground- 
\\oik  for  them  :  if  the  bed  is  raised  an 
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A  bed  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 


edging  of  Echeveria  farinosa  may  be  recom- 
mended.    The    Echeveria    must    be    kept 


under  glass  in  the  winter,  as  it  is  not  very 
hardy.      The  Lobelias  should  be  t>laced  in 


Paeony-flowered  Dahlias. 
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boxes  in  the  autumn  and  in  a  frost-proof 
frame  for  the  winter.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  rather  dry,  or  they  will  damp  off. 
When  growth  commences  in  the  spring, 
pot  them  separately  in  5-inch  pots. 

Yellow  and  Lilac  Blue.  —  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis,  with  beautiful  sulphur  flowers, 
reaches  a  height  of  1|  feet,  and  is  most  effec- 
tive as  a  "  dot  "  plant,  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  filled  with  Ageratum.  Princess 
Pauline,  with  lilac  blue  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  best  Ageratums.  The  dwarf  blue  and 


Garden  vase  planted  with  Fuchsias. 

dwarf  white  Ageratum  are  also  very  showy 
and  make  good  edging  plants.  Ageratum 
is  increased  by  cuttings  in  spring.  Lantanas 
are  delightful  plants  for  bedding,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings,  the  old  plants  being 
kept  under  glass  during  the  winter.  They 
can  be  had  in  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red. 

The  Blue  and  Red  Salvias. — Salvia 
Glory  of  Zurich  is  a  compact  scarlet-flowered 
variety  and  blooms  freely  during  summer. 
It  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
Salvia  patens  has  beautiful  blue  flowers, 
and  is  well  worth  a  place.  The  roots  are 
stored  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  winter,  and 
are  started  into  growth  in  the  spring,. 


Perpetual    Flowering    Carnations  are 

employed  as  bedding  plants  with  great 
success.  To  get  the  best  results  it  is  essen- 
tial to  put  out  strong  plants  that  are  in 
5-inch  pots  and  already  set  with  flower- 
buds  ready  to  expand.  Britannia  (scarlet), 
May  Day  (satiny -pink),  Mrs.  Burnett  (salmon- 
pink),  Triumph  (crimson),  Winsor  (silvery- 
pink),  and  White  Perfection  are  good  varie- 
ties for  the  purpose.  These  will  bloom  freely 
until  late  autumn. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  like  Souvenir 
de  Charles    Turner,    with   large 
trusses    of     rose  -  pink    flowers, 
make     a     charming    display. 
%  Standards   are   the  best  to  use, 

and  they  may  be  carpeted  with 
one  of  the  silver-foliaged  Gera- 
niums or  white  Ageratum. 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Queen 
Alexandra  has  double  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  veined  with 
maroon,  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
is  a  fine  double  scarlet.  Strep- 
tosolen  Jamesoni,  with  deep 
orange  blooms,  is  bright  and 
showy,  but  the  plants  will  not 
flower  freely  unless  kept  in 
their  pots,  the  latter  being 
plunged  in  the  bed ;  if  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  the 
plants  make  excessive  growth 
at  the  expense  of  blossom. 

Larkspur,  Snapdragon, 
and  others. — Annual  Larkspurs 
make  beautiful  beds,  and  suc- 
ceed admirably  if  sown  in  the 
open  garden.  Various  colours  are  to  be 
obtained,  including  white,  pink,  scarlet,  and 
blue.  Antirrhinums  (Snapdragons)  must 
not  be  left  out,  as  delightful  beds  can  be 
formed  with  them,  and  with  innumerable 
colours  to  choose  from  varied  effects  can 
be  created.  The  half-hardy  annual  Phlox 
Drummondii  is  also  worthy  of  inclusion, 
and,  like  the  foregoing,  may  be  obtained 
in  various  colours.  Both  it  and  the  Snap- 
dragon are  raised  from  seed  in  early  spring. 
Abutilon. — Abutilons  are  chiefly  notable 
for  their  handsome  foliage,  but  the  flowers 
also  are  attractive.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a 
lovely  white  ;  Savitzii  has  green  and  white 
foliage  ;  while  in  that  of  Thompsoni  yellow,. 
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A  border  of  Ten-Week  Stocks. 


green,  and  white  commingle.  Abutilons  are 
chiefly  used  as  "  dot  "  plant*  among  those 
of  dwarf  growth  ;  they  should  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  create  a  contrast  in  colour. 
Centaurea  candkiissima  has  soft,  silvery- 
grey  foliage,  and  is  a  splendid  edging  for 
scarlet  Geraniums.  Ricinus  .Bronze  King 
is  suitable  for  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  dwarf 
plants  like  variegated  Geraniums,  and  is 
raised  from  seed  in  the  spring.  Variegated 


Maize  and  Canna  (Indian  Shot)  are  both 
used  in  summer  bedding  with  good  results. 
Gladioli  must  be  associated  with  some  other 
plants  that  will  make  a  display  before  they 
come  into  flower.  Sweet  Williams  are  use 
ful  for  this  purpose,  and  Pink  Beauty  is  a 
delightful  variety. 

Calceolaria. — The  ordinary  shrubby  Cal- 
ceolaria must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  very 
bright  and  showy,  being  especially  useful  in 


White  Geraniums  in  summer  bedding. 
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Crimson  Geraniums  and  "White  Marguerites. 


small  gardens.  Golden  Gem  is  a  beautiful 
variety,  and  the  Sultan  has  rich  brown 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  autumn,  but  must  be  protected  from 
frost  and  excessive  damp.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Kochia,  or  Summer  Cypress. 
This  is  of  sym- 
metrical out- 
line, a  perfect 
bush  in  minia- 
ture. During 
summer  the 
plant  is  of  light 
and  graceful  ap- 
pearance, and 
in  autumn  the 
light  green  leaf- 
age turns  crim- 
son and  bronze. 
It  is  raised 
from  seed  sown 
in  the  green- 
house in  early 
spring,  and  as- 
sociates well 
with  Sweet 
Alyssum  and 
other  dwarf 
plants.  Asters, 
both  Ostrich 


Plume  and 
Comet,  are  use- 
ful for  bedding, 
and  may  be  had 
in  numerous 
colours.  If 
raised  under 
glass  in  March 
and  pricked  out 
in  a  cold  frame, 
good  plants  are 
obtained  for 
putting  out  in 
May.  Pent- 
stemons  are 
also  desirable, 
and  some 
varieties  are 
very  bright  and 
showy.  They 
are  raised  from 
seed  in  early 
spring  or  from 
cuttings  in  September,  the  latter  being 
inserted  in  a  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame. 
Violas  are  very  popular,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  numerous  colours.  Whole  beds 
of  them  are  attractive,  or  they  may  be  used 
with  excellent  effect  as  a  groundwork  for 


Summer  Bedding  on  the  la: 
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taller  plants,  or,  if  occasion  arises,  to  form 
an  edging. 

Various  other  plants  are  suitable  for 
bedding,  and  different  associations  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  enthusiastic 
amateur. 

HOW    TO    INCREASE    BEDDING    PLANTS 

To  propagate  a  collection  of  bedding  plants 
requires  a  glasshouse  or  frame  that  can  be 
suitably  heated.  Some  of  the  more  tender 
plants  require  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to 
enable  them  to  pass  safely  through  the 
winter,  while  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  of 
importance  to  exclude  damp  from  the  glass- 
house rather  than  to  maintain  a  warm 
atmosphere.  In  dealing  with  plants  that 
are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  it  is  well 
to  start  in  August,  in  order  to  obtain  strong 
specimens  from  which  a  further  supply  can 
be  obtained  early  in  the  new  year.  Some 
tender  bedding  plants  are  raised  from  seed 
annually,  in  which  case  a  commencement 
should  be  made  early  in  February. 


There  are  several  materials  to  be  provided 
before  the  work  of  propagation  is  com- 
menced. A  supply  of  pots  and  boxes  is 
essential,  and  a  stock  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
silver  sand  should  be  laid  in,  so  that  once 
a  start  is  made  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
delay.  Suitable  soil  for  propagating  pur- 
poses consists  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf 
soil,  and  1  part  silver  sand.  This  should 
be  passed  through  a  £-inch  sieve,  and  will 
be  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cuttings. 

Abutilon. — This  is  principally  used  as  a 
"  dot  "  plant  in  beds  furnished  with  those 
of  dwarf er  growth.  Cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  August  or  September,  and  may  be 
inserted  in  5-inch  pots.  Place  them  in  a 
warm  frame  to  root,  and  water  them.  A 
light  spray  over  with  the  syringe  twice  a 
day  is  an  advantage,  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  is  beneficial.  When  nicely  rooted, 
pot  them  separately  in  small  sixty  pots, 
and  grow  them  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
during  the  winter.  Later  repot  into  6-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  make  strong  plants 


A  handsome  plant  for  a  lawn  bed,  Ornamental  Seakale  (Crambe  orientate). 
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by  June.  Old  plants  can  be  taken  up  from 
the  beds  and  potted,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  for  the  winter. 


Old  root  of  Canna  as  it  appears  after  having 
been  stored  during  winter. 

Ageratum. — Varieties  of  this  plant  like 
Mexicanum  and  Princess  Pauline  should  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  February.  To 
render  this  possible  pot  up  a  number  of  the 
old  plants  in  autumn.  Healthy  shoots,  3 
inches  in  length,  make  good  cuttings,  and 
should  be  inserted  several  in  a  5-inch  pot, 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  scatter  a  little  sand  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  when  inserting  the  cuttings  with 
a  dibber  some  of  it  will  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  help  roots  to  form  more 
freely.  Water  the  cuttings  and  place  them 
in  a  propagating  frame.  A  temperature  of 
60°  will  suit  them  well,  and  a  little  bottom 
heat  will  be  an  advantage.  When  nicely 
rooted  pot  the  cuttings  separately  in  small 
sixty  pots,  and  grow  them  near  the  glass. 
The  dwarf  blue  and  white  varieties  are 
readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February 
or  March.  Sow  in  pans  of  fine  soil,  and  sub- 
sequently prick  the  seedlings  off  into  pots 
or  boxes,  in  which  they  will  make  nice  plants 
to  put  out  in  June  if  hardened  off  in  cold 
frames  previously. 


Alternanthera. — This  plant  is  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  inserted  in  boxes  of 
sandy  soil  early  in  the  year  ;  in  fact,  cut- 
tings rooted  up  to  the  end  of  April  will  make 
suitable  plants  for  carpet  bedding.  They 
root  readily  in  gentle  heat,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes,  if  not  too 
crowded,  until  placed  in  their  summer 
quarters.  It  is  necessary  to  pot  up  some 
old  plants  in  the  autumn,  place  these  on  the 
shelf  of  a  warm  house  for  the  winter,  and 
there  will  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  cuttings 
by  January. 

Alyssum  maritimum  (Sweet  Alys- 
sum). — This  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame  in  March.  Prick  the 
seedlings  off  in  boxes  when  large  enough. 
Alyssum  compactum  can  also  be  raised  ID 


After  a  week  or  two  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
the  roots  start  into  growth,  and  may  then 
be  divided. 

the  same  way,  or  it  may  be  increased  from 
cuttings  early  in  the  year. 
Antirrhinum     (Snapdragon). — This 
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favourite  flower  is  usually  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  January  or 
February.  Sow  them  in  boxes  of  fine  soil, 
and  when  large  enough  transplant  the 
seedlings  into  other  boxes,  allowing  3  inches 
between  the  plants  each  way.  Strong  plants 
will  then  result  and  should  be  planted  out 
in  May.  Seeds  are  sometimes  sown  late 
in  July,  and  the  resulting  plants  will  bloom 
in  advance  of  those  sown  in  spring.  It  is 
advisable  to  prick  out  the  seedlings  in 
boxes,  and  keep  them  in  cold  frames  for  the 
winter,  although  in  favourable  localities 
they  will  withstand  the  winter  in  the  open 
garden. 

Begonia,  Tuberous. — This  is  propagated 
by  seed  sown,  or  by  cutting  up  the  tubers, 
in  January.  Sow  seeds  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a 
warm  house  with  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the 
top  to  check  evaporation.  When  large 
enough,  prick  out  the  seedlings  in  boxes  or 
pots,  and  grow  them  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60°.  They  must  be  gradually  har- 
dened off  in  May  before  being  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground.  When  the  roots  (tubers) 
are  taken  up,  store  them  in  boxes  of  sand 
in  a  cool,  dry  shed  for  the  winter,  and  start 
them  into  growth  in  March.  Large  roots 
can  be  cut  in  half  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  will  be  found  an  excellent  way  to 
increase  any  good  varieties  or  special  colours 
that  are  required  in  quantity.  Pot  them 
in  2£-inch  pots,  and  when  growth  is  active 
move  them  on  into  those  5  inches  wide. 
Transfer  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  in  May. 
Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  and  the  semper- 
tlorens  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  and 
the  procedure  is  the  same  as  previously 
stated.  Do  not  allow  the  young  plants  to 
receive  a  check  to  growth,  and  attend  to 
pricking  out  the  seedlings  before  they  have 
time  to  become  "  drawn  "  in  the  seed  pan. 

Beta  Cicla  variegata  (Ornamental 
Beet). — This  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  Transplant  the  seed- 
lings to  small  pots,  and  later  on  transfer 
them  to  5-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will 
make  strong  plants  by  June. 

Calceolaria. — The  time  to  take  cuttings 
is  in  September.  Young  shoots  about  3 
inches  long  are  the  best ;  they  should  l>e 
inserted  3  inches  apart  in  light,  gritty  soil 


in  a  frame.  Press  the  soil  firmly  around 
them,  and  water.  During  the  winter  give 
air  on  fine  days,  and  protect  from  frost  at 
night.  It  is  necessary  to  transplant  about 
February  or  the  plants  will  become  spoilt 
through  lack  of  space.  Do  not  plant  them 
in  their  summer  quarters  until  the  end  of 
May. 

Canna  (Indian  Shot). — Seeds  of  Canna 
may  be  sown  in  January  or  February  in  a 


Showing  one  of  the  pieces  from  the  old 
Canna  root  potted  to  form  a  new  plant. 


warm  house,  the  seedlings  subsequently  being 
pricked  off  in  2  J -inch  pots  ;  but  when  a 
stock  is  obtained  the  best  way  to  increase 
it  is  to  divide  the  roots  in  March  when  the 
plants  are  started  into  growth. 

Cclosia  pyramidalis. — The  Celosia  is  a 
graceful  plant  for  the  summer  garden,  and 
very  handsome  when  well  grown,  its  plumes 
of  red  and  yellow  showing  finely.  The 
Cockscomb  is  a  variety  of  Celosia  and  is 
grown  similarly.  To  have  good  plants  to 
!>«•<!  nut  in  June  sow  seeds  in  a  pan  in  Feb- 
ruary. Prick  out  the  seedlings  in  small  pots 
\\lnn  large  enough,  and  grow  them  on 
near  the  glass  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 


Begonia  tubers  stored  in  sand  for  the  winter. 


Lobelias  may  be  divided  and 
planted  in  boxes ;  they  will 
provide  cuttings  in  spring  if 
first  shortened. 


Canna  roots  stored  in  boxes  of  soil  during  winter. 


When  Echevenas  be- 
come old  and  pos- 
sess long  stems,  the 
top  of  each  plant  may 
be  made  into  a  cut- 
ting as  shown. 


Cutting  of  Echeveria. 


Cutting  of 
Marguerite. 


Cutting  of  Tufted 
Pansy. 


A  dibber  used 
for  maklng 
holes  for  the 
cuttings. 


If  inserted  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil 
the  cuttings 
soon  form 
roots. 
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and  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  Pot  them 
into  5-inch  pots,  and  finally  harden  them 
off  in  May. 

Centaurea  candidissima. — A  valuable 
dwarf,  grey-leaved  plant  for  bedding.  Sow 
seeds  in  a  warm  house  in  January,  and  grow 
the  seedlings  in  small  pots,  in  which  sturdy 
plants  can  be  obtained  to  plant  out  in  June. 

Coleus  Verschaffeltii.—  This  effective 
red-leaved  plant  is  propagated  from  cut- 
tings in  February  or  March.  Insert  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunge  in  coco- 
fibre  in  a  propagating  case  until  rooted. 
Grow  them  on  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
65°,  and  subsequently  repot  in  5-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  will  make  sturdy  plants  to 
bed  out  in  June. 

Guphea  platycentra. — An  attractive 
half-hardy  plant  with  small  tube-shaped 
scarlet  flowers  marked  with  black  and 
white.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  and  about 
15  inches  high.  In  August  or  September 
insert  cuttings  in  5-inch  pots  filled  with 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  slightly 
heated  frame,  where  a  little  shade  can  be 
given  until  they  are  rooted.  Grow  them 
near  the  glass  during  the  winter,  and  in 
the  new  year  pot  them  separately  in  small 
pots. 

Kcheveria. — The  well-known  succulent 
plant  with  flat,  broad,  grey  leaves  that  is  so 
much  used  for  edging  beds.  The  different 
varieties  of  this  plant  are  increased  by 
side  growths,  and  they  are  obtained  when 
the  plants  are  taken  up  from  tin-  I >»•<!-. 
Echeveria  farinosa  is  not  very  hardy,  and 
should  be  placed  in  lx>xes  and  kept  in  a 
frame  for  the  winter,  but  give  very  little 
water,  as  the  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off. 
Echeveria  metallica  is  best  in  a  frame,  but 
E.  secunda  glauca  is  usually  hardy  out  of 
doors. 

Fuchsia. — Take  cuttings  in  August  <«r 
September,  and  insert  them  around  the 
edge  of  5-inch  pots  filled  with  light,  sandy 
compost.  Water  them,  and  place  the  p«.t> 
in  a  frame,  slightly  heated  for  preference  : 
there  the  cuttings  will  soon  root  if  shaded 
from  sunshine  and  sprayed  with  the  syringe 
on  bright  (lays.  When  nicely  muted,  pnt 
them  oil  separately  in  -mall  jn>ts,  and  grow 
them  in  a  temperature  of  55  during  the 
winter.  In  February  r< -p«.t  them  into  larger 


pots.  Cuttings  can  also  be  taken  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  when  the  old  plants  have 
produced  shoots  3  inches  long.  If  standards 


Designs  for  beds  of  summer  flowers. 
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are  required,  allow  the  stem  to  grow  un- 
checked until  the  necessary  height  is 
reached ;  but  to  grow  bush  or  pyramid 
specimens  pinch  off  the  top  while  the 
plants  are  still  in  small  pots.  Fuchsias 


Marking  out  a  circular  bed  by  means  of 
pegs  and  a  line. 


A  "square"  used  for  mark- 
ing out  flower  beds 


If  the  sides  of  the 
"  square  "  are  in 
the  ratio  of  3,  4, 
5,  as  shown,  the 
angle  formed  by 
the  two  shorter 
sides  is  a  right 
angle. 


Peg  used 
in  centre 
of  circu- 
lar bed. 


A  piece  of  wood  shaped  in  this  fashion  will  provide  a 
scalloped  margin. 


A  striking  effect  is  given  by  an  edging  of  this  kind.      It 
is  easily  obtained  by  a  piece  of  wood  of  proper  shape. 

MARKING    OUT    FLOWER    BEDS. 


should  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  cold 
frames  during  May  for  planting  out  early 
in  June. 

Geranium  (Zonal  Pelargonium).— This 
popular  bedding  plant  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  taken  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. These  should  have  two  or  three 
pairs  of  leaves,  and  usually  root  more 


readily  if  allowed  to  lie  about  on  a  bench 
for  two  or  three  hours  before  being  inserted 
in  soil.  They  then  become  partially  wilted. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  advice 
does  not  apply  to  other  kinds  of  cuttings. 
Several  may  be  inserted  in 
5-inch  pots,  or  a  large  num- 
ber in  boxes  filled  with 
light,  sandy  soil.  Water 
them  with  a  can  to  which 
a  fine  rose  is  affixed,  and 
place  in  a  frame  to  root. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  fairly 
close  at  first,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine.  Give 
water  only  when  the  soil 
becomes  really  dry,  or  the 
cuttings  will  probably  damp 
off.  Even  if  the  soil  gets  so 
dry  that  the  cuttings  droop 
a  little,  that  is  preferable 
to  keeping  it  always  moist. 
Geranium  cuttings  will  also 
root  out  in  the  open,  but 
must  be  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety  when  frost  threat- 
ens. During  the  winter  keep 
them  in  a  house  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  45°, 
and  an  atmosphere  as  dry 
as  possible.  Early  in  the 
new  year  pot  the  cuttings 
separately  in  2  \  -inch  pots, 
and  grow  them  in  a  green- 
house, finally  hardening  them 
off  in  cold  frames  during 
May.  Old  plants  can  also 
be  potted  up  from  the  beds 
when  the  stock  is  short, 
and  these  frequently  produce 
a  further  supply  of  cut- 
tings in  the  new  year.  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  ob- 
tain strong,  bushy  plants  of 
these  by  June  it  is  necessary  to  pot  them 
on  into  5-inch  pots  in  March. 

Heliotrope. — Named  varieties  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  about  3  inches  long, 
taken  in  August  or  September.  Insert  them 
around  the  edge  of  2J-inch  pots  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  water  them,  and  place  in  a 
slightly  heated  pit  to  root.  They  will  also 
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take  root  in  a  cold  frame.  Subsequently 
they  are  repotted  separately  in  small  pots, 
and  grown  during  the  winter  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°.  About  February  or  March 
pot  each  one  into  a  5-inch  pot  and  grow 
near  the  glass  so  that  the  growth  may  be 
sturdy  and  healthy.  A  further  supply  of 
cuttings  can  be  taken  from  these  plants  in 
the  new  year.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow 
standards,  allow  the  plants  to  grow  without 


seedlings  into  small  pots,  in  which  they  will 
make  sturdy  specimens.  Some  very  pretty 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  seed. 

Iresine. — A  distinct  crimson-leaved  plant, 
largely  grown  for  bedding  for  the  sake  of 
its  ornamental  foliage.  Take  up  the  old 
plants  from  the  flower  beds  and  place  some 
of  them  in  pots  or  boxes  from  which  cut- 
tings can  be  taken  in  February  and  March. 
These  root  readily  if  placed  in  boxes  of 


Cutting  as 
taken. 


Callus  "  forms  at 
base  in  ten  days 
or  so. 


First  appearance 
of  roots  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 


Cutting  ready 
for  potting. 


SHOWING   THE   PROGRESS   OF   A   GERANIUM    FROM   CUTTING 

TO    PLANT. 


being  stopped,  but  if  dwarf  specimens  are 
required,  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  rooted 
cuttings.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  worth  saving 
old  plants  except  standards,  unless  they 
are  wanted  to  provide  cuttings,  but  when 
big  specimens  are  required  insert  cuttings 
in  March,  grow  them  on  during  the  summer, 
repotting  into  larger  pots  as  becomes  neces~ 
sary  until  they  are  in  7-inch  pots  ;  in  these 
they  will  pass  the  winter.  By  the  follow- 
ing June  they  will  have  formed  splendid 
specimens  for  the  flower  garden.  To  raise 
Heliotrope  from  seed  sow  this  in  February 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  temperature  of 
about  55°.  Subsequently  prick  otl  the 


sandy  soil  and  stood  in  a  warm  propagat- 
ing house.  If  allowed  sufficient  space  in 
the  boxes  they  can  remain  there  until 
planted  out  in  June,  provided  that  they 
are  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  say  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  after  they  are  rooted. 
Lobelia. — The  dwarf,  compact  varieties 
used  to  form  an  edging  to  beds  are  raised 
from  seeds  sown  under  glass  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  65°  in  February.  Prick  off  the 
sri-dliniis  \\lirn  Iar<M-  rmniuh  into  small 
pots  or  boxes,  and  grow  them  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  until  it  is  time  to  plant 
out.  The  rnTrnm.il  v.uirii.-,  are  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  or  from  seed  sown 
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in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  best  time  to  divide  the  roots 
is  early  in  April  when  they  are  commencing 
growth  ;  each  piece  should  be  potted  in  a 
5-inch  pot  and  grown  in  a  cool  frame  until 
planting  out  time  in  June. 

Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum  (Ice  Plant). — A  dwarf  plant 
with  brightly  variegated  leaves,  much  used  as 
a  carpeter  for  flower  beds.  This  is  increased 
from  cuttings  during  February  and  March. 


raised  from  seed  annually.  Sow  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  in  February,  and  place  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  to  germinate.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  into  3-inch  pots,  grow  them  in 
warmth  until  well  rooted,  then  transfer  to  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  where  they  remain  until 
wanted  for  bedding  out  in  early  June. 

Petunia. — This  showy  plant  is  propa- 
gated from  seed  sown  in  a  warm  greenhousa 
in  February.  When  they  are  large  enough 
prick  off  the  seedlings  into  3-inch  pots 


A  remarkable  display  of  Snapdragons. 


Pot  up  a  number  of  old  plants  for  stock  in 
the  autumn,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  for  the  winter  (minimum  tem- 
perature about  50°).  The  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  rooted  under 
a  glass  case.  A  further  supply  of  cuttings 
may  be  secured  by  taking  off  the  tops  of 
these  if  necessary,  as  they  root  quickly,  and 
make  plants  fit  to  put  out  in  June. 

Pelargonium,   Zonal. — See  Geranium. 

Perilla  Nankinensis. — A  striking  bed- 
ding plant  with  very  dark  bronze-purple 
leaves;  it  grows  about  2  feet  high.  It  is 


filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  and  grow  them 
in  a  temperature  of  50°,  finally  hardening 
them  off  in  a  cold  frame  in  May. 

Pyrethrum  (Golden  Feather).  -The 
full  botanical  name  is  Pyrethrum  partheni- 
folium  aureum.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  edging  plants  in  summer  bed- 
ding. It  is  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in 
March  in  a  box  of  light,  sandy  soil.  Ger- 
mination soon  takes  place  in  a  warm  green- 
house, and  when  large  enough  the  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  off  into  other  boxes. 
When  the  young  plants  are  established, 
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remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  where  they 
can  remain  until  planted  out. 

Swainsonia  galegifolia. — An  attractive 
plant  of  slender,  wiry  growth,  bearing  small, 
red,  pea-shaped  flowers.  As  grown  for 
summer  bedding  it  is  not  more  than  12  inches 
high.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  in  August  or 
September.  Root  them  in  5-inch  pots  filled 
with  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  frame,  and  grow 
them  in  a  temperature  of  50°  during  the 
winter.  In  the  new  year  pot  them  off 
separately  in  2^ -inch  pots.  Old  plants  may 
also  be  saved,  and  cuttings  taken  from 
them  in  January  or  February. 

Verbena. — The  named  varieties  of  this 
attractive  plant  are  raised  from  cuttings 
during  February  and  March  ;  but  to  enable 
this  to  be  done  pot  up  some  old  plants 
from  the  beds  in  the  autumn  and  keep  them 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  of  55°  during 


the  winter.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  propagating  case.  When  rooted 
they  may  be  potted  separately  in  2£-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  make  suitable 
plants  to  bed  out.  Seedling  Verbenas  are 
well  worth  growing.  Sow  seeds  in  heat  in 
February,  and  later  on  prick  off  the  seed- 
lings in  small  pots.  Grow  them  in  the 
greenhouse  until  late  in  April,  then  harden 
them  off  in  a  cold  frame  preparatory  to 
planting  out. 

Veronica  Andersoni  variegata. — This 
useful  plant  is  propagated  from  cuttings  in 
September.  Insert  them  around  the  edge  of 
small  pots  filled  with  a  light  sandy  compost, 
and  place  in  a  slightly  heated  frame  to  root. 
Keep  them  during  the  winter  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°,  and  early  in  the  new  year  pot 
off  the  cuttings  singly  into  2  £ -inch  pots. 


Removing  Faded  Flowers  from  Shrubs. 
— Shrubs  which  naturally  mature  large 
quantities  of  seeds  are  improved  in  health, 
and  their  lives  often  indefinitely  prolonged, 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  flower  heads  before 
seeds  have  time  to  form.  Seed  production 
is  a  very  exhaustive  process,  and,  as  a  rule, 
shrub  seeds  are  not  wanted,  therefore  there 
i-  in.  rea-on  why  the  energies  of  the  plants 
should  not  be  directed  to  the  formation  of 
branches  rather  than  seeds.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Lilacs  are  examples  of  shrubs 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
If  a  trial  is  made  of  a  few  plants,  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  those  from  which  the 
flower  heads  are  removed  immediately  the 
flowers  are  over  will  bloom  more  freely  and 
be  in  better  health  the  following  year  than 
those  allowed  to  mature  seeds. 

Thinning  Growths  of  Herbaceous 
Plants. — The  fact  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known  that  herbaceous  plants 
give  much  better  results  if  the  shoots  to 
each  plant  are  limited  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  than  when  all  that  appear  are 
allowed  to  mature.  A  little  thought  will, 
however,  convince  anyone  of  the  common 
sense  of  this  statement,  and  after  a  trial  of 
the  practice  no  further  evidence  will  be 
necessary.  It  stands  to  reason  that  half-a- 


dozen  shoots  will  develop  more  satisfactorily 
than  twenty,  and  as  a  rule  the  better  the 
shoots  are  the  finer  will  be  the  inflorescences. 
Therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  when  the  young 
shoots  are  from  4  to  6  inches  long  to  look 
over  the  plants  and  remove  a  large  number 
of  the  weaker  growths,  leaving  a  compara- 
tively small  number  to  mature.  Perennial 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  Chrysanthemums, 
Phloxes,  Paeonies,  and  other  plants  of  similar 
growth  may  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
Then,  with  plants  that  require  staking, 
instead  of  tying  them  round  in  bunches, 
place  a  separate  stake  to  each  shoot.  This 
takes  a  little  longer,  but  the  effect  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  that  obtained  by  tin- 
haphazard  method  only  too  often  practised. 
A  Hint  on  Transplanting.— If  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  it  is  desired  to  move  any 
shrubs  in  the  autumn,  the  roots  are  chopped 
round  by  just  inserting  tin-  spade  as  if  the 
plants  were  to  be  lifted  at  once,  they  will 
transplant  \\ith  eomparatively  little  check, 
provided  a  good  ball  of  soil  is  taken  up 
with  the  roots.  This  may  also  be  practised 
on  plants  which  are  to  be  lifted  from  the 
flower  borders  and  potted,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  rather  small  pots,  carry  out  the 
work  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  previously, 
as  the  check  will  be  more  severe. 
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Notes   of   Practical   Interest 


CLEMATIS  Jackmanii.  —  Failures 
with  this  delightful  Clematis  are 
unfortunately  frequent.  The  stems 
are  often  scorched  through  exposure  to  hot 
sunshine  ;  to  avoid  this  plant  the  Clematis 
in  a  west,  north-west,  or  south-west  as- 
pect, or  between  shrubs  4  to  6  feet  high. 
All  Clematis  delight  in  a  well-drained  soil 
containing  plenty  of  lime ;  old  mortar 
rubble  is  excellent  material  to  dig  in  the 
ground  previous  to  planting.  Jackman's 
Clematis  should  be  pruned  fairly  hard  during 
February  or  early  March  each  year,  shortening 
the  previous  season's  growths  to  within  about 
a  foot  of  the  old  wood.  The  parents  of  C. 
Jackmanii  are  the  Chinese  C.  lanuginosa  and 
C.  Viticella,  a  European  kind. 

Shrubs  in  Tubs. — Various  kinds  of  shrubs 
cultivated  in  tubs  are  useful  for  standing  on 
terraces  during  summer,  whilst  they  are  also 
of  value  in  winter  when  halls  have  to  be 
decorated.  Suitable  kinds  for  the  purpose 
are  large  and  small -leaved  Myrtles,  Sweet 
Bay,  Laurustinus,  Camellia,  Rhododendron 
formosanum,  Cytisus  fragrans,  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  and  Veronica  speciosa.  The  tubs 
must  be  well  drained,  and  really  good  fibrous 
soil  must  be  used  in  the  tubbing  compost, 
for  sweet  soil  is  essential  to  success.  Re- 
tubbing  is  not  often  required,  as  the  plants 
can  be  kept  in  health  for  many  years  by  the 
aid  of  manure  water.  They  may  be  left 
out  of  doors  until  the  arrival  of  frost,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cytisus,  all  may 
be  stored  in  an  outhouse  if  a  cool  greenhouse 
is  not  available. 

An  Interesting  Shrub.  —  Searchers 
after  really  good  and  interesting  shrubs 
should  make  a  special  note  of  the  Witch 
Hazel,  Hamamelis  mollis,  for  few  plants  are 
more  ornamental.  It  blossoms  during  mid- 
winter, when  there  are  few  outdoor  flowers, 
the  blossoms  lasting  from  mid-December 
throughout  January.  It  is  seen  to  greatest 
advantage  during  mild  weather,  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  cold  does  not  affect  the 
blossoms  seriously.  A  native  of  China,  it 
forms  a  shrub  8  to  15  feet  high,  with  oval 
or  rounded  leaves,  and  bears  its  yellow 


fragrant  flowers  from  almost  every  bud  on 
the  leafless  stems.  Light  loam,  to  which  a 
little  peat  has  been  added,  suits  it,  and  it 
requires  no  other  pruning  save  what  is 
necessary  to  shape  the  bush. 

Citrons  as  Wall  Plants. — It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  that  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country  it  is  possible  to 
cultivate  Citrons  successfully  and  ripen  the 
fruits  against  an  open  wall.  Yet  this  is  done 
every  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth, 
and  fruiting  plants  have  even  been  noted  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  Any- 
one who  has  a  garden  situated  in  a  place 
where  peculiarly  genial  climatic  conditions 
prevail  might  experiment  with  various 
members  of  the  Orange  family  against) 
sunny  walls,  for  uncommon  plants  of  that 
description  are  always  interesting  and  a 
source  of  wonder  to  visitors  from  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Loamy  soil  which  is 
warm  and  well-drained  is  likely  to  suit. 

Pruning  Shrubs. — It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  understand  the  method  of  pruning 
shrubs — especially  flowering  kinds — as  of 
pruning  fruit  trees,  for  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  a  good  many  shrubs  will  flower  every 
year  if  left  alone,  yet  the  blooms  are  often 
much  improved  if  the  growths  are  thinned  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  cutting  them  at  the  wrong 
time  or  in  a  wrong  manner  may  prevent 
their  blooming  at  all.  A  little  observation 
will  generally  enable  the  amateur  to  discover 
the  correct  time  to  prune  flowering  shrubs. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  they  are 
formed  on  growths  made  the  previous  year, 
so  that  these  shoots  can  be  cut  back  when 
flowering  is  over,  and  so  fresh  growth  is 
encouraged.  But  when  the  blooming  period 
is  some  time  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  it 
shows,  generally  speaking,  that  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  shoots  made  during  the 
same  season,  therefore  pruning  in  early 
spring  is  usually  advisable.  Evergreens  that 
do  not  flower  may  be  pruned  hard  in  the 
spring  when  necessary,  but  if  clipping  only 
is  carried  out,  it  will  be  best  to  do  this  in 
spring  and  again  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
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Flagged    and    Paved    Paths 


FOR  real  usefulness  there  is  no  path 
better  than  that  made  of  gravel. 
It  will  withstand  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous traffic,  while  being  economical 
both  to  lay  and  to  maintain.  Did  the 
weather  conditions  allow  of  its  use  at 
all  seasons,  probably  none  would  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  the  grass  path  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  feel  the  elastic  touch  of 
well-kept  turf,  and  the  flowers  look  all  the 
better  in  its  company.  But  a  grass  path 
can  only  be  used 
in  comfort  in  the 
warmest  a  n  d 
driest  period  of 
the  year,  and  even 
in  summer  heavy 
rain  may  render 
it  impassable.  At 
other  seasons  it 
is  too  cold  and 
damp  to  be  pleas- 
ant. The  flagged 
or  paved  pathway, 
a  return  to  an  old 
fashion,  has  be- 
come very  popular 
during  late  years, 
and  now  forms  a 
most  attractive 
feature  in  gardezu. 

It  i-  especially  uell 
suited  to  small 
gardeas,  and  to 
those  devoted  to 
one  kind  of  flower, 
such  as  Roses  or 
annuals  or  alpine 
plants,  while  it 
lends  additional 
charm  to  a  mixed 
border  of  hardy 
flowers,  as  may  i.e 
seen  In. in  a  glance 
at  the  coloured 
frontispiece.  Per- 
haps the  c  h  i  e  f 
beauty  of  such  a 
'  14 


Photo:  A.  If. 


Flagged  path  in  a  cottage  garden. 


path  lies  in  its  subdued  grey  colouring 
that  associates  perfectly  with  the  brightly 
coloured  blossom,  while  it  offers  the 
great  advantage  of  a  dry  footing  in  all 
weathers.  Moreover,  one  may  fill  the  cre- 
vices between  the  stones  with  many  attrac- 
tive miniature  plants  and  flowers,  thus 
rendering  it  additionally  picturesque. 

The  Best  Materials. — Of  the  materials 
employed  for  pathways,  hard  York  pave- 
ment slabs  are  undoubtedly  best,  but  they 
are  expensive,  and 
for  this  reason  are 
rarely  used  in 
gardens  in  new 
condition.  An  ex- 
cellent substitute 
is  found  in  slabs 
that  have  passed 
out  of  service  in 
the  streets  of 
towns  and  sub- 
urbs ;  for  these, 
although  broken, 
are  suitable  for 
pathways  of  an 
irregular  charac- 
ter, while  the 
rectangular  stones 
may,  by  careful 
arrangement,  be 
used  for  paths 
\\here  a  moder- 
ately sharp  line 
is  required  along 
the  outside  edges. 
Other  materials 
used  are  floor-tiles 
and  1 1.1  \  i  ML:  bricks, 
which  are  always 
effective  in  broad 
paths.  \Vh-n  in- 
troduced as  panels 
with  a  surround 
<>f  stone,  bricks 
may  either  be 
laid  Hat  or  on 
edge,  but  the 
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tiles  are  best  halved  and  laid  on  edge; 
then  they  can  be  bedded  with  fine 
sand,  otherwise  mortar  must  be  used  to 
keep  them  firm.  A  pretty  arrangement  is 
to  lay  tiles  herring-bone  fashion.  Slabs 
made  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  may  also 
be  used  for  pathways,  but  this  material 
lacks  the  charm  of  those  already  mentioned. 
So  far  as  pioturesqueness  of  appearance  is 
concerned,  small  rounded  stones  or  cobbles 
are  to  be  preferred,  but  a  path  formed  of 
these  is  not  so  pleasant  to  walk  upon  owing 


to  ashes.  The  stones  are  pressed  slightly 
into  the  bed  prepared  for  them,  and  are 
then  brought  to  the  desired  level  by  beat- 
ing with  a  wooden  hammer  or  mallet.  It 
is  most  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  slabs 
are  quite  firm,  and  do  not  rock  or  move 
when  trodden  upon.  Some  gardeners  place 
a  layer  of  mortar  beneath  the  stones  to 
enable  them  to  set  firmly,  but  it  is  not  really 
necessary  except  perhaps  in  laying  large 
slabs  on  a  broad  terrace  walk,  or  stones  that 
are  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to  fix  without 


Stone  paving  in  a  little    formal  garden. 


to  the  absence  of  a  flat  surface.  The  removal 
of  a  stone  here  and  there  to  allow  for  the 
insertion  of  small  plants  adds  considerably 
to  its  attractiveness. 

Laying  the  Stones. — The  ground  on 
which  they  are  to  be  laid  must  be  made 
fairly  level.  Beneath  them  there  should  be 
a  layer  of  sifted  ashes,  sifted  soil,  or  sand  of 
such  a  depth  that  the  thickest  stones  may 
be  properly  laid  without  coming  into  con- 
tact with  irregularities  in  the  ground.  If 
it  is  intended  to  plant  in  the  cracks  of  the 
path,  sand  with  just  a  little  sifted  soil  inter- 
mixed, or  sifted  soil  alone,  is  to  be  preferred 


such  aid.  Here  and  there  spaces  should  be 
left  between  big  pieces  of  stone  and  between 
groups  of  small  stones  or  bricks  and  tiles  so 
that  seeds  or  plants  may  be  inserted.  What- 
ever material  is  used  for  forming  the  path, 
it  should  be  so  laid  that  the  edges  come 
level  with  the  flower  border,  unless,  as  is 
often  done,  a  narrow  edge  is  formed  on 
each  side  of  and  rather  higher  than  the  path 
itself.  If  the  surface  of  the  paved  way  is 
slightly  uneven,  as  it  probably  will  be  un- 
less mortar  is  used,  it  gains  in  picturesque- 
ness  and  loses  nothing  in  usefulness  provid- 
ing the  edges  of  the  stones  or  bricks  are 
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truly  laid.  If  the  edges  of  some  are  raised 
£  inch  or  so  above,  then  the  path  at  once 
becomes  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  making  a  paved 
way  when  the  stone  is  small  is  to  form  an 
edge  on  each  side  with  bricks  and  fill  the 
space  between  with  stone  laid  in  mortar. 
Here  and  there  the  joints  may  be  filled  with 
soil  only  for  the  accommodation  of  small 
plants.  A  walk  of  this  kind,  some  3  or  4 
feet  wide,  is  not  at  all  expensive  to  put 
down,  and  if  suitably  planted  soon  becomes 
a  very  charming  garden  feature. 

Stepping  Stones.  —  When  the  paved 
pathway  leads  through  a  small  rock  garden 
or  bog  garden,  or  among  groups  of  hardy 
border  flowers,  it  is  most  conveniently  made 
in  the  form  of  stepping  stones  arranged  at 
intervals  of  about  12  inches,  so  that  progress 
may  be  easy.  There  are  many  low-growing 
plants  suitable  for  placing  in  the  soil  space. 
Each  stone  ought  to  be  quite  firm,  for  in 
walking  nothing  is  more  tantalising  than  an 
insecure  foothold.  For  this  reason  it  is 
advisable  to  bed  them  in  a  1-inch  thick 
layer  of  mortar.  Large  and  somewhat  ir- 
regularly shaped  stones,  at  least  12  inches 
square,  are  preferable,  though  smaller  pieces 
may  be  employed  by  placing  them  quite 
close  together  and  filling  the  joints  with 
mortar. 

Flowers  for  Paved  Pathways. — The 
opportunities  offered  by  the  paved  paths 
for  the  close  association  of  flower  and  stone 
form  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  this  form 
of  gardening.  However,  one  must  not  for- 
get that  the  primary  object  of  a  path  is  to 
give  access  to  the  garden,  hence  only  creep- 
ing plants,  and  preferably  those  that  may 
be  trodden  upon  without  being  damaged, 
should  be  used.  Plants  of  bushy  or  erect 
habit  may  be  admissible  near  the  margins 
of  the  path,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
placed  that  they  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  clothes  of  the  passer-by.  Especially  in 
wet  weather  would  this  prove  unpleasant. 
The  paved  path  is  most  easily  planted  while 
the  work  of  laying  the  stones  is  in  progress. 
It  is  then  possible  to  attend  to  the  needs  of 
the  plants  by  spreading  the  roots,  etc., 
much  better  than  when  there  remain  only 
the  cracks  for  their  reception.  In  furnish- 
ing a  finished  path  it  is  generally  advisable 


to  make  use  of  seeds  and  quite  young  plants. 
Rooted  cuttings  and  seedlings  are,  in  fact, 
always  to  be  preferred  ;  these  usually  have 
abundant  fibrous  roots  and  develop  into 
big  masses  the  first  season  if  planted  in 
spring.  They  need  little  attention  beyond 
that  necessary  for  the  removal  of  weeds 
and  spent  blossoms.  Rooted  cuttings  are 
especially  valuable  when  narrow  joints  have 
to  be  filled  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  such 
cases,  to  introduce  large  plants  without 
damaging  them  considerably.  Plants  grown 
in  pots  may  be  put  out  at  any  season,  for 
there  is  little  root  disturbance,  yet  late 
March  and  September  are  the  best  times 
of  all  for  planting. 

Plants  that  May  be  Trodden  Upon. 
— The  following  are  all  low-growing  or 
creeping  plants,  of  which  the  foliage  is  ever- 
green or  evergrey  (if  one  may  coin  a  word). 
They  suffer  no  harm  if,  when  Avalking  along 
the  path,  one  treads  on  them.  They  will  be 
found  described  in  the  notes  on  Rock  and 
Alpine  Flowers  in  a  later  chapter :  Achillea 
umbellata  (grey  leaves,  small  white,  Daisy- 
flowers)  ;  Acaena  microphylla  and  A.  Buch- 
anani  (creeping  plants  with  small,  elegant 
fern-like  foliage ;  will  grow  even  in  a  gravel 
path,  and  bear  treading  upon  with  great  im- 
punity) ;  Arenaria  balearica  (clings  to  stones 
and  rocks,  forming  a  close  green  carpet,  tiny 
white  flowers),  A.  caespitosa  (dense  dwarf 
foliage,  white  flowers)  ;  Alyssum  montanum 
(small  grey-green  tufts,  yellow  fragrant 
flowers)  ;  Dianthus  arenarius  (white),  D. 
graniticus  (pink),  D.  deltoides  (pink) — all 
Alpine  Pinks  ;  Dryas  octopetala  (creeping 
stems,  white  flowers)  ;  Gypsophila  prostrata 
(grey  leaves,  pink  flowers)  ;  Muehlenbeckia 
nana  (beautiful  little  dark  green  leaves)  ; 
Mentha  Requieni  (a  dwarf  Mint,  fragrant 
foliage)  ;  Saxifraga  muscoides  (Mossy  Saxi- 
frage, spreading  tufts  of  green,  pinkish 
flowers)  ;  Thymus  Serpyllum  albus,  T. 
lanuginosus,  T.  villosus,  T.  Chamaedrys, 
T.  montanus,  different  sorts  of  Thyme  (fra- 
grant foliage)  ;  Veronica  prostrata  and  V. 
repens  (beautiful  blue-flowered  Speedwells). 
Other  suitable  low-growing  plants  are  :  Cam- 
panula pusilla,  C.  pulloides,  C.  pulla,  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson  (beautiful  small  Bellflowers) ;  Draba 
aizoides  and  bruniaefolia  (evergreen  tufts 
and  yellow  flowers)  ;  Erinus  alpinus  (pretty 


A  brick  path  through  the  shrubbery. 
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leafage  and  purple  blossom)  ;  Gypsophila 
repens  (grey  leaves,  white  flowers) ;  Hutchin- 
sia  alpina  (tufts  of  tiny  leaves,  white  flowers)  ; 
Hypericum  reptans  (creeping  St.  John's 
Wort,  yellow  flowers)  ;  lonopsidium  acaule 
(Violet  Cress,  very  tiny  plant,  rosette  shaped, 
lilac-pink  flowers ;  blooms  from  seed  in  two 
months) ;  Linaria  alpina  (Alpine  Toadflax, 
purple  and  yellow  blossom ;  sow  seed  in 


spring) ;  Saxifraga  sancta  and  S.  apiculata 
(green,  firm  cushions,  yellow  flowers), 
S.  Aizoon  (silvery  Saxifrage,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  sorts  ;  grey,  white- 
margined  leaves  in  firm  tufts) ;  Sedum 
acre  (common  yellow  Stonecrop),  S.  coeru- 
leum  (tiny  blue-flowered  plant,  sow  seed 
in  spring)  ;  and  Ajuga  reptans  (Bugle)  and 
its  purple-leaved  variety. 


Paraffin    as    an    Insecticide.  —  When 

properly  used,  paraffin  is  one  of  the  best 
insecticides,  and  numerous  plants  that  are 
liable  to  attack  by  mealy  bug  may  be  kept 
clean  by  syringing  them  once  a  week  with 
water  containing  a  little  paraffin.  Un- 
fortunately, paraffin  is  difficult  to  mix  with 
water,  and  if  used  in  a  crude  or  insufficiently 
diluted  condition,  it  is  almost  sure  to  burn, 
or  otherwise  injure  the  plants,  unless  they 
have  very  thick  bark  and  the  application  is 
made  before  the  appearance  of  leaves.  But 
if  properly  mixed  with  soft  soap,  so  as  to 
form  an  emulsion,  there  is  little  risk.  Take 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  dissolve  in  it 
£  Ib.  of  soft  soap.  When  the  soap  is  tho- 
roughly dissolved  add  a  pint  of  paraffin,  and 
stir  briskly  until  a  creamy  liquid  is  formed. 
The  mixture  may  then  be  bottled  and  used 
in  the  proportion  of  £  pint  to  2  gallons  of 
warm  water.  If  it  is  used  to  syringe  with, 
keep  it  well  mixed  by  forcing  a  syringeful 
back  in  to  the  bucket  now  and  then.  If 
required  for  sponging,  stir  with  the  hand 
occasionally. 

Plants  on  Hotbeds. — The  hotbeds  over 
which  frames  are  placed  for  growing  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  etc.,  invariably  become  exhausted 
while  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  if  it 
should  be  early  in  the  season  new  linings  of 
fresh  manure  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
required  temperature.  In  small  gardens, 
however,  a  commencement  is  seldom  made 
until  the  season  is  more  advanced,  and  at 
that  period  it  is  usually  p  issible  to  keep  the 
plants  going  with  the  aid  of  sun  heat  alone. 
In  such  cases  the  chief  point  is  to  close  the 
frames  early  while  the  sun  still  shines  on 
them  ;  thus  the  heat  is  "  bottled  up  "  as  it 
were.  The  thermometer  will  show  a  con- 
siderable rise,  but  provided  the  roots  are  not 


dry,  and  the  foliage  is  sprayed  before  closing, 
no  harm  need  be  anticipated. 

The  Myrtles. — The  common  Myrtle  and 
its  small-leaved  variety  tarentina  are  popular 
shrubs  on  account  of  their  evergreen  leaves 
and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Moreover,  they 
are  hardier  than  many  people  imagine,  and 
may  be  grown  against  a  south  or  west  wall 
in  the  Midlands  and  South  of  England,  whilst 
in  the  south-west  counties  they  succeed 
quite  well  in  the  open  border.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots  root  well  if  inserted  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame  in  July,  and 
young  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  window 
of  a  dwelling  room  if  no  better  accommoda- 
tion offers.  They  require  very  little  pruning 
save  what  is  necessary  to  shape  the  plants, 
and  that  little  may  be  given  in  spring. 
There  are  two  evergreen  Chilian  Myrtles 
which  are  excellent  white-flowered  evergreen 
shrubs,  suitable  for  the  open  ground  in  the 
south-west.  They  are  Myrtus  Luma  and 
M.  Ugni.  The  flowers  appear  in  profusion 
during  late  autumn. 

Sowing  Tiny  Seeds. — Failures  frequently 
occur  by  covering  very  tiny  seeds  too  deeply 
when  they  are  sown.  Seeds  of  many  flowers 
are  better  left  uncovered,  so  far  as  soil  is 
concerned,  than  covered  deeply,  when  sowing 
is  carried  out  under  glass.  Cases  in  point  are 
Begonia,  Lobelia,  and  Gloxinia  seed.  Make 
up  the  seed  pans  carefully,  using  finely- 
sifted  sandy  soil  for  the  surface.  Make 
smooth  and  slightly  press  the  surface,  water 
lightly  through  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  sow 
the  seeds  thinly.  Cover  each  pan  with  a 
sheet  of  glass,  stand  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  shade  from  bright  sun  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  When  water  is  required,  do  not 
water  overhead,  but  soak  the  pans  until  the 
moisture  shows  on  the  surface. 
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Something    You    May    Not    Know 


SOWING  Fern  Spores.  —  Raising 
young  Ferns  from  spores  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  occupations  of 
the  garden,  for  the  seedlings  do  not  appear 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  most 
plants,  but  as  green,  moss-like  patches. 
In  this  condition  fertilisation  takes  place, 
and  soon  afterwards  tiny  fronds  appear. 
Vegetation  takes  place  on  a  variety  of 
substances,  providing  they  are  constantly 
moist,  but  gardeners  usually  prefer  soil. 
They  first  make  sure  that  the  soil  contains 
neither  weed  seeds  nor  insects'  eggs  by  either 
roasting  or  boiling  it.  Clean  pots  are  then 
taken  and  drained  to  one-third  their  depth 
with  clean  crocks.  Over  the  crocks  a  layer  of 
coarser  soil  is  placed,  to  be  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  finely-sifted  soil,  the  surface 
being  from  i-  to  f-inch  below  the  rims  of  the 
pots.  The  soil  is  made  quite  firm  and  level, 
and  sometimes  a  few  pieces  of  clean  crock  are 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  before  the  spores 
are  sown.  The  soil  is  then  watered  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  spores  subsequently 
sown  thinly  over  the  surface.  The  pots  are 
placed  in  saucers  of  water  in  semi-shade, 
each  pot  being  covered  by  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  again  by  shading  material  if  sun  is  likely 
to  reach  them.  All  moisture  is  supplied 
from  the  saucers,  which  are  regularly  supplied 
with  water.  As  soon  as  the  young  fronds 
appear,  the  moss-like  substance  is  pricked 
off  in  small  patches  an  inch  or  so  apart,  in 
shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  from  this  stage 
growth  is  rapid. 

Water  Lilies  in  Tubs.— People  with 
small  gardens  may  grow  a  few  of  the  choicer 
Water-lilies  quite  successfully  by  sinking  tubs 
in  the  ground  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
Such  tubs  are  usually  seen  to  the  l.e-t 
advantage  uln-n  >unk  in  ;v  lawn,  slightly 
below  the  leval  of  the  turf,  with  a  channel 
connecting  the  various  tubs  representing 
the  bed  of  a  stream.  The  first  thing  to 
ensure  is  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  for  this  purpose  a  water 
pipe  and  tap  should  be  connected  with  tin- 
tubs.  Tubs  2  £  to  3  feet  in  diameter  are  the 
most  satisfactory  size,  and  they  should  be 


about  2  feet  in  depth.  Plant  the  Lilies 
at  the  bottom  in  good  loam,  removing  them 
each  year  and  replacing  the  mud  with  fresh 
soil.  If  the  leaves  become  too  dense  during 
summer  a  few  can  be  removed  now  and  then. 
When  damp  ground  connects  the  tubs  a 
few  marsh-loving  plants  may  be  grown. 

Sowing  Old  Seeds. — It  sometimes  occurs 
that  amateurs  j>o--ess  seeds  of  various 
plants  in  such  a  condition  that  their  vitality 
is  doubtful.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that,  although  the  majority  of  the  seeds  are 
dead  or  their  vegetative  powers  doubtful, 
a  few  still  show  signs  of  vitality,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  li  how  may  those 
feeds  be  given  the  be.st  chance  of  vegetating." 
The  three  essentials  to  success  with  seed 
raising  are  air,  moisture,  and  some  warmth, 
therefore  we  have  to  consider  how  the  exact 
proportion  of  each  may  be  best  applied  to 
our  doubtful  seeds.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
provide  a  fairly  high  temperature,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 
But  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  in  soil. 
Rather  make  up  a  bed  of  coco- nut  fibre  and 
sow  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  moist  surface, 
covering  them  with  sheets  of  paper  or  canvas 
removed  an  inch  or  two  from  the  seeds,  but 
with  no  other  covering.  Any  seeds  which 
show  signs  of  mould  must  be  removed  at 
once,  but  any  which  show  signs  of  germina- 
tion must  be  watched  closely,  and  when 
roots  and  shoots  are  nicely  started  they  may 
be  lifted  carefully  and  potted.  Large  seeds 
may  be  covered  slightly  when  germination 
commences. 

Taking  Care  of  Nets.— The  complaint 
is  often  heard  that  the  fish  nets  used  for 
protecting  fruit  of  various  kinds  during  the 
summer  do  not  last  many  season-.  Tin's  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
treatment  they  receive.  The  common  prac- 
tice after  the  fruit  has  been  u>ed  is  to  leave 
the  nets  as  they  are  until  a  more  convenient 
times  comes  for  removing  them.  The 
"  life  "  of  such  nets  could  often  be  doubled 
were  they  removed  immediately  they  have 
served  their  purpose  and  put  away  quite 
dry. 
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Round   the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in    May 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

TRANSPLANTING  Evergreens. 
— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  lift 
and  move  any  evergreen  shrubs. 
Endeavour  to  lift  each  specimen  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  and  roots  attached. 
Replanting  must  not  be  delayed  so  long 
as  to  cause  the  roots  to  become  dried 
by  sun  or  wind.  If  delay  is  inevitable, 
moisten  the  roots  and  cover  them  with 
damp  bags  or  sacking.  After  planting,  give 
each  shrub  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
repeat  this  frequently  during  dry  weather 
throughout  the  summer. 

Double  Arabis. — This  is  a  showy  plant 
when  in  full  bloom,  but  its  growth  is  really 
too  strong  for  rockeries,  where  it  is  often 
planted.  Here,  if  not  cut  hard  back  after 
flowering,  it  quickly  overgrows  and  chokes 
other  plants  ;  therefore  cut  it  back  now. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. — In  pre- 
paration for  planting  out  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  all  young  plants  in  pots  and 
boxes  intended  for  bedding  purposes  must 
be  gradually  hardened  off.  Where  frame 
accommodation  is  limited,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  fix  up  temporary  frames,  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  plants  being  checked  by  too 
sudden  a  change. 

Sowing  Wallflowers. — These  are  often 
sown  too  late,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  poor, 
undersized  plants  that  cannot  give  satisfac- 
tion when  in  bloom.  Sow  seeds  now  in  drills 
8  inches  apart,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine 
soil ;  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  water  the 
drills  before  sowing.  The  selection  of  varie- 
ties must,  of  course,  depend  on  individual 
taste  regarding  the  various  colours ;  but 
among  recent  introductions  Fire  King  should 
be  noted  :  it  is  especially  effective  when 
massed  and  seen  from  a  distance. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— Plant  out 
strong  plants  from  pots  into  well-prepared 
soil,  2  feet  apart,  and  water  them  in. 

Planting  Hollyhocks. — Young  plants 
that  have  been  thoroughly  hardened  off 
.may  be  put  out  now.  If  planted  in  borders 


they  must  be  placed  among  the  tallest  plants. 
Dust  around  them  with  soot  and  lime  to 
keep  away  slugs. 

Clearing  Spring  Beds. — As  soon  as  the 
display  of  spring  flowers  is  past  its  best, 
clear  them  out  and  prepare  the  beds  or 
borders  for  summer  by  digging  in  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  Daisies,  Polyanthus, 
and  Primroses  should  be  divided  and 
planted  in  spare  borders  for  the  summer ; 
while  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  and  Alyssum  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  fine  sandy 
soil  in  frames,  and  kept  close  until  rooted. 

The  Perennial  Borders. — If  the  plants 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  young 
growths  it  is  advantageous  to  thin  them  con- 
siderably, thus  allowing  those  retained  to 
develop  properly.  Run  the  Dutch  hoe 
through  the  borders  between  the  plants 
occasionally,  thus  destroying  all  weeds  while 
they  are  small. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Sowing  Primulas. — The  present  is  a  most 
suitable  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Primula  sinensis 
and  P.  stellata  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
blooms.  Prepare  sufficient  pots  by  well 
draining  them,  and  after  filling  with  light, 
sifted  compost,  water  by  immersing  them 
almost  to  their  rims.  An  hour  or  so  after- 
wards make  the  surface  level,  and  sow  very 
thinly.  Cover  the  seed  lightly,  and  place  in 
a  temperature  of  60°.  A  piece  of  glass  and 
paper  over  each  pot  will  render  watering 
unnecessary  for  a  long  period  ;  but  the  latter 
must  be  removed  immediately  germination 
commences.  Of  the  sinensis  varieties,  The 
Duchess,  Duchess  hybrids,  and  Holborn 
Coral  can  be  recommended.  The  fern- 
leaved  varieties  have  attractive  foliage  in 
addition  to  large  blossoms. 

Chimney  Campanula.  —  Seed  of  this 
plant,  handsome  alike  for  greenhouse  or 
border,  may  be  sown  now  in  the  cool  green- 
house, in  pots  or  pans.  The  seedlings  should 
be  transferred  singly  to  small  pots  when 
ready.  Both  the  blue  (Campanula  pyra- 
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midalis)  and  its  white  variety  (C.  p.  alba) 
should  be  grown. 

Vines  in  Flower. — So  far  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere has  been  necessary  in  the  vinery  ; 
I »nt  while  the  Vines  are  in  flower  it  is  advis- 
able to  keep  the  air  drier  to  ensure  a  good 
"  set  "  of  fruit.  Ventilation  should  be  free, 
though  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided. 
Black  Hamburgh  is  the  variety  usually  grown 
i>\  amateurs,  and  this  needs  no  artificial 
assistance  in  fertilisation. 

Planting  Tomatoes. — As  the  bedding 
plants  are  removed,  fill  some  pots  or  boxes 
to  half  their  depth  with  loamy  soil,  and  next 
day  plant  Tomatoes  raised  from  seed  in 
earlv  spring.  Just  cover  the  ball  of  soil  and 
no  more,  thus  leaving  room  for  top-dressings 
later.  Place  a  cane  to  each  plant. 

Cucumbers. — These  must  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house  or  in  frames  over  a  hot  bed 
whore  a  minimum  temperature  of  65°  is 
maintained.  They  need  a  house  to  them- 
selves to  do  really  well,  as  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere  is  necessary.  Plant  on  mounds 
of  loam  and  old  manure,  and  pinch  the 
growths  frequently  to  promote  fruitful- 
neas. 

Arum  Lilies  after  Blooming.— These 
should  not  be  turned  out  of  doors  immediately 
the  blooms  are  over,  but  let  them  become 
gradually  inured  to  outside  conditions,  and 
then  plant  out  in  a  spare  corner  of  the  garden, 
leaving  them  there  until  early  autumn. 

Show  Pelargoniums.  — Tie  out  the 
growths  of  large  plants  in  a  neat  manner, 
and  as  the  flower-buds  show  give  assist- 
ance with  manure  water  regularly.  These 
plants  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  green 
fly,  and  the  best  prevention  is  occasional 
light  fumigation. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Disbudding. — This  work  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
only  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
judiciously  carried  out  it  is  beneficial  to 
other  wall  fruits  besides  these.  Apricots, 
for  instance,  and  many  Plums  would  be 
better  if  relieved  of  useless  growths  at  this 
time — thus  throwing  the  vigour  of  the  trees 
into  developing  the  fruit  and  such  shoots 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  furnishing 
of  the  trees — instead  of  allowing  them  to 


remain  until  next  winter  and  then  cutting 
them  out.  Shoots  growing  straight'  to- 
wards the  wall  are  obviously  useless,  and 
should  be  rubbed  off,  as  also  should  very 
strong  growths  coming  straight  out  from 
the  front  of  older  wood,  and  known  as  fore- 
right  shoots.  Of  course,  the  work  should 
not  be  performed  on  these  trees  to  the  extent 
it  is  on  Peaches  by  any  means,  as  fruit  is 
bonie  on  spurs  as  well  as  on  the  younger 
growths. 

Snails  on  Walls. — Snails  often  take  up 
their  abode  between  the  trees  and  the  walls 
when  the  foliage  is  developed  sufficiently  to 
hide  them,  and  if  the  gardener  is  unaware  of 
their  presence  he  may  be  awakened  to  the 
fact  rather  rudely  later  in  the  season.  There- 
fore it  is  worth  while  looking  round  occa- 
sionally, with  a  view  to  dislodging  any  of 
these  pests  that  may  be  pro-nit. 

Bush  Fruit  Quarters. — On  a  bright, 
sunny  day  go  through  the  plantation  of  bush 
fruits  with  the  hoe.  All  weeds  will  thus  be 
killed  while  3'oung  and  the  bushes  them- 
>clvos  will  benefit.  Repeat  the  hoeing  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather  throughout  the 
summer,  as  it  prevents  the  escape  of  mois- 
ture from  the  soil. 

Strawberry  Beds.— If  the  beds  were  not 
mulched  earlier  in  the  year  with  strawy 
manure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  straw 
among  them  now  if  the  fruits  are  to  be  kept 
clean.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  a  little 
soot  and  lime  between  the  plants  first  to 
keep  away  slugs,  then  remove  weeds  and 
apply  the  straw,  working  it  well  around  the 
plants. 

Sparrows  and  Fruit  Blossoms. — As  soon 
as  these  depredators  commence  attacking 
the  blossoms  on  fruit  trees,  as  shown  by 
the  "  carpet  "  underneath  the  trees,  retalia- 
tion must  begin,  and  the  only  effectual 
method  of  frightening  them  is  by  moans  of 
a  small  gun :  scares  they  soon  become 
accustomed  to.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  sparrows  do  a  certain  amount 
of  good  in  gardens,  the  remedy  suggested  is 
a  necessity  if  the  crop  is  to  be  saved. 

THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 
Sowing    Beetroot.— For  the  main  crop 
sow    Perfection   and    Blood-red    Beet   now. 
The   drills   should    be   not   nearer   than    15 
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inches.  Well-worked  soil,  without  recently 
added  manure,  suits  this  crop  best. 

Earthing  Potatoes.— Earth  up  early 
sorts  of  Potatoes  finally.  The  soil  needs  to 
be  worked  down  finely  by  fork  and  rake  to 
enable  this  work  to  be  done  effectually.  A 
dusting  of  old  soot  around,  but  not  touch- 
ing, the  plants  is  beneficial  if  applied  before 
earthing. 

Spring  Onions. — Frequent  dustings  of 
old  soot  applied  in  unsettled  weather  will 
have  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  beds  of  Onions  sown  in  the  spring.  In 
dry  weather  run  the  hoe  through  the  beds 
frequently,  and  remove  by  hand  any  weeds 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  this  implement. 

Sowing  Runner  Beans  Out  of  Doors. 
— It  is  now  safe  to  make  a  sowing  of  these 
in  the  open.  Single  rows  should  be  sown 
5  feet,  and  double  rows  7  feet,  apart.  Cover 
the  surface  of  the  trench  with  coal  ashes 
or  sawdust,  and  if  thick  sowing  is  practised 
to  allow  for  anticipated  losses  thin  the  plants 
early  to  6  inches  apart.  The  lines  of  a  double 
row  should  be  9  inches  apart. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — These  make  useful 
substitutes  for  frame  Cucumbers  where  the 
latter  cannot  be  grown.  Prepare  a  bed  of 


leaves  and  stable  manure  now,  18  inches  in 
depth.  Make  the  ridges  of  loamy  soil,  placed 
on  the  manure  to  the  depth  of  1  foot.  Put 
out  the  plants,  if  obtainable,  about  the 
middle  of  -the  month,  2|  feet  apart,  and 
protect  at  night  for  a  time.  When  growing, 
well  pinch  out  the  points  once,  and  subse- 
quently water  freely.  In  the  absence  of 
plants  sow  seeds,  but  the  crop  will  be  later. 
King  of  the  Ridge  is  a  reliable  variety. 

Preparing  Gelery  Trenches.  —  The 
work  of  preparing  trenches  for  Celery  is 
often  delayed  for  want  of  room  until  other 
crops  are  cleared  ;  but  they  should  be  got 
ready  as  soon  as  possible  now.  Take  out 
the  top  spit  2  feet  in  width  for  double  rows, 
and  break  up  the  bottom  well,  adding  some 
half-decayed  manure.  On  this  place  6  inches 
of  good,  rotten  manure,  and  mix  some  of  the 
top  spit  with  it.  Finally  return  some  of  the 
best  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches.  Pre- 
pared thus,  the  trenches  are  quite  deep 
enough,  and  the  plants  have  the  advantage 
of  good  soil  at  first,  instead  of  crude  sub- 
soil, as  is  often  the  case.  The  ridges  formed 
by  the  soil  taken  out  may  be  used  for  quick- 
growing  crops,  such  as  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
etc. 


Clematises  in  Pots. — A  few  Clematises 
grown  in  pots  are  excellent  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
during  spring.  They  may  be  grown  either 
in  6-inch  pots,  and  carry  from  six  to  eighteen 
flowers  each,  or  in  larger  pots,  and  be  trained 
over  a  wire  trellis,  when  an  unlimited  number 
of  flowers  may  be  expected.  Any  of  the 
ordinary  garden  types,  such  as  the  Florida, 
Patens,  Lanuginosa,  and  Jackmanii  groups, 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  wood 
should  have  been  well  ripened  the  previous 
year.  Then  in  January  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  light,  warm  greenhouse,  and  be 
well  syringed  twice  a  day.  When  the  shoots 
appear  be  sure  to  train  them  carefully  so 
that  they  do  not  become  entangled,  and 
flowers  will  be  produced  in  due  course.  The 
New  Zealand  Clematis  indivisa,  and  its 
variety,  lobata,  may  also  be  used  similarly, 
while  they  are  also  useful  for  planting  in  a 
cool,  airy  greenhouse  to  cover  a  rafter  or 


pillar.  The  white  star-like  flowers  are  wonder- 
fully attractive  with  their  dark  setting  of 
evergreen  leaves.  Rich,  loamy,  well-drained 
soil  containing  lime  suits  the  Clematises 
capitally. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Small  Pots. — It  is 
possible  to  obtain  excellent  Chrysanthemums 
carrying  really  good  flowers  in  5-  or  6-inch 
pots,  and  such  plants  are  charming  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  for  they  may  be  used  in  posi- 
tions where  larger  examples  would  be  out  of 
place.  Cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of 
the  shoots  of  those  which  are  being  grown 
for  large  specimens  should  be  inserted  in 
slight  warmth  during  May.  They  soon  form 
roots  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  are  ready  for 
their  final  pots.  Once  the  flowers  are  set 
the  plants  may  be  fed  liberally.  This  keeps 
the  foliage  healthy  and  assists  in  building  up 
the  flowers.  As  a  rule  such  plants  are  only 
stopped  once,  since  they  have  a  compara- 
tively short  season  of  growth. 
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Climbing    Roses    on    garden    steps. 


(Complete    Guide    to   Rose    Growing 


IT  is,  perhaps,  but  the  utterance  of  a 
platitude  to  say  that  there  are  many 
beautiful  flowers — the  Rose,  the  Carna- 
tion, the  Sweet  Pea,  the  Pansy,  the  Viola, 
the  Lily,  and  others  ;  each  has  its  special 
circle  of  admirers,  but  of  all  the  Rose 
easily  takes  precedence.  It  is  as  Ix-nuti 
fill  as  any  in  form,  it  is  more  glorious 
and  varied  in  colour,  whilst  its  fragrance  is 
incomparable  ;  it  blossoms  in  profusion,  and 
probably  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
flowering  plant.  Byron  writes  of  seeking 
"  Roses  in  December,  ice  in  June,"  etc., 
meaning  that  such  a  quest  is  absurd,  but 
"  we  have  changed  all  that."  Roses  in 
December  are  not  now  uncommon,  and 
<\.n  on  Christmas  Day  one  may  often 
gather  a  p«»y. 

To  grow  Roses  in  perfection  we  shall  need 
good  soil,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  plenty 


of  light,  air,  sunshine,  manure,  water,  tools 
and  appliances,  and  the  knowledge  how  and 
when  to  use  all  these  things.  Climate  we 
must  take  as  we  find  it,  but  soil  may  l>e 
improved. 

Where  to  Put  the  Roses.— The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  the  place  for 
the  Rose  garden  or  ROM-  beds.  It  is  little 
use  advising  those  with  very  small  gardens 
where  to  put  their  Rose  beds.  a->  there  is, 
alas  !  too  often  no  alternative  sjM>t  for  them. 
But  the  more  fortunate  among  us,  possessing 
large  or  fair-sized  gardens,  should  choose  the 
sunniest  situation  and  the  best  soil  possible  ; 
avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  large  trees,  a^ 
these,  unless  well  to  the  north,  north-east, 
or  north-west,  not  only  keep  off  the  sun,  and 
do  harm  in  wet  and  misty  weather,  if  near 
enough,  owing  to  the  constant  drip  from  the 
leaves,  but  their  roots  invade  the  soil  amongst 
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the  Roses,  and  rob  them  of  nutriment  and 
moisture.  In  fact  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  Roses,  and  many  or  all  would  prob- 
ably die,  or  live  but  stunted,  useless,  and 
unhealthy  lives  if  planted  too  near  big 
trees. 

Roses  do  not  mind  wind  in  moderation 
so  long  as  they  have  some  shelter,  something 
to  break  the  force  of,  or  to  protect  them 
from  gales.  A  spot  too  warm  and  sheltered 
encourages  the  spread  of  mildew.  Some 


Rose  Re"ne  Andre  en  fence. 

people  prefer  a  wall  or  shelter,  but  we  think 
it  better  for  the  Roses  if  the  wind  be  simply 
filtered  through  a  natural  screen  of  vegeta- 
tion, if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, such  as  a)  hedge.  Now,  there  are 
hedges  and  hedges,  and  some  that  we  have 
seen  would  be  little  protection  against  bois- 
terous winds. 

Hedges  for  Shelter.— A  Beech,  Holly, 
Yew,  Privet,  or  Thorn  hedge  provides  good 
shelter,  one  almost  as  well  as  another,  and 
if  an  existing  hedge  is  well  placed  and  well 
grown,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  remove  it. 
If  a  hedge  has  to  be  made,  it  may  very  well 
consist  of  the  stronger  and  less  valuable  tall- 
growing  Roses,  such  as  Penzance  Briers, 


Rugosa,  Multiflora,  or  Wichuraiana  climbing 
Roses  planted  on  an  open  wooden  fence. 
If  the  rosery  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hedge 
other  than  one  of  roses  it  is  important  to 
leave  a  space  of  several  feet  between  the 
Roses  and  the  hedge,  and  every  year  a  trench 
should  be  dug  in  the  spring  2  to  3  feet  deep, 
parallel  with  the  hedge,  and  some  3  feet 
from  it  ;  in  doing  this  take  care  that  all 
roots  extending  from  the  hedge  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rose  beds  are  cut  through, 
and  as  many  of  the  fibrous 
roots  as  can  be  found  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  soil  on  the 
inner  side.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  hedge  from  robbing  the 
Roses  of  the  food  specially 
provided  for  them.  If  the 
hedge  be  one  of  Privet  the 
trench  need  be  only  2  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  hedge,  as 
Privet  is  a  terrible  robber,  and 
needs  to  be  guarded  against 
perhaps  most  closely.  The 
very  worst  material  to  make 
a  hedge  of  is  probably  Elder; 
it  has  every  bad  quality  and 
no  good  one. 

The  situation  of  the  Rose 
garden  is  highly  important.  It 
should  face  in  a  southerly 
direction  if  possible.  South- 
south-east  is.  perhaps,  the  best 
aspect,  or  failing  that  south- 
west, and  if  there  be  a  fall  it 
should  be  to  the  south.  Roses 
always  do  best  if  they  get 
the  morning  sun. 

In  all  districts  there  is  a  quarter  from 
which  the  worst  winds  may  be  expected, 
and  if  there  be  no  hedge,  wall,  or  trees  on 
that  side  of  the  Rose  garden,  some  sort  of  a 
screen  must  be  erected,  unless,  of  course,  the 
worst  winds  come  from  between  south-east 
and  south-west,  in  which  case  the  Roses 
would  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Preparing  a  Rose  Bed.— Almost  as 
important  as  the  position  of  the  garden  is  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  The  best  soil  for  growing 
Roses  is  a  more  or  less  heavy  loam,  the  worst 
is  probably  dry,  hot,  sandy  ground,  but 
Roses  may  be  grown  with  greater  or  less 
success  in  almost  any  soil,  for  this  can  be 


Rose  Duchess  of  Westminster  (Hybrid  Tea),  bright  rose  colour. 
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Peeping  in  at  the  window. 

improved  by  treatment.  Poor  or  bad  soil 
is  a  drawback  easily  remedied  if  expense  be 
no  obstacle,  as  it  can  then  be  removed  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  good  soil  brought 
in  and  substituted  for  it.  But  this  means 
spending  more  money  than  most  people 
would  be  prepared  or  willing  to  afford. 
If  the  natural  soil  be  largely  clay  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  burn  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
burnt  clay  and  burnt  earth  improve  garden 
soil  immensely.  Lime  or  chalk  should  be 
added  to  heavy  soil  every  two  or  three  years. 
The  top  soil  from  a  meadow  is  splendid 
material,  and  when  building  work  is  in 
progress  it  can  often  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Light  land  can  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition 
of  clay  or  heavy  soil. 
The  top  soil  in  an  old 
garden  is  generally  pretty 
good  material  through 
long  digging  and  manur- 
ing, but  it  generally  badly 
needs  lime  to  sweeten  it 
and  to  kill  insects. 
Freshly  burnt,  newly 
slaked  lime  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose. 

In  preparing  the  Rose 
garden  it  is  best  to  dig 
down  at  least  two  spits, 


and,  if  possible,  the  third  spit 
should  be  well  broken  up  at  least. 
Most  Rose  growers  add  manure  to 
the  third  spit,  but  we  are  doubtful 
of  the  wisdom  of  this,  as  we  do 
not  want  to  encourage  the  roots  of 
the  Roses  to  go  down  for  their  food, 
but  to  obtain  what  they  need  in  the 
better  soil  nearer  the  surface. 

How  to  Trench. — For  the  sake 
of  beginners  we  may  say  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  trenching  or 
digging  is  to  commence  at  one  side 
or  end  of  the  plot  of  land  to  be 
dealt  with  and  dig  a  trench  about 
a  yard  wide,  putting  this  soil  as  it 
is  dug  into  a  barrow,  and  then  to 
wheel  it  away  to  the  side  or  end 
where  the  digging  will  be  finished. 
It  will  be  needed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  the  last  trench.  If  it  be 
intended  to  double  dig  only,  the  second 
spit  should  now  be  dug  over,  well  broken  up 
and  manure  added.  The  best  kind  of  manure 
we  will  deal  with  a  little  further  on.  Having 
broken  up  and  manured  the  second  spit,  the 
top  soil  from  the  next  yard  width  is  thrown 
upon  it,  thus  exposing  another  yard  of 
second  spit,  which  is  broken  up  and  manured 
as  was  the  first,  and  on  top  of  which  the  top 
soil  from  the  third  yard  of  land  is  then  thrown, 
and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  far  side  of  the 
plot ;  there  the  soil  that  will  become  the 
top  spit  of  the  last  yard  is  ready  for  use. 


Rose  Tea  Rambler  trained  on  an  arch. 
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If  it  be  desired,  as  is  better,  to  work  the 
soil  three  spits  down,  take  off  2  yards  of  top 
soil  to  commence  with,  and  wheel  it  to  the 
far  side  of  the  space.  Then  take  the  second 
spit  from  the  first  yard  of  land  away  in  the 
barrow,  and  put  it  separately  from  the  other 
soil  at  the  far  side  of  the  plot.  (It  will  not 
matter  much  if  they  get  mixed.)  After 
taking  away  the  second  spit  of  the  first  yard 
break  up  the  third  spit  thoroughly,  and 
add  manure  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to 


richest  and  best  manure  possible,  but  this 
material  is  not  generally  obtainable,  nor 
would  many  like  to  use  it.  Horse  manure 
or  horse  and  cow  manure  mixed  are  the 
best  for  heavy  soils  ;  cow  manure  and  pig 
manure  for  light  soils,  as  being  less  easily 
\\;i>licd  a  way  and  helping  to  retain  moisture. 
Farmyard  manures,  particularly  horse  manure, 
wlik-h  is  very  hot  at  first,  should  be  old  and 
well  matured,  or  half  decayed,  before  being 
used  for  Roses.  In  the  absence  of  farmyard 


Roses  round  a  garden  shelter, 


do  so.  After  breaking  this  up  throw  on  it 
the  second  spit  from  the  second  yard  of  land, 
adding  manure.  Then  take  the  first  spit  of 
soil  from  the  third  yard  of  land,  and  throw 
it  on  top  of  the  second  spit  that  has  been 
put  on  the  first  yard,  and  keep  on  in  this 
order  to  the  far  side,  where  you  will  find  the 
final  second  spit,  and  last  two  top  spits 
waiting  ready  to  complete  the  business. 

Manures  for  Roses. — The  best  manure 
for  Rose  beds  is  undoubtedly  farmyard 
manure,  unless  old  night  soil  can  be  obtained, 
which  agricultural  chemists  tell  us  is  the 


manure  there  are  several  proprietary  articles 
that  can  well  \>e  used  in  its  place,  notably 
Wakeley's  Hop  Manure,  Native  Guano, 
Peruvian  Guano,  Canary  Guano,  Clay's, 
Thomson's,  and  various  other  fertilisers 
and  manures. 

While  the  trenching  is  being  done  basic 
slag,  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  to  the  square  yard, 
should  be  added  to  the  lower  12  or  15  inches 
of  heavy  soil,  together  with  bone  meal  or 
bone  flour,  3  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  to  the 
upper  12  inches.  To  light  soils  add  as  much 
matter  as  ran  \><-  nl'tamni. 
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and  wood  ashes,  as  these  substances  are 
retentive  of  moisture.  It  is  important  that 
manure  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  not  placed  in  layers. 

With  regard  to  drainage,  sandy  soils,  very 
light  soils,  and  soils  on  gravel  will  need  none. 


Standard  of  Rose  Grace  Molyneux  (Hybrid  Tea),  cream  and 
apricot  shades. 

The  drainage  for  heavy  soils  can  be  attended 
to  whilst  the  trenching,  already  dealt  with, 
is  being  done.  The  drains  should  be  laid 
about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  and  should 
have  an  outlet  into  a  deeper  ditch  or  pond 
if  possible.  They  can  be  made  with  the 
ordinary  brick  pipes,  or  with  stones  and  rubble 
(see  page  109). 

When   the   space   allocated   to   the   Rose 
garden  has  thus  been  drained  (if  necessary), 


trenched,  and  more  or  less  manured,  the 
beds  can  be  laid  out.-  These  may  be  made 
in  any  shape  or  form  to  suit  the  owner, 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  for  bedding 
Roses  it  is  best  to  have  somewhat  narrow, 
rectangular  beds,  4  to  4J  feet  wide,  so  that 
all  the  plants  can  be  at- 
tended to  easily  without 
the  necessity  of  treading 
on  the  soil.  In  beds  of 
moderate  size  it  is  easier 
to  mass  Roses  of  a  sort 
together,  and  yet  have  a 
fair  number  of  varieties. 
Before  proceeding  to  plant 
the  Roses  the  soil  that  has 
been  trenched  should  be 
allowed  to  settle.  This 
will  take  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  and  if  a  longer  time 
can  be  given  so  much  the 
better. 

The    Best    Time    for 
Planting    Roses   is    un- 
doubtedly from   the  third 
week  in  October  until  the 
end     of     November  —  the 
earlier    the    better    if    the 
season    be    a  normal  one, 
and   if    the    soil   be    in  a 
proper    condition    for  the 
work.      The     soil     should 
be  so  dry  that  it  does  not 
adhere  much  to  the  tools 
used,  yet  it  should  not  be 
really  dry,   but  in  a  nice 
friable  condition,   easy    to 
work,    and,    though   damp 
to      handle,     not     sticky. 
Anybody  who  has   to  deal 
with    a    wet,    sticky    clay 
should     keep     some    good 
loamy    soil    in  a  shed,  or 
covered  from  the   wet   somehow,   so   as   to 
have  it  at  hand    for   covering   the  roots  of 
the    Roses   when  planting.      It    is    import- 
ant that  the  plants  be  put  in  firmly,  and 
the  soil    well    trodden,  and    this   would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  dealing  with 
wet  clay  ground. 

Having  arranged  our  beds,  if,  say,  a  dozen 
Roses  are  to  go  in  a  bed,  dig  twelve  good- 
sized  holes  from  1  to  2  feet  across,  and  in 
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the  proper  positions.  Make  them  about 
9  inches  or  more  deep,  and  if  the  weather 
and  the  soil  be  dry  put  a  can  or  two  of  water 
in  each  hole,  and  leave  it  to  filter  away. 
The  application  of  the  water  is  more  necessary 
in  spring  planting  than  in  autumn  planting. 
Now  bring  along  the  twelve  Roses,  which  so 
far  have  been  kept  covered  up,  unless  their 
roots  were  found  to  be  dry,  when  it  is  better 
to  let  them  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  water. 
In  autumn,  if  the  bushes  and  trees  have 
leaves  on,  it  is  better  to  cut  all  these  off 
\\ith  a  pair  of  scissors  before  planting,  or 
better  still  to  bury  the  whole  of  the  plants 
in  a  trench  for  several  days  before  planting 
time,  as  then  all  the  leaves  will  come  off 
easily  and  naturally.  It  is  important  to  get 
rid  of  the  leaves  before  planting  the  bushes 
and  trees,  as  they  cause  the  loss  of  moisture 


to  such  an  extent  that  the  bark  becomes 
quite  wrinkled  in  appearance,  which  is 
evidence  that  the  Rose  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  loss. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  leaves,  when  plant- 
ing in  autumn,  cut  the  stem  and  branches 
so  as  to  make  a  shapely,  symmetrical  plant 
which  will  not  shake  about  too  much  ;  but 
do  not  shorten  them  more  than  by  about  a 
third.  Of  course,  all  weak,  twiggy  wood 
may  be  cut  right  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
trim  the  roots,  if  necessary.  Shorten  all 
long  tap  roots  to  about  6  inches,  making 
the  cuts  so  that  the  flat  surface  will  rest 
on  the  soil.  Cut  off  cleanly  the  broken  and 
damaged  roots  and  try  to  preserve  all  the 
hairy,  fibrous  roots  possible. 

How  to  Plant.— Hold  the  plant  in  the 
hole  with  the  left  hand,  at  a  depth  which 


A  splendid  bright  pink   Rose,  Gustav  Grunerwald  (Hybrid  Tea). 
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will  leave  the  point  of  budding  (the  junc- 
tion of  stock  and  scion)  1  inch  or  more 
below  the  surface.  The  bottom  of  the  hole 
should  have  .been  formed  into  a  little  hillock 
with  the  apex  in  the  middle.  Spread  all  the 
roots  out  so  that  they  do  not  cross  each  other, 
and  then  throw  a  little  loose  ^arth  on  them, 


Rose  Waltham  Bride,  a  white  climbing  variety. 


in  autumn  unless  the  weather  be  unusually 
dry.  After  the  water  has  sunk  in,  earth  up, 
finally  leaving  the  surface  soil  loose  and 
rough.  No  manure  should  be  put  near  the 
roots,  and  none  whatever  is  necessary  for 
newly-planted  Roses — at  least,  until  the 
plants  are  growing  freely  and  have  had  time 
to  form  roots.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  newly-planted  Roses 
need  no  manure  for  twelve  months, 
but  we  consider  that  this  is  an 
unnecessarily  long  period,  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  harm,  while  we  have  often  been 
certain  of  good  done  by  giving 
newly  planted  Roses  manure  in 
July — not  rank,  new  manure,  of 
course,  but  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure  and  weak  liquid  manure. 
When  planting  large  pillar  Roses 
or  climbers  it  is  better  to  make 
a  hole  3  feet  across,  as  the  trees 
have  to  make  larger  roots  and 
generally  remain  longer  in  one 
position. 

Planting  in  Spring. — The  pro- 
cess of  planting  Roses  in  the 
spring  is  the  same  as  in  autumn, 
but  they  need  more  water,  par- 
ticularly if  the  work  is  deferred 
until  late  March  or  early  April. 
It  is  then  important  to  pour 
water  into  the  hole  a  day  or  two 
before  planting  takes  place,  so  as 
not  to  make  the  soil  too  wet  near 
the  top.  The  water  below  the 
plant  seems  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  its  appli- 
cation is,  wre  consider,  a  detail  of 
great  value. 

Pruning.  —  Roughly  speaking, 
after  pruning  is  completed  the 
Rose  bushes  and  trees  should 
consist  almost  wholly  of  "  new 


adding  a  little  at  a  time  and  shaking  the      Avood,"   that  is  to  say,  shoots  of    the   pre- 


plant  slightly  to  settle  the  Soil  between  the 
roots.  When  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  have  been 
put  on  the  roots  tread  until  it  is  quite  firm. 
Then  add  another  inch  or  two  of  soil  with 
a  little  bone  meal  or  bone  flour,  and  tread 
firmly  once  more.  In  dry  spring  weather  a 
gallon  or  two  of  water  may  be  given  at  this 
stage  of  planting,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 


vious  year's  growth,  cut  to  a  proper  length. 
This  is  not  a  rule  without  exceptions,  but 
it  is  a  good  principle  on  which  to  work. 
(Manifestly  it  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
climbing  and  pillar  Roses.) 

New  growths  are  continually  being  thrown 
up  from  the  base  of  a  Rose  ;  these  divert 
or  draw  the  sap,  or  much  of  it,  which  was 


"  Everywhere  are  Roses,  Roses 
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formerly  supplied  to  the  old  stems  ;  these, 
therefore,  always  have  a  tendency  to  fail 
in  vigour,  to  become  diseased,  and  to  decay, 
while  the  young  stems  flourish  and  increase 
in  strength  and  vitality.  So,  when  prun- 
ing, all  dead,  diseased,  damaged,  over- 
crowded, or  unripe  wood  should  be  ruth- 
lessly cut  out  first.  This  clears  the  way, 
and  one  can  see  better  how  to  proceed. 

Pruning  may  be  hard  or  moderate  or 
slight. 

To  prune  hard,  the  thin,  weakly,  or  dis- 
eased wood  is  first  removed,  and  the  main 
branches  or  growths  are  reduced  to  from 
three  to  five  or  so  in  number.  These  are 
then  cut  back  to  from  2  to  4  inches  in 
length.  The  point  of  severance  in  this  and 
all  cases  should  be  just  above  a  bud  point- 
ing outwards.  Most  hybrid  perpetuals  do 
better  when  hard  pruned. 

Moderate  pruning  means  that  after  thin, 
weak,  and  dead  growth  is  cut  out,  the  main 
branches  are  reduced  to  from  four  to  six 
in  number  and  left  6  or  8  inches  in  length. 

Slight  pruning  means  that  the  dead  and 
diseased  wood  is  removed,  together  with  any 
excessively  thin  and  weak  growths,  and 
that  the  tips  of  the  strong  shoots  are  snipped 
off  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  all.  The  excep- 
tions will  be  mentioned  when  individual 
Roses  are  dealt  with  later  on. 

As  already  stated,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  need 
hard  pruning,  but  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  do 
better,  as  a  rule,  with  only  moderate  prun- 
ing for  garden  purposes.  When  grown  for 
exhibition,  all  Roses,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, need  to  be  hard  pruned  ;  they  then 
produce  few  but  large  and  good  blooms. 

Climbing  Roses  thrive  better  and  bear 
larger  blossoms  if  all  old  stems  are  taken 
out  annually,  just  after  flowering,  say  in 
July  and  August  in  the  south  and  in  August 
and  September  in  the  north.  Of  course, 
this  cannot  be  done  if  there  be  not  suffi- 
cient new  growths  to  cover  the  available 
supports ;  but  most  of  the  Wichuraiana 
(Dorothy  Perkins  type)  Roses  throw  up 
an  abundance  of  strong  new  growths  each 
summer.  It  is  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  stems  on  Roses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler 
(multiflora)  type  unless,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, a  fresh,  vigorous  growth  arises  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  old  stem.  In  this  case 


the  latter  is  shortened  to  the  point  at  which 
the  new  growth  appeared.  The  old  stems 
of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  bear  few  flowers, 
and  retaining  them  is,  I  am  convinced,  a 
common  cause  of  disease,  for  they  offer  a 
vulnerable  point  of  attack  to  fungoid  diseases 
and  pests  generally. 

Provence  or  Cabbage  Roses  should  have 
the  old,  dead,  or  overcrowded  wood  taken 
out  and  the  young  growths  should  be  cut 
down  to  2  feet  or  so. 

Moss  Roses  need  much  the  same  treat- 
ment, though  with  this  difference,  that  they 
should  be  pruned  less  severely.  Many  people 
think  it  well  to  peg  down  the  longer  growths 
of  these  Roses. 

Bourbon  and  Hybrid  Bourbon  Roses  need 
little  pruning.  Merely  cut  out  dead  and  use- 
less weakly  growths. 

China  Roses  need  little  more  than  thinning 
and  to  be  relieved  of  dead  and  diseased 
wood. 

Damask  Roses,  which  are  generally  grown 
in  bush  form,  need  no  severe  pruning,  but 
thin  and  worn-out  shoots  should  be  cut 
away. 

Noisettes,  which  are  generally  climbers  or 
pillar  Roses,  but  are  not  rampant,  require 
comparatively  little  pruning.  Old  healthy 
stems  should  be  retained  unless  the  base 
of  the  tree  is  getting  bare.  The  cutting 
back  of  an  old  stem  often  results  in  the 
production  of  a  young  and  vigorous  one. 
Side  shoots  on  the  older  stems  should  be 
shortened  to  within  three  or  four  buds  of 
the  base. 

Rugosa. — The  Japanese  briars  are  of 
very  free  growth,  and  are  mostly  grown  as 
pillars  or  bushes.  Old  stems  are  cut  out 
and  fresh  ones  may  be  shortened  little  or 
much  according  to  whether  big  bushes  or 
those  of  moderate  size  are  needed.  A 
method  sometimes  recommended  is  to  cut 
the  bush  right  down  in  March,  the  result 
being  that  it  will  bloom  on  the  new  wood 
late  in  the  season.  If  this  be  done  the  bush 
should  be  very  liberally  treated  in  the  way 
of  manure. 

Ayrshire,  Banksia,  and  Boursault  Roses 
require  little  or  no  pruning  in  the  sense  of 
cutting  back  ;  but,  like  all  Roses,  a  little 
attention  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  of 
dead  and  useless  growth. 


A  Rose  well  planted — the  hole  is  wide  and  the  roots    Aftei  planting  in  spring  it  is  wise  to  cover 
are  spread  out.  the  soil  with  strawy  manure. 


When  the  hole  is  narrow  it  is 
impossible  to  spread  the  roots 
properly. 


A  Rose  tree  planted  against  a  wall.  The  stems 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  wall  until  the  soil 
has  settled. 


Manure    should     be    well    mixed    with    the    soil,  In    this    case    the   junction    of 

not  placed  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  hole  stock    and    scion    is    above 

(as  shown).  ground,  which  is  wrong. 
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The    head    of 
a       standard     '  ™  '* 

Rose      after 
pruning. 


A  newly-planted  Rose  severely 
pruned. 


Method  of  prun- 
ing  a  bush 
Rose  with 
pronounce  d 
central  stem. 


Hard  pruning  for  a  Rose  that  has  made  one  strong  shoot.  Pruning  a  standard  Rose. 
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A  bush  Rose  pruned  moderately 

I 


All  thin  shoots  are  cut  out  and  others  are  shortened. 


Keep  the  centre  of  the  bush  free  from  shoots.  Always  prune  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards. 

PRUNING    ROSES. 
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A  vigorous  Rose  pegged  down 


An  old  Rose  bush  hard  pruned  to  induce  strong  growth. 


PRUNING    ROSES. 


Austrian  Brier 
Roses.  Only  the 
dead  and  very  old 
shoots  are  cut  out. 

Penzance  Siaeet 
Brier  and  Sweet 
Brier  Roses  also 
need  little  real 
pruning.  The  Pen- 
zance Briers  are, 
many  of  them,  very 
vigorous  bushes, 
and  if  the  strongest 
shoots  are  not  tied 
to  posts,  nails,  or 
trellis  they  ought 
to  be  topped,  dead 
and  weakly  shoots 
being  cut  out.  The 
ordinary  Sweet 
Brier  does  not 
grow  so  strongly 
as  the  Penzance 
Brier,  and  needs 
practically  no 
pruning  unless  the 
bush  appears  to  be 
overweighted  with 
growth.  Sweet 
Briers  make  stur- 
dier bushes  if  cut 
back  moderately 
for  two  or  three 
years  after  being 
planted.  These  in- 
structions are  not 
meant  to  apply  to 
Briers  grown  as 
hedges,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  later 
on. 

When  to  Prune. 
—With  regard  to 
the  time  when 
pruning  should  be 
done,  only  an  aver- 
age date  can  be 
given  for  the  south 
and  for  the  north. 
Roughly  speaking, 
the  further  south 
the  earlier  one  can 

prune. 
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Hybrid  Perpettials  may  bo  pruned  in  the 
south  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in 
the  north  during  the  last  week  of  March  ; 
in  very  bleak,  cold  districts  in  the  north 
pruning  should  not  be  performed  until  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Hybrid  Teas  and  Tea*,  in  the  south,  may 
be  pruned  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in 
March,  but  in  the  north  they  should  not  be 
touched  until  early  April,  and  even  later 
April  in  the  colder  districts. 


the  middle  to  late  March  in  the  north.   They 
generally  flower  very  early. 

Climbing  Roses  generally,  as  before  men- 
tioned, should  be  pruned  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  so  far  as  regards  cutting  out 
old  or  worn-out  stems,  and  blossom  best  if 
only  new  stems  are  left,  though  if  new  stems 
are  not  abundant  some  old  ones  must  be 
retained.  All  the  pruning  needed  in  March 
is  to  cut  back  the  laterals  or  side  shoots 
to  two  or  three  buds — say  2  or  3  inches. 


Chinas  may  be  pruned  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  the  south  and  late  in  March  in  the 
north. 

Provence  Roses  are  among  the  earliest  to 
be  pruned  ;  late  February  or  early  March 
in  the  south,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March  in  the  north. 

.1/o-x  |!,,M--  may  In-  ].nin«-«l  ;ilmo-t   as  rally 

as  the  Provence. 

Damask  Roses.  Prune  in  March,  early  or 
late  according  to  the  district. 

Bourbon,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  and  Noisettes 
are  pruned  about  the  middle  of  March  in  the 
south  and  in  late  March  in  the  north. 

Rugosa  Roses  may  be  pruned  late  in  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March  in  the  south,  and  from 


Any  pruning  that  Sweet  Briers,  Penzance 
Sweet  Briers,  or  Scotch  Briers  require  may 
be  done  in  March,  early  or  late,  according  to 
the  district. 

All  Roses  newly  planted  in  the  spring 
should  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  not  again  later  on. 

In  pruning  Roses  intended  to  produce 
flowers  for  exhibition,  do  not  study  sym- 
metry, but  leave  the  hardest  and  best  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots,  as  most  likely  to 
bear  good  blossoms  ;  but  in  pruning  Roses 
in  beds  and  for  the  garden  generally,  have 
•  ••  <1  f««r  tin-  -ynmx-tiy  ,,f  the  lmsh«-s. 
In  dealing  with  erect-growing  dwarf  Roses 
of  the  bedding  type  the  growths  need 
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thinning  out  more  than  those  of  Roses  of 
spreading  habit. 

The  aim  and  intention  of  pruning  is  to 


amount  of  useful  pruning,  if  done  with 
judgment,  can  be  performed  as  the  season 
progresses.  At  any  time  it  is  well  to  remove 


get  rid  of  useless  and  worthless  wood  ;    to      dead  or  diseased  growth,  cutting  down  to 


open  out  the  plant  so  as  to  let  in  light  and 
air  ;  to  improve  its  appearance  and  pro- 
ductiveness  ;  and  to  arrest  leaf  growth  at  a 
critical  time  when  frosts  are  probable,  with 
the  subsequent  result  of  getting  an  abund- 


A  lovely  climbing  Reseda  wall  facing  west-Crepuscule,  copper. 

ance  of  strong,  healthy  young  shoots  from 
basal  buds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
pruning,  remain  dormant. 

The  golden  rule  to  remember  is  to  prune 
Roses  of  weak  growth  severely,  and  those  of 
strong  growth  comparatively  lightly.  Re- 
member  "  Growth  strong,  Pruning  long," 
and  vice  versa. 


healthy  wood.  Pegged  -down  shoots  which 
have  flowered  should  be  cut  out  directly 
the  flowering  is  over,  so  as  not  to  exhaust 
the  plant  unnecessarily.  Snags  that  have 
been  overlooked  should  be  cut  out,  and 
branches  or  shoots  seen  to 
be  dying  back  need  to  be 
cut  well  below  the  unhealthy 
portion.  It  is  also  better  to 
remove  small  shoots  or  leaves 
bearing  isolated  patches  of 
mildew  directly  these  are  ob- 
served. The  mildewed  pieces 
should  immediately  be  burned 
and  the  rest  of  the  bush  and 
other  bushes  round  it  sprayed 
with  a  fungicide  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  there  be  much 
blossom  on  these  bushes,  each 
flower  can  be  tied  up  in  soft 
paper  whilst  the  spraying  is 
being  done,  unless  it  is  found 
better  to  cut  all  the  blossoms 
off  ;  otherwise  they  will  prob- 
ably be  spoilt. 

The  tools  and  appliances 
needed  for  pruning  are,  first, 
a  stout  pair  of  leather  gloves. 
Gloves  are  made  of  thick 
leather  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  sharp  pruning  knife 
of  the  proper  shape  —  that  is 
to  say,  having  an  incurved 
blade  —  is  a  necessity.  If  an 
ordinary  pocket-knife  be  used 
harm  is  generally  done  ;  at  the 

end  of  the  cut  a  strip  of  bark 
-g   genera%  ^   off   ^  ^ 

of  the  shoot  being  pruned. 
One  can  scarcely  do  without  a  pair  of  good 
secateurs  ;  at  present  the  French  makes 
appear  to  be  better  than  the  British  ones, 
unfortunately.  When  the  number  of  Roses 
to  be  dealt  with  is  not  large  the  secateurs 
can  be  used  first,  cutting  off  the  wood  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  point  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  prune,  after  which  the  work 


In  addition  to  the  annual  spring  pruning      can  be  neatly  finished  off  with  the  knife 
dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  notes,  a  certain         A  small,  thin  saw,  something  like  a  wood 


Rose  Mrs.  C.  E.  Allan  (Hybrid  Tea),  of  pale  yellow  and  rose  shades. 
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cutting  saw,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, is  often  decidedly  useful  in  cutting  off 
thick  shoots  and  branches  which  are  diffi- 
cult of  access  and  can  hardly  be  reached 
either  with  the  knife  or  the  secateurs.  This 
is  not  uncommon  in  old  bushes  of  strong 
growth. 

When  Growth  Begins.— Having  pre- 
pared our  soil,  and  having  planted  our  trees 
and  bushes,  now  comes  a  period  chiefly  of 
waiting  and  watching  ;  nevertheless  all  the 
plants  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  sulphide  of  potassium,  or  one  of 
the  proprietary  fungicides,  to  destroy  as 
far  as  possible  the  spores  of  black  spot, 
red  rust,  mildew,  etc.,  before  growth  com- 
mences. 

Of  course  all  the  shoots  cut  off  the  Rose 
trees  and  bushes  at  pruning  should  be  care- 
fully collected  and  as  carefully  burnt 
immediately,  not  only  to  ged  rid  of  dormant 
fungus  spores,  chrysalides,  and  more  or  less 
dormant  insect  pests,  but  to  provide  wood 
ashes,  which  are  excellent  for  adding  to  a 
light  soil,  as  they  help  to  keep  it  moist. 
Wood  ashes  are  good  also  for  a  heavy  soil 
as  manure,  but  it  is  not  altogether  advisable 
to  add  them  to  a  wet,  waterlogged,  heavy 
soil,  as  they  tend  to  make  matters  worse  by 
increasing  its  stickiness. 

This  matter  of  burning  the  prunings 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  even  when 
the  trees  and  bushes  have  been  well  sprayed 
in  January  or  early  February — as  they 
should  have  been — with  sulphate  of  copper 
or  commercial  formaldehyde ;  the  latter 
is  specially  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  R. 
Waddell,  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  for 
this  purpose.  If  this  spraying  was  done 
in  midwinter,  when  the  bushes  and  trees 
were  practically  dormant,  most  of  the  spores 
and  other  harmful  germs,  either  on  the 
bushes  or  in  the  upper  soil,  will  probably 
have  been  killed  or  rendered  practically 
harmless.  In  addition  to  this  spraying 
very  careful  gardeners  even  remove  the  top 
soil  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  If 
this  be  done,  it  is  better  to  burn  the  top  soil, 
replacing  it  with  soil  from  another  part  of 
the  garden,  the  vegetable  garden  for  choice, 
but  at  any  rate  not  from  another  rose-bed. 
^If  it  be  a  cold  and  frosty  spring  the  little 
hillocks  or  mounds  of  earth  with  which  we 


covered  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Tea  Roses  and  the  more  weakly  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Noisettes  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
had  better  be  left  until  the  middle  of  March, 
or,  if  the  frost  and  cold  continue,  until 
April ;  but  in  the  case  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
if  any  of  them  have  been  covered  (a  really 
unnecessary  precaution  as  a  rule),  the 
covering  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
February  unless  it  be  frosty  at  the  time,  in 
which  case  it  may  remain  a  little  longer.  If 
the  covering  of  soil  be  kept  on  and  the  sun 
gains  power,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  im- 
portant basal  buds  starting  to  grow,  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  before  the  pruning,  already 
referred  to,  has  taken  place.  When  the 
covering  of  soil  is  removed,  or  even  earlier, 
take  away  any  bracken  or  straw  that  has 
been  placed  about  the  Rose  trees  and  bushes 
as  a  protection  against  severe  weather. 

Watering  in  Spring. — In  early  April 
the  wind  is  invariably  cold,  although  there 
may  be  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  For  a 
time  the  Rose  bushes,  having  just  been 
pruned,  appear  to  be  almost  or  quite  dormant, 
nevertheless  the  roots  are  getting  to  work, 
and  soon  the  rising  sap  will  produce  rapid 
growth  above  ground.  At  this  period  it  is 
most  important  that  the  plants  should  have 
moisture.  Warm  April  showers,  or  cold 
ones,  which,  alas !  are  more  probable,  may 
supply  this  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  at 
times  April  is  a  particularly  dry,  cold,  and 
yet  sunny  month,  and  then  Roses,  newly 
planted  ones  particularly,  must  have  moisture 
artificially  supplied  to  them.  Roses  nearly 
always  do  well  when  a  large  quantity  of 
rain  falls  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

If,  therefore,  April  is  a  period  of  drought, 
rain-water,  if  obtainable,  should  be  supplied 
to  the  roses,  or,  failing  rain-water,  water 
from  a  pond  or  ditch  will  do  almost  equally 
well.  If  neither  of  these  be  to  hand,  water 
drawn  from  the  "  main,"  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  in  a  tank  or 
barrel  or  other  receptacle,  serves  very  well, 
and  in  the  last  resort  water  taken  from 
the  tap  direct  must  be  made  to  serve  our 
purpose.  As  water  direct  from  the  tap  is 
generally  very  cold,  much  colder  than  the 
atmosphere  or  the  soil,  and  often  hard 
as  well,  we  think  it  best  to  make  holes 
5n  the  soil  of  the  beds  at  some  little 
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distance    from    the    plants,    to    put    large      hose  is  put  into  position  and  left  for  some 
flower   pots   in    the    holes   (the   flower  pots      time  unattended   is,  we  feel  convinced  from 


can  be  dispensed  with  if  necessary),  and 
then  to  fill  the  flower  pots  or  the  holes 
in  the  earth  with  water  as  many  times  as 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  water  will 
travel  to  the  roots  of  the  Roses.  In  this 
way  the  water  gets  more  or  less  warmed 
as  it  percolates  through  the  soil ;  when  this 


An  arch  covered  with  Rose  Blush  Rambler. 

system  of  supplying  water  is  adopted  the 
branches  and  buds  of  the  Rose  bushes  do 


experience,  a  common  cause  of  bad  attacks 
of  mildew  later  on  in  the  season. 

During  March  and  April  the  climbing 
Roses  should  be  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  weak  liquid  manure,  made  preferably 
with  old  cow  manure,  but  horse,  pig  or 
fowl  manure  or  even  soot  will  do.  Bedroom 
slops,  if  properly  diluted,  are 
as  good  as  anything,  and  prob- 
ably better  than  most  things. 
They  should  be  diluted  with 
water  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  times  their  own  bulk,  but 
if  the  trees  are  old  and  well 
established  there  is  no  need 
for  any  great  care  in  dilution. 
It  is  better  not  to  use  this 
mixture  often  if  it  be  soapy  ; 
although  the  soap  would  do  the 
Roses  no  harm,  and  might  even 
do  them  a  little  good,  the  soil 
soon  becomes  greasy  and  un- 
pleasant, in  consequence  of  the 
soap  "  clogging  "it. 

Hoeing  after  Watering. — 
The  day  after  the  manure  water 
has  been  given  to  the  Roses, 
or  even  when  they  have  had 
pure  water  only,  the  soil  should 
be  well  hoed,  so  that  it  may 
not  "  cake  "  on  the  top.  The^e 
remarks  apply  to  light  or  heavy 
loam  and  to  clay  soil,  not  to 
light,  gravelly  soils  or  a  very 
dry  sandy  soil  ;  it  is  then 
practically  impossible  to  over- 
water  plants,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  accustom  the 
plants  to  being  watered  every 
day,  for  this  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  the  roots  to  keep  near  the 
surface  instead  of  striking  downwards. 


not  suffer  the  chill  or  shock  which  they  Roots  that  go  deeply  in  such  soil  enable 
experience  when  cold  water  is  continuously  the  plants  or  bushes  to  withstand  drought. 
poured  on  them  through  a  hose-pipe  direct  As  in  May  the  young  leaves  unfold  and 


from  the  tap,  or  showered  on  them,  a  less 
harmful  process,  through  the  rose  of  a  water- 
ing-can. 

Moistening  Rose  trees  and  bushes  for  a  soon  become  large  ones,  to  the  detriment  of 
long  period  by  means  of  a  hose-pipe,  par-  the  young  foliage  and  the  absolute  ruin,  if 
ticularly  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  not  destruction  of  many  promising  buds. 


develop  so  come  insects  and  diseases.  As 
a  rule  at  or  about  this  time  we  find  small 
green  caterpillars,  which,  if  allowed  to  live, 


A  border  of  hardy  flowers  seen  through  a  Rose-covered  trellis. 
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Grubs  and  Caterpillars  should  be 
sought  for  unceasingly;  any  delay  means 
much  irreparable  harm  to  the  Rose  bushes. 
The  eye  can  soon  be  trained  so  that  it  notices 
immediately  any  malformation  or  bunching 
together  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
are  stuck  together  face  to  face,  sometimes 
rolled,  in  other  cases  it  looks  as  though  there 
were  merely  an  excessive  number  of  leaves 
in  one  spot,  but  immediately  any  such 
apparent  malformations  are  observed  take 
the  whole  bunch  of  leaves  firmly  between 
finger  and  thumb,  and  give  it  a  very  firm 
squeeze,  afterwards  unroll  or  open  out  the 
leaves  to  see  that  capital  punishment  has 
been  duly  executed  upon  the  hidden 
marauder.  In  the  first  instance  be  very 
careful  not  to  shake  the  branch  or  the  bush 
at  all  before  getting  firmly  hold  of  the  nest 
of  leaves,  or  the  grub  or  caterpillar  will 
almost  certainly  at  once  slip  out  and  drop 
down,  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  it  is  then 
often  difficult  to  find. 

After  the  grub  has  been  killed  in  the  nest 
or  elsewhere,  unroll  the  leaves  which  formed 
its  hiding-place,  some  of  them  may  be 
saved,  but  if  most  or  all  are  much  damaged 
nip  the  whole  bunch  off  at  once,  otherwise 
you  will  find  that  every  time  you  go  round 
looking  for  grubs  and  caterpillars  you  will  be 
squeezing  and  re-squeezing  the  same  bunch, 
for  safety.  Probably  you  will  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  you  have  dealt  with  this 
particular  bunch  before,  but  do  not  like  to 
risk  leaving  it  in  case  you  should  not  have 
searched  it. 

Greenfly  and  Mildew. — Usually  early  in 
May  we  first  discover  the  greenfly  or  aphis. 
Various  methods  of  poisoning,  suffocating, 
and  in  other  ways  destroying  this  pest  are 
given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Insects  and 
Diseases,  so  I  will  content  myself  here  by 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  simplest  and 
best  remedy  is  to  squeeze  the  insects  between 
finger  and  thumb.  I  may  mention  that  it 
is  advisable  to  carry  with  one  a  bowl  or 
basin  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  fingers  whilst  engaged  in  this  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  but  necessary  pursuit. 

If  the  aphis  be  only  on  a  few  prominent 
shoots  and  you  dislike  the  squeezing  process, 
take  a  bowl  or  dish  of  soft  soap  and  quassia 
or  some  other  of  the  numerous  insecticides. 


go  round  the  bushes  and  carefully  bend  down 
each  infected  shoot  until  it  is  immersed  in 
the  soapy  fluid.  This  work  needs  care  in  its 
performance,  as  the  young  shoots  are  often 
brittle,  especially  in  wet  weather,  and  are 
easily  broken,  a  most  annoying  occurrence. 
Spraying  for  this  purpose  is  not  nearly  so 
certain  in  effect,  and  in  any  case  a  good  deal 
of  the  substance  used  must  necessarily  be 
wasted,  and  almost  as  certainly  does  more 
or  less  harm  if  the  bushes  are  in  bloom. 

Mildew  often  does  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance until  later  in  the  year,  and  is  generally 
at  its  worst  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
but  it  is  well  to  try  to  prevent  its  advent  by 
spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  Abol, 
Mo-Effic,  commercial  formaldehyde,  or  some 
other  preparation,  proprietary  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  every  week  or  ten  days  from 
the  commencement  of  June,  or  earlier,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  "  prevention  is  better 
than  cure."  Be  extremely  careful  never  to 
use  an  overstrong  mixture.  Err,  if  err  you 
must,  on  the  side  of  excessive  weakness 
rather  than  strength,  as  the  penalty  of  using 
overstrong  washes  is  a  severe  one  and  gener- 
ally means  the  destruction  of  all  existing 
foliage,  in  which  case  the  cure  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  likelihood  of  this  result 
is  particularly  great  in  the  case  of  home- 
made washes  in  which  paraffin  is  a  principal 
ingredient. 

Disbudding. — It  is  wise  to  rub  off  all 
superfluous  or  badly  placed  shoots  while 
they  are  quite  small,  so  that  the  plants  may 
not  waste  their  strength  in  producing  growth 
that  will  have  to  be  cut  out  later  on.  At 
first  the  small  buds  can  be  picked  off  with 
the  finger-nail,  but  a  bladed  instrument 
with  a  blunt  point,  such  as  a  silver  fruit- 
knife,  an  ivory  or  bone  paper-knife,  or,  a 
sharpened  piece  of  hard  wood,  will  do  almost 
equally  well.  Take  off  without  delay  all 
ingrowing  buds  or  shoots,  and  where  there 
are  a  number  of  buds  gathered  at  one  point 
some  must  be  sacrificed.  A  mass  of  small 
and  feeble  growths  is  of  no  use  for  flowering 
purposes,  and  constitutes  harbourage  for 
insect  pests  in  addition  to  exhausting  the 
plant's  vitality  to  no  purpose. 

The  aim  should  be  to  allow  only  such 
shoots  to  grow  as  are  well  placed,  that  will 
develop  in  an  upward  and  outward  direc- 


Sabrina.  Sylvanus.  Benghazi.  Devana. 

New     Border    Carnations. 
(From  flowers  supplied  by  Messrs.   A'.  H.  Bath,   Ltd.} 
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tion,  so  making  a  shapely  and  well  balanced 

bush    with    plenty    of    space    between    the 

branches,  thus  allowing  sun  and  air  to  have 

full  play  in  and  around  them.     Such  a  bush 

will  produce  healthy  foliage,   and  will   be 

easy    to    deal    with    in    every    way :     for 

pruning  and  spraying,  or 

to    enable    one    to    cut 

blooms  conveniently.      It 

is    much     less     likely    to 

suffer  from  mildew  or  to 

be  infested    with    insects, 

and  gives  pleasure  to  the 

eye  even  when  it  is   not 

in  bloom. 

Bushes  of  Awkward 
Shape. — When  Rose 
bushes  throw  out  only 
one  long  strong  shoot 
which  goes  off  at  an  awk- 
ward angle,  it  is  better  to 
nip  off  the  end  of  this 
shoot  before  it  has  got 
too  long  and  awkward- 
looking,  in  the  hope, 
which  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  plant  will 
throw  out  other  shoots  in 
the  opposite  direction,  thus 
producing  a  better 
balanced  and  more  shapely 
bush.  Of  course  nipping 
off  the  tip  of  the  first 
strong  shoot  in  this  man- 
ner means  delaying  the 
flowering  period  consider- 
ably. It  is  evident,  too, 
that  this  advice  would  not 
hold  good  in  cases  where 
the  flowers  were  being 
grown  for  exhibition. 
Then  the  shape  of  the 
bush  is  of  small  account  ; 
everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  production  of  large,  sound,  shapely 
blooms. 

Removing  Suckers. —  All  the  season 
tli  rough  from  April  onward  a  look  out 
must  l>e  kept  for  sueker>.  It  i*  important 
that  these  should  lx>  diseovered  and  ivmn\ r<l 
immediately  they  show  above  ground,  as 
they  lessen  the  vitality  of  the  Rose  by  draw  ing 
the  sap  from  a  point  lower  down  than  that 
16 


where  the  Rose  has  been  budded  on  the 
stock.  The  existence  of  two  or  three  on  one 
bush  soon  causes  the  death  of  the  Rose, 
whilst  the  wild  stock  grows  in  its  place,  and 
is  often  tended  and  nurtured  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  Rose  is  growing  strongly,  and 


Rose  Cissie  Easlea  (Pernetiana),  a  charming  new  sort  with  flowers 
of  bronze-yellow  shades. 


will  soon  flower  profusely.  Suckers,  or 
growths  from  the  brier  stock,  or  whatever 
stock  it  may  be,  often  first  show  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  at  quite  a  long  distance 
from  the  plant  to  which  they  belong  or  from 
\\hieh  they  have  sprung. 

If  suckers  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
some  size  before  being  noticed,  and  the 
owner  is  in  some  doubt  whether  they  are 
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growths  of  the  true  Rose  or  offsets  from 
the  stock,  a  comparison  of  their  foliage  with 
that  known  to  belong  to  the  Rose  will  usuaUy 
settle  the  question.  Carefully  compare  the 
leaves  at  the  tip  of  one  with  the  leaves  at 
the  tip  of  the  other  ;  look  at  the  thorns  on 
the  wood  of  each,  their  colour,  shape,  and 
the  number  of  them  in  a  given  space,  say 
an  inch.  Take  note  of  the  number  of  leaflets 
to  each  leaf  of  the  foliage,  and  compare  the 
colour  and  outline  of  the  leaflets  of  one  with 
the  leaflets  of  the  other.  The  brier,  or 
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Rose  Betty  (Hybrid  Tea),  splendid  for  garden  display; 
copper,  rose  and  yellow  shades. 


stock,  generally  has  seven  leaflets  to  the 
leaf,  and  the  Rose  but  five,  but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  this  part 
of  the  test  as  there  are  many  true  Roses 
having  seven  leaflets  to  the  leaf. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  anyone  who 
finds  difficulty  in  deciding  the  matter  after 
applying  the  above  tests  to  turn  up  the 
soil  carefully  from  the  point  at  which  the 
sucker  shows  above  ground,  and  to  trace 
the  long  shoot  right  back  to  its  source ; 
if  it  start  from  a  point  below  that  at  which 
the  Rose  was  budded  on  the  stock,  cut  it 
off  cleanly  at  once  as  being  a  brier  sucker, 
but  if  it  start  from  the  budding  point  or 


above  it,  it  must,  of  course,  be  a  true  Rose 
shoot,  and  can  be  left  if  so  desired,  or  tied 
to  a  stick  or  cane,  cut  off  in  the  following 
autumn  or  spring,  and  grown  as  an  independ- 
ent Rose  on  its  own  roots. 

When  Gutting  Roses  (and  the  latter 
part  of  May  even  in  the  north  often  finds 
certain  varieties  in  bloom,  such  as  Paul 
Lede  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer)  be  sure  to  cut 
well  down  the  branch  or  shoot,  and  to  a 
point  just  above  a  plump  bud  facing  out- 
wards. The  flower  looks  more  beautiful, 
and  is  of  greater  use  with  a  long 
stem  and  some  of  its  own 
foliage  ;  a  shapely  plant  is 
maintained  in  this  way,  and  the 
size  of  the  flowers  is  likely  to  be 
satisfactory. 

During  May  weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  every  few  days,  but 
it  is  always  better  to  water  well 
first  with  plain  water,  and  when 
the  weather,  and  consequently 
the  soil,  is  warm  and  dry  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  pre- 
liminary watering  should  take 
place. 

Managing  Climbing  Roses.— 
Climbing  Roses  make  new  and 
strong  growths  early  in  the  season 
(which  is  important),  if  they  are 
bountifuUy  supplied  with  water 
and  weak  liquid  manure  in  March 
(if  the  weather  be  not  frosty) 
and  throughout  April  and  May. 
The  earlier  in  the  season  these 
long  growths  can  be  got  to 
develop  the  longer  time  they 
have  to  harden  and  ripen  before  winter,  and 
the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  their  being 
damaged  in  the  cold  periods  and  the  severe 
weather  when  winter  actually  comes. 

Roses  near  walls  and  climbing  Roses 
growing  on  walls,  should  be  supplied  with 
much  more  water,  and  more  frequently  than 
Roses  on  pillars,  fences,  and  pergolas,  or 
even  bush,  pillar  and  tree  Roses  in  the  open 
garden.  Walls  not  only  keep  off  a  great 
deal  of  rain  which  otherwise  would  fall  on 
the  plants,  but  especially  if  made  of  brick 
they  seem  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  from 
the  soil  contiguous  to  them,  keeping  it  un- 
naturally dry,  a  state  abhorrent  to  most 
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Roses.  This  bad  effect  can  be  guarded  against, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  planting  the  Roses 
in  the  first  instance  at  a  distance  from  the 
wall,  and  by  putting  the  roots  in  the  soil 
in  a  slanting  position,  that  is  to  say,  slanting 
away  from  the  wall ;  the  ends  of  long  tap 
roots  being  farthest  from  the  wall,  and  so 
placed  that  they  will  grow  still  farther 
from  it  in  the  soil  of  the  border.  A  climbing 
Rose  often  grows  well  and  luxuriantly,  and 
really  thrives  splendidly 
with  its  roots  under  a 
gravel  path. 

The  Value  of  Hoe- 
ing. — When  the  dry 
\\ruther  comes,  probably 
in  June  or  July,  if  the 
owner  of  the  Roses  lives 
near  a  brewery,  or  is  in 
a  position  easily  to  pro- 
cure such  material  as 
spent  hops,  he  or  she  will 
find  that  these  make  an 
excellent  mulch  or  soil 
covering,  and,  in  addition, 
provide  much  useful 
humus  in  the  soil  after- 
wards if  turned  in.  In 
clayey  or  loamy  soils  the 
mere  hoeing  of  the  surface 
of  the  beds  to  a  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches — 3  inches 
>hould  be  the  maximum 
depth — provides  a  natural 
mulch  which  it  is  difficult 
to  excel.  Of  course  con- 
stant hoeing  precludes  the 
planting  of  Violas  or  other 
freely  flowering  plants  in 
the  beds  beneath  the  Roses;  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  put  the  Violas  or  other  small 
plants  as  an  edging  or  border  round  the 
beds,  in  which  position  they  look  very  pretty, 
but  even  there  they  prevent,  to  some  extent, 
the  hoeing  that  is  so  beneficial.  Roses  are 
plants  that  like  no  bedfellows ;  they  un- 
doubtedly flower  better,  keep  healthier,  and 
freer  from  mildew  and  other  diseases  if 
grown  entirely  alone  and  the  soil  under  and 
around  them  kept  open  and  porous  by  con- 
stant hoeing.  I  do  not  think  this  fact  can 
be  over-emphasised. 

Watering  should  be  done  seldom  and  well 


rather  than  often  and  badly.  Few  plants 
thrive  if  watered  day  after  day  a  little  at  a 
time.  When  so  treated  they  make  too  many 
surface  roots.  This  remark  does  not  refer 
or  apply,  of  course,  to  overhead  syringing  in 
hot  weather.  This  is  not  watering  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  as  such  treatment 
only  washes  and  refreshes  the  foliage  and 
does  not  supply  much  moisture  to  the  roots. 
Some  Troublesome  Pests. — If  the  season 


._ 


Rose  Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoisseau  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  a  handsome 
crimson  variety ;  better  for  exhibition  than  for  garden. 


be  a  bad  one  for  cuckoo-spit,  constant  atten- 
tion will  be  needed  to  keep  the  pest  down. 
The  best  remedy  is  the  same  as  that  for 
caterpillars,  that  is,  deal  with  each  case  by 
hand.  This  may  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  is 
a  sure  one.  The  froth  may  be  removed  with 
any  instrument  handy  for  the  purpose  ;  a  leaf 
will  do,  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  or  a  thin  piece 
of  wood.  As  soon  as  the  froth  has  been 
removed  notice  how  quickly  the  blunt  and 
ugly,  pale  green  or  yellow  insects  with 
strongly  marked  eyes  scuttle  away  and  hide. 
In  some  seasons  we  seem  to  escape  this  pest 
almost  entirely,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
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greenfly.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cuckoo- 
spit  is  with  us,  and  a  terrible  nuisance  it 
becomes.  Nicotine  and  other  washes  are 
sometimes  recommended,  also  forcible  syring- 
ing with  plain  water,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  there  is  no  other  remedy  so  trustworthy 
and  effectual  as  dealing  with  the  pest  by 


Pillars  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkin: 

hand.  When  the  froth  has  been  removed 
note  at  once  if  there  be  only  one  insect  or 
several.  They  hide  in  the  most  artful 
manner,  and  are  aided  by  their  colour.  A 
favourite  hiding  place  is  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf, 
that  is  to  say,  right  down  in  the  little  angle 
made  by  the  stalk  of  a  leaf  and  the  stem  of 
the  plant.  In  this  position  they  are  difficult 
to  see  and  still  more  difficult  to  dislodge— 
alive,  but  pressure  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 


a  lead  pencil,  or  a  piece  of  pointed  wood  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  them.     Even  then  one 
must  look  very  carefully  underneath  and  all 
around  to  make  quite  sure  that  there  are  no 
more  of  the  enemy  in  hiding.     Those  that 
escape  death  become  eventually  frog-hoppers, 
brown  or  yellowish  insects  often  seen  later 
on    in     the     year.        The 
frog-hopper     is     a     most 
amazing     jumper,     hence 
its    name.       The     mature 
insect    does  a  good    deal 
of    harm,    but    it    is     so 
quick     in    action   that   it 
is    difficult   to  capture  or 
IdU  it. 

If  it  is  noticed  that  the 
tips  of  some  of  the  Rose 
shoots  look  limp  and  are 
fading,  hanging  or  dying 
back  without  apparent 
cause,  be  sure  that  that 
most  annoying  insect  the 
stem-boring  sawfly  has 
been  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  pith  of  the  shoot, 
and  that  the  hatched  out 
larvae  are  eating  their 
way  down  the  centre  of 
the  branch.  If  it  be  an 
early  stage,  the  shoot,  if 
pinched  gently  near  the 
tip.  will  feel  soft,  and  this 
softness  can  be  felt  for 
some  distance  down ; 
when  you  reach  a  point 
where  the  wood  feels  hard 
again,  cut  or  nip  the 
whole  spray  off  above 
this  point,  burn  it  if 
possible,  but  at  least 
grind  it  hard  under  the 
heel,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  survival  of  any  of  the  pests. 
If  the  damaged  part  of  the  stem  be  cut  open 
lengthways  through  the  middle  the  larvae 
will  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  yellowish-white 
maggots. 

Small  black  beetles,  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  are  sometimes  very  troublesome 
and  annoying  to  the  Rose  lover.  They 
gather  in  numbers  in  the  flowers,  particularly 
in  fully  blown  ones.  What  remedies  there 


old  white  cluster  Rose  Aime*e  Vibert. 
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Rose  Gardenia  (yellow  fading  to  cream)  as  a  trailer. 


are  will  be  mentioned  in  due  course,  but  I 
doubt  whether  anything  is  absolutely  effec- 
tual in  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  which,  I  think, 
does  less  harm  to  our  lovely  flowers  than 
most  of  the  insect  pests  one  meets  with. 

Far  worse  pests,  though  less  noticeable, 
are  the  abominable  little  insects  called 
thrips.  These  look  almost  like  small  fine 
hairs  moving  about  in  a  flower,  but  they  do 
an  infinity  of  harm  and  rapidly  ruin  the 
colour  and  the  appearance  of  the  most  lovely 
and  perfect  blossom.  Thrips  mark  and  dis- 
colour blossoms  in  the  most  distressing  and 
annoying  way  and  to  an  extent  quite  in- 
commensurate with  their  size.  Under  glass 
they  can  easily  be  dealt  with  by  fumigation, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  them 
effectively  in  the  open.  'I  know  of  no  other 
pest  that  I  personally  dread  and  detest  so 
much  or  one  that  I  have  found  so  difficult 
to  repress  or  eradicate.  There  is,  however, 
one  bright  spot,  and  that  is,  that  this  pest 
h  not  always  with  us.  It  only  puts  in  an 
appearance  in  certain  seasons  when  con- 
ditions are  favourable  to  it,  and  this  is 
indeed  a  matter  to  be  thankful  for. 

All  other  pests  and  nuisances  I  will  leave 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Diseases  and  Insects 
section  later  on.  And  now  that  we  may  be  said 
to  have  arrived  at  the  hot  dry  days  of  late 


June  and  early  July,  the  great  Rose  Show  of 
the  year  should  commence.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  "  National  "  Rose  Show,  striking  and 
interesting  sight  as  that  is,  but  to  the  in- 
finitely larger,  more  wonderful,  and  more 
beautiful  sight,  the  Natural  Rose  Show  or  dis- 
play which  takes  place  annually  at  this  date 
in  the  open  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
The  show-place  is  the  whole  country  from 
end  to  end,  where  for  three  or  four  wonderful 
weeks  this  riotous  flush  of  colour,  this  orgy 
of  scent,  this  exhibition  of  the  exquisite  in 
form  continues.  Then  its  grandeur  gradually 
fades  and  the  more  sober  display  of  late 
summer  and  of  early  autumn  takes  its  place, 
when  Roses,  if  not  so  numerous  as  before, 
are  often  individually  more  perfect  in  shape 
and  colour  and  diffuse  a  scent  richer  and 
stronger,  if  not  more  delicate,  than  that  of 
the  summer  flowers. 

Summer  Pruning. — The  glorious  pageant 
of  summer  passes  along,  but  we  must  keep 
pegging  away  at  necessary  work.  Summer 
pruning,  for  instance,  must  not  be  neglected. 
Superfluous  and  useless  wood  should  be  cut 
out.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  fallacy  to  imagine 
that  all  the  pruning  for  the  year  must  be  done 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  spring,  and 
that  afterwards  the  trees  and  bushes  must 
be  left  untrimmed  until  the  next  spring 
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comes  round.  No ;  judicious  pruning  and 
thinning  should  take  place  all  the  season 
through.  Every  time  we  cut  a  Rose  blossom 
we  are  helping  on  the  work  of  pruning. 
Mildew  also  must  be  watched  for  and  as  far 
as  possible  prevented  from  gaining  a  foothold. 
Once  neglect  this  enemy  and  it  spreads  so 
fast  and  so  far  that  it  is  improbable  that  you 
will  ever  get  it  under  that  season  unless  you 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  the  blossom  in  the 
garden  for  a  while  and  to  syringe  thoroughly 
with  a  good  fungicide,  as  when  all  the  bushes 
and  trees  are  full  of  blossom  it  is  difficult  to 
spray  with  a  fungicide  without  doing  great 
harm.  The  only  alternative  is,  if  the  blossoms 
are  not  too  numerous  and  too  close  together, 
to  tie  each  one  up  in  a  piece  of  butter  paper, 
or  oil  paper,  or  any  other  material  that  will 
not  let  the  spray  through,  and  will  not  itself 
collapse  when  slightly  wetted.  If  this  can 
be  done,  of  course  all  the  foliage  and  the  stems 
can  be  thoroughly  treated,  but  many  partly 
opened  buds  will  probably  be  spoilt. 


Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — In  late  July 
down  south  many  of  the  climbing  Roses 
may  have  completed  their  summer  flowering, 
and  so  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  this  has 
happened  the  wood  that  has  just  flowered,  in 
the  case  of  Multifloras  and  Wichuraianas, 
should  be  cut  out  unless  thsre  be  a  shortage 
of  new  growths.  This  relieves  the  plant  and 
saves  it  from  wasting  its  strength  on  wood 
that  would  be  of  little  or  no  further  use.  If 
the  plants  are  of  full  size,  healthy  and  strong, 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  new  vigorous  long 
growths,  so  that  the  old  stems  that  have  borne 
their  blossoms  may  safely  be  got  rid  of  in 
such  cases.  They  should  be  cut  right  out 
from  the  base.  This  is  not  a  rule,  however, 
without  exceptions,  but  at  the  moment  other 
exceptions  beyond  those  mentioned  may  be 
ignored. 

In  the  north  there  are  probably  no  climb- 
ing Rosas  that  finish  their  flowering  in  July 
except,  possibly,  Ayrshires  and  some  of  the 
species  or  wild  types  used  as  climbers,  but 


A  remarkable  bush  of  the  old  Rose  Captain  Christy  (Hybrid  Tea),  blush  pink. 
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Rose  Souvenir  de  Gustave  Prat  (Hybrid  Tei 
sulphur  yellow. 

the  above-mentioned  procedure  should  be 
adopted  both  there  and  in  the  Midlands  and 
in  Scotland  in  due  course,  when  the  flower- 
ing period  is  at  an  end  ;  this  refers  to  those 
Roses  only  that  have  not  a  second  period 
of  flowering.  The  pruning  of  climbers  that 
do  flower  a  second  time  must,  of  course,  be 
left  until  later  in  the  season,  together  with 
pruning  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  perpetual  flowering  sorts  such  as  Trier, 
Moonlight  and  Danae,  none  of  which  can 
be  legitimately  described  as  a  climber  ;  they 


are  really  pillar,  bush  or  "  semi- 
climbing  "  Roses,  to  use  a  descrip- 
tion that  is  now  coming  into  vogue. 
Indeed,  Danae  is,  I  believe, 
often  looked  upon  as  almost  a  dwarf 
polyantha. 

July,  August  and  September  are 
flowering  months  in  which  we  reap 
more  or  less  as  we  have  sown.  In 
July  and  August  liquid  or  other 
manure  should  be  given  to  back- 
ward climbing  Roses,  those  which 
have  not  already  made  sufficiently 
long  shoots  or  not  enough  of  them 
to  cover  the  desired  space.  It  is 
important  to  get  a  number  of 
these  of  good  length  in  time  to  allow 
of  their  maturing  thoroughly  before 
the  winter.  Wood  that  is  made 
late  often  is  "  pithy,"  and  is  then 
easily  damaged  by  frost,  and  at  the 
best  is  seldom  worth  keeping. 

Hoeing  should  be  done  regularly, 
at  any  rate  until  the  end  of  August ; 
later  it  becomes  less  important,  as  if 
growth  ceases  the  new  wood  matures 
most  rapidly.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-value  the  good  effect  of  hoe- 
ing ;  it  assists  growth  and  keeps 
down  disease.  If  any  Rose  plant 
be  found  to  be  badly  attacked 
by  black  spot,  orange  fungus, 
or  any  such  disease,  it  is  best  at 
once  to  cut  all  the  foliage  off  very 
carefully  with  scissors  or  shears, 
and  to  burn  the  leaves  cut  off 
immediately.  The  bush  itself  should 
be  treated  w^ith  commercial  formal- 
dehyde or  sulphate  of  copper  as 
directed  in  the  section  treating 
specially  of  insects  and  diseases.  If 
only  one  plant  be  attacked,  and  the  attack 
be  really  serious,  unless  the  plant  is  very 
valuable  it  might  be  best  and  safest  to  dig 
the  bush  up  and  burn  it  forthwith.  After- 
wards the  soil  where  it  has  grown  and  the 
other  Rose  bushes  near  the  spot  should  be 
well  sprayed  with  one  of  the  disinfecting 
fluids  already  mentioned.  This  is  admit- 
tedly a  drastic  step  to  take,  but  desperate 
diseases  need  desperate  remedies,  and  it 
might  turn  out  both  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  in  the  end. 
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As  the  season  progresses  it  is  well  to  watch 
for  Rose  plants  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  not  doing  well.     These  should  be  labelled, 
putting  any  needful  information  on  the  label, 
such    as    "  transplant,"    "  prune    heavily." 
"  needs  a  drier,"  "  shadier  "  or  "  sunnier  " 
position,  as  the  case  may  be.     This  step  is 
only  necessary  where  there  are  many  Roses, 
and  then  such 
labels     are     a 
great     help 
later  on    in 
autumn,    win- 
ter, or  spring, 
when    it    may 
be    impossible 
then    to   iden- 
tify   the   Rose 
bushes    with 
any  certainty. 
During      July 
a    large    part 
of  the    "bud- 
ding "    should 
be     done      in 
gardens  wlinv 
this  interesting 
and    economi- 
cal  branch  of 
Rose    growing 
is       practised. 
The   method 
pursued    in 
doing     this 
work     is     de- 
scribed     at 
length    later 
on. 

If  the 

weather  be 
very  hot  and 
dry  in  July 
and  August 
copious  sup- 
plies of  water 
should  be 
given  to  the 
Roses;  and 
particularly 
those  growing 
on  or  near 
walls.  Water 
should  be 


given  at  least  once  a  week,  but  twice  is 
better.  All  the  same,  it  is  wonderful  what 
well-established  Roses  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  drought  and  heat,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
fairly  heavy  in  staple  and  hoeing  has  been 
performed  regularly.  Indeed,  many  gar- 
deners hold  that  one  good  hoeing  is  worth 
two  good  waterings,  and  I  myself  am  firmly 


A  splendid  modern  Rose  for  garden  display— Leuchtfeuer  (Hybrid  China),  of 
brilliant  red  colouring. 
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of  this  opinion,  and  have  often  proved  the 
truth  of  the  saying. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  new  growths  of 
the  climbing  and  rambling  Roses  develop 
they  must  be  tied  up,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  broken  or  damaged  by  the  wind,  or,  if 
near  a  path,  by  people  passing  up  and  down. 
In  the  case  of  arches  and  pillars  it  is  not  a 
bad  way  to  put  bamboos,  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
and  driven  from  1  to  2  feet  into  the  soil, 


^es 


bamboos  and  put  into  place  on  the  pillar  or 
arch,  and  the  bamboos  can  be  stored  in  any 
spot  to  await  their  opportunity  for  perform- 
ing the  same  or  similar  duty  another  year. 

September  Roses.  —  September  is  a 
beautiful  month  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  we 
appreciate  it  the  more  inasmuch  as  we  recog- 
nise that  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  of 
our  gardens.  Many  autumnal  flowering  Roses 


An  arch  of  Rose  Tea  Rambler. 


within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  arch  or  pillar,  and 
to  loop  or  tie  up  to  these  the  growths  of  the 
current  season.  This  method  keeps  the 
young  wood  out  in  the  air  and  sun  where  it 
may  mature  without  interfering  with  the  old 
growths  which  are  probably  covered  with 
blossom  at  the  time.  When  the  young 
growths  overtop  the  bamboos  they  can  gener- 
ally be  carried  on  to  the  top  of  the  arch, 
trellis,  or  pillar  on  which  the  Roses  are  grow- 
ing. This  method  also  makes  it  easy  to  cut 
out  the  old  wood  without  risk  of  injuring  the 
new  growths,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
the  latter  are  quickly  unfastened  from  the 


are  now  at  their  best,  the  cooler  nights  and 
shorter  periods  of  sunlight  permitting  the 
flowers  to  open  more  slowly  and  so  to  develop 
the  better.  Often  the  loveliest  blossoms  of 
the  whole  year  are  gathered  this  month. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  hoeing 
may  be  more  or  less  neglected,  growth  no 
longer  is  the  great  desideratum,  ripeness  or 
maturity  of  wood  takes  its  place. 

A  sunny  September  and  a  sunny  October 
generally  mean  abundance  of  blossom  in  the 
succeeding  summer.  A  very  wet  period  at 
this  time  induces  the  production  of  a  lot  of 
green  sappy  growth,  and  if  the  wet  be  sue- 
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ceeded  by  duU  cold  or  foggy  weather,  the 
sappy  wood  gets  no  chance  to  ripen,  and  this 
bodes  ill  for  the  Rose  crop  in  the  year  to 
follow. 

During  September,  October  and  November 
cuttings    may    be    planted.     Cuttings    and 


After  August  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  away 
old  wood  and  leafage  which  obstructs  the 
free  access  of  light  and  air  to  new  growth. 
Attention  now  is  centred  on  the  season  to 
come,  not  on  that  which  is  on  the  wane.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  old  adage,  "  Youth  will  be 
served." 

If  new  Rose  beds  are 
to  be  formed  for  planting 
in  late  October  or  early 
N  o  v  e  m  b  e  r — admittedly 
the  very  best  time  in 
normal  seasons — the  soil 
should  be  trenched  or  at 
least  turned  over  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  got  at.  If 
the  land  that  is  to  be 
used  has  borne  vegetable 
crops  during  the  season 
it  had  better  be  well 
limed,  with  fresh,  not 
gas  lime,  or  at  least  be 
dusted  with  powdered 
chalk,  whilst  it  is  being 
worked.  If  the  soil  is 
trenched  2  or  3  spits 
deep  it  will  need  at  least 
three  or  four  weeks  in 
w  h  i  c  h  to  s  e  1 1 1  e — the 
longer  the  better — so  this 
work  should  always  be 

•       J^  "^S  put  in  hand  at  the  earliest 

JH        Rd^  possible  moment. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
transplant  those  Roses 
that  were  labelled  with 
the  necessary  instruction 
in  the  summer,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  re-sort 
and  re-arrange  Roses  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 
In  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  in  the  early 
part  of  October  the  new 
layers  of  many  of  the  climbing  Roses,  par-  Rose  catalogues  will  be  received,  a  great 


A  good  crimson  Rose,  Lieutenant  Chaure  (Hybrid  Tea). 


ticularly  those  of  the  Wichuraiana  tribe, 
generally  root  with  great  freedom,  and  for 
climbing  purposes  I  doubt  whether  any 
worked  plants  equal  "  own  root  "  Roses. 


pleasure  to  all  true  Rosariaiis.  The  new 
Roses  required  should  be  ordered  from 
the  nurserymen  as  soon  as  is  convenient. 
The  earlier  these  orders  are  sent  in  the 


But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  buy  them,  so      better      for      all      parties — the      purchaser, 


the  natural  assumption  is  that  this  is  a  more 
expensive  method  of  production  than  budding 
so  far  as  the  professional  grower  is  concerned. 


because  he  gets  first  pick  and  the  best 
plants,  and  the  vendor,  because  he  can  clear 
a  lot  of  work  off  early  and  sees  better  what 
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Roses  it  is  needful  to  lift,  &c.  If  orders  are 
sent  in  early  the  plants  are  generally  received 
in  good  time  and  planting  may  be  done  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable.  Should  the 
weather  be  wet  and  inclement  the  plants  can 
be  laid  in  the  soil  temporarily  and  will  take 
no  harm,  especially  if 
most  of  the  foliage  Ik' 
snipped  off  first.  The 
weather  in  England  is 
seldom  so  continuously 
bad  that  there  are  no 
pleasant  intervals,  and 
those  who  have  the  Roses 
ready  to  hand  can  take 
advantage  of  these  inter- 
vals as  they  occur,  if  only 
t->  plant  a  few  Roses  at 
a  time. 

''  Heeling  in  "  is  dig- 
ging a  trench  6  or  8 
inches  in  depth,  laying 
the  roots  of  the  Roses 
therein,  and  then  cover- 
ing them  with  a  few 
inches  of  soil.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  see 
that  the  Roses  are 
labelled  with  good,  legibly 
u  nt ten  or  printed  labels, 
securely  tied  on,  and  that 
the  plants  are  put  suffi- 
cient Iv  far  apart  in  the 
trench  so  that  one  can 
be  removed  without  up- 
setting the  others.  If 
[H.ssihlc.  it  is,  of  course, 
letter  to  put  them  in  the 
trench  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  needed 
later  on.  When  remov- 
ing the  plants  from  the 
trench  be  careful  to  in- 
sert the  spade  or  fork 
at  a  considerable  distance  away  in  the  first 
instance,  otherwise  roots  are  easily  damaged 
or  cut  off.  A  fork  is  the  best  implement  to 
use  for  this  purpose. 

Autumn  Pruning. — In  November  it  is 
better  to  cut  about  one-third,  not  more,  from 
the  extra  long  growths  on  the  bush  Roses 
when  it  is  not  intended  to  make  these  into 
"  natural  standards,"  or  to  grow  them  on 


bamboo  canes  or  other  supports  in  palmate 
form.  If  the  tall  growths  of  certain  Roses, 
such  as  Hugh  Dickson,  Ben  Cant,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Dr.  Andry,  J.  B.  Clark,  to 
name  only  a  few,  be  retained  full  length  in 
the  form  mentioned  and  be  pruned  only  a 


Rose   Alice   Roosevelt    (Hybrid   Tea),  an   excellent  variety,  carmine, 
pink  and  salmon. 

few  inches  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
spring,  they  generally  do  extremely  \vell. 
the  blossoms  being  particularly  largo  and 
fine,  and  if  the  cutting  out  of  shoots  that 
have  blossomed  be  attended  to  there  is  a 
long  and  rich  display,  often  continuing  into 
late  autumn.  Where  this  system  can  be 
adopted  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  better 
than  "  pegging  down,"  and  is  certainly  more 
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natural.    The  flowers  also,  having  long 

are  good  for  cutting  purposes,  but  the  stalks 

of  Roses  grown  on  pegged  down  shoots  are 


Rose    Madame    Abel    Chatenay  (Hybrid  Tea), 
salmon  pink,  one  of  the  finest  garden  sorts. 


generally  too  short  for  the  blossoms  to  be 
used  in  this  way.  As  new  growths  develop 
the  old  ones  can  be  cut  out,  just  as  is  done  in 
the.  case  of  pegged  down  Roses,  and  the  new 
shoots,  if  strong  and  healthy,  will  often,  if 
the  season  be  favourable,  bear  a  number 
of  flowers  late  in  the  year,  when  they  are 
extremely  welcome. 

Any  long  growths  that  it  is  desired  to  keep 
unshortened,  whether  they  are  to  be  grown 
as  natural  standards  or  in  palmate  form  or 
not,  must  be  tied  to  a  support  of  some  sort, 
otherwise  strong  winds  will  cause  them  to 
lash  about,  doing  harm  to  their  neighbours 
with  their  powerful  thorns  and  loosening  their 
own  roots.  Often  when  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  owing  to  the  great  leverage  of  the  tall 
shoots,  a  hole  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  plant, 
which  in  heavy,  clayey  soil  holds  water. 
This  is  not  good  for  the  bush,  and  if  the  water 
becomes  frozen  it  is  still  wrorse,  as  the  water, 
expanding  into  ice,  pinches  the  bush  in  the 
process  and  keeps  it  thoroughly  chilled. 

Once  we  have  got  the  Roses  planted,  and 
have  attended  to  such  matters  as  are  men- 


tioned above,  there  is  little  left  for  the 
ordinary  amateur  to  do  beyond  getting 
things  snug  and  tidy  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  winter. 

Indeed,  if  November  and  December  be 
very  foggy  or  very  wet,  there  remains  little 
to  be  done  in  the  average  garden  beyond, 
in  the  latter  month,  earthing  up  the  Teas, 
Xoisettes.  and,  if  considered  necessary,  the 
more  tender  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

Protecting  Roses. — In  a  normal  winter 
the  latter  are  safe  without  protection  unless 
on  a  wind-swept  hillside  or  in  some  other 
much  exposed  position.  In  performing 
the  work  a  quantity  of  fine  soil  should 
be  put  over  the  crown,  or  centre,  of 
the  plant,  to  a  depth  or  height  of  from 
4  to  6  inches,  making  a  rather  broad- 
based  hummock  or  hillock,  and  so  cover- 
ing a  few  inches  of  the  branches.  The 
soil  used  should  not  be  taken  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  plant  dealt 


Tea  Rose  White  Maman  Cochet,  a  favourite 
for  exhibition. 


with,  for  fear  of  uncovering  or  injuring  some 
of  its  roots.  It  is  safer  to  bring  the  soil  in 
barrow  loads  from  another  part  of  the  garden, 
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or,  better  still,  from  a  shed  where  a  supply  has 
been  stored  under  cover  so  as  to  be  in  a  nice 
dry,  friable,  or  crumbly  condition.  Severe 
frost  is  not  expected  before  Christmas,  but  as 
one  gets  into  December  it  is  as  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  anything  that  may  happen  in  the 
way  of  weather.  From  a  climatic  point  of 
view  December  is  probably  the  most  un- 
pleasant month  in  the  year.  It  is  generally 
very  wet,  and  is,  of  coarse,  always  very  dark, 
and  if  thick  mist  or  fog  be  added  to  the  dark- 
ness and  the  rain,  then  is  our 
lot  a  most  unhappy  one,  and 
there  can  be  little  thought  of 
garden  or  of  Roses.  Decem- 
ber is  a  month  of  which  the 
Rosarian  is  glad  to  see  the 
end. 

But  it  is  no  sooner  over 
than  with  the  tuni  of  the 
year  and  the  coming  of 
January  hope  revives  once 
more  and  we  begin  to  make 
new  plans  for  the  spring  and 
the  summer.  As  we  get  into 
January  frost  generally  be- 
comes severe,  but  if  proper 
precautions  have  been  taken 
it  should  do  more  good  than 
harm.  At  the  least  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the 
soil  of  the  beds  hard  and 
stiff,  so  that  manure  can  be 
wheeled  upon  it  without  diffi- 
culty and  without  doing  harm. 
When  the  manure  has  been 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
beds  dig  it  in  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  or  cover  it 
slightly  with  soil  brought  from  elsewhere. 
Very  shallow  digging  in  will  suffice  ;  what 
in  needed  is  to  get  a  covering  of  soil 
above  the  manure,  otherwise  a  large 
part  of  the  ammonia  and  other  important 
chemical  constituents  will  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  and,  incidentally,  cause  an  un- 
pleasant odour  to  pervade  the  garden. 
When,  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  wrote  about  this 
matter  in  The  Gardener,  my  attention  was 
drawn  afterwards  to  some  disparaging  re- 
marks made  with  regard  to  this  advice  by  a 
writer  in  another  paper.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  then  expressed, 


that  leaving  manure  to  lie  uncovered  on  the 
surface  is  both  wasteful  and  objectionable  in 
a  garden,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  a  field, 
where  the  cost  of  labour  is  often  the  govern- 
ing factor  in  such  a  matter. 

I  recall  reading,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  statements  of  a  chemist  who 
exposed  fresh  horse-manure  to  the  air  with  a 
roof  covering  to  keep  off  the  rain.  He  found, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  in  eighty-seven 
days  the  manure  lost  one-third  of  its  weight, 


A  bowl  of  garden  roses. 

and  included  in  this  loss  was  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  ammonia.  He 
found  also  by  experiment  that  a  very  thin 
covering  of  soil  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
ammonia  and  other  evaporative  substances 
into  the  air,  really,  of  course,  by  absorbing 
them  into  the  soil.  A  covering  of  one-eighth 
or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  was  found  sufficient 
to  effect  this,  though  I  do  not  recommend  so 
thin  a  covering  as  that.  This  must  surely  be 
a  more  economical  way  of  using  manure,  and 
it  is  beyond  doubt  a  pleasanter  and  more 
wholesome  method. 

Planting     in     Winter.  —  Roses  may  be 
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planted  in  January  if  the  weather  be  fine  and 
open  and  the  soil  not  sticky,  but  planting 
should  only  be  done  then  in  case  of  need. 
When  this  need  does  not  exist  it  is  usually 
better  to  select  some  other  period,  either 
much  earlier  or  much  later  in  the  season. 
Roses  that  are  received  from  the  nurseries 
during  January  ought  to  be  heeled  in  to 
await  a  favourable  time  for  planting,  but 
this  is  an  occurrence  not  likely  to  happen 
unless  the  plants  have  been  ordered  specially 
for  such  a  time.  January  is  an  excellent 
time  to  dig  or  trench  heavy  land  so  as  to  let 
the  frost  get  at  the  soil  to  pulverise  it.  It  is 
astonishing  after  a  good  frost  to  notice  how 
great  lumps  of  clay  break  down  into  a  fine 
tilth — a  natural  phenomenon  which  strikes 
a  townsman  with  amazement  the  first  time 
he  sees  it  happen. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  severe  frost 
Teas  and  other  tender  Rose  bushes  and  trees 
may  be  protected  with  bracken  or  straw 
thrust  among  the  branches,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  as  much  good  is  done  as  harm  by 
these  supposedly  protective  measures,  unless 
the  protection  be  removed  directly  the  frost 


m 
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A  basket 


of  Niphetos  Roses  (Tea),  a  pure  white  variety,  needing  the 
shelter  of  a  greenhouse. 


Bloom  of   the  Tea  Rose  Bridesmaid,  pink ; 
excellent  for  growing  in  pots. 


disappears.  Otherwise 
the  substances  used, 
bracken  and  straw, 
hold  moisture  which 
freezes  directly  the 
frost  returns  and  then 
the  plant  is  anything 
but  benefited. 

For  work,  other 
than  trenching  and 
manuring,  and  often 
for  them  also,  January 
is  an  "  off  "  month  in 
the  Rose  garden,  and 
the  same  description 
more  or  less  applies 
to  February,  which, 
like  January,  is  distin- 
guished often  by  hard 
frost  and  heavy  snow. 
February's  popular 
title  of  "filldyke"  is 
by  no  means  deserved. 
The  records  of  the 
meteorological  o  ffi  c  e 
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show  that  February  is,  as  a  rule,  a  some- 
what dry  month  rather  than  an  excep- 
tionally wet  one.  George  Eliot  was  right, 
February  is  a  "  hopeful  "  month.  We  begin 
to  feel  that  the  year  is  making  progress. 
There  are  always  in  this  short  month  a  few 
most  lovely  days,  days  of  blue  sky,  fleecy 
cloud,  and  sunshine,  when  one  feels  that  it 
is  good  to  be  alive.  Now  it  is  that  one  hears 


rain,  and  at  this  period  of  the  year  they  are 
more  needed  and  more  valuable  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Having  thus  briefly  run  through  the  full 
Rose  work  of  the  seasons  I  will  ask  the  reader 
to  follow  me  whilst  I  endeavour  to  describe 
shortly  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
various  types  of  Roses,  which  I  propose  to 
deal  with  as  simply  as  possible  in  subsequent 


Rose  Lady  Ashtown  (Hybrid  Tea),  a  good  deep  pink  variety. 


for  the  first  time  the  rich  piping  of  the  cock 
blackbird  and  the  full-throated  sweet  melody 
of  the  thrush  or  throstle,  preludes  to  the  full 
chorus  of  bird  song  soon  to  burst  on  us  when 
March  comes  with  its  light  and  its  sunshine, 

il-   I'lltcr  <M-t    \\ind-  ;m<l    it-  dii-t.      M.uvli   is 

the  great  month  for  the  spring  planting  of 
Roses,  which  must  be  plentifully  watered  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  if  they  are  to  do  well, 
unless  Dame  Nature  perform  this  operation 
for  us  without  stint.  There  is  nothing  really 
that  can  take  the  place  of  warm  showers  of 
17 


pages.  Several  of  the  types  enumerated 
have  but  scant  interest  for  the  ordinary 
amateur  Rose  grower  and  can  be  described 
but  briefly  in  a  work  of  this  size  and  scope. 

STANDARD  AND  HALF  STANDARD 
ROSES. 

A  standard  Rose  is  a  Rose  grown  upon  a 
straight  stem  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
a  half-standard  is  a  Rose  grown  upon  a 
stem  2  to  3  feet  high.  The  stem  consists  of 
a  single  shoot  of  dog  Rose,  brier,  Rugosa 
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or  other  suitable  kind  of  Rose.  The  great 
difference  between  a  standard  Rose  and  a 
dwarf  Rose  is  that  the  bud  of  the  dwarf  is 
placed  on  the  stock  so  low  as  to  be  under  the 
soil,  and  is  thus  protected  from  wind  and 
weather,  whilst  the  bud 'on  the  standard  is 
placed  some  feet  above  the  soil,  and  the  Rose 
is  much  more  exposed  to  injury  from  wind, 
frost  and  bad  weather  generally,  and  cannot 
gain  additional  support  by  throwing  out  its 
own  roots.  Whether  a  standard  is  a  thing 


with  their  wonderful  festoons  of  blossom  in 
the  later  summer  time. 

Roses  grown  as  ordinary  standards  seem  to 
have  lost  ground  of  late  years,  and  according 
to  the  late  Rev.  H.  Honywood  d'Ombrain, 
who  was  for  long  hon.  sec.  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  this  was  the  result  of  a  succes- 
sion of  severe  winters,  when  growers'  ex- 
periences were  so  painful  and  their  losses  so 
severe  that  the  fashion  declined  both  in 
France  and  in  England. 


A  bed  of  China  Roses. 


of  beauty  or  not  is  more  or  less  a  moot  point. 
Probably  the  weeping  standards  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  class,  the  bare  stems  being 
largely  draped  and  hidden  by  the  graceful 
hanging  foliage.  Whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  ordinary  standards  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  I  think  few  can  fail  to 
admire  the  weeping  standards  when  well 
grown.  Many  of  the  Wichuraiana  climbing 
Roses  look  singularly  beautiful  when  treated 
in  this  way.  Roses  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Lady  Gay,  Lady  Godiva,  Excelsa  and  White 
Dorothy  captivate  the  eye  when  covered 


How  to  Plant  Standards. — If  standards 
are  grown  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  planted  an  inch  or  two  less  deeply  than 
dwarfs — the  upper  soil  is  better  for  the  roots 
and  there  is  no  "  scion  "  to  take  root.  The 
ordinary  jobbing  gardener  seems  to  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  plant  standards  con- 
siderably deeper  than  dwarfs,  with  the  idea, 
I  suppose,  of  making  them  firm  against  the 
wind.  All  necessary  support  should  be  sup- 
plied by  sturdy  posts,  well  painted  and 
firmly  hammered  into  the  holes  dug  before 
the  Roses  are  planted. 


Rose  Dorothy  Perkins   on  a  trellis  porch. 
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The  growth  of  Roses  on  standards  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more  uncertain  than  that  of 
Roses  on  dwarf  stocks  or  on  their  own  roots, 
but  many  people  have  a  great  affection  for 
standard  Roses,  whilst  it  is  beyond  question 
the  best  way  to  grow  many  of  the  very  lovely 
sorts  having  blooms  that  droop  somewhat ; 
their  beauties  are  then  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  and  the  blossoms  are  free  from 
defilement  by  soil  splashes  in  wet  weather. 
Moreover,  in  wet  weather  the  drooping 
blooms  of  a  Rose  grown  in  standard  form 


Roses  that  make  Good  Standards. — Alfred 
Colomb  (H.P.),  bright  red  ;  Captain  Hay- 
ward  (H.P.),  light  crimson  ;  Caroline  Testout 
(H.T.),  pink ;  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot 
(H.T.),  blackish  crimson  ;  Climbing  Caroline 
Testout  (H.T.),  pink;  Climbing  Liberty 
(H.T.),  red  ;  Countess  of  Oxford  (H.P.), 
carmine  red ;  Dean  Hole  (H.T.),  salmon 
and  rose;  Fisher  Holmes  (H.P.),  crim- 
son scarlet ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (H.P.), 
white  ;  General  Jacqueminot  (H.P.),  bright 
red  ;  General  Me  Arthur  (H.T.),  bright  red  ; 


Standards  of  Rose  Dean  Hole  (Hybrid  Tea),  salmon  and  rose  shades. 


have  an  advantage,  as  the  rain  runs  off  the 
outer  petals  and  the  blooms  remain  un- 
spoilt. 

Suckers  must  be  kept  down,  particularly 
growths  from  the  brier  stock  at  the  base  of 
the  head,  and  the  season  after  planting  the 
shoots  should  be  pruned  ba«k  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  their  bases.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
always  advisable  to  prune  standards  more 
severely  than  dwarfs,  both  because  the 
growths  are  more  exposed  to  wind  damage, 
and  because,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Rose 
can  get  no  support  from  roots  put  forth  by 
itself  :  it  has  to  rely  on  those  of  the  stock. 


Gloire  Lyonnaise  (H.T.).  white,  tinged  yellow  ; 
Grand  Due  Adolphe  de  Luxembourg  (H.T.), 
rose  and  carmine  ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (H.T.), 
bright  crimson  ;  Gustav  Griinerwald  (H.T.), 
bright  rose-pink  ;  Harry  Kirk  (T.),  canary 
yellow  ;  Hugh  Dickson  (H.P.),  bright  red  ; 
J.  B.  Clark  (H.T.),  scarlet  with  dark  shading  ; 
Joseph  Hill  (H.T.),  yellow  and  salmon ; 
Juliet  (Pernetiana),  crimson  and  old  gold  ;  La 
France  (H.T.),  silvery-pink  ;  LaTosca  (H.T.), 
rose  and  blush  ;  Lady  Ashtown  (H.T.),  rose- 
pink  ;  Lady  Roberts  (T.),  yellow  and  copper  ; 
Laurent  Carle  (H.T.),  light  red;  Lyons 
Rose  (H.T.),  salmon  and  yellow  ;  Margaret 
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Dickson  (H.P.),  blush  white;  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  (H.T.),  salmon-pink ;  Mme.  An- 
toine  Mari  (T.),  lilac  rose  and  white; 
Mme.  Hoste  (T.),  cream -yellow  ;  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire  (Bourbon),  rose  ;  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 
(T.),  rosy-cream  ;  Mme.  Leon  Pain  (H.T.), 
blush  with  buff  centre  ;  Mme.  Ravary  (H.T.), 
apricot -yellow ;  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (H.P.),  rose- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  (H.P.),  bright 
rose-pink  ;  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (H.T.),  rich 
rose  ;  Prince  de  Bulgarie  (H.T.),  rose,  shaded 
yellow  ;  Ulrich  Brunner  (H.P.),  light  red  ; 
Viscountess  Folkestone  (H.T.),  white  and  pale 


notched  peg  well  into  the  ground  in  the 
proper  place,  then  to  attach  a  piece  of  string 
or  cord  (tarred  for  choice)  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  long  growth,  gradually  to  bend  the 
tip  earthwards,  being  very  careful  to  do  this 
gently  and  gradually,  otherwise  the  shoot 
may  snap  ;  then  the  tip  is  carefully  but  firmly 
tied  to  the  notched  peg.  Of  course  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  shoot  will  be  too  thin  and 
weak  to  stand  the  strain  and  may  have  to  be 
cut  off.  Pegged  down  shoots  will  give  a 
flower  or  spray  of  flowers  at  almost  every  bud, 
but  the  stalks  will  be  short  and  most  of  the 


Standards  of  Rose  La  France  (Hybrid  Tea), 


rose ;  W.  A.  Richardson  (X.),  orange-yellow ; 
White  Maman  Cochet  (T.),  white. 

Pegging  Down  Roses. — There  is  some 
doubt  among  Rooarians  as  to  whether 
"  pegging  down  "  is  really  permissible  or 
even  wise,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
for  a  while  at  least,  it  largely  increases  the 
show  of  bloom  on  any  rose  which  by  ite 
freedom  of  Drouth  lends  itself  to  this  treat- 
ment. Such  Roses  as  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Dr.  Andry,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Gustave  Regis,  Charles  I^efebvre  and  Mar- 
garet Dickson  are  the  kind  of  Rose  best  dealt 
\\ith  in  tlii-  fa-hion.  The  growths  it  is  pro- 
posed to  peg  down  should  be  not  less  than 
half -an-iiich  or  so  in  thickness  at  the  base. 
The  method  commonly  adopted  is  to  drive  a 


blossoms  will  be  of  little  use  for  "  cutting." 
This  work  is  best  performed  just  before  the 
general  pruning  takes  place,  say  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

If  pegging  down  be  not  adopted  it  is  often 
better  to  make  these  abnormally  long  stems 
into  "  natural  standards  "  by  cutting  away 
all  shoots  from  the  lower  j>art.  and  then 
attaching  the  toll  stems  to  sup|x>rts  ;  squared 
stakes  painted  green  are  the  best,  but  bam- 

IKM.S     or     tall     -tick-     \\lll     -llllire     if     -tout      a  11(1 

strong  enough.  If  these  vigorous  Roses  are 
planted  near  a  trellis  or  a  wall,  several  may 
be  retained,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  and 
these  may  be  spread  out  and  tied  out  palmate 
or  fan  shape.  If  the  plants  are  well  fed  new 
shoots  are  thrown  up  annually  ;  they  take 
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the  place  of  the  old  growths,  which  should  be 
cut  out  directly  it  is  seen  that  their  flowering 
period  is  over.  This  is  done  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  new  growths,  which  will 
flower  the  following  season  ;  indeed,  very 
often  they  will  give  some  blooms  late  in  the 
current  season.  At  pruning  time  in  spring, 
shoots  intended  to  be  pegged  down  are 
shortened  to  a  few  inches  if  the  tip  is  weak 
or  soft.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  perhaps, 
that  such  Roses  do  not  mix  well  with  ordinary 
bedding  Roses  of  less  rampant  and  more  law- 
abiding  habits — they  should  be  grouped 
separately. 

Yellow  Roses  that  Keep  Their  Colour. 
— During  the  last  decade  there  have  been 
great  advances  both  in  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  yellow  Roses.  The  chief  drawback 
to  many  yellows  is  their  rapid  loss  of  colour 
as  the  flowers  open,  and  quite  a  large  number 
are  not  worthy  of  the  term  yellow  after  they 
have  got  beyond  the  bud  stage.  Taking 
Goldfinch  and  Gardenia  as  two  examples 
among  yellow  ramblers,  we  find  the  open 
flowers  even  lighter  in  colouring  than  a  pale 
Primrose  ;  but  in  the  bud  stage  both  are 
deep  yellow.  In  the  case  of  Goldfinch,  with 
its  enormous  trusses  of  flowers,  the  beauty  is 
greatly  lessened  by  the  quantity  of  loose, 
pale,  and  quickly  falling  blossoms. 

Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild  is  even  deeper  in 
its  intense  citron  yellow  as  the  flower  ex- 
pands. A  good  grower,  free  and  continuous 
in  blooming,  and  of  perfect  form,  it  is  good 
both  in  the  open  and  under  glass  ;  it  is  very 


highly  perfumed.  Another  Rose  that  seems 
to  improve  as  the  flowers  grow  old  is  found 
in 

Rayon  d'Or,  which  is  cadmium  yellow  at 
first,  and  tones  to  Sunflower  yellow  with  age. 
It  seems  almost  immune  against  mildew,  and 
although  somewhat  erratic  in  growth,  is  a 
grand  bedding  Rose  when  planted  fairly 
thickly. 

Perle  des  Jardins  is  one  of  the  best  older 
varieties  for  retaining  its  deep  straw-yellow 
colouring  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  rather 
tender.  It  is  sweet  scented,  and  has  bronze- 
coloured  foliage.  The  climbing  form  needs 
a  wall. 

Instituteur  Sirdey  keeps  its  golden  yellow 
better  than  many. 

Le  Progres  is  one  of  the  most  consistent 
among  nankeen  yellows,  and  is  an  early  and 
continuous  bloomer  of  good  size  and  sub- 
stance. A  very  pretty  little  flower  is  found 
in 

Beryl,  a  golden  yellow  that  is  highly 
scented  and  splendid  as  a  button-hole  Rose 
in  its  early  stages. 

Medea,  a  finely  shaped  Rose,  retains  its 
clear  lemon  yellow  well,  and  is  excellent  on 
half -standards. 

Harrisoni,  Persian  Yellow  and  Austrian 
Yellow  possess  very  deep  colourings,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  very  fleeting  and  only 
bloom  once  during  the  season. 

Chin  Chin  is  a  most  reliable  clear  sul- 
phur yellow  China  Rose,  and  is  very  free 
blooming. 


The  Christmas  Rose. — Although  every- 
one loves  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
Niger),  comparatively  few  people  contrive 
to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  The  best  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  planting  it  in  deep, 
moist  loamy  soil  where  a  little  shade  is  pro- 
vided from  the  fiercest  midday  sun.  Even 
then  it  must  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years,  otherwise  few  flowers  will  result. 
Where  fine  clumps  exist,  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  a  few  common  ferns  about  them,  for 
the  fronds,  even  though  decayed,  act  as  a 
background  for  the  flowers,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  provide  a  little  shelter.  If  the 
flowers  are  required  for  cutting,  the  plants 


should  be  covered  by  a  frame  or  hand-light 
as  soon  as  the  buds  are  well  developed. 

The  Sproughton  Hoe  for  Roses.— This 
hoe  is  more  expensive  than  an  ordinary  hoe, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  extra  money,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  without  it.  It 
can  be  got  in  between  and  around  the  bushes 
with  great  ease.  It  is  something  like  a 
Dutch  hoe  in  shape,  but  the  blade  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  only  at  one  end,  somewhat  like 
a  scythe.  It  has  edges  cutting  both  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  the  end  of  the  blade 
has  cutting  edges  and  a  point.  I  can  do 
much  more  work  in  a  given  time  with  this 
tool  than  with  any  other  hoe  I  have  ever 
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seen,  and  the  work  is  better  done  ;  but  one 
has  to  get  accustomed  to  using  it  before 
one  can  get  the  best  out  of  it. 

Filling  Blanks  in  the  Rose  Border. — 
When  a  Rose  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory 
or  has  died  out  altogether  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  dig  it  up  and  plant  a  new  bush 
in  the  same  spot  as  soon  as  it  arrives  from  the 
nursery.  The  result  is  that  a  fresh  vigorous 
plant  is  placed  in  a  more  or  less  impoverished 
soil  which  has  been  growing  Rose  bushes  for 
a  long  time ;  should  the  blossom  be  dis- 
appointing next  season  or  if  depreciation 
shows  within  a  very  few  years  no  one  is  to 
blame  but  the  gardener  himself.  Dig  out  a 
hole  at  least  two  feet  square  and  a  foot  deep  ; 
wheel  this  soil  away  to  another  border,  and 
bring  back  an  equal  amount  of  good  earth 
from  that  place  ;  fill  up  the  hole  to  7  or  8 
inches  with  this  fresh  soil,  plant  the  Rose  in 
the  usual  way,  tramping  the  soil  firm,  and 
tlicn  the  full  benefits  of  a  refreshed  site  are 
given  to  the  bush.  Healthy  conditions  at  the 
root  are  the  very  essence  of  success  ;  shallow 


dug  soil  is  highly  conducive  to  weak  growths 
and  mildew,  and  the  new  areas  to  be  put 
under  Roses  should  first  of  all  be  thoroughly 
trenched.  Roses  apt  to  produce  strong 
rampant  growth,  where  flowers  are  desired, 
will  benefit  by  being  lifted  and  having  the 
strong  roots  cut  back  ;  plant  again  and  have 
the  bush  surrounded  by  fresh  compost  to 
encourage  root  formation  in  winter  and  an 
invigorated  bush  next  spring. 

Thinning  Bushy  Roses. — One  often  sees 
fine  bushy  plants  in  gardens  with  innumerable 
small  but  leafy  shoots  in  the  centre,  crowded 
into  a  tangled  mass.  These  branches  are  in- 
variably weak  and  useless,  seldom  if  ever 
bearing  flowers,  yet  offering  an  excellent 
shelter  for  pests  of  all  descriptions.  Thin 
them  out  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  bushes 
will  benefit  from  the  work  ;  keep  the  centres 
clear  and  open,  and  the  branches  will  be 
hardy  and  strong.  This  thinning  process 
ensures  better  blooms,  too,  and  is  really 
advisable  even  where  exhibition  flowers  are 
not  desired  by  the  grower. 


Blossoms  of  climbing  Rose  Trier,  a  variety  that  flowers  throughout  the  summer. 
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Round   the  Year   in   the   Garden;   What   to   do 
late   in   May 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

SOWING  Polyanthus  Seed.— These 
lovely  spring-flowering  plants  can  be 
easily  raised  in  quantity  by  sowing 
seed  of  a  good  strain  now.  A  shady, 
moist  border  is  the  best  place  for  such 
a  seed  bed;  sow  in  drills  and  cover  the 
seeds  lightly.  The  Munstead  strain  is 
unsurpassed  for  the  lighter  shades,  and  a 
mixed  packet  obtained  from  a  reliable 
source  will  provide  the  darker  coloured 
varieties. 

Planting  Dahlias. — After  the  sites  have 
been  thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  digging 
and  the  addition  of  plenty  of  decayed  manure, 
old  roots  may  be  planted  out  now.  Smaller 
roots  and  plants  raised  from  cuttings  early 
in  the  year  should  not  be  planted  until  the 
month  is  out,  as  their  shoots  are  very  tender. 

Canterbury  Bells. — These  well-known 
hardy  flowers  should  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  now  to  obtain  strong  flowering  plants 
by  next  summer ;  sow  in  drills  on  a  border, 
or  in  a  frame.  Forget-me-not  for  spring 
bedding  and  Sweet  Williams  to  flower  in 
early  summer  may  be  raised  now  in  the  same 
way.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
early  to  produce  sturdy  plants. 

Bedding  Out. — A  commencement  should 
be  made  with  this  important  work  now, 
putting  out  only  those  plants  that  have  been 
thoroughly  prepared  by  hardening  off.  If 
warm,  dry  weather  prevails  the  work  is  best 
left  until  the  afternoon  is  advanced,  and 
watering  should  always  follow,  to  be  re- 
peated as  becomes  necessary.  Allow  the 
plants  room  for  future  development,  but 
avoid  planting  so  thinly  as  to  cause  the  beds 
to  have  a  patchy  appearance  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — Some  varieties  of 
Roses  are  very  subject  to  mildew,  but  it  is 
often  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  the  roots 
being  too  dry,  or  perhaps  too  wet.  A  simple 
remedy  is  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the 
affected  parts  when  the  leaves  are  damp,  but 
this  is  rather  unsightly  for  a  time.  Sulphide 


of  potassium  may  be  used  instead.  On 
tender  foliage  \  oz.  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
lukewarm  water  will  be  sufficient.  When 
spraying  with  this,  keep  the  liquid  off  light 
paintwork,  for  it  leaves  a  dark  stain  which 
is  very  difficult  to  erase. 

The  Rose  Maggot. — The  presence  of  this 
pest  is  readily  shown  by  curled  leaves  and 
distorted  shoots.  Spraying  is  practically 
useless,  and  in  unrolling  the  leaves — a  tire- 
some business — manv  of  the  grubs  are  lost. 
The  best  means  of  destroying  them  is  by 
pinching  the  affected  parts  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  but  do  not  squeeze  too  hard. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Planting  Melons. — Plants  may  now  be 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame,  using 
loam  with  very  little  manure  added.  These 
do  not  succeed  in  a  house  of  Cucumbers,  as 
they  require  less  moisture  and  more  air. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  they 
have  made  a  good  start. 

Watering  Fruit  Borders. — This  work 
must  be  regularly  done  now,  as  they  dry 
much  more  rapidly.  Whenever  it  is  under- 
taken see  that  a  thorough  soaking  is  given, 
mere  sprinklings  of  the  surface  soil  being 
not  only  useless,  but  decidedly  harmful.  All 
greenhouses  should  contain  a  tank  large 
enough  to  hold  a  supply  of  water  sufficient 
to  meet  probable  demands  at  all  times,  the 
water  being  thus  kept  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house  itself.  Where  such  con- 
venience does  not  exist,  some  means  of  taking 
the  chill  off  the  water  before  using  must  be 
devised. 

Thinning  Grapes. — This  work  needs  time 
and  patience  where  a  large  number  of  bunches 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  best  performed 
on  dull  days  or  during  evenings.  Special 
grape  scissors  are  necessary,  and  a  small 
stick  forked  at  one  end  to  steady  the  bunch 
is  useful.  Remove  first  all  undersized  berries, 
and  then  proceed  to  thin  the  remainder  so 
that  each  berry  will  have  sufficient  room  for 
development  and  no  more,  having  regard 
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also  to  the  shape  of  the  bunches.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  bunches  should  be  supported  by 
raffia  from  the  wires  overhead. 

Seedling  Gloxinias,  etc.  —  Seedlings 
of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  similar  plants 
not  yet  pricked  out  should  be  attended 
to  without  delay.  Prepare  pans  of  light, 
rich  soil,  and  transfer  them  carefully  to 
these,  placing  them  about  2  inches  apart. 
Grow  in  the  shade  in  a  warm  house,  syring- 
ing frequently  to  promote  growth.  More 
forward  plants  may  be  moved  into  small  pots 
and  treated  similarly. 

Potting  Chrysanthemums. — The  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  potbound 
before  being  placed  in  their  flowering  pots. 
Prepare  a  good  compost  such  as  the  follow- 
ing : — Fibrous  loam  3  parts,  leaf-mould  1  part, 
sand  \  part.  In  addition,  add  small  quan- 
t  it  ies  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  old  manure.  A 
6-inch  potful  of  bone  meal  to  every  bushel  of 
soil  is  also  beneficial.  Use  8,  9  or  10-inch 
pots,  and  pot  fairly  firmly.  After  potting 
stand  the  plants  on  a  well-drained  base  in  the 
open,  so  that  sun  and  air  can  play  freely 
between  them. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Thinning  Plums,  etc. — It  may  seem  a 
pity  to  waste  a  large  number  of  fruits  by 
removing  them  from  the  trees  now,  but 
ulx-ii  the  trees  are  overloaded  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so,  if  the  quality  of  the  re- 
maining fruit  and  the  future  of  the  trees  are 
to  be  considered.  When  there  is  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  "  set,"  nature  shows  the  course 
to  be  adopted,  for  many  of  the  fruits  usually 
fall. 

Watering  and  Mulching  Trees.— When 
dry  weather  seta  in,  watering  trees  traitied 
against  walls  must  be  attended  to,  especi- 
ally in  light  soil.  Young  trees  planted  last 
autumn  especially  need  to  be  kept  moist  at 
the  root ;  they  have  not  yet  the  deep  root- 
hold  that  older  trees  have  established.  Late 
planted  trees  will  need  more  attention  than 
any.  A  mulch  of  short  manure,  if  procurable, 
will  do  a  lot  towards  lessening  the  need  for 
watering. 

Netting  Strawberries.— The  nets  should 
l)e  plaved  over  beds  of  Strawberries  before 
the  fruit  actually  commences  ripening,  for 
if  birds  once  taste  the  berries  it  is  a  difficult 


matter  to  keep  them  out  of  the  nets.  The 
netting  must  be  kept  above  the  plants  by 
some  means.  A  good  method  is  to  place 
wire  netting  of  a  sufficiently  small  mesh  all 
round  the  bed,  and  after  supporting  it  with 
stakes,  cover  the  top  with  fish  nets. 

Spring  -  planted  Strawberries.  —  Pick 
the  blossom-heads  out  of  these  as  soon  as 
they  are  observed,  and  keep  all  runners  re- 
moved as  they  form.  Hoe  between  the  rows 
occasionally  to  destroy  weeds,  and  this  will 
also  render  less  frequent  watering  necessary. 
Although  Strawberries  prefer  a  firm  root-run, 
this  is  not  interfered  with  by  hoeing,  as  the 
top  inch  or  two  of  soil  should  always  be  kept 
loose  except  immediately  about  the  plants. 

Mulching  Raspberries.— If  the  planta- 
tion of  Raspberries  was  not  mulched  early  in 
the  year,  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
carry  out  the  work.  Use  short,  decayed 
manure  for  the  purpose,  and  place  around 
the  canes.  Raspberries  are  surface  rooting, 
and  the  roots  consequently  are  quick  to  feel 
the  effects  of  prolonged  dry  weather.  With 
such  a  covering  the  plants  will  materially  in- 
crease in  vigour.  Loganberries  and  other 
berried  fruits  may  be  treated  in  a  smilar 
manner. 

THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Planting  out  Runner  Beans.— Runner 
Beans  raised  in  boxes  should  be  hardened 
off  now  and  planted  out  in  prepared  trenches. 
Plant  alternately  6  to  9  inches  apart  in 
double  rows,  and  dust  around  the  plants  with 
soot  and  lime  to  keep  off  slugs.  The  sticks 
may  be  put  to  the  plants  at  once  ;  they  should 
stand  6  or  7  feet  out  of  the  ground. 

Planting  Vegetable  Marrows.  —  Har- 
dened plants  may  be  put  out  on  rich  soil, 
although  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  plant 
them  on  manure  heaps.  Allow  4  feet  between 
the  plants.  Water  frequently  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  advisable  to  cover  them 
at  night  with  large  inverted  flower  pots  for  a 
week  or  so  after  planting. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes.— So  long  as  the  soil 
is  good  do  not  add  any  manure  for  Tomatoes 
outside  ;  it  causes  rank  foliage  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit.  Sunny  walls  afford  ideal 
positions  for  growing  the  plants,  and  in  such 
spots  plant  out  strong  specimens  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  L'i\c  MI|>|».>H  of  some  kind. 
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Potatoes. — The  plots  of  main  crop 
varieties  should  be  hoed  immediately  the 
ro\vs  can  be  discerned,  and  any  hard  lumps 
of  soil  should  be  broken  down.  In  doing 
this  work  be  careful  not  to  approach  the 
plants  too  closely,  as  the  roots  are  easily 
damaged. 

Main  Crop  Peas. — The  sowings  of  Peas 
made  now  should  be  of  reliable  main  crop 
varieties,  such  as  Quite  Content,  Peerless, 
Matchless  and  Satisfaction.  Well-prepared 
ground  will  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  do 
well,  and  the  value  of  trenching  is  especially 
emphasised  in  a  dry  season.  Rows  sown 
earlier  are  in  need  of  sticking,  and  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  over  before  receiving 
attention  in  this  matter. 

Thinning  Crops. — The  work  of  thinning 
the  various  crops  which  require  such  treat- 


ment should  be  undertaken  in  good  time. 
If  performed  when  the  soil  is  wet  the  plants 
left  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil ;  the  hoe  should  be 
passed  through  the  plots  when  the  work 
is  completed.  This  refers  particularly  to 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  Salsify,  Onions,  Beet, 
Turnips,  etc. 

Planting  Early  Celery. — For  exhibition 
or  very  early  use  the  plants  will  now  be  ready 
for  transference  from  boxes  to  prepared 
trenches.  Water  the  boxes  well  before 
taking  out  the  plants ;  plant  these  firmly 
not  less  than  9  inches  apart,  preferably  in 
single  rows,  and  water  them  well  now  and 
frequently  in  the  future. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Make  further  sowings  in 
the  open  for  succession  according  to  require- 
ments. 


When  Making  Lawns.  —  When  small 
lawns  are  being  formed  a  little  forethought 
would  often  be  the  means  of  a  considerable 
saving  in  labour  in  keeping  them  trim  and 
in  order  subsequently.  Where  verges  are 
formed  by  flower  beds  or  borders  make 
them  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  mow- 
ing machine  to  be  used  instead  of  having 
to  resort  to  the  wearisome  business  of 
clipping'  with  shears.  Where  Rose  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  are  planted  on  the  lawn, 
instead  of  making  the  grass  run  right 
up  to  the  stems,  where  it  will  probably 
die,  keep  it  back  a  foot  or  so  all 
round,  and  thus  save  more  clipping,  and 
benefit  the  Roses  or  shrubs  as  well.  Steep 
banks  are  often  made  where  they  are  totally 
unnecessary,  and  they  cause  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  little  purpose. 

Pruning  Rhododendrons. — It  is  seldom 
that  any  pruning  is  needed  by  Rhododen- 
drons, but  it  is  well  to  know  the  best  time 
to  carry  out  the  work  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  Bushes  that  are  to  be  cut  hard 
back  should  be  attended  to  in  March,  so  that 
they  have  the  whole  season  before  them  in 
which  to  form  new  growth.  Where,  how- 
ever, only  a  little  pruning  is  to  be  carried  out, 
the  work  is  best  deferred  until  the  flowering 
period  is  past.  Generally  speaking,  the  less 
pruning  Rhododendrons  are  subjected  to  the 


better,  though  it  is  essential  sometimes  to 
prune  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  plants 
shapely. 

Preserving  Flowers  in  Water. — Many 
of  the  floral  products  of  the  garden  are  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and 
the  vases  are  regularly  filled  with  suitable 
flowers  and  decorative  foliage.  Some  flowers 
are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  large 
towns  where  the  atmosphere  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  flowers  which  are  fresh  from  the 
open  country.  Change  the  water  often ; 
some  flowers  cause  the  water  to  become  sour 
readily  by  exuding  juices  from  their  stems, 
and,  indeed,  every  flower  keeps  fresher  if  the 
water  is  changed  often.  A  pinch  of  common 
salt,  or  better  still  saltpetre,  in  the  water  is 
most  useful  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
putrefy  the  water,  and  a  lump  of  charcoal 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  vase  helps  in  that 
respect  too.  When  flowers  arrive  in  a  box  or 
parcel,  faded  and  crushed,  stand  them  for 
thirty  minutes  in  lukewarm  water  and  then 
transfer  them  to  cool,  fresh  water  in  the  vase. 
When  changing  the  flowers  and  when  placing 
them  in  a  vase  of  water,  after  they  have  been 
lying  for  a  time,  cut  off  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
stem.  Harder  stems  may  be  splintered  at 
the  base  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  water 
and  to  prolong  the  period  of  freshness. 
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Some   Helpful   Reminders 


THE  Use   of   Paraffin.— All  insect- 
icidal  preparations  containing  paraffin 
oil  or  petroleum  must    be  employed 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining  directly  on  the 
foliage.     Indeed,  the  safest  time  to  syringe 
plants  with  insecticides  is  after  the  sun  goes 
down ;  if  they  are  used  in  the  mornings,  and 
a  strong  sun  follows,  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
or    plants    will    be    seriously   disfigured    or 
"  scorched." 

Aspidistra. — The  Aspidistra,  or  Parlour 
Palm,  is  rightly  the  most  popular  plant  for 
house  decoration,  as  it  withstands  with  im- 
punity the  dust  and  draughts  that  quickly 
upset  other  plants.  Probably  it  is  because 
of  a  hardy  constitution  that  the  plants  are 
so  often  neglected,  with  the  result  that  some 
time  or  other  they  become  unhealthy  ;  the 
leaves  split,  and  others  turn  yellow  and  die. 
Watering  is  a  frequent  cause  of  such  disorders, 
either  too  much  or  too  little  is  given.  The 
best  method  is  to  wait  until  the  plant  is 
fairly  dry,  and  then  soak  the  roots  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water.  The 
leaves  should  be  sponged  with  warm,  soapy 
water  once  a  week.  Plants  that  are  pot- 
bound  may  nevertheless  be  kept  presentable 
for  years  if  occasional  applications  of  some 
fertiliser  is  given,  according  to  the  directions 
on  each  tin  or  packet.  Never  let  the  pots 
stand  in  water  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
see  that  the  receptacles  are  emptied  when  the 
pots  have  drained.  When  Aspidistras  flower 
it  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  bad  condition  ; 
the  blossoms  are  very  inconspicuous,  being 
produced  at  the  soil  level. 

Watering  Rhododendrons. — Rhododen- 
drons are  often  planted  in  specially  made 
peat  beds  and  borders,  but  this  is  quite  un- 
necessary, as  good  loam  gives  equally  satis- 
factory results,  and  also  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  peat  ;  it  does  not  dry  out  so 
quickly  in  the  summer.  In  very  hot,  dry 
summers  Rhododendrons  are  liable  to  suffer 
severely  when  growing  in  peat  unless  regularly 
supplied  with  water,  and  although  on  loam 
water  will  be  necessary  occasionally,  yet  it 
will  not  be  required  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent. 


Everlasting  Peas. — Although  owing  to 
their  limited  range  of  colour  Everlasting 
Peas  cannot  be  said  to  compete  with  Sweet 
Peas,  they  are  not  less  useful  for  cutting  or 
for  garden  decoration,  and  a  few  should  be 
included  in  every  garden.  They  may  be 
planted  in  various  places ;  against  walls, 
wire  netting,  trellis-work,  or  tree  stumps, 
in  all  of  which  they  are  equally  effective.  If 
the  growths  are  spread  out  instead  of  being 
left  in  a  mat,  the  display  will  be  much  finer. 

Lawns  in  Summer. — In  very  hot  weather, 
especially  on  light  and  well-drained  soil,  the 
lawn  needs  watering  occasionally  no  less  than 
the  flower  beds  and  borders,  or  it  quickly 
becomes  brown.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  such 
times  to  do  any  mowing  that  may  be  neces- 
sary without  the  box,  as  in  this  way  the  roots 
of  the  grass  are  protected  to  a  certain  extent 
from  fierce  sunshine.  A  mistake  amateurs 
often  make  is  that  of  keeping  the  mowing 
machine  set  too  close  to  the  sward.  A  lawn 
that  is  practically  pared  does  not  usually 
bear  so  presentable  an  appearance  as 
another  that  is  treated  more  rationally  as 
regards  mowing.  It  is  the  frequency  of 
cutting  rather  than  the  shortness  of  the  grass 
that  prevents  untidiness.  Rolling  is  just  as 
beneficial  in  summer  after  soaking  rain  as 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  although  it  is 
a  matter  often  overlooked  at  that  season. 

Agapanthus. — The  blue-flowered  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  is  very  frequently  seen  in 
gardens,  growing  either  in  large  pots  or  tubs, 
and  when  in  bloom  the  plants  are  very  attrac- 
tive. When  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  several  years,  the 
large  quantity  of  roots  made  makes  effective 
watering  rather  difficult,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mendable plan  to  stand  them  in  pans  of  water 
during  the  summer.  If  this  is  not  possible 
some  means  should  be  devised  whereby 
the  roots  can  be  well  soaked  at  frequent 
intervals.  Late  summer  is  the  best  time 
for  repotting  Agapanthus,  but  the  work  is 
often  neglected  for  so  long  that  the  roots 
burst  the  pots.  Rich  soil  should  always  be 
used.  Very  little  shelter  is  needed  during  the 
winter. 
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STRIKING  Rose  Cuttings  in  Water. 
— The  number  of  plants  that  can  be 
rooted  from  cuttings  in  water  is  much 
larger  than  is  generally  credited.  Amongst 
them  are  Roses,  although  they  are  seldom 
increased  thus.  As  a  novelty  the  work 
lias  its  interesting  features.  Striking  cut- 
tings of  this  kind  in  bottles  of  soft  water 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  practicable,  inasmuch 
as  cuttings  taken  off  at  any  time  during 
the  summer  will  root  in  this  way  in 
from  five  to  six  weeks.  Afterwards  they 
should  be  potted  carefully  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a 
week  or  so  until  established,  when  they 
are  ready  for  planting  where  wanted.  The 
cuttings  should  be  cut  clean  below  an  eye 
or  joint,  and  none  of  the  bark  bruised.  It  is 
a  help  to  make  one  or  two  other  cuts  between 
tin-  lower  l»ml<.  but  low  enough  to  be  under 
water.  The  bottles  may  be  of  any  con- 
venient size,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or 
room  \\indo\\.  as  the  only  attention  they  re- 
quire is  to  be  filled  with  fresh  supplies  as  the 
water  evaporates.  Another  plan,  after  root- 
ing, is  to  fill  up  the  bottle  with  a  compost  of 
light  soil,  and  then  pour  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  \\ater.  When  the  soil  is 
fairly  dry  the  bottles  can  be  broken,  and  the 
young  plants  potted  on. 

Shortening  Vigorous  Rose  Growths. — 

Many  varieties  of  Ho<es  make  vigorous 
growtli  which  has  to  be  secured  to  stakes 
during  late  Dimmer-.  If  the  appearance  of 
mimcr<>ii-  «.tick*  about  the  garden  is  objected 
to  during  the  winter  many  can  be  dispensed 
with  by  shortening  by  about  one-third  the 
shoots  of  those  varieties  that  will  have  to  be 
cut  hard  back  in  the  spring.  This  shortening 
should  also  be  carried  out  where  vigorous 
plants  have  to  l>e  transplanted. 

Roses  Arriving  During  Bad  Weather. 

—  It  is  often  impo->il>le  to  t'ct  Hoses  planted 
immediately  they  arrive  because  of  unsuit- 
able conditions  of  soil  and  weather,  but  by 
"heeling"  tin m  in  it  is  quite  possible  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a  suitable  period  with 
equanimity.  This  is  accomplished  by  un- 
doing the  bundle,  and  after  preparing  a 


suitable  trench,  placing  each  Rose  separately 
in  the  trench  with  the  roots  spread  out. 
See  that  all  the  roots  are  covered  with  soil, 
and  make  this  quite  firm,  and  no  harm  will 
result  even  if  the  plants  have  to  remain  there 
for  weeks. 

Why  Roses  have  Green  Centres.-«- 
Many  Rose  buds  are  spoilt  each  season  by  the 
presence  of  a  green  growth  in  their  centre, 
the  experience  of  which  is  very  perplexing. 
Rosarians  are  well  aware  there  are  some  few- 
varieties  addicted  to  the  habit,  and  of  them 
one  can  rarely  obtain  a  perfect  bloom.  Such 
is  the  old  Rose  Annie  Wood.  Even  if  one 
disbuds  this  Rose,  retaining  what  look  like 
perfect  buds,  nine  out  of  every  ten  will  show 
the  green  centre.  Madame  Isaac  Pereire  and 
its  seedling  Mrs.  Paul  are  very  much  troubled 
this  way,  and  one  can  rarely  have  a  bloom  of 
Philadelphia  Rambler  out-of-doors  without  it, 
although  under  glass  the  green  centre  seldom 
appears.  Tin's  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  the  trouble  is  climatic.  We  have 
had  plants  of  Madame  Isaac  Pereire  which 
have  been  practically  unpruned,  and  whose 
first  crop  of  buds  were  nearly  all  spoilt  by 
this  green  centre  ;  yet  standards  that  have 
been  pruned  hard  have  not  shown  much  of  it. 
In  many  instances  I  believe  the  fault  is 
hereditary,  but  the  cold  nights  of  spring,  with 
accompanying  frost,  will  engender  it  upon 
some  varieties.  Plants  on  which  it  has 
occurred  should  be  noted,  and  pruned  more 
severely  next  spring.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
cut  away  all  the  imperfect  buds,  trusting  to 
the  second  crop  to  come  all  right,  which  they 
usually  do. 

Rose  Ze"phirine  Drouhin. — Commonly 
known  as  the  Thornless  Ho>e.  /ephirine 
Drouhin  is  a  splendid  variety  for  garden 
decoration.  Catalogued  as  a  Bourbon  Rone, 
it  is  very  strong  in  growth,  but  free 
floueriiig.  I  have  seen  it  grown  as  a  dwarf 
pillar  trained  round  stakes,  as  a  hedge,  and 
as  a  bush  in  a  Rose  border,  and  it  would  l>e 
difficult  to  say  in  which  manner  it  nourished 
best.  The  colour  is  a  bright  rose-pink,  and 
the  blooms  are  fragrant.  During  late  summer 
strong  growth  is  made,  which  needs  support. 
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HEDGES    OF    ROSES. 

Anyone  proposing  to  plant  Roses  to 
form  hedges  must  not  expect  to  produce 
neat  hedges  like  those  of  Quick-thorn, 
Holly,  Privet  or  Beech,  kept  closely  cut. 
No,  the  idea  in  planting  a  hedge  of 
Roses  is  to  provide  a  dividing  line, 
broken  and  beautiful.  Such  hedges  are 
not  intended,  and  are  not  used  as  outside 
boundaries'  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
animals  in  or  out.  There  is  hardly  need  of 


These  posts  should  have  tarred  or  otherwise 
prepared  bases,  be  fixed  6  or  8  feet  apart 
in  the  row  (the  nearer  together  the  greater 
the  resisting  power),  and  several  lines  of 
stout  galvanised  wire  carried  from  one  to 
the  other ;  the  wires  must  be  tightly  stretched 
and  held  in  position  by  strong  staples  driven 
well  into  the  posts.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
wire  painted,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

Roses  for  Tall  Hedges.— Probably  the 
best  Roses  for  tall  hedges  are  the  Penzance 


Penzance  Brier  Roses  ;    these  are  excellent  for  forming  a  tall  hedge. 


or  room  for  Rose  hedges  in  very  small 
gardens,  but  where  room  can  be  allowed,  and 
attention  given  without  stint,  they  will  be 
found  very  delightful. 

Rose  hedges  may  be  2  or  3  feet  in  height 
or  anything  between  that  and  10  or  12  feet. 
If  tall,  it  is  imperative  that  some  support  be 
provided.  This  can  be  supplied  in  several 
ways,  but  the  best,  probably,  is  the  provision 
of  a  row  of  stout  posts,  nearly  as  tall  as  it 
is  proposed  the  hedge  should  be  when  fully 
grown,  or  say  a  foot  or  so  less  in  height. 


Briers  (other  than  Lord  Penzance  and  Lady 
Penzance,  which  are  comparatively  dwarf), 
the  Japanese  Briers,  and  varieties  of  Rugosa, 
The  stout,  tall-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
such  as  Hugh  Dickson,  Dr.  Andry,  Ben  Cant, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Charles  Lefebvre 
do  very  well  indeed  for  this  purpose.  If 
desired  the  three  classes  can  be  intermixed 
or  planted  alternately,  and  grown  thus 
the  flowering  period  of  the  hedge  is  much 
prolonged,  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  one  class  only.  Bare- 
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The  old  Rose  Ulrich  Brunner  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  light  red,  a  vigorous,  easily  grown  variety. 


ness  at  the  base  can  be  prevented  by  judicious 
treatment  from  the  first,  by  cutting  down  a 
vigorous  shoot  occasionally,  and  pegging 
down  others,  but  if  bareness  has  developed 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  easily  remedied  it 
is  not  a  bad  way  to  plant  a  row  of  dwarf 
growing  Roses  at  each  side  of  the  hedge, 
the  plants  being  so  placed  as  to  fill  up  the 
ugly  bare  gaps. 

Roses  for  Low  Hedges. — For  dwarf 
hedges  many  of  the  free  flowering  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Teas  look  well,  but  the  China 
Roses,  perhaps,  look  best  of  all,  being  never 
out  of  flower  during  the  whole  season. 
Such  dwarf  hedges  are  best  made  by  putting 
the  plants  in  a  double  row  in  zigzag  form. 
Chinas  should  be  planted  15  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  larger  plants  at  proportionate 
distances — ordinary  dwarfs  say  2  feet,  and 
big  briers  and  Rugosas  from  3  to  4  feet. 

Twenty-four  Roses  to  Begin  With.— 
The  novice  in  Rose-growing  who  wishes  to 
make  a  start  in  a  small  way  with  say  two 
dozen  Roses — kinds  that  are  easy  to  grow 


and  will  give  a  good  return  the  very  first 
season  with  a  minimum  of  care,  skill  and 
attention — could  hardly  improve  on  the 
following  list  as  a  whole,  although  in  some 
districts  individual  Roses  might  be  replaced 
by  others  equally  as  good.  Out  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Roses  now  grown  it  is  not  easy 
to  choose  twenty-four  that  shall  be  better 
than  all  others,  in  fact  it  is  impossible  ;  but 
the  two  dozen  given  below  will  be  difficult 
to  beat  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Caroline  Testout  (H.T.).  A  satin-pink 
Rose,  large  and  full ;  one  that  blossoms 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  never  fails 
anywhere. 

Madame  Eavary  (H.T.).  A  shade  of 
yellow,  free  in  growth,  though  never  tall. 
Flowers  throughout  the  season. 

Gustav  Grunerwald  (H.T.).  A  lovely  pink, 
well  shaped,  sweet  scented,  and  possessing 
all  the  qualities  of  a  good  garden  Rose. 

General  McArthur  (H.T.).  An  American 
importation.  A  splendid  Rose,  a  good 
"  doer."  Colour  rich  crimson ;  fragrant. 
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Madame  Abel  CJiatenay  (H.T.)  A  highly 
popular  flower.  Colour  salmon -pink,  buds 
long  and  shapely.  Flowers  freely  throughout 
the  season. 

Antoine  Rivoire  (H.T.).  A  pale  coloured 
Rose,  sometimes  described  as  cream,  and 
sometimes  as  flesh  or  rose  with  yellow 
shade.  The  blossoms  are  large,  though 
somewhat  flat. 

La  Tosca  (H.T.).  Blush-white,  very  free  ; 
grows  like  a  weed.  Flowers  produced  in 
sprays  or  clusters.  Must  bo  disbudded  if 
large  blossoms  are  desired. 

<//•;<.<*  an  Teplitz  (H.T.).  The  bloom  is 
crimson,  not  very  large,  and  only  half  full. 
The  flower  stem  is  thin  and  weak,  but  the 
flowers  are  produced  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  the  scent  is  delicious.  Xeeds 
practically  no  pruning;  only  cut  out  dead  and 
overcrowded  wood.  An  indispensable  Rose. 

M.  Joseph  Hill  (H.T.).  Another  salmon- 
pink.  A  good  garden  Rose  ;  does  not  grow 
tall.  Blossoms  on  and  off  the  season  through. 


Flowers  are  graceful  in  form  and  sweet 
scented. 

Madame  Melanie  Soupert  (H.T.).  Colour  a 
pale  shade  of  yellow,  flushed  pink  or  carmine. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  grown  ; 
most  elegant  in  shape,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  very  freely  produced. 

Lyons  (Pernetiana).  Coral-red,  yellow, 
etc.,  but  varies.  Globular,  full  and  fragrant. 

Juliet  (Pernetiana).  Singular,  I  might 
say  unique,  in  colour,  and  one  of  the  most 
sweetly  scented  Roses  grown.  Outside  petals 
old  gold,  inside  pink.  The  plant  grows  tall, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  mix  well  with  others. 
Best  grown  alone  as  a  pillar.  Summer 
blooming. 

Hugh  Dickson  (H.P.).  A  grand  Rose, 
crimson  in  colour,  full  and  extremely  fra- 
grant. Flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom 
throughout  the  whole  season.  Does  best 
when  grown  as  a  pillar  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
hence  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  a  very  small 
garden. 


Blooms  of  Rose  Madame  Hoste  (Tea),  of  cream-yellow  colouring,  a  good  variety  for  the  garden. 
18 
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Frau  Karl  Druschki  (H.P.).  The  indis-  Merveille  de  Lyon  (H.P.).  White,  edged 
pensabie  white  Rose.  It  is  massive  and  and  tinted  pink.  Not  a  tall  grower,  but 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  lovely  in  colour,  close,  and  needs  thinning  out. 

Ben  Cant  (H.P.).  Another  crimson 

-*«l  Rose,  full  and  rich.  Flowers  on  and 

off  during  the  season  after  the  first 
great  flush.  Captain  Hat/ward  (H.P.), 
a  bright  crimson,  is  better  for  towns 
or  very  shady  gardens,  as  it  does 
better  without  much  sunlight,  but  the 
buds  need  a  great  deal  of  thinning. 

Princesse  de  Beam  (H.P.).  Dark 
red  and  very  fragrant.  It  does  better 
in  a  cold,  damp  neighbourhood  than 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere, 
or  Sir  Rowland  HU1,  and  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  Roses  grown. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.P.).  This  is 
an  old  Rose,  but  if  a  pink  H.P.  be 
wanted  it  can  hardly  be  done  with- 
out. Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford 
is  better  in  colour,  a  lovely  shell-pink, 
but  it  is  practically  scentless,  and 
a  martyr  to  mildew,  a  very  great 
fault. 

Madame  Isaac  Pereire  (Bourbon). 
A  very  full  flower,  light  crimson  in 
colour,  not  well  shaped,  but  most 
deliciously  fragrant.  If  another  pink 
Rose  be  preferred  substitute  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  (Rugosa),  a  well  shaped 
blossom,  of  large  size,  and  very 
sweetly  scented ;  it  is  very  vigorous. 

Now  for  some  climbers.  Of  these 
there  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  small  selection,  but 

Gloire  de  Dijon  (Tea)  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  colour  of  the  blossom 
is  buff  ;  it  has  a  sweet  Tea  scent,  and 
flowers  freely  all  through  the  season. 

Dorothy  Perkins  (Wichuraiana). 
Pink.  About  the  most  beautiful  and 
free  growing  climbing  cluster  Rose 
ever  produced.  It  never  fails.  There 
is  little  difference  between  this  Rose 
and  its  sport,  Lady  Gay.  It  has  other 
good  sports,  Lady  Godiva,  beautiful 
flesh  tint,  and  White  Dorothy  (not 


Rose  Dundee  Rambler,  smothering  a  house  front. 


but  it  has  one  great  drawback,  it  is  quite 
scentless. 

Victor    Hugo    (H.P.).     Brilliant    crimson, 
fragrant,  blooms  freely. 


always  white,  sometimes  a  dirty 
pinkish  colour).  These  are  the  best  known. 
If  a  crimson  be  needed  choose  Excelsa. 

Rene  Andre  (Wichuraiana  Hybrid).  Saffron 
yellow,  shaded  or  streaked  orange-red,  etc. ; 
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a  very  beautiful  Rose.  Free  in  growth ; 
blossoms  continuously,  deliciously  scented, 
and  is  hardy. 

Alberic  Barbier  (Wichuraiana).  Yellow, 
turning  to  white.  Extremely  rapid  grower. 
Blossoms  early  and  is  very  beautiful.  Elise 
Robichon  would  be  a  good  alternative ; 
salmon-buff  and  yellow,  almost  always  in 
bloom. 

Manuring  Roses  in  Autumn. — In  Rose 
growing  there  are  two  things  which  must 
never  be  forgotten — first,  that  the  Rose  is  a 
gross  feeder  and  requires  a  large  amount  of 
good  fertilising  manure  ;  second,  that  nothing 
secures  more  satisfaction  than  healthy  con- 
ditions at  the  roots. 

Basic  Slag. — When  the  stormy  winds  of 
October  have  dashed  the  last  flowers  into 
masses  of  discoloured  petals,  dress  the  soil 
round  the  roots  with  basic  slag  and  fork  it 
lightly  in.  Basic  slag  is  of  the  utmost  value 


An  ugly  doorway  masked  by  climbing  Roses. 


to  the  bushes,  because  it  contains  much  phos- 
phatic  matter,  which  is  active  in  producing 
good  flowers.  It  has  sufficient  lime  to  remove 
the  sourness  consequent  on  heavy  applica- 
tions of  farmyard  manure,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  present  small  amounts  of  other 
salts  wonderfully  active  in  promoting  and 
sustaining  a  healthy  constitution.  Basic 
slag  must  undergo  many  changes  in  the 
ground  before  these  ingredients  are  of  any 
avail ;  hence  the  necessity  for  early  applica- 
tion and  the  need  for  thorough  digging  into 
the  ground.  Six  to  8  oz.  per  bush  are 
ample  yet  not  excessive,  and  the  powder 
must  be  scattered  evenly  around  the  bush 
before  being  forked  in.  Always  buy  slag 
in  the  finest  possible  form,  for  this  is  a  mark 
of  quality  in  the  manure. 

Farmyard  Manure. — After  slag,  farmyard 
manure  is  all  important,  the  former  ensuring 
a  good  healthy  digestion  and  the  latter  sup- 
plying food  to  .digest.  Organic 
matter  like  farmyard  manure 
contains  an  astonishingly  small 
percentage  of  soluble  com- 
pounds which  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  bushes  and  used  as 
food ;  in  fact,  the  important 
point  about  farmyard  manure 
is  that  it  yields  up  its  fer- 
tilising ingredients  slowly  as 
they  become  changed  into 
available  form's.  If  the 
manure  is  applied  in  autumn 
the  chemical  action  goes  on 
gradually  until,  when  the 
bush  awakens  into  new  life 
at  the  call  of  spring,  a 
nutritive  store  of  the  very 
best  food  is  collected  for  the 
roots  to  absorb.  Never  put 
the  manure  on  top  of  the  soil, 
one  of  the  worst  practices  to 
adopt,  especially  in  the  heavy 
ground  which  suits  Roses  :  dig 
it  in  round  the  bush  but  back 
from  the  roots,  and  the  juices 
will  percolate  through  the 
ground  and  reach  the  plant. 
Another  method  widely  adopted 
in  the  north  is  to  remove  the 
upper  layer  of  soil  and  to  re- 
place manure  and  soil  mixed 
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together    to   form   a   rich 

compost.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  the  manure  in  the 

ground    goes    on     during 

winter,  producing   a   nice 

warmth   which   keeps  the 

plant    and    soil    in    good 

heart. 

Lime. — While  lime  is  in 

itself    an    item    of    plant 

diet,    it    is    chieHy    for    its 

indirect  benefits  that  it  is 

employed.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that 

lime  is  not  required  \\  here 

basic  slag  has  been  used  : 

but  if  not  one,  then  the 

other.    Lime  sweetens  the 

soil,  and  tends  to  act  as  a 

tonic     in     removing    that 

Mirfeited  inactivity  which 

results    from    overfeeding. 

Gypsum   or    sulphate    of 

lime  is  the  best   form  to 

apply    along    with    farm- 

vard  manure,  and  about 
1  Ib.  for  every  bush  may 

l>e  given.     If  that   is    not 

obtainable   use    plenty  of 

ground   shells,   fine  chalk. 

or,  better  still,  slaked  lime 

at  the  rate  of  about  6  to 

8    oz.    per    bush  ;    should 

ground  lime  be  substi- 
tuted, let  the  6  oz.  ap- 
plied lie  for  a  few  days 
on  the  surface  before  being  hoed  in. 

SnI  i,lt(it<  of  Iron. — Wonderful  to  tell,  this 
manure,  which  is  one  of  the  best  for  successful 
Rose  growing,  is  the  one  almost  always  for- 
gotten by  the  amateur.  Iron  is  an  element 
of  all  plant  life,  and  without  it  the  bush  is 
unhealthy  and  prone  to  disease  ;  sulphate, 
or  -ulphiir,  as  we  may  regard  it,  is  antiseptic 
and  disease-resisting,  while  also  helping  to 
build  up  vegetable  tissue  ;  the  compound, 
then,  forms  a  kind  of  medicine- food.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  also  prevents  loss  of  valuable 
nitrogenous  matter  through  the  long  winter 
and  yet  yields  it  up  to  the  rootlets  on  demand, 
and  as  an  insecticide  for  killing  microscopic 
soil  pests  there  are  few  to  equal  it.  We 
have  direct  experimental  proof  that  this 


Rose  Bennett's  Seedling  covering  a  garden  arch. 


-iil-tanee  -mires  at  l(.;lst  partial  immunity 
from  fungoid  jx-sts.  and  many  of  the  disease's 
so  virulent  in  our  <_'ardens  are  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  continuous  removal  of  iron 
without  replacement  of  more  in  a  suitable 
form.  This  eom|>ound  is  dangerous  in  ex- 
cess; \  oz  to  ?  o/. .  i--  the  amount  to  use  for 
every  bush. 

Roses  in  Tubs.— To  anyone  having  a 
love  for  flowers.  esj>eeially  if  he  is  a  Row 
enthusiast,  one  who  is  anxious  to  grow  his 
fa \ourite  Hower  above  all  others,  it  nm-t 
lie  extremely  trying  to  l>e  without  a  garden, 
yet  there  are  many  who  are  forced  by  cir- 
rum^tanees  to  endure  this  hard  lot.  Kven 
th<-<-  unfortunate  folk,  however.  need  not  l)O 
entirely  destitute  of  Roses,  if  they  are  willing 
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to  go  to  a  little  trouble  and  care  to  obtain 
them,  for  even  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city 
attached  to  the  house  there  is  usually  a  small 
paved  yard  where  quite  a  large  number  of 
Rose  trees  may  be  grown  in  tubs  or  similar 
receptacles. 

Preparing    the    Tubs. — Any   class  of   box 


Rose  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (Hybrid  Tea)  ;  this  variety  soon  forms  a 
big  bush  and  bears  crimson,  fragrant  blossoms. 


or  tub  is  serviceable,  provided  it  is  of  stout 
wood  and  fairly  roomy.  Good  drainage 
being  absolutely  essential,  holes  about  1  inch 
in  diameter  must  be  bored  in  the  bottom  and 
at  the  base  of  the  sides.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  sides  with  virgin  cork,  which  is 
obtainable  from  any  nursery  sundriesman, 
for  not  only  does  it  give  the  tubs  a  neater  and 
more  presentable  appearance,  but  the  cork 


forms  a  good  protection  against  extreme  cold 
or  heat.     The  tubs  should  then  be  set  on 
bricks  to  allow  thorough  drainage  and  a  good 
circulation  of  air.     Next  place  a  good  layer 
of  broken  crocks  or  stones  in  the  bottom, 
and  fill  up  with  soil  to  within  1  or  2  inches 
of  the  top.     The  soil  should  be  composed  of  2 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  1 
part  of  well-rotted  manure 
thoroughly  mixed,  together 
with  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand    and    basic    slag    or 
slaked  lime  thrown  in. 

If  immediate  effect  is 
desired,  it  is  best  to  obtain 
established  plants  in  pots, 
as  these  will  start  growing 
at  once,  and  will  flower  the 
following  summer.  Plants 
from  the  open  ground  are 
much  less  expensive,  but 
they  will  require  at  least 
one  season  to  become 
established.  If  pot  plants 
are  to  be  used,  turn  them 
out  of  the  pot,  remove 
the  crocks  without  break- 
ing the  ball  of  earth,  and 
give  them  a  soaking  in 
water  before  transferring 
to  the  tub. 

Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  soil  quite  firm, 
as  Roses  like  tight  potting ; 
but  it  must  not  be  sticky 
or  wet,  or  it  will  set  too 
hard  around  the  plants 
and  prevent  development. 
Plants  from  the  open 
ground  should  be  put  into 
the  tubs  in  the  early 
autumn  and  receive  the 
same  treatment,  excepting 
that  the  roots  would  need 
pruning  and  arranging  evenly.  To  prevent 
the  soil  from  drying  in  the  hot  summer 
weather,  the  surface  should  be  covered 
with  coco-nut  fibre,  peat  moss  fibre,  finely 
chopped  straw  or  something  similar. 

General  Directions  during  the  Follow- 
ing Season.  —  Water  should  be  given  in 
good  quantities,  but  not  too  frequently, 
while  an  occasional  syringeing  will  be  greatly 
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Dwarf  Polyantha  Rose,  ten  months  from  seed. 

appreciated  by  the  plants.  Both  these 
tasks  should  be  done  either  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  is  up  or  in 
the  evening.  In  large  manufacturing 
t<  .\\ii-.  where  the  air  is  heavily  charged 
with  impurities,  the  leaves  ought  to 
1)0  sponged  frequently,  and  if  greenfly 
appears  the  shoota  may  be  dipped  in 
tobacco  wash  or  painted  with  a  thick 
solution  of  boiled  quassia  and  soft  soap. 
Tin-  plants  should  be  left  in  the  open 
during  winter  except  in  frosty  weather, 
when  they  must  either  be  protected  with 
coverings  or  carried  into  a  room  or  light 
shed.  In  subsequent  seasons  a  top 
dressing  is  given  in  the  spring.  As 
much  as  possible  of  the  top  soil  is  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  manure  put  in 
its  place.  Full  instructions  on  pruning 
have  already  been  given. 

The  Best  Varieties  for  Tubs. — A  great 
deal  depending  upon  the  varieties  chosen 
for  cultivation,  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  most  desirable.  For  climbing  plants 
almost  any  of  the  Wichuraianas  might 


bo  used,  especially  Dorothy  Perkins,  pink  ; 
White  J)orothy ;  Excelsa,  red ;  Hiawatha, 
crimson.  Other  good  climbers  for  the  purpose 
are  American  Pillar,  rose  ;  Tausendschon,  pink  ; 
Mrs.  F.  VV.  Flight,  deep  pink ;  and  Blush 
Rambler.  Among  the  dwarfs  we  can  recom- 
mend Captain  Hayward,  scarlet ;  Caroline 
Tt-tiuit,  silvery-pink  ;  Frau  Karl  Drux-hki, 
white  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  salmon  ;  Mrs. 
George  Shawyer,  pink ;  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
rose  and  apricot ;  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  silver- 
pink  ;  Gustav  Grunerwald,  pink ;  La  Tosca, 
l>lush  ;  and  GriLss  an  Teplitz,  dark  crimson. 
There  are  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Many  of  the  dwarf  Polyantha; 
will  in  time  make  fine  specimen  plants  and 
are  most  perpetual  flowering  Roses.  Among 
the  best  are  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Cutbush,  pink ; 
Orleans  Rose,  rosy -crimson  ;  Jessie,  crimson  ; 
and  Katharine  Zeimet,  white. 

Rose    Growing  for   Exhibition. — In   the 
matter   of   exhibiting    Roses   there    is  a  great 


Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  grown  in  a  large  flower  pot 
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deal  to  be  learnt,  and  the  best  way  to  com- 
mence is  to  attend  a  few  really  good  Rose 
shows  and  taken  note  of  things  seen.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  Rose  generally  looks  its 
very  worst  in  an  exhibition  box,  where, 
fixed  in  a  metal  tube  surfaced  with  moss,  the 


Rose  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (Hybrid  Tea),  bright 
should  be  pegged  down. 

bloom  looks  stiff  and  formal,  as  well  it  may, 
away  from  its  natural  surroundings  and  with 
•but  little  foliage  to  show  up  its  true  loveliness. 
The  modern  development  of  exhibiting  a 
certain  number  of  roses  in  wicker  baskets  or 
in  vases  is  more  in  the  right  direction  and 
cannot  be  too  heartily  commended  or  too 
warmly  welcomed. 


Maiden  Plants. — It  is  a  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  prize-winning  Rose  blooms  are 
grown  upon  "  maiden  "  plants.  It  has  been 
said  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  blooms 
shown  by  trade  growers  are  cut  from  maiden 
plants,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  order 
to  succeed  in  winning 
prizes  in  open  competi- 
tion the  amateur  must 
grow  a  large  number  of 
"  maiden  "  plants,  and 
this  would  mean  that  he 
must  practise  "  bud- 
ding "  his  own  roses  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the 
object  is  to  secure  a 
bloom  or  two  on  each 
plant  in  the  summer 
following  that  in  which 
budding  was  practised. 

Severe  Pruning  is  an 
important  factor  in  the 
production  of  exhibition 
blooms.  Only  a  very 
few  inches  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  growths  of 
last  year  may  be  re- 
tained at  pruning  time, 
all  others  being  cut  away. 
Shape  and  appearance  of 
the  bush  are  not  taken 
into  account  when  the 
intention  is  to  obtain 
prize- winning  blooms. 
As  they  grow,  the  shoots 
must  be  firmly  tied  to  a 
separate  stick  or  stake, 
to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about  or  broken 
by  the  wind  and  from 
being  chafed  or  torn. 
Severe  disbudding  must 
also  be  performed. 
Some  people  remove  all 
buds  but  one,  generally 
the  central  and  the  largest  one.  Personally 
I  prefer  to  leave  two  buds,  at  least  for  some 
time,  in  case  of  accident. 

Then  the  plants  must  be  extra  well  fed. 
Before  supplying  liquid  food  always  water 
well  with  rain  water — not  the  plant,  but  the 
soil  at  its  roots.  The  food  supplied  should 
be  liquid  manure  made  from  cow  manure  and 


pink,  vigorous 


< 
s 


',:     ^ 


A  bed  of   Rose  Caroline  Testout  (Hybrid  Tea),  pink. 


ikate:  I-'.  M»HH 


A  pergola  of  Roses  with  bush    Roses  planted  between  the  climbers. 
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Rose  Margaret  (Hybrid  Tea),  a  splendid  clear  pink  variety 
exhibition  or  garden  display. 

soot,  as  described  in  the  notes  dealing  with 
Roses  under  glass.  If  cow,  sheep  or  fowl 
manure  and  soot  cannot  be  obtained,  liquid 
manure  may  be  made  AV  ith  one  of  the  several 
excellent  fertilisers  advertised,  or  it  can  be 
made  from  Wakeley's  hop  manure.  Make 
a  change  occasionally  to  simp'e  soot  water. 
As  growth  becomes  active,  say  in  early  May, 
this  liquid  manure  may  be  given  about  once 
a  week,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  to  twice  a  week,  but  stop  feeding  the 
plants  when  the  buds  show  colour. 

SJiading  and  Protecting. — As  the  buds  de- 
velop, shades  or  protectors  must  be  supplied. 
Straw  hats  and  other  more  or  less  bizarre 
devices  are  often  made  use  of.  but  they  are 


not  advised.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  best 
protectors  are  West's,  or 
similar  ones.  These  are 
coned  -  shaped,  made  of 
light  calico  stretched  on 
wire  frames  and  are  at- 
tached to  square  sticks  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  made  to  slide  up  or 
down  as  may  be  needed. 
These  protectors  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  7,  10  and 
13  inches  across  the  base. 
The  largest  size  is  perhaps 
the  best. 

Preparing  for  the  Show. — 
About  two  days  before  the 
show  the  centres  of  those 
blooms  that  are  to  be 
exhibited  are  tied.  This 
is  done  by  passing  white 
skein  wool  round  the 
central,  or  heart,  petals, 
pulling  it  carefully  until  it 
is  sufficiently  tight  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  double 
twist,  not  an  actual  knot. 
This  tie  should  never  be 
put  on  more  than  three 
days  before  the  show,  and 
even  then  sometimes  it  has 
to  be  loosened  subse- 
quently. Exhibition  boxes 
of  the  regulation  sizes  must 
be  obtained,  together  with 
Foster's  tubes  and  wires, 
and  West's  clips,  by  which  the  outer  tubes 
can  be  raised  and  held  so  as  to  keep  the 
flower  stalks  in  the  water,  or  rather  bring 
the  water  to  the  flower  stalks. 

Fresh  green  moss  for  the  top  of  the  box 
should  be  gathered  or  obtained  a  day  or  two 
before  the  show.  The  moss  should  be  well 
washed,  then  dried  and  laid  over  the  top  of 
the  box.  If  the  moss  be  not  washed,  dirt  or 
grit  often  gets  on  the  hands  of  the  exhibitor 
when  preparing  his  flowers  at  the  show,  and 
in  this  way  valuable  blooms  are  sometimes 
damaged. 

Cutting  the  Blooms. — Generally,  it  is  better 
to  cut  the  blooms  the  evening  before  the  show, 
after  the  sun  is  off  them,  arid  to  keep  them 
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floating  in  water  in  a  cool  cellar.     Treated 
thus  the  flower  stems  absorb  a  quantity  of 
water  which  keeps  them  fresh  for  a  long  time. 
Some  prefer  to  cut  the  blooms  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  show,  but  if  the  weather  turn 
out  wet  and  windy  they  often  regret  having 
delayed  the  work  until  then.     It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  label  all  the  blooms  before  they  are 
cut  ;    if  this  system   be  not  adopted  each 
bloom  should  be  labelled  directly  it  has  been 
cut  to  prevent  mistakes.     Duplicates  put  in 
the  box  owing  to  wrong  labelling  form  an 
extremely  annoying  ground  for  disqualifica- 
tion.     When   eho.,- 
ing    blooms  for   ex- 
hibition it  is  better 
to   take   those  that 
are      hardly     more 
than      half      open  ; 

they  >hould  be  cut  „   . 

with  very  long 
stalks  and  placed 
in  water  at  once, 
so  that  the  ends 
of  the  stalks  may 
not  get  dry. 

On  reaching  the 
show-room  or  mar- 
quee make  sure  that 
then-  i-  a  -uHieient 
quantity  of  water  in 
the  tubes.  When 
arranging  the 
blooms  in  the  box 
put  the  largest 
Honors  at  the  back 
and  the  smallest  in 
the  front  ;  those  at 
the  back  being 
highest  and  those 
at  the  front  lowest, 
the  others  graduated 
accordingly.  Space 
the  flowers  accu- 
rately and  keep 
them  level  in  the 
rows. 

I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  exhibitor 
should  avoid  all 
tricks,  dodges  and 
takes  ;  not  only  are 
these  dishonest  and 


contemptible,  but  often  they  defeat  their 
object  and  bring  about  disqualification. 
I  should  not  mention  such  an  unpleasant 
subject,  but  it  is  a  proved  fact  that  such 
things  are  perpetrated  sometimes.  Dean 
Hole,  who  in  his  day  was  in  great  request 
as  a  judge  at  Rose  shows,  tells  more 
than  one  good  story  of  such  occurrences. 
I  will  quote  but  one  from  his  "  Book  about 
Roses."  "On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "just 
as  he  and  the  other  judges  had  commenced 
their  survey  of  the  flowers  an  exhibitor  re- 
appeared, hot  and  out  of  breath,  and  begged 


A  remarkable  bush  of  Rose  La  France  (Hybrid  Tea),  silvery-pink. 
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pardon  but  he  had  left  his  knife  among  his 
Roses.  He  had  a  magnificent  Rose  in  his 
coat.  From  information  which  I  had  re- 
ceived I  thought  it  my  duty  to  watch  his 
movements  without  appearing  to  do  so.  He 
left  the  tent  with  a  much  smaller  flower  in  his 


feathered  from  that  borrowed  plume,  but 
keener  far  to  feel,  for  it  was  a  fact  patent  to 
all,  that  if  he  had  not  made  the  addition  he 
must  have  won  the  premier  prize." 

The  Best  Roses  for  Show. — With  regard  to 
the  best  Roses  for  exhibition  I  cannot  do 
better,  I  think,  than  quote 
the  names  of  the  first  few 
Roses  given  in  each  table 
of  Mr.  Mawley's  "  Rose 
Analysis,  1905-1912,"  which 
is  reprinted  in  full  from 
the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  "  Rose  An- 
nual of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  1913."  These 
tables  cover  twenty-six 
years,  and  the  Roses  dealt 
with  are  those  that  ap- 
peared in  the  first,  second 
and  third  prize  stands  at 
the  National  Rose  Society 
shows  in  London  in  July 
each  year.  For  Roses  of 
recent  introduction  the 
longest  trustworthy  aver- 
ages are  given,  but  Mr. 
Mawley  states  that  the 
influx  of  new  varieties  has 
become  so  great  that  he 
has  decided  in  future  analy- 
ses to  restrict  the  averages 
for  the  established  varieties 
to  six  years  instead  of 
eight,  so  as  to  enable  newer 
kinds  to  rise  more  rapidly 
to  their  true  position. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS  AND 
HYBRID  TEAS. 


Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  ivory  white,  excellent  for 
exhibition. 

button-hole,  and  I  went  immediately  to  his 
box.  There  was  the  illustrious  stranger, 
resplendent,  but  with  a  fatal  beauty.  Yet 
the  cunning  one  had  hoist  himself  with  his 
own  petard,  for  he  had  forgotten  another 
bloom  of  the  same  rose  already  in  his  '  24,' 
and  I  at  once  wrote  '  Disqualified  for  dupli- 
cates '  upon  his  exhibition  card:  Keen  must 
have  been  the  shaft  which  he  had  himself 


Mr.  Mawley's  complete 
list  gives  a  total  of  sixty- 
eight  Roses.  The  surpris- 
ing fact  about  the  list  of  the  first  twenty 
is  that  there  should  be  so  many  as  eight 
H.P.'s  to  twelve  H.T.'s,  thus  demonstrating 
that  for  size  and  colour  the  H.P.'s  are 
hard  to  beat,  and  that  if  fragrance  counted 
the  H.T.'s  would  be  in  the  minority.  It 
is  noticeable  that  three  of  the  first  four 
varieties  named  in  the  list  are  white  Roses, 
more  or  less  pure. 


Still  one  of  the  chief  favourites.  William  Allen  Richardson  (Noisette). 
orange-yellow 
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No.              NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

1  1  Frau  Karl  Druschki 

H.P. 

Pure  white 

2 

Dean  Hole 

H.T. 

Pale    silvery    rose, 
deeper  shaded 

3 

Mildred  Grant 

H.T. 

Ivory  white,  tinted 

peach 

4     Bessie  Brown 

H.T. 

Creamy  white 

5     Mrs.  John  Laing 
(5     Lyon    or    Lyons 
Rose 

H.P.      Rosy  pink 
H.T.(or  Salmon  pink,  suf- 
PERN.)     fused  yellow 

7     Caroline  Testout 

H.T. 

Bright  warm  pink 

8 

J.  B.  Clark 

H.T. 

Deep    scarlet, 

shaded  plum 

9 

Hugh  Dickson 

H.P. 

Crimson,     shaded 

scarlet 

10 

Ulrich   Brunner 

H.P. 

Cherry  red 

11 

Mrs.  Theodore 

H.T. 

Light  flesh 

Roosevelt 

12 

Florence  Pemberton 

H.T. 

Creamy  white, 
edged  blush 

13 

William  Shean 

H.T. 

Pink 

14     Lady  Ashtown 

H.T. 

Deep  pink 

15     Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
16     A.  K.  Williams 

H.T. 
H.P. 

Deep  rosy  pink 
Bright  carmine  red 

17     Gustave  Piganeau 

H.P. 

Carmine,    shaded 

lake 

18 

Horace  Vernet 

H.P. 

Scarlet   crimson, 

dark  shaded 

19 

Her  Majesty 

H.P. 

Pale  rose 

20  I  Alice  Lindsell 

H.T. 

Creamy     white, 

pink  centre 

frequently  exhibited  are  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  Madame  Ravary,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stevens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Liberty, 
and  others. 


No.)             NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

1 

Excelsa 

WICH. 

Bright  crimson 

2 

Turner's   Crimson 

CL. 

Crimson 

Rambler 

POLY. 

3 

Madame    Abel 

H.T. 

Salmon  pink 

Chatenay 

4 

Blush  Rambler 

CL. 

Blush 

POLY. 

5 

Gustave  Regis 

H.T. 

Nankeen  yellow 

6 

Hiawatha 

WICH. 

Crimson,  white  eye 

7 

Lady  Godiva 

WICH. 

Pale  blush,  deeper 

centre 

8 

White  Dorothy 

WICH. 

Pure  white 

9 

Madame  Ravary 

H.T. 

Pale  orange  yellow, 

deeper   centre 

10 

Mrs.   Herbert 

T. 

White 

Stevens 

11 

Marquise   de 

H.T. 

Bright  crimson 

Salisbury 

12 

Jersey  Beauty             \virn  . 

Pale  yellow 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 
Thirty  positions  are  given  in  Mr.  Mawley's 
complete  list.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
shade  of  white  is  again  the  colour  of  the  first 
Rose  in  the  list,  also  that  not  a  single  Noisette 
now  appears  in  the  first  twelve,  as  below. 


NEWER  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  AND 
HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

In  the  list  below  are  given  the  first  eight 
names  out  of  a  total  of  twenty. 


No.!              NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR.                    3 

4. 

Avoca  (1907) 
Leslie  Holland  (1911) 
Jonkheer  J.  L. 
Mock  (1909) 
Ethel  Malcolm(  1910) 
Geo.  C.  Waud(1908) 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead 
(1910) 

H.T. 
H.T. 
H.T. 

H.T. 
H.T. 
H.T. 

Bright  red 
Crimson 
Rose  and  carmine 

Blush    white 
Vermilion  red 
Claret  red 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
0 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 

White    Maman 
Cochet 
Madame    Jules 
Gravereaux 
Mrs.    Edward 
Mawley 
Maman  Cochet 

Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs 
Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting 
Madame    Constant 
Soupert 
Molly    Sharman 
Crawford 
W.  R.  Smith 
Medea 
Muriel   Grahame 
Comtesse   de 
Nadaillac 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

White,  tinged                   5 
lemon 
Flesh,    shaded 
yellow                               7 
Pink,   tinted   car-             8 
mine 

fused  light  rose 
Ivory  white 
Apricot     yellow, 

NEWER  TEA  ROSES. 

Deep   yellow, 
shaded    peach                  , 
Eau-de-nil  white               „ 

White  tinged  blush           „ 
Lemon  yellow 
Pale  cream                         . 
Peach,    shaded 
apricot 

NAME. 

COLOUR. 

Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  (1910) 
Molly  Sharman  Craw- 
ford (1910) 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 
(1906) 
W.  R.  Smith  (1908) 
Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens 
(1910) 
Mrs.  Hubert  Taylor 
(1909) 
Nita  Weldon  (1908) 
Mme.  Leon  Constantin 
,     (1908) 

Ivory  white 
Eau-de-nil   white 

Creamy  white 

White,  tinged  blush 
White 

Creamy     white,      suf- 
fused pale  rose 
White,  tinted  blush 
Satin-rose. 

6 

DECORATIVE  ROSES.                              7 
Forty  -one  Roses  are  given  in  Mr.  Mawley's         8 
list.    He  adds  that  the  dwarf  Roses  most 
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The  last  two  lists  show  the  result  of  the 
voting  of  nineteen  well-known  amateurs  and 
nineteen  prominent  nurserymen  who  were 
requested  to  place  the  Roses  in  the  two  lists 
in  what  they  considered  was  their  proper 


order  of  merit.  A  glance  at  these  lists 
should  show  which  are  the  varieties  most 
likely  to  find  favour  on  the  show  benches  in 
the  eyes  of  the  judges  ;  intending  exhibitors 
would  do  well  to  study  them. 


Pegging  Down  Roses. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  pegging  the  branches  of  Roses  down  to 
the  ground  than  by  pruning  them.  By 
pegging  the  branches  down  all  the  buds 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  are  induced  to 
produce  shoots,  whereas  many  of  the  buds 
would  remain  dormant  if  the  branches  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  erect  position. 
Numerous  Hybrid  Teas  are  well  suited  for 
pegging  down,  also  some  of  the  stronger 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Such  Roses  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  William  Allen  Richardson 
n  -| •oiul  well  to  this  method,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  profusion  of  blossom  plants  so 
tn-.-itrd  produce.  Anyone  who  has  not  tried 
this  plan  would  do  well  to  leave  one  or  two 


plants  unpruned  (except  for  cutting  out  weak 
shoots)  and  peg  down  the  strong  stems. 

The  Uses  of  Charcoal. — Charcoal  with- 
draws bad  vapours  from  the  soil,  absorbs 
ammonia,  yet  yields  it  up  for  nutrition  of 
the  plants,  and  removes  organic  impurities 
from  water.  It  keeps  soil  porous  and  sweet, 
and  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties 
can  and  should  be  used  in  all  potting  com- 
posts. Gardeners  will  also  find  it  a  good- 
plan  to  mix  charcoal  dust  with  seeds  when 
sowing,  especially  in  a  wet  district  or  heavy 
soil.  Wood  ashes  saved  from  bonfires  con- 
tain charcoal,  potash  and  salts  of  manganese 
and  iron  ;  the  latter  are  very  useful  for 
the  work  of  those  bacteria  which  benefit 
vegetation. 


A  garden  of  Roses. 
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Hints   that   may  Help   You 


PLANTING  Roses  in  Sandy  Soil.— 
The  Rose  loves  a  heavy,  rich  loam, 
but  in  some  gardens  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure.  When  the  planting 
season  comes  on  obtain  a  supply  of  good 
turf  about  4  or  5  inches  thick  from  a  piece 
of  meadow  land,  the  foot  of  a  clean  hedge, 
or  from  a  clover  field.  Dig  out  the  hole 
for  the  Rose  and  place  in  the  bottom  of 
it  a  piece  of  the  turf,  grass  side  down,  about 
1J  feet  square  ;  with  the  spade  chop  this  up 
a  little  and  then  tramp  it  firm  again.  Spread 
a  thin  layer  of  earth  on  top  of  the  turf,  place 
the  Rose  in  position,  and  fill'  up  with  more  of 
the  turf  chopped  rather  finely,  after  having 
the  grass  pared  off.  Tramp  the  whole 
firmly  and  the  Rose  will  soon  establish  itself  ; 
a  little  cow  manure,  well  rotted,  will  bind 
the  mass  better,  but  do  not  bring  it  into 
contact  with  the  roots. 

Cyclamen  after  Flowering. — Undoubt- 
edly the  best  results  are  obtained  by  making 
a  sowing  of  Cyclamen  annually,  but  this  is 
not  possible  in  many  cases,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  with  proper  treatment 
during  the  resting  period  the  old  corms  will 
flower  freely  for  many  years.  When  the 
flowers  are  over  less  water  should  be  given, 
so  that  the  growth  may  be  induced  to  decay 
gradually.  It  is  not  advisable  to  withhold 
water  entirely  even  wrhen  the  corms  are  quite 
dormant,  but  stand  the  pots  in  a  shaded 
frame  and  water  about  once  in  ten  days.  In 
July,  before  new  growth  is  actually  discern- 
ible, shake  out  the  corms,  and  repot  them  in 
a  compost  of  good  loam  and  leaf -soil,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
water  lodging  in  them.  Keep  them  in  the 
frame  until  September,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse. 
Yuccas  with  Broken  Branches. — It 
often  happens  that  plants  of  the  Yucca 
gloriosa  or  Y.  recurvifolia,  carrying  heavy 
heads  of  leaves,  have  branches  broken  by 
etorms,  and  inquiries  are  sometimes  made  as 
to  whether  such  branches  can  be  put  to  any 
useful  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  quite  good  cuttings  and  form  roots 
readily  if  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and 


placed  in  a  closed  greenhouse  or  frame.  A 
number  of  the  lower  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  the  remainder  tied  together.  Then  place 
the  branch  in  a  well  drained  pot  and  fill  in 
with  compost.  Do  not  overwater  for  a  week 
or  two  and  roots  will  soon  be  formed.  If  old 
Yucca  stems  are  laid  in  light  soil  in  a  warm 
frame  they  will  emit  large  numbers  of  shoots 
which  can  be  taken  off  and  rooted  as  cuttings 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Garden  Syringe. — A  good  syringe 
is  a  necessity  in  every  up-to-date  garden. 
Readers  should  consult  the  advertisement 
columns  of  any  horticultural  journal,  where 
they  will  see  the  various  types  illustrated. 
Buy  a  syringe  which  can  be  used  to  spray 
the  undersides  of  leaves,  i.e.  with  a  bend  at 
the  end  of  the  barrel,  and,  if  possible,  get 
one  with  interchangeable  parts,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  for  different  purposes  about 
the  garden.  Always  rinse  out  the  syringe 
by  squirting  some  clean  water  from  it  after 
it  has  been  used.  When  soapy  emulsions  or 
alkaline  washes  are  used  in  the  syringe  it  is 
often  impossible  to  hold  it  sufficiently  tight 
to  get  the  requisite  force  into  the  spray  for 
thorough  efficiency.  Get  a  metal  band  and 
solder  it  round  the  barrel  at  the  most  con- 
venient place,  or  else  wind  some  thick 
copper  wire  round  it  and  solder  it  tightly 
in  position.  This  gives  a  good  grip,  and  the 
cost  is  trifling. 

Moss  on  the  Lawn. — Moss  often  dis- 
figures a  good  lawn,  and  it  is  such  a  bad 
weed  that,  if  left  unchecked,  it  will  gradu- 
ally choke  out  all  the  grass  and  ruin  the 
lawn.  In  early  spring  take  a  rake  with  short 
teeth,  and  tear  as  much  of  the  moss  out  as 
possible.  Scatter  sulphate  of  iron  over  the 
lawn  at  the  rate  of  J  oz.  per  square  yard, 
or  dissolve  the  requisite  amount  for  the 
size  of  the  lawn  in  water  and  spray  it  over 
the  soil.  In  April  spread  a  little  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  1  oz.  per  square 
yard,  on  the  ground,  and  the  grass  will 
grow  beautifully  green,  while  the  moss  will 
disappear.  A  lawn  badly  overgrown  with 
moss  may  require  treatment  the  second 
spring,  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case. 


An    attractive    new    Rose    named    Rose    du    Barri. 

(Raised  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons.) 
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Rose  Madame  Plantier,  an  old  white  variety,  vigorous  and  free  blooming. 


Selections   of   Roses   for   Various    Purposes 


THE  total  number  of  distinct  named 
Roses  is  now  so  enormous  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  beginner,  or 
indeed  for  anybody  who  has  not  made 
a  study  of  the  matter,  to  select  without 
guidance  from  the  ordinary  catalogues 
the  best  Roses  for  different  purposes. 
In  dealing  with  firms  of  standing  and 
i«  (nitation  it  is  wise,  perhaps,  for  the 
inexperienced  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
district,  the  class  of  soil,  the  character  of 
the  climate,  the  number  of  plants  needed, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required, 
and  then  to  leave  the  selection  to  them. 
But  as  a  guide  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
prefer  to  make  their  own  selection  from 
plants  of  ascertained  and  approved  quality 
and  growth,  lists  of  thoroughly  trustworthy 
varieties  are  given  here. 
19 


TEA   ROSES  :    A  COLLECTION  OF  THIRTY 
VARIETIES 

Anna  Chartron.  Orwvm  bordered  carmine  and 
row;  good  for  button-holes. 

Anna  Olivier.  Rosy  flesh  and  buff,  variable ; 
a  good  Rose. 

Catherine  Mermet.  Rosy  flesh  colour ;  a  great 
favourite  for  warm  border  or  greenhouse. 

ComttMt  FukUcs  Hamilton.  Brilliant  carmine, 
centre  copper. 

Dr.  Grill.  Rose  with  copper  shading ;  a  good 
old  Rose, 

Qeargr*  \<il»»imind.  Pale  rose  shaded  yellow, 
handsome  buds ;  a  g«x>d  garden  Rose. 

Hon.  Edith  Clifford.  White,  centre  flesh,  fine 
form,  him*1  and  full  ;  (lowers  fivrly. 

Jean  l>nch>r.  Salmon  yi-llow.  sometimes  shaded 
rosy  peaHi  in  rent  re  ;  a  large  and  Iwautifiil  blossom. 

Jeannr  I'hi/li/H.  A  gixnl  yellow  ;  blossoms  with 
great  freedom. 

Ijuly  Hillingdnn.  Orange  or  apricot  yellow,  long 
buds,  flowers  little  more  tlian  scmi-doiii.lc  :  a  very 
beautiful  new  Rose,  but  hangs  its  head  somewhat. 
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Lady  Roberts.  Rich  apricot,  base  light  coppery 
red,  edges  of  petals  shaded  orange,  buds  long; 
a  very  lovely  Rose. 

Lena.  Rich  apricot,  edges  of  petals  pale  as  the 
flower  ages  ;  blooms  freely. 

Madame  Antoine  Mari.  Rosy  pink,  centre 
creamy  white,  a  beautiful  flower;  easy  to  grow, 
and  free  blooming. 

Madame  Hoste.  Pale  lemon  yellow,  centre 
deeper,  fairly  large  and  full  for  a  Tea  Rose ;  blooms 
as  abundantly  and  continuously  as  any  Rose  grown. 

Madame  Jean  Diipuy.  Vigorous  and  hardy, 
yellow  with  rose  edges  to  petals. 

Madame  Jules  Gravereaux.  Yellow,  centre  peach, 
long  pointed  bud  ;  better  suited  to  exhibition  than 
garden. 

Marie  van  Houtte.  Canary  yellow,  sometimes 
almost  white  with  a  rose  edge,  very  charming 
flower  ;  blooms  profusely  in  a  warm  garden. 

Melody.  Canary  yellow,  changing  to  primrose 
at  edges  of  petals ;  moderate  in  size,  but  shapely 
and  free. 

Molly  Sharman  Crawford.  Delicate  white,  gener- 
ally described  as  Eau  de  Nil  white,  turns  to  pure 
white  as  it  ages,  fine  handsome  blossoms  freely 
produced  ;  growth  moderate  ;  flowers  droop. 

Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild.  Rich  citron  yellow, 
large,  full  and  shapely ;  often  considered  to  be  the 
finest  yellow  Rose  grown. 

Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs.  Ivory  white,  edged  pink ; 
as  beautiful  in  shape  as  any  Rose  grown,  fine  as 
an  exhibition  Rose. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens.  White  shaded  fawn  or 
peach  in  the  centre ;  the  bud  and  the  bloom  are 
both  long,  pointed,  and  elegant  in  shape,  and  the 
petals  are  large  and  thick.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
not  perfect,  nor  is  the  plant  immune  from  mildew, 
but  it  is  a  lovely  Rose  and  hardy. 

Niphetos.  Climbing,  white,  but  sometimes  lemon 
white,  long,  pointed  and  shapely  in  bud  and  in 
flower;  blooms  freely,  an  old  Rose,  but  a  good 
one;  best  grown  under  glass. 

Peace.  Creamy  white,  produces  flowers  with 
the  greatest  freedom  ;  a  good  Rose  for  the  garden. 

Recuerdo  de  Antonio  Peluffo.  Light  transparent 
yellow,  edges  of  petals  light  pink  ;  free  blooming  ; 
good  for  exhibition,  but  only  of  moderate  vigour. 

Safrano.  Apricot  colour,  fine  foliage,  hardy  and 
free ;  this  is  the  Rose  which  is  sold  in  such  quantities 
in  the  streets  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Pure  white,  a  "  sport " 
from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  useful  and  good. 

Sulphurea.  Sulphur  yellow,  hence  the  name; 
a  good  bedding  Tea. 

White  Maman  Cochet.  Creamy  white,  long 
pointed  buds  ;  but  the  habit  of  growth  is  not  good, 
and  the  plant  suffers  from  mildew. 

W.  R.  Smith.  Cream  white,  shaded  or  flushed 
with  pink;  an  American  Rose  of  great  size  and 
substance  ;  really  good. 

EIGHTY    RELIABLE    HYBRID    TEAS 

This  is  now  a  large  and  popular  class  ; 
the  undermentioned  varieties  are  all  good, 


beautiful  and  reliable.  In  cases  where  the 
plants  have  faults,  but  must  be  included, 
these  are  mentioned. 

Alice  Lindsell.  Creamy  white,  with  pink  centre, 
a  beautifully  formed  flower,  better  perhaps  for  ex- 
hibition than  for  the  garden  ;  is  not  suited  to  cold, 
damp  districts. 

Amateur  Teyssier.  Yellow,  soon  turning  to 
white  ;  the  blossom  is  elegant  in  shape,  but  has 
a  tendency  to  hang,  and  the  plant  is  not  a  good 
grower. 

Antoine  Rivoire.—Rosy  flesh,  yellow  base,  a  fine 
Rose. 

Avoca.  Crimson  scarlet,  the  colour  is  splendid, 
and  the  shape  perfect,  but  the  plant  blooms  little 
after  July ;  makes  a  good  pillar  Rose. 

Betty.  Light  copper  rose,  shaded  yellow,  the  buds 
are  very  long,  pointed  and  shapely ;  the  plant 
grows  freely  and  blooms  continuously. 

British  Queen.  A  remarkable  white  Rose,  of  fine 
form,  as  shown ;  but  its  behaviour  in  gardens  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  as  it  is 
still  new ;  it  is  fragrant. 

Carine.  Orange  carmine  to  creamy  buff  and 
salmon,  colour  variable,  but  always  beautiful  and 
attractive ;  fragrant. 

Caroline  Testout.  Satin  rose  ;  an  old  Rose,  but 
a  good  one,  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
generally  grown  of  all  the  H.T.'s  owing  to  its  free- 
dom of  flowering. 

Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot.  Velvety  scarlet,  passing 
to  dark  crimson ;  the  blooms  are  fragrant,  though 
not  of  good  form  ;  not  vigorous,  though  worth 
growing  for  its  colour. 

Colonel  Leclerc.  Cherry  red  "  washed  with 
carmine  lake,"  large,  globular,  fairly  full ;  a  good 
Rose. 

Countess  of  Gosford.  Soft  salmon  pink  and  rose 
with  yellow  base  to  petals,  long  and  pointed,  but 
the  foot  stalks  are  rather  thin  and  weak ;  at  its 
best  a  most  beautiful  Rose  ;  blossoms  freely. 

Countess  of  Shaftesbury.  Bright  silvery  car- 
mine, "  mottled  and  flushed  pale  shell  pink  at 
the  edges  of  the  petals,"  large  blooms  of  good 
shape;  the  plant  is  only  of  moderately  strong 
growth. 

Dean  Hole.  Silvery  carmine,  shaded  salmon, 
large,  long,  shapely  bud,  but  opens  badly  in  wet 
weather  and  cold  districts. 

Dr.  O'Donel  Browne.  Carmine  rose,  sweetly 
scented,  a  strong  growing  plant ;  the  colour  is  not 
always  satisfactory. 

Dorothy  Page  Roberts.  Coppery  pink,  suffused 
apricot  yellow ;  the  flower  is  large,  but  somewhat 
loose  and  thin. 

Duchess  of  Wellington.  Intense  saffron  yellow, 
large  petals,  delicious  fragrance,  long,  well-shaped 
buds,  altogether  a  most  beautiful  Rose,  but  opens 
badly  in  wet,  cold  weather;  growth  moderately 
strong. 

Duchess  of  Westminster.  Clear  rose,  large,  full 
and  free,  and  sweetly  perfumed ;  an  erect  and 
vigorous  plant. 

Earl  of  Gosford.     Dark  crimson  shaded  black, 
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said  to  do  well   in  wet,  cold  neighbourhoods ;    a 
vigorous  grower  and  a  good  Rose  for  the  garden. 

l-'.du  Meyer.  Copper  red  and  yellow,  at  its 
best  a  flower  of  fine  form  ;  the  plants  bloom  freely 
in  the  garden  under  adverse  circumstances,  but 
the  blossom  is  often  thin  and  loose. 

Entente    Cordiale,     Creamy    white,    tinted    pale 
carmine    at    edges,    a    large,    full    and    fragrant 
bl.M.in.      This    is    the    Rose 
raised  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher ; 
there  is  another  of  the  same 
name     but    of    a     different 
colour,     raised     by     M.     P. 
Guillot 

Ethel  Malcolm.  Ivory  white 
paling  to  pure  white,  with 
peach  shade  in  the  centre,  a 
large  full  flower ;  it  grows 
and  blooms  freely  and  has 
a  delicate  perfume. 

r'li»'iiiri  h'tiith  CoitUhicaitc. 
Deep  cream  stippled  bright 
rose.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
)!•  >\\  ei •.  and  the  bush  blossoms 
with  great  freedom  ;  fra- 
grant ;  moderate  growth. 

l-'lon ni-i-  II.  \'ii'i-h.  Scar- 
Id  crimson,  sweet  scented: 
a  tall  growing  Rose,  useful 
as  a  pillar. 

n»n-iirr.  Pemberton.  White 
shaded  pink,  blooms  pro- 
fu-Hy.  hut  does  better  in 
the  south  than  the  north ; 
inclined  to  "  ball "  in  wet 
weather. 

General  McArthur.  Bright 
scarlet  crimson,  an  extremely 
*  rden  Rose  ;  flowers 
with  the  greatest  freedom 
all  through  the  season;  a 
trifle  thin  perhaps,  but 
sweet  I  v  scented. 

Cfnrijf  >'.  \\«wl.  Brilliant 
light  orange  vermilion,  a 
.striking  and  beautiful  colour; 
tin-  blossoms  are  large,  full 
and  fragrant ;  only  a  moder- 
ate grower. 

George  Dickson,  Velvety 
crimson,  a  fine  new  Rose, 
l.tpje.  full  and  fragrant; 
moderately  vigorous. 

Grace  Darling.  Cream 
shaded  rose,  a  constant 

bloomer,  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  latest. 
Shape  not  very  good  ;  the  plant  grows  with  freedom. 

Grus*  an  Tcplilz.  Scarlet  crimson,  not  large, 
thin  weak  stalk  to  the  flower,  which  is  somewhat 
small,  but  fairly  full,  very  sweet ;  flowers  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  but  commences  late ;  one  of  the 
very  best  Roses  for  the  garden. 

Gustav  Griinerwald.  Bright  carmine  pink,  fra- 
grant ;  one  of  the  very  best  garden  Roses,  it  always 
does  well,  and  can  be  highly  recommended. 


J.  B.  Clark.  Rich  crimson,  large  striking  flowers 
inclined  to  come  "  split  "  ;  best  grown  as  a  pillar. 

Jaines  Coey.  Yellow,  moderate  growth,  but 
flowers  profusely ;  a  good  bedding  Rose. 

Johanna  Sebus.  Rosy  cerise,  fragrant ;  best  as 
a  pillar  or  bush. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock.  Carmine  changing  to  deep 
pink  ;  fragrant,  a  good  grower  and  a  fine  flower. 


Rose  Mrs.  Amy  Hammond  (Hybrid 


white. 


Joseph  Hill.  Salmon  pink  shaded  <>opj>or  or 
yellow,  a  beautiful  flower,  but  the  plant  is  one-sided 
and  ungainly  in  growth. 

KUlnrnnj.  Flesh  shaded  white,  suffused  pink ; 
a  lovely  flower  of  excellent  form,  but  the  plant  is 
badly  subject  to  mildew. 

La  France.  Silvery  rose  with  pale  lilac  shading, 
good  shape  and  sweetly  scented,  but  oj>ens  badly 
in  wet  weather ;  not  free  from  mildew,  and  the 
blossoms  have  a  bluish  tint. 
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La  Tosco,.  Salmon  pink,  flushed  rose,  large,  thin 
and  loose,  the  buds  come  in  clusters ;  a  good  and 
free  blooming  garden  Rose. 

Lady  Alice  Stanley.  Outside  of  petals  coral  rose, 
inside  pale  flesh,  good  buds,  well  shaped  blossoms, 
scented  ;  a  really  good  Rose. 

Lady  Ashiown.  A  fine  pink  variety,  generally 
described  as  pale  Rose  du  Barri,  a  long  and  shapely 
flower;  the  plants  are  free  blooming  but  very 
subject  to  mildew,  a  great  drawback. 

Lady  Battersea.  Almost  cherry  coloured,  one  of 
the  earliest ;  the  buds  are  very  long,  and  make 
splendid  button-holes ;  the  blossoms  are  thin ; 
free  flowering. 

Lady  Pirrie.  Copper  salmon,  inside  of  petals 
apricot  yellow  ;  a  lovely  Rose  of  striking  colour ; 
the  plant  grows  vigorously,  and  produces  blossom 
in  abundance. 

Laurent  Carle.  Carmine  (not  very  bright),  large 
flower,  good  in  form  and  fragrant ;  vigorous 
growth. 

Le  Progres.  Bright  yellow ;  one  of  the  best  Roses 
of  yellow  shade ;  the  plant  is  of  moderate  growth 
only,  but  flowers  freely. 

Leslie  Holland.  Crimson,  a  fine  colour,  sweetly 
scented ;  good  as  an  exhibition  Rose ;  its  fitness 
for  the  garden  is  doubtful. 

Liberty.  Crimson,  well  formed,  but  not  large, 
fragrant,  good  in  the  bud,  not  a  strong  grower ; 
as  a  favourite  has  long  shared  the  honours  with 
Richmond  and  General  McArthur. 

Lieutenant  Chaure.  Crimson,  a  newer  Rose  than 
Liberty,  and  likely  to  become  as  great  a  favourite 
in  the  garden  at  least ;  it  is  scented,  and  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  bedding  Rose. 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  Carmine  rose  shaded 
salmon,  fragrant ;  a  splendid  variety,  so  popular 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  mentioned. 

Madame  Jules  Grolez.  Bright  rose,  fragrant, 
does  not  succeed  so  well  in  heavy  as  in  light 
soil. 

Madame  Leon  Pain.  Silvery  salmon,  with  fawn 
centre ;  a  beautiful  Rose,  easily  grown ;  an  ex- 
cellent bedder. 

Madame  Maurice  de  Luze.  Deep  rose  pink, 
centre  carmine :  a  large  blossom  and  fragrant. 

Madame  Melanie  Soupert.  Pale  yellow,  tinted 
carmine,  large  and  shapely  ;  a  very  lovely  Rose, 
but  often  a  somewhat  "  shy  "  bloomer. 

Madame  Ravary.  A  beautiful  shade  of  yellow, 
but  hardly  "  golden  "  as  so  often  described  ;  one 
of  the  best  garden  Roses,  does  well  even  in  a 
damp,  cold  neighbourhood. 

Margaret.  Clear  delicate  pink,  long  buds  of  good 
shape,  the  bloom  having  a  high  pointed  centre  ; 
an  extremely  good  garden  Rose  which  flowers 
continuously. 

Marquise  de  Sinety.  Yellow  shaded  coppery  red, 
a  really  beautiful  flower,  and  a  great  favourite 
already,  although  one  of  the  newer  Roses ;  it  can 
hardly  be  described  as  strong  in  growth. 

Mary,  Countess  of  Ilchester.  Crimson  carmine, 
with  very  large  petals,  a  striking  flower ;  the  plant 
grows  freely. 

Melody.      Saffron     yellow,     primrose      border; 


vigorous,  free,  and  fragrant,  a  good  Rose ;  some- 
what like  a  Tea  in  growth. 

Mons.  Paul  Lede,.  Apricot  shaded  rose,  a  lovely 
flower ;  the  plant  blooms  early  and  late,  but  is 
only  a  poor  grower  ;  fragrant,  a  garden  Rose. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wadddl.  Rosy  scarlet  bud,  reddish 
salmon  flower,  reverse  of  petals  rosy  scarlet, 
semi-double  ;  a  beautiful  Rose,  but  without  lasting 
qualities  ;  the  plant  is  only  moderate  in  growth, 
but  blossoms  freely ;  the  colour  is  better  under 


Mrs.  Alfred  Tote.  Light  coppery  red,  shaded 
fawn,  long,  well-shaped  bud  of  few  petals  ;  sweetly 
scented,  flowers  freely,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
modern  Roses. 

Mrs.  Amy  Hammond.  Ivory  and  amber,  splendid 
shape,  a  lovely  Rose,  sweetly  scented ;  must  become 
a  great  favourite  as  time  goes  on. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Coxhead.  Claret  red,  blossom 
pointed,  long  and  full,  retaining  its  form  for  a  long 
period,  sweet  scented ;  a  good  grower,  and  flowers 
in  profusion. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West.  Shell  pink  shading  to 
white,  a  beautiful  Rose  of  vigorous  growth ;  ex- 
ceptionally fine  for  exhibition. 

Mrs.  David  Jardine.  Bright  rosy  pink  to  salmon 
pink,  large,  good  in  form,  and  sweatly  perfumed ; 
of  moderate  growth. 

Mrs.  David  McKee.  Cream  or  pale  yellow,  a 
good  blossom,  could  hardly  be  beaten ;  the  plant  is 
generally  described  as  vigorous  in  growth,  but  I 
think  moderate  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  Coral  red,  inside  white,  slightly 
fragrant,  free  flowering. 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair.  Lemon,  with  yellow  centre, 
moderate  size  but  lovely  shape,  very  sweetly  per- 
fumed. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Imperial  pink,  flower  of 
beautiful  form  and  sweetly  scented,  but  in  the 
dwarf  form  a  bad  "  doer  "  ;  the  so-called  climbing 
form  is  much  better  even  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
it  can  easily  be  kept  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Walter  Easlea.  Crimson  carmine;  large, 
full,  imbricated;  fragrant. 

Natalie  Bottner.  Creamy  yellow,  both  bud  and 
flower  full  and  graceful  in  shape,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Yellow  Druschki "  ;  I  think  very  highly  of 
this  Rose. 

Otto  von  Bismarck.  Satin  rose,  large,  sweet,  and 
continuously  flowering. 

Pharisaer.  Rosy  white,  centre  deepening  to 
salmon  rose,  long  in  the  bud,  good  in  shape,  and 
free  flowering ;  not  so  good  in  a  cold,  wet  district. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie.  Silvery  flesh  shaded  salmon, 
deeper  centre ;  a  beautiful  Rose,  and  a  great 
favourite ;  vigorous  and  very  satisfactory. 

Richmond.  Red,  fragrant,  flowers  freely;  does 
well  under  glass. 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  Scarlet  crimson  with  dark 
shades  like  Victor  Hugo  ;  a  most  striking  colour ; 
the  blossom,  though  large,  is  barely  semi-double ; 
best  grown  as  a  pillar  or  dwarf  climber. 

Souvenir  de  Gustave  Prat.  Sulphur  yellow,  good 
in  bud,  flowers  freely  ;  good  as  a  button-hole. 

Sunburst.    Yellow,  inclined  to  lose  colour  quickly  ; 
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the  plant  has  beautiful  foliage ;  a  good  Rose  under 
glass,  but  does  well  in  the  garden. 

Viscountess  Folkestone.  Light  creamy  pink,  often 
almost  white,  centre  a  little  deeper  ;  a  fine  big  Rose  ; 
the  plant  flowers  freely  ;  liable  to  mildew. 

Warrior.  Very  red  buds,  but  the  developed 
blossom  is  somewhat  disappointing  in  comparison, 
and  only  semi-double ;  this  Rose  does  well  in  the 
garden. 

W.  E.  Lippiatt.  Velvety  crimson,  shaded  maroon, 
large,  full,  very  highly  scented  ;  the  plant  is  a 
good  grower,  but  does  not  flower  freely. 

HYBRID    PERPETUALS 

Some  few  years  ago,  before  Hybrid  Teas 
were  numerous,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were 


Rose  Avoca  (Hybrid  Tea),  brilliant  red. 


more  largely  grown  than  now ;  they  are 
very  hardy,  usually  vigorous,  but  give  few- 
blooms  after  July.  They  do  best  in  heavy 
land. 

Alfred  Colomb.  Light  bright  red,  large  and  full, 
fragrant ;  the  plant  keeps  a  more  convenient  size 
than  many  of  this  class. 

Alfred  K.  Williams.  Bright  carmine  red,  a 
beautiful  Rose  and  very  fragrant ;  generally  grown 
for  exhibition,  dislikes  removal ;  prune  very  closely, 
say  2  to  4  inches. 

Baroness  Rothschild.  Light  satin  pink  ;  a  showy 
Rose,  but  scentless  ;  strong  and  sturdy  in  growth. 

Ben  Cant.  Deep  crimson  with  darker  flushes,  a 
large  fine  Rose,  sweetly  scented  ;  the  bush  throws 
up  growths  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  so  that  a  place 
must  be  chosen  to  suit  it, 

Captain  Hayward.  Scarlet  crimson,  but  soon 
takes  on  a  bluish  tint  in  strong  sunlight;  this 


Rose  is  fragrant,  and  is  probably  the  favourite  of 
its  class  with  the  exception  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki ; 
it  does  well  in  a  shady  spot. 

Charles  Leflbvre.  Velvety  crimson,  very  large, 
of  exquisite  form  and  fragrant ;  in  the  days  of 
Dean  Hole  this  Rose  probably  won  more  prizes  than 
any  other. 

Clio.  Flesh  white  with  rose  centre,  large  and 
globular  in  shape ;  of  vigorous  growth. 

Commandant  Felix  Faure.  Red  shaded  with 
black  crimson  ;  very  showy  and  fragrant. 

Comte  de  Raimbaud.  Dark  carmine  cerise, 
large  and  good  ;  nearly  fifty  years  old,  but  still 
considered  one  of  the  best. 

Dr.  Andry.     Deep  carmine  red,  large,  full  and 
fragrant ;    shape  not  perfect  perhaps,   but  good ; 
at  times  this  Rose  grows  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  if  supported  these  long 
growths  flower  freely  in  the 
autumn,    and    can    be   cut 
down  to  form  natural  stan- 
dards in  the  spring. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Bright 
red  or  scarlet  crimson,  large 
and  good ;  vigorous  in 
growth. 

Duke  of  Wellington.  Vel- 
vety red  with  shades  or 
flushes  of  dark  crimson,  a 
Rose  of  perfect  form  and 
scented ;  not  vigorous. 

Dupuy  Jamain.  Bright 
cherry  red,  sweetly  scented ; 
flowers  very  freely  and  into 
the  autumn,  which  is  a 
virtue  in  a  Rose  of  this 
_  class. 

Fisher     Holmes.       Deep 
crimson    of   fine   form,  full 
^  and  fragrant.     This  is  also 

•  jd£  a  g°°d  autumnal    bloomer. 

The  flowers  "  blue  "  rather 
soon,   especially  if   exi 
to  strong  sunlight. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Pure  white,  the  only  truly 
white  Rose  in  this  class.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
Roses ;  it  has  large  leathery  petals,  whilst  the  shape 
altogether  seems  as  near  perfection  as  possible ; 
the  lack  of  scent  is  a  drawback,  and  the  vigorous 
growth  makes  this  a  difficult  plant  to  deal  with 
as  a  bedding  Rose,  for  which  purpose  it  has  often 
to  be  used  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  white  Roses. 
General  Jacqueminot.  Scarlet  crimson;  an  old 
Rose  that  has  held  its  ground  for  more  than  sixty 
years ;  fragrant. 

Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoisseau.  Bright  ver- 
milion red,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form ;  more 
suitable  for  exhibition  than  for  garden. 

Helen  Keller.  Rosy  cerise,  fragrant,  a  fine 
bloom  of  good  shape,  possibly  the  best-shaped 
flower  of  all  in  this  class  ;  it  does  well  in  the  garden. 
making  strong,  firm  wood,  and  growing  to  a  moderate 
height,  say  2  to  3  feet, 

Her  Majesty.  Rose  pink,  exceptionally  large. 
with  thick  stems  to  the  blossoms,  which  are  very 
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flat ;  one  of  the  very  largest  Roses  grown,  but 
the  plant  suffers  so  badly  from  mildew,  and  com- 
municates the  disease  so  readily  to  its  neighbours, 
that  this  Rose  should  be  avoided  by  the  possessors 
of  small  gardens,  and  by  anyone  whose  garden  is 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  mildew  often  prevails. 

flti'/h  Dti-fann.  Brilliant  crimson  shaded  scarlet, 
splendid  shape,  fragrant,  flowers  early,  late  and 
between  times  ;  the  best  of  all  H.P.'s  ;  grows  freely, 
and  reaches  6  feet  or  more  high ;  may  be  treated  as 
a  pillar  Rose  or  natural  standard. 

Ijouia  van  Houtte.  Deep  maroon  crimson,  fair 
in  autumn,  richly  perfumed,  but  a  very  moderate 
grower ;  this  is  a  Rose  wliich  needs  close  pruning 
every  season. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Ivory  white,  very 
large,  does  not  flower  freely ;  good  for  exhibition. 

M-injaret   Dickson.     White  with   flushed  centre, 
large  and  beautiful ;   free,   almost  rank,  in  growth, 
and  suffers  very  badly  from 
mildew. 

Mn-rie  Bautnann.  Carmine 
red,  large,  full,  fragrant;  a 
good  show  Rose. 

M.rreille  de  Lyon.  White 
with  rosy  centre,  cup  shaped; 
sturdy,  close  habit  of  growth, 
i int  tall;  some  of  the  stems 
must  be  cut  out  annually; 
a  useful  Rose. 

l/r.s.  John  Laing.  Soft 
pink,  fragrant,  free  flowering ; 
the  colour  is  not  so  fine  as 
that  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shannan 
Crawford,  but  the  plant  is 
not  so  subject  to  mildew. 

.J/r.f.  R.  G.  Shannan  Craw- 
fonl.  Clear  rosy  pink,  a  fine 
Rose,  not  very  large  ;  a  good 
grower,  but  moderate  in 
hi-iuht;  badly  subject  to 
attacks  of  mildew. 

Paul  Xet/ron.  Deep  rose, 
the  blossom  is  of  enormous 
size,  one  of  the  largest  Roses 
L'n.wn;  the  plant  blooms 
freely,  and  is  a  good  autumnal. 

l'ii iir,  i ',,,„!//,  <{,•  Ruhtm  or 
IM  RoHilre.  Maroon  crimson, 
fragrant  ;  the  plant  grows 
vigorously,  but  the  blossoms 

•   liuni  "    t .ften    for    this 

Rose  to  be  recommended  to 
all  and  sundry  for  garden 
|Mir|>osi-H  ;  if  grown,  it  should 
In-  heavily  manured. 

•"iteur  Vaistf.  Bright 
red,  a  grand  old  Rose  at  its 
Ix-st.  fragrant  ;  a  great  prize- 
winner in  former  <i 

;////.  .!/»//•/.  H-tl'H-iinarhi. 
"  Glowing  rose."  according  to 
the  official  catalogue,  a  de- 
scription which  agrees  with 
my  experience;  vigorous.  Rose  Conrad 


Ulrich  Brunner.  Cherry  crimson,  large,  good  in 
shape;  the  plant  does  not  suffer  much  if  at  all 
from  mildew  ;  grows  freely. 

Victor  Hugo.  Brilliant  crimson,  with  dark 
shades  or  flushes,  very  beautiful ;  somewhat  thin, 
but  constantly  in  bloom,  and  certainly  one  that 
we  cannot  do  without. 

CHINA    ROSES 

The  alternative  title  of  "  Monthly  Roses  " 
has  always  struck  me  as  being  an  absurdity. 
The  explanation  generally  given  is  that 
China  Roses  are  always  in  bloom,  but  the 
word  "  Monthly  "  does  not  convey  or  imply 
this  meaning.  "  Daily  "  Roses  would  seem 
more  suitable.  On  the  whole,  the  blossoms 
are  small,  but  some  are  very  bright.  Now 


F.  Meyer  (Rugosa).  rich  pink;  very  fragrant. 
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that  Hybrid  Teas  are  becoming  so  numerous 
and  have  such  a  prolonged  period  of  flowering 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  China  Roses  are 
losing  ground  somewhat  in  popular  estima- 
tion ;  especially  as  the  number  of  new 
China  Roses  put  into  commerce  annually  is 
extremely  small  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  Hybrid  Teas. 

Common  Pink,  or  "  Old  Monthly."  Bright  pink ; 
this  Rose  is  still  a  favourite  with  many,  and 
is  useful  for  several  purposes,  particularly  so  if 
lightly  pruned  and  well  treated,  as  it  grows  then 
to  a  height  of  several  feet. 

Comtesse  du  Cayla.  Nasturtium  red,  somewhat 
variable  in  colour ;  a  striking  flower. 

Cramoisie  Superieure.  Glowing  crimson,  may 
be  grown  in  both  dwarf  and  in  pillar  form  ;  blooms 
with  great  freedom. 

Ducher.  Pure  white,  large  for  a  China  Rose  ; 
extremely  useful  whilst  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
white  Roses. 

Fabvier.  Crimson,  very  fine,  and  a  good  bedding 
Rose ;  one  of  the  best. 

Fellenberg.  Rosy  crimson,  vigorous  and  fragrant, 
but  is,  I  believe,  truly  a  Noisette,  although  generally 
classed  with  the  China  Roses. 

Laurette  Messimy.  Rose  with  yellow  base;  an 
extremely  pretty  Rose. 

Leuchtfeur.  Blood  red,  brilliant ;  sometimes 
called  Spitfire  or  President  Taft ;  one  of  the  newer 
Chinas. 

Madame  Eugene  Resal.  Coppery  rose,  shaded 
orange ;  a  striking  colour,  and  a  plant  of  vigorous 
growth. 

Mrs.  Edward  Clayton.  Coppery  yellow,  edges  of 
petals  pink  or  carmine  ;  very  beautiful. 

Queen  Mob.  Rosy  apricot,  shaded  orange ;  of 
moderate  vigour. 

White  Pet.     Creamy  white,  double. 

PERNETIANA    ROSES 

This  is  the  very  newest  class.  The  term 
"  Pernetiana  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
their  creator,  M.  Fernet  Ducher,  of  Lyons. 
This  rosarian,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
Rose  lovers,  crossed  the  Persian  Yellow 
Brier  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Antoine 
Ducher,  the  result  being  the  production  of 
that  wonderful  Rose,  Soleil  d'Or. 

Soleil  d'Or  has  rich  orange  yellow  blossoms, 
splashed,  streaked,  or  shaded  with  nastur- 
tium red,  but  the  colour  varies  considerably. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  with  strong,  thorny 
wood  of  reddish  hue  and  bright  green  foliage. 
With  this  Rose  as  a  parent  a  new  start  was 
made  by  M.  Pernet  Ducher,  and  from  it, 
more  or  less  directly,  have  been  produced 
the  whole  class,  the  principal  members  of 


which  are  given  hereunder.     Some  of  them 
are  of  most  attractive  colouring. 

Arthur  R.  Ooodunn.  Light  coppery  orange  red, 
changing  to  salmon  pink  ;  open  blossoms  somewhat 
flat ;  a  good  bedding  Rose  which  flowers  most 
freely. 

Beaute  de  Lyon.  Coral  red  shaded  yellow ;  the 
plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  wood  is  covered 
with  formidable  spines  ;  a  striking  Rose. 

Cissie  Easlea.  Saffron  yellow  with  carmine 
centre ;  a  cross  between  the  popular  Madame 
Melanie  Soupert  and  the  brilliant  new  yellow 
Rayon  d'Or. 

Constance.     Golden  yellow. 

Deutschland.  Golden  yellow,  shaded  rose  and 
orange  ;  a  large  Rose. 

Gottfried  Keller.  Deep  yellow  suffused  with  terra- 
cotta pink,  flowers  almost  single  ;  sweetly  scented ; 
growth  but  moderate. 

Juliet.  Old  gold  on  outside  of  petals,  vermilion 
rose  or  carmine  red  on  inside ;  a  large  full  Rose 
of  striking  colouring,  fragrant ;  the  plant  dees  not 
flower  continuously,  and  is,  perhaps,  improved  in 
this  respect  by  pegging  down. 

Louise  Catherine  Breslau.  Buds  coral  red,  etc., 
the  open  flowers  shrimp  pink  with  orange  and  copper 
shades. 

Lyon  Rose.  Coral  red  and  chrome  yellow,  pinkish 
salmon,  shrimp  pink,  etc.  ;  another  Rose  of  in- 
describable and  elusive  colouring ;  the  blossom  is 
full  and  of  good  shape ;  the  wood  has  a  tendency 
to  die  back  ;  the  plant,  though  not  a  prey  to  mildew, 
is  unfortunately  liable  to  "  black  spot,"  and  hag 
a  somewhat  lop-sided,  irregular  habit  of  growth, 
with  a  tendency  to  lose  its  leaves  early. 

Madame  Edouard  Herriot.  Vivid  terra-cotta, 
passing  to  clear  strawberry  rose,  also  described  as 
coral  or  nasturtium  red,  with  yellow  at  base,  etc. ; 
this  is  a  Rose  of  great  beauty ;  the  foliage  is  of 
glossy  shining  green. 

Rayon  d'Or.  Bright  gold  and  canary  yellow, 
a  brilliant  flower  ;  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  shining 
bronze  green,  is  said  to  be  mildew  proof. 

Willowmere.  Peach  pink  or  coral  red,  with 
yellow  centre ;  the  plant  is  of  strong  growth, 
and  has  pale  green  foliage. 

In  addition  to  the  Roses  described  above 
there  are  other  Pernetianas  called  Les 
Rosati,  carmine,  etc.  ;  Johannisfeiier,  yellow, 
etc.  ;  Louis  Barbier,  coppery  red  (a  climbing 
or  pillar  Rose) ;  Madame  Ruan,  carmine,  etc. ; 
Mrs.  George  Beckwith,  yellow,  said  to  be 
better  than  Rayon  d'Or  ;  Redophile  Graver  - 
eaux,  carmine  pink,  etc,  single,  a  climber  ; 
Soleil  d' Angers,  crimson  and  gold ;  Soleil 
d'Or,  described  before  ;  and  Vicomtesse  En- 
field,  coppery  rose,  etc.  Beaute  de  Lyon 
Deutschland,  Juliet,  and  Soleil  d'Or  give  few 
if  any  blooms  after  July ;  the  others  flower 
in  autumn. 
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PROVENCE    ROSES 

The  Provence  or  Cabbage  Roses  are  heard 
but  little  of  in  these  days,  but  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  fragrant  of  all. 

Crested  Moss.  Rose  tinted,  and  with  the  calyx 
beautifully  crested. 

The  Old  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose.  Rosy  pink, 
fragrant,  easily  grown,  hardy. 

White  Provence  or  Unique.  Pure  white,  large, 
full,  hardy  and  sweetly  perfumed. 

In  many  catalogues  Provence  Roses  are 
not  even  mentioned  nowadays,  and  the 
White  or  Unique  has  become  very  rare. 

MOSS    ROSES 

These   seem    to    be   getting   smaller   and 
smaller  in  number,  and  I 
propose  to  mention  only 
the    most    important    of 
those  remaining. 

Blanche  Moreau.  Pure 
\viiitt-,  of  good  form,  well 
mossed,  very  fragrant,  vigor- 
ous, summer  flowering  only ; 
generally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  white. 

Crested  Moss.  Rosy  pink 
or  pale  rose,  beautifully 
mossed,  of  moderate  growth  ; 
flowers  in  summer  only. 

Crimson  Globe.  Deep  crim- 
son, quite  a  large  full  Rose  ; 
the  bush  grows  vigorously. 

Old  Pink.  Pale  rose,  beau- 
tiful in  the  bud  ;  the  flower 
is  large  for  a  Moss  Rose. 

White  Bath.  Paper  white  ; 
quite  a  good  flower,  although 
it  is  more  than  100  years 
old. 

Zenobia.  Satin  rose  or 
pink  ;  large  and  extremely 
fragrant. 

There  are  several 
others,  but  the  list  is 
not  a  long  one,  and  the 
above  -  named  are  the 
pick  of  it. 


BOURBON    ROSES 

Acidalie.  Pure  white,  large, 
full  ;  good  for  walls  or  pillars. 

Rlairii  No.  2.  Blush 
with  rose  centre,  flowers  in 
early  summer ;  the  plant 
makes  a  vigorous  climber : 
this  was  a  great  favourite  a 
few  years  ago. 


Charles  Lawson.  Vivid  rose,  large  and  full ; 
best  grown  as  a  pillar. 

Coupe  a" Hebe.  Light  pink,  very  beautiful ;  best 
grown  as  a  pillar. 

Gknre  des  Rosomanes.  Light  crimson,  semi- 
double,  very  good  autumnal  Rose ;  good  for  pillar, 
hedge  or  bush. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Blush  white  shaded 
flesh,  fragrant ;  does  well  in  autumn,  but  will  not 
open  in  cold,  wet  districts. 

Zephirine  Drouhin.  Bright  carmine  pink,  sweet, 
vigorous  and  free  ;  grown  as  a  free  bush  and  little 
pruned,  this  Rose  will  blossom  from  early  summer 
until  late  autumn  and  early  winter. 

SINGLE    ROSES 

The  list  of  these  I  must  curtail  severely, 
mentioning  but  a  few  of  the  best  and  most 


The  canary-yellow  Rose,  Rayon  d'Or  (Pernetiana). 
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useful.     Although   very  beautiful   they  are 
scarcely  general  favourites. 

Bardou  Job.  Glowing  crimson;  this  is  a  good 
wall  Rose,  but  is  somewhat  tender ;  it  is  not  quite 
a  single  flower,  and  should  probably  be  described 
as  semi-double. 

Hebe's  Lip.  A  Sweet  Brier,  white  edged  carmine, 
very  beautiful ;  an  old  Rose. 

Irish  Elegance.  One  of  several  single  Roses  with 
the  prefix  "  Irish  "  ;  buds  orange  scarlet,  blossom 
shades  of  apricot ;  vigorous,  flowers  freely  ;  good 
for  button -holes,  and  a  grand  decorative  flower. 

Macrantha.  White  with  yellow  stamens  ;  summer 
flowering  only ;  very  attractive  ;  can  be  grown  as 
a  climber,  pillar  or  bush. 

Maharajah.  Velvety  crimson,  very  large ;  the 
plant  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  is 
vigorous  in  growth. 

Morgenroth.  Pale  scarlet  with  white  centre; 
this  is  a  vigorous  Hybrid  Tea,  and  makes  a  good 
bush  or  pillar,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn. 

Moschata  alba.  White,  a  strong  climber  for 
pergola  or  arch ;  it  flowers  in  clusters,  and  is  very 
sweetly  perfumed;  this  Rose  is  the  wild  brier  of 
the  Himalayas. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen.  Pale  rosy  pink,  with  golden 
anthers ;  a  damask  Rose  and  a  vigorous  half  climber ; 
summer  flowering  only  ;  badly  subject  to  mildew. 

Simplicity.  Pure  white,  large,  nearly  but  not 
quite  single,  a  vigorous  H.T. 

DWARF    POLYANTHA    ROSES 

These  promise  to  provide  a  very  large 
class  soon  ;  they  are  useful  for  edging  beds 
and  borders,  and  bloom  very  freely. 

Aennchen  Mutter.  Bright  pink,  large  and  showy 
flowers  in  clusters ;  sweet,  but  liable  to  mildew. 

Aschenbrodel.  Pale  peach,  deeper  centre ;  very 
beautiful. 

Cecile  Brunner.  Blush  white,  shaded  pale  rose; 
good. 

Ellen  Poulson.     Cerise ;    fragrant. 

Erna  Teschendorff.     Crimson  ;   very  vivid. 

Eugenie  Lamesch.  Clear  yellow,  buds  edged 
carmine  ;  has  a  scent  like  that  of  Violets. 

Jeanne  d 'Arc.     Milk  white  ;    blossoms  freely. 

Jessie.  Cherry  crimson,  very  vivid ;  flowers 
continuously. 

Leonie  Lamesch.  Bright  coppery  red,  golden 
centre,  striking  and  pretty  flower  ;  fragrant. 

Louise  Walter.  Porcelain  pink,  shaded  white ; 
called  the  Baby  Tausendschon. 

Madame  Levavasseur.  A  miniature  Dorothy 
Perkins. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush.  Bright  deep  pink ;  a 
continuous  bloomer,  and  extremely  popular. 

Orleans  Rose.  Vivid  rosy  crimson,  very  free ; 
and  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  class. 

Rodhatte  (Red  Riding  Hood).  Rosy  crimson  ;  very 
sweet. 

Susie.  Peach  and  salmon  with  red  splashes ; 
perfect  rosette  shaped  buds  opening  slowly. 


SPECIES    OR    WILD    TYPES    OF    ROSES 

Alba.  Rosa  alba  is  an  old  Rose  that  blossoms 
in  June  and  July,  and  bears  small  sweet-scented 
flowers.  It  is  the  parent  of  some  of  the  older 
blush  white  Roses,  such  as  Celestial. 

Ayrshire  (Rosa  repens  scandens).  Ayrshires  are 
sometimes  described  as  Scotch  Roses,  probably 
owing  to  the  name,  but  the  real  Scotch  Rose  is 
Rosa  spinosissima,  mentioned  later  on.  Ayrshires 
are  rapid  climbers  and  soon  cover  quite  a  large 
area.  The  best  known  individual  is  probably 
Bennett's  Seedling,  a  most  popular  and  useful  Rose 
with  a  distinctive  scent  not  liked  by  everybody. 
"  The  Rose  Book  "  mentions  a  specimen,  growing 
in  a  park,  which  was  120  feet  in  circumference. 
Truly  an  amazing  Rose.  Ruga  is  another  specimen 
which  many  people  consider  to  be  the  best  of  all 
the  Ayrshires,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
it  to  be  really  a  hybrid.  Dundee  Rambler  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  Rose  as 
the  two  before  mentioned.  There  are  several 
others. 

Austrian  Brier  (Rosa  lutea).  An  old  kind  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  more  than  three  centuries 
since.  There  are  four  forms  of  Austrian  Brier-- 
Copper, Yellow,  Persian  Yellow,  and  Harrisoni. 
The  first  two  bear  single  flowers,  the  last  two 
double  ones.  Harrisoni  is  golden  yellow  in  colour. 
These  Briers  do  best  in  a  rather  poor  soil.  They 
do  not  succeed  well  in  towns.  The  tips  of  the 
shoots  should  not  be  pruned  off  unless  unripe  and 
soft,  as  the  flowers  are  borne  on  them.  Best  grown 
as  dwarf  bushes. 

Apple  Rose  (Rosa  pomifera).  This  has  shiny 
green  foliage,  is  very  hardy,  has  single  red  blossoms, 
but  gets  its  name  from  the  wonderful  scarlet  hips 
which  it  bears  in  profusion  if  the  flowers  are  left 
to  wither  naturally  on  the  bush.  Only  thinning 
is  required,  no  real  pruning. 

Banksian  (Rosa  Banksiae).  The  small  double 
flowers  are  white  or  yellow,  come  early  and  are 
borne  in  clusters.  This  type  does  not  succeed  well 
in  the  north,  and  only  moderately  in  the  south. 
A  wall  facing  south  is  the  best  place  to  grow  it, 
but  few  people  care  to  take  the  risk  of  having  such 
a  wall  left  blank  for  a  season. 

Bourbon  (Rosa  bourboniana).  This  came  from 
the  Isle  de  Bourbon  early  in  last  century,  and  is 
said  itself  to  be  a  hybrid,  not  a  true  species.  The 
Bourbon  Roses  flower  late  in  the  season,  but  their 
shape  is  not  much  approved  of  nowadays.  They 
need  light  pruning.  Madame  Isaac  Pereire  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  popular ;  Mrs.  Paul 
is  also  well  known,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
used  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Roses, 
but  it  opens  badly  in  wet,  inclement  weather,  and 
has  fallen  from  its  once  high  estate  ;  though  under 
favourable  conditions  it  blooms  both  early  and 
late  in  profusion. 

Boursault  (Rosa  alpina).  A  hardy,  thornless 
type  of  climbing  Rose  that  appears  to  be  losing 
ground  in  popular  esteem.  Amadis,  red,  is  a  grand 
climber,  but  its  colour  is  no  longer  liked,  as  it  has 
a  bluish  tint.  Morletti,  or  inermis  Morlettii,  is  a 
fine  climber,  and  flowers  very  early  in  the  season. 
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The  colour  is  light  rosy  pink.  This  type  needs  no 
real  pruning,  only  thinning,  etc. 

China  Rose  (Rosa  indica  Chinemis).  Often  called 
the  Monthly  Rose,  a  somewhat  absurd  and  inaccur- 
ate title.  The  Roses  of  this  type  do  best  in  light 
soil  and  in  open  sunny  positions.  They  flower 
with  the  greatest  freedom  for  a  prolonged  period. 
Pruning  should  be  fairly  hard  and  the  very  weak 
twiggy  growtlis  should  be  cut  out.  There  is  a 
large  selection  of  these  Roses  in  various  colours. 

Datnask  Rose  (Rosa  datnascena).  This  type  has 
l>ccn  L'rown  in  Great  Britain  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Miwt  of  the  Damask 
Roses  are  light  in  colour.  Prune  lightly  in  March 
or  early  April,  and  cut  out  old  wood  after  the 
flowering  season.  The  true  York  and  Lancaster 
Rose,  which  is  striped,  belongs  to  this  type.  These 
Roses  do  well  in  towns.  They  originally  came  from 
the  East,  and  are  still  very  largely  grown  in  Bul- 
garia and  Eastern  Europe  to  make  attar  of  roses. 
The  old  crimson  Damask  was  largely  grown  in 
England  at  one  time.  It  is  almost  a  "  single  " 
Rose. 

Evergreen  Rose  (Rosa  semperviren-s).  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  really  evergreen  Rose,  but  Rosa 
sempervirens  gets  very  near  to  being  one.  f 'elicit e- 
tt-Peri>etue,  which  used  more  often  to  be  called 
the  "  Seven  Sisters  "  Rose,  is,  I  think,  the  best  Rose, 
and  the  best  known  of  this  type.  The  late  Rev. 


H.  Honywood  d'Ombrain,  for  long  Secretary  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  calls  this  Rose  Felicite- 
PerpetueUe,  another  rendering  which  means  the 
same  tiling,  whilst  now  it  is  often  described  as 
Felicite  Perp&ue.  It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
if  one  spelling  could  be  adopted  and  adhered  to. 
There  are  several  once  popular  Roses  of  this  type 
which  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of  now.  It  is  a 
type  of  Rose  that  grows  freely,  I  might  say  vigor- 
ously, and  flowers  profusely.  They  are  summer 
flowering  chiefly. 

Fair  a  Rose  (Rosa  indica  minima).  These  are 
generally  raised  from  seed,  and  are  very  dwarf 
China  Roses.  They  are  sold  in  numbers  in  pots, 
and  flower  when  from  two  to  three  months  old. 
The  seeds  can  be  obtained  from  seedsmen,  and 
growing  them  forms  an  interesting  and  instructive 
amusement  for  intelligent  children. 

Gallica  Rose  (Rosa  gallica)  (The  French  Rose). 
Roses  of  this  type  are  known  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  centuries,  and  are  possibly  the  oldest  of 
all.  They  are  hardy,  easy  to  grow,  and  deliciously 
sweet.  The  blooms  are  flat,  but  many  of  them  are 
full ;  they  flower  early,  and  can  easily  be  raised 
from  cuttings  or  by  layering  long  shoots.  Prune 
in  March  or  early  April,  and  cut  out  old  wood  after 
the  flowering  is  over.  Some  of  this  type  are  striped 
or  variegated.  Rosa  Mundi,  or  Village  Maid,  is  the 
best  known  of  the  striped  section. 

Hybrid    Bourbon    (Rosa    bourboniana    hybrida). 


A  vigorous  single  Rose-- Una  (Hybrid  Brier),  white. 
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Roses  of  this  type  were  grown  much  more  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day.  They  are 
free  growing,  hardy  sorts.  They  are  summer  flower- 
ing Roses,  most  of  them  are  bright  in  colour,  and 
very  sweet-scented.  Coupe  d'Hebe  was  once  ex- 
tremely popular,  also  Charles  Lawson.  They  do 
well  in  towns. 

Hybrid  Chinese  (Rosa  indica  hybridd).  Raised 
between  Chinese  and  Provence  or  Gallica  Roses, 
but  partaking  more  largely  of  the  hardy  and  robust 
character  of  the  latter.  Madame  Plantier  is  one 
of  the  best  known,  whilst  Blairii  No.  2,  which 
also  belongs  to  this  class,  deserves  to  be  much 
more  grown  to-day  than  is  actually  the  case.  It 
is  a  lovely  Rose. 

Hybrid  Tea-Scented  (Rosa  indica  crossed  with 
Damasce.no, — that  is  to  say,  Tea  and  Damask  Roses 
crossed).  This  is  the  old  description,  but  it  is  no 
longer  strictly  adhered  to,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  other  Roses  are  now  often  crossed  with  the 
Teas,  and  are  naturally  described  as  Hybrid  Teas, 
which,  of  course,  they  really  are.  The  class  has 
now  become  very  extensive. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  (Rosa  gallica  crossed  with 
Rosa  damascena).  Less  than  twenty  years  ago 
this  was  the  popular  class,  and  most  prize-winning 
Roses  belonged  to  it.  The  title  is  a  misnomer, 
as  many  other  classes  of  Roses  are  much  more 
entitled  to  be  called  "  perpetual  "  flowering.  The 
greater  number  of  the  so-called  H.P.'s,  or  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  flower  freely  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  and  then  give  a  few  blossoms  later  on  in 
the  year  after  a  rest.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
class  give  no  autumnal  blooms  at  all.  Most  of  the 
full  rich  crimson  Roses  are  still  found  in  this  class. 
A  very  good  characteristic  they  possess  is  that 
nearly  all  are  fragrant. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Brier  (Rosa  rubiginosa  hybrida). 
These  Roses  are  the  Penzance  Briers  raised  by  Lord 
Penzance  and  called  after  him.  He  crossed  the 
common.  Sweet  Brier  with  the  yellow  Noisette 
Fortune's  Yellow,  and  sundry  other  Roses.  This 
produced  a  hardy  and  beautiful  race  with  various 
colours,  but  having  sweet  scented  foliage.  The 
flowers  of  some  are  also  sweet  scented.  In  effecting 
the  crosses  Lord  Penzance  found  that  when  the 
Sweet  Brier  was  used  as  the  seed  plant  all  the 
progeny  had  fragrant  foliage,  but  that  when  the 
Sweet  Brier  was  used  as  the  pollen  plant  fragrance 
in  the  foliage  was  lacking.  Some  of  these  briers, 
such  as  Julia  Mannering  (pink)  and  Anne  of 
Geierstein  (crimson),  grow  to  a  great  height, 
10,  12  or  14  feet,  but  others,  such  as  the  gorgeous 
though  small-flowered  Lady  Penzance  (coppery 
yellow),  exhibit  but  a  very  moderate  growth. 
There  is  great  variety  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  but 
all  are  single. 

Moss  (Rosa  centifolia  muscosa).  These  Roses 
are  said  to  be  "  sports "  from  Provence  Roses. 
The  original  Moss  Roses  were  at  some  time  improved 
by  being  crossed  with  Chinese  Roses,  and  hybrid 
Chinese  Roses  and  the  present  type  were  the  result. 
The  moss  on  the  buds  and  flowers  gathers  dirt 
and  holds  impurities  in  town  gardens,  but  grown 
in  the  purer  ah-  of  the  country  these  Roses  are  at 


their  best  and  are  often  very  beautiful.  They  do 
not  mix  or  combine  well  with  other  kinds,  so  are 
best  kept  to  themselves  or  grown  in  isolated  bush 
form.  They  are  most  easily  obtained  on  their  own 
roots  by  layering  long  shoots.  They  seem  to  be 
getting  less  and  less  popular.  Forty  years  ago 
most  gardens  in  the  country  had  one  or  more 
old  Roses,  either  Maiden's  Blush,  the  Common 
Monthly,  or  a  white  Moss  Rose  in  large  bush  form. 
Blanche  Moreau,  the  well-known  white,  seems  to  be 
more  grown  than  any  other  nowadays.  It  is 
deliciously  fragrant.  Another  white  Moss  called 
White  Bath  is  a  good  Rose,  and  is  preferred  by  some 
to  Blanche  Moreau.  To  do  really  well  these  Roses 
need  not  only  fresh  country  air,  but  a  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  manure. 

Multi  flora  or  Polyantha  (Rosa  multi flora).  Multi- 
flora  scandens  is  the  name  of  the  tall  growing  or 
climbing  section  of  these  Roses,and  Crimson  Rambler, 
which  used  to  be  called  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler, 
is  possibly  the  best  known.  Euphrosyne  (pink)  and 
Aglaia  (yellow)  are  others.  The  first  members 
of  this  class  were  brought  to  this  country  from 
Japan.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  class  of  Rose,  but 
has  lost  some  of  its  popularity  owing  to  the  im- 
portation and  development  of  Wichuraiana  climbing 
Roses.  The  dwarf  section  is  being  developed  very 
freely,  and  already  numbers  nearly  one  hundred 
names.  Some  of  the  more  modern  ones  have  quite 
large  blooms ;  Orleans  (rosy  crimson),  Jessie  (cherry 
crimson),  Erna  Teschendorff  (vivid  crimson),  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (white),  and  various  others  are  all  very 
beautiful.  These  dwarf  really  perpetual  flowering 
Roses  are  now  being  planted  very  largely  in  place 
of  Geraniums  and  Begonias.  They  go  on  from 
year  to  year  and  save  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
annually  bedding  out  plants. 

Noisette  (Rosa  moschata  Noisettiana).  These 
Roses  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Musk  Roses  and  China  Roses.  Modern  Noisettes 
are  believed  to  have  been  crossed  with  other  Roses 
such  as  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  modern  Roses  of  this  class  are  not  so  hardy 
and  strong  as  those  of  the  original  type,  of  which 
Aimee  Vibert  is  perhaps  the  best  known  now. 
Desprez  a  Fleur  Jaune  (red  and  buff)  was  once  very 
popular.  William  Allen  Richardson  is  probably  the 
chief  favourite  in  this  class  at  present.  Noisette 
Roses  require  thinning  and  shortening  rather  than 
pruning  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Marechal 
Niel  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  individual  in  this 
class ;  it  has  yet  to  be  excelled. 

Provence  (Rosa  centifolia).  Rcses  of  this  type 
are  often  described  as  "  Cabbage  "  Roses,  a  mis- 
leading name.  Indeed  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  title 
was  ever  bestowed  upon  so  beautiful  and  useful  a 
flower,  which,  moreover,  is  probably  the  most 
sweetly  scented  of  all  Roses.  This  Rose  is  hardy, 
long-lived  and  prolific ;  it  has  been  grown  in 
British  gardens  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
individual  plants  have  been  known  to  survive  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, indeed  it  is  probable,  that  in  some  old  country 
gardens  Provence  Roses  have  passed  the  century 
in  length  of  existence.  These  Roses  should  be 
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generously  fed,  pruned  rather  severely,  and  the 
old  wood  ought  to  be  cut  out  in  July  or  August 
annually.  The  colour  is  rosy-pink,  but  there  is  a 
white  variety,  though  it  is  now  scarce.  These 
Roses  are  best  grown  in  dwarf  bush  form.  They 
are  summer  bloomers  only. 

Riigosa  or  Japanese  Brier  (Rosa  rugosa).  Al- 
though Rugosa  Roses  were  introduced  into  the 
British  Isles  from  Japan  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  become 
popular,  a  popularity  that  now  extends  to  them 
as  stocks,  in  which  form  I  think  they  are  being 
used  in  increasing  numbers.  The  type  bears  single 
crimson  flowers,  but  there  is  a  single  white  variety, 
Rugosa  alba,  a  double  or  rather  semi-double, 
Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  and  a  double  crimson 
form,  known  as  Rugosa  flore  pleno.  All  the  kinds 
produce  more  or  less  brilliantly-coloured  orange  or 
scarlet  hips  if  the  blossoms  be  left  on  the  plants  to 
wither.  These  are  excellent  Roses  for  town  gardens  ; 
the  best  known  is  probably  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
which  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  requires  little 
pruning  beyond  thinning.  The  National  Rose 
Society,  in  its  handbook  on  pruning,  says  that  an 
excellent  way  of  growing  them  is  to  cut  them  down 
each  year— this  sounds  a  little  Irish,  perhaps— but 
it  is  good  advice,  as  the  bushes  spring  up  freely  and 
strongly,  and  although  this  treatment  makes  the 
blossom  late  in  coming,  when  it  does  come  it  comes 
in  quantities,  and  at  a  time  often  when  other  Roses 
are  failing,  and  it  is  doubly  welcome.  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert,  which  is  little  more  than  a  single 
Rose,  having  but  a  double  row  of  petals,  is  of  a  more 
spreading  habit,  its  foliage  is  not  so  persistent  as 
that  of  some  of  the  other  varieties,  but  in  fragrance 
it  stands  almost  unrivalled  by  any  Rose  that  grows. 

Scotch  (Rosa  spinosissima).  A  species  of  Rose 
whose  habitat  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Scotland, 
extending,  indeed,  as  far  south  as  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  is  occasionally  called  the  Burnet  Rose, 
but  is  better  known  as  the  Scotch  Rose.  It  varies 
in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  2  and  occasionally 
3  feet,  but  the  most  usual  height  is  about  2  feet 
or  less.  In  growth  it  pushes  numerous  leads 
underground,  which  come  up  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
thicket  eventually.  The  stems  are  covered  with 
very  long  sharp  spines  or  thorns,  so  woe  betide 
anyone  who  meddles  with  this  Rose  without  first 
donning  thick  leather  gloves.  It  grows  best  in  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The  original  type  bore 
sweet-scented  white  blossoms,  but  under  cultiva- 
tion other  colours  have  developed,  that  is  if  white 
may  be  taken  as  a  colour,  and  among  these  are 
shades  of  yellow,  pink,  purple,  and  red.  The  plant 
is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  readily  in  soil 
in  which  most  Roses  would  soon  perish. 

Sweet  Brier  (Rosa  rubiginosa).  The  "  Eglantine  " 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  bloom  is  small  and  not 
in  any  way  striking,  but  the  fragrance  of  the  foliage 
is  delicious,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  plant.  The  Sweet  Brier  proper  does  not 
grow  to  anything  like  the  height  of  the  Penzance 
Sweet  Briers  already  referred  to,  indeed  it  is  seldom 
much  more  than  4  feet  high.  It  is  well  to  cut 
these  Briers  back  when  first  planted,  and  after- 


wards they  need  nothing  but  the  cutting  out  of 
dead  or  diseased  wood. 

Tea-scented  Rose  (Rosa  indica).  These  Roses 
are  the  progeny  of  Rosa  indica  odorata,  which  was 
received  from  China  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when,  and  for  long  afterwards,  they  were  grown 
under  glass  only,  but  the  race  as  now  developed 
has  improved  in  hardiness,  and  many  of  them  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Islands,  although  it  is  always  better  to  give  them 
extra  protection  in  winter.  In  some  ways,  in  fact 
in  most  ways,  they  are  the  perfection  of  Roses,  being 
beautiful  in  shape  and  texture,  and  exhibiting  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  colour  and 
tint.  Their  fragrance  is  delicious,  but  is  different 
in  quality  from  that  of  other  Roses,  and  is  peculiar 
to  them  and  their  hybrids.  Tea  Roses  do  better 
in  a  lighter  soil  than  clay,  in  which  often  they  do 
not  flourish.  The  growth  is  more  slender  and  twig- 
like  than  that  of  most  other  Roses,  and  the  flowers 
are  small  when  compared  with  those  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  The  flowering  period  is  extensive, 
and  is  generally  prolonged  late  into  the  autumn, 
and  even  at  times  into  early  winter  if  the  season 
be  favourable.  It  is  often  found  better  to  prune 
Tea  Roses  lightly  one  year  and  severely  the  next. 
Of  course  all  of  them  should  not  be  pruned  severely 
at  one  time,  but,  say,  alternate  plants  or  alternate 
beds  of  them  if  they  be  very  numerous.  These 
Roses  generally  do  better  in  the  country  than  in 
the  town.  They  are  not  good  Roses  for  growing 
in  shade. 

Wichuraiana  (Rosa  wichuraiana).  These  Roses 
take  their  names  from  Doctor  Wichur,  the  Gennan 
discoverer  of  the  original  wild  type.  The  Hybrids 
of  this  class  are  now  the  most  popular  of  all  climbing 
and  rambling  Roses,  as  they  grow  very  freely  to  a 
great  height,  and  the  growths  of  most  of  them  are 
pliable  and  easily  trained  in  any  desired  form  or 
direction.  The  foliage  of  many  of  them  has  a 
highly  polished  or  glistening  appearance,  and  is 
generally  tough  and  leathery,  and  little  liable  to 
attacks  of  mildew  or  black  spot.  We  now  possess 
Wichuraiana  Roses  of  all  colours  and  many  shades. 
All  are  hardy  and  throw  up  an  abundance  of  young 
shoots  every  season,  so,  although  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  by  some  gardeners,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  annually  so 
soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over.  This  must  not 
be  done,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  Roses  which  bloom 
a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  Dorothy  Perkins 
(pink)  is  probably  the  best  known  specimen  of 
this  type,  and  a  beautiful  thing  it  is.  Alberic 
Barbier  is  another  very  popular  Rose  of  this 
class.  Its  foliage  glistens  as  though  it  had  just 
been  dipped  in  gum;  it  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
and  its  wood  produces  a  number  of  laterals. 


SOME    SWEETLY    SCENTED    ROSES 

Many  of  these  are  old  Roses  belonging 
to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Tea,  Provence, 
Bourbon,  and  Moss  types.  The  following 
list  contains  the  names  of  many  Roses 
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possessing  the  invaluable  attribute  of  fra- 
grance : — 

NAME. 
A.  K.  Williams   .... 

*  Alfred  Colomb,  very  sweet    . 
Alice  de  Rothschild      . 

Anna  Olivier        .... 

*  Ards  Rambler      .... 

*  Augustine  Guinoisseau 

*  Avoca 

Bennett's  Seedling,  a  peculiar  scent 

*  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  powerful  and 

delicious 

Blanche  Moreau  . 
Brunonis     .... 

*  Cabbage,  or  Common  Provence,  excep- 

tionally sweet 
Captain  Hayward 

*  Charles  Lefebvre 

*  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot,  very  sweet 
riii-shunt  Hybrid 

Claudius      ..... 
Commandant  Felix  Faure     . 

*  Conrad  F.  Meyer 

Debutante 

Dr.   Andry 

Duchess  of  Wellington 

*  Dupuy  Janiain    .... 
Duke  of  Wellington     . 

*  Kdward  Mawley  .... 
Earl  of  Gosford   .... 
Kli/abeth 

*  Fellenberg 

*  Fisher  Holmes     .... 
Florence  H.  Veitch 

Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch     . 
Francois  Juranville 

*  General  Jacqueminot   . 
General  Me  Arthur 

*  <;corge  Dickson   .... 

*  Gerbe  Rose          .... 
Gladys  Harkness 

*  Gloire  do  Dijon  .... 
(Jolt fried  Keller 

*  Griiss  an  Teplitz 

<  .11-1. iv  Griinerwald 

H.  E.  Richardson 

Horace  Vernet     .... 

*  Hugh  Dickson     .... 
''Juliet 

Killarney     ..... 

*  La  France  ..... 
La  France  de  '89 

Lady  Alice  Stanley      . 

Lady  Greenall      .... 

*  i  .am. ii . |  in-    ..... 
Lieutenant  Chaure 

Lynn  (or  Lyons). 

*  Madame  Alfred  Carriere       . 
Madame  d'Arblay 

*  Madame  Isaac  Pereire. 
Madame  M.  de  Luze    . 

*  Marie  Baumann  .... 


e  of  fra- 

NAME. 

CLASS. 

Marie  van  Houtte        .... 

T. 

CLASS. 

Marquise  Litta    .... 
Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester  . 

H.T. 
H.T. 

.     H.P. 

Melody        

H.T. 

.     H.P. 

*  Mons.  Paul  Lede 

H.T. 

T. 

*  Moschata  species           .... 

Brier 

T. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead     .... 

H.T. 

.     H.T. 

*  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer 

Rug. 

.     H.T. 

*  Mrs.  John  Laing          .... 

H.P. 

H.T. 

Noella  Xahonnand        .... 

T. 

-     Ayr. 

*  Old  Red  Damask 

D. 

id 

Paul  Xeyron        ..... 

H.P. 

.     Rug. 

President  Yignet.          .... 

H.T. 

.      .Moss 

*  Prince  Arthur      ..... 

H.P. 

.  Species 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

H.P. 

P"    P 

Prince  de  Bulgarie        .... 

H.T. 

.    Prov. 

Richmond   ...... 

H.T. 

.     H.P. 

*  Rose  a  parfum  de  1'Hay 

Rug. 

.     H.P. 

Rosa  Mundi          ..... 

Gallica 

.     H.T. 

*  Senatetir  Yaisse  ..... 

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

*  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison    . 

B. 

.     H.T. 

*  Tuscany      ...... 

Prov. 

.     H.P. 

*  Ulrich  Brunner    ..... 

H.P. 

.    Rug. 

Victor  Hugo         .                   ... 

H.P. 

.    Wich. 
H.  P. 

*  Zephirine  Drouhin        ....  Bourbon 

H.T. 

The  Roses  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*) 

are 

.     H.P. 

the  most  sweetly  scented  of  all. 

.     H.P. 

.     H.T. 

DARK    RED    ROSES 

.     H.T. 

*  Abel  Carriere       

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

*  Ards  Rover          

H.P. 

.       N. 

Avoca          

H.T. 

(or  China) 

Ben  Cant    

H.P. 

.      U.I'. 

Black  Prince       

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

*  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot     . 

H.T. 

.     H.T. 

*  Commandant  Felix  Faure     . 

H.P. 

.    Wich. 

*  Diabolo        

Wich. 

.     H.P. 

*  Duke    of    Wellington     (syn.    Rosieriste 

.     H.T. 

Jacobs)         ..... 

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

*  Earl  of  Gosford  

H.T. 

.    Wich. 

*  George  Dickson  ..... 

H.T. 

.     H.T. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz           .... 

H.T. 

.       T. 

*  King  George  V  

H.T. 

.     Pern. 

Lieutenant  Chaurd        . 

H.T. 

.     H.T. 

Louis  van  Houtte        .... 

H.I. 

.     H.T. 

*  Maharajah  ...... 

•H.P. 

.     H.T. 

*  Othello        

H.P. 

.     H.P. 

*  Prince  Arthur      

H.P. 

.     H.P. 

*  Prince    Camille    de     Rohan    (syn.     La 

.     Pern. 

Rogiere)        ..... 

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

PrinceHse  de  Sagan       .... 

T. 

.      H.T. 

Sarah  Brrnhardt  

H.T. 

H.T. 

*  Sir  Rowland  Hill 

H.P. 

.      H.T. 

Victor  Hugo         ..... 

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

Nearly  all  are  very  fragrant.     Those 

N. 
.     H.T. 

marked  *  are  very  dark. 

Pern. 

.      N. 

LIGHT    RED    ROSES 

.     Mu,U. 

Alfred  Colomb     

H.P. 

.       B. 

Captain  Hayward          .... 

H.P. 

.     H.T. 

Comte  G.  de  Rochemur 

H.T. 

.      H.I'. 

Dupuy  .l.iin.  mi    .... 

H.P. 
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NAME.  CLASS. 

Ecarlate H.T. 

Florence  H.  Veitch  ....  H.T. 
Frau  Therese  Lang  .  .  .  .H.T. 
General  Jacqueminot  .  .  .  .  H.P. 
General  McArthur  ....  H.T. 
Geoffrey  Henslow  (sometimes  catalogued 

as  Joseph  Henslow)       .          .          .H.T. 

George  C.  Waud H.T. 

George  Reimers  .  .  .  .  .H.T. 
Gloire  de  Margottin  .  .  .  .H.P. 
H.  E.  Richardson  ....  H.T. 

John  S.  Mill H.P. 

Lady  Battersea H.T. 

Lady  Helen  Stewart    .          .          .          .H.P. 

Leslie  Holland H.T. 

Liberty H.T. 

Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester  .  .  .H.T. 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier  .  .  .  .H.P. 
Mrs.  Edward  Powell  ....  H.T. 

Papa  Gontier T. 

President  Vignet H.T. 

Richmond H.T. 

Rodhatte Poly.  Pom. 

Ulrich  Brunner    .          .          .          .          .     H.P. 

Tom  Wood H.P. 

Most  of  these  are  fragrant. 


CREAM,    YELLOW    AND 
ROSES 

Aglaia          . 

Alexander  Hill  Gray    . 

Alberic  Barbier   . 

Alice  de  Rothschild      . 

Alister  Stella  Gray 

Amateur  Teyssier 

Antoine  Rivoire  . 

Aviateur  Bleriot 

Billiard  et  Barre 

Bouquet  d'Or 

Celine  Forestier  . 

Claire  Jacquier    . 

Cynthia       . 

Daniel  Lesueur    . 

Danae          . 

Duchess  of  Normandy 

Edith  Part 

Electra        . 

Entente  Cordiale  (Pern.) 

Felicite  Perpetue 

Frangois  Foucard 

Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch     , 

Fraulein  Octavia  Hesse 

Gardenia      .          .          .          , 

Goldfinch    . 

Griiss  an  Zabern 

Gustave  Regis 

Harrisoni     . 

Harry  Kirk 

Hugonis       . 

Innocente  Pirola 

Irish  Harmony    . 

James  Coey          .          . 

Jersey  Beauty 


PALE    YELLOW 

Mult,  Scan. 
T. 

.    Wich. 

.       T. 
N. 

.     H.T. 

.     H.T. 

.    Wich. 

.       T. 
T. 

.       N. 
Mult.  Scan. 

.     H.T. 

.     Rug. 

.     H.T. 

.     H.T. 

.     H.T. 
Mult.  Scan. 

.     H.T. 
.    Sempervirens 

.    Wich. 

.     H.T. 

.    Wich. 

.    Wich. 
Mult,  Scan. 
.       Mult.  Scan. 

.     H.T. 

Aus.  Hyb. 

.       T. 

.  Species 

.       T. 

.     H.T. 

.     H.T. 

.    Wich. 


NAME.  CLASS. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria    .          .         .  H.T. 

Lady  Greenall H.T. 

Le  Progres H.T. 

Lemon  Queen H.T. 

Mabel  Drew H.T. 

Magnolia     .          .          .          .          .          .H.T. 

Mme.  Constant  Soupert  T. 

Mme.  Hoste T. 

Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  .          .          .H.T. 

Mme.  Pernet  Ducher   ....     H.T. 
Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  T. 

Mme.  Ravary H.T. 

Mme.  Vermorel  .....  T. 
Marechal  Niel  .....  N. 
Marie  van  Houtte  T. 

Medea T. 

Melody H.T. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward         ....     H.T. 

Mrs.  Amy  Hammond  ....  H.T. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie.          .          .         .H.T. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Munt        ....  H.T. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Allan  ....  H.T. 

Mrs.  David  McKee       ....  H.T. 

Mrs.  Harold  Brocklebank     .          .          .  H.T. 
Mrs.  Frank  Bray          .          .          .         .H.T. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Petrie     ....  H.T. 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  T. 

Mrs.  Sam  Ross H.T. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Massay      ....  H.T. 

Nerissa H.T. 

Paula T. 

Peace T. 

Perle  von  Godesberg    ....  H.T. 
Persian  Yellow    ....         Aus.  Hyb. 

Rayon  d'Or Pern. 

Reine  Mere  d'ltalie      ....  H.T. 

Reve  d'Or N. 

Robert  Craig Wich. 

Seabird H.T. 

Senateur  Mascurand     ....  H.T. 

Shower  of  Gold Wich. 

Souvenir  de  Gustave  Prat    .          .          .  H.T. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting           .          .       T. 
Sulphurea    ......       T. 

Sunburst H.T. 

Sylvia Wich. 

The  Gem Wich. 

Theresa H.T. 

Trier Mult.  Scan,  or 

Hy.  Musk 

Walter  Speed H.T. 

William  Allen  Richardson    .  N. 


WHITE    ROSES 

Aimee  Vibert  (Climber)  .       N. 

Anna  Marie  de  Montravel    .          .        Poly.  Pom. 
Banksia  alba  (Climber)          .          .  Banksian 

Bennett's     Seedling      (Climber)      (syn. 

thoresbyana)         .          .          .  Ayr. 

Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  (semi-double)    Rug. 
Blanche  Moreau  .....     Moss 
*  Boule  de  Neige  (Cluster)      .          .         .     H.N. 
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NAME. 

*  British  Queen 
*Ducher 

*  Excellenz  M.  Schmidt  Metzler       . 

*  Frau  Karl  Druschki     ... 

*  Irish  Beauty  (single)    ... 
Jeanne  d'Arc       .... 

*  Jewel 

Katherine  Zeimet         .         .         . 

*  Lady  Quartus  Ewart  ... 

*  Madame  Georges  Bruant      .         . 
Madame  Plantier  (Cluster)    .          . 
Madame  Portier-Durel  .         .         . 

*  Molly  Sharman  Crawford 
Moschata  (Climber)       ... 
Moschata  fl.  pi.  (Climber)     .          . 

*  Moss,  Perpetual  White          .          . 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Walsh  (Climber)         . 

*  Mrs.  P.  H.  Coats          ... 
Multiflora,   or   Polyantha   Simplex 

(Climber) 
*Niphetos 

Paul's  Single  White  (Pillar).          . 
Pissardi  (Pillar) 

*  Rugosa  alba  (single)    ... 

*  Rugosa  repens  alba  (single)  . 
Sericea 

*  Simplicity  (almost  single)     .          . 

*  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
Thalia  (Climber)  .... 
Thalia,      perpetual      flowering 

Climber)       ... 

*  White  Bath 

*  White  Caroline  Testout         . 
White  Dorothy  (Climber)      . 

*  \Vliito  Provence 

Yvonne  Rabier    ... 
Those    marked    with 


CLASS. 
H.T. 

C. 

.     H.T. 

.     H.P. 

.     H.T. 

Poly.  Pom. 

H.T. 

Poly.  Pom. 
.     H.T. 
.     Rug. 
.     H.C. 
.    Wich. 

T. 

.  Species 
Hyb.  species 
Perp.  Moss 
.    Wich. 
.     H.T. 


Species 

T. 
.     H.P. 

Species 
.     Rug. 
.     Rug. 

Species 
.     H.T. 

T. 

Mult.  Scan. 
(semi- 

Mult.  Scan. 

Moss 
.     H.T. 
.    Wich. 
Prov. 

Poly.  Pom. 
*    are    bedding    Roses  or 


varieties  which  could  be  made  to  serve  as  such  by 
hard  pruning  or  pegging  down. 


BLUSH    AND    FLESH 

WHITE    ROSES 

Alice  Lemon 

.     H.T. 

Anna  Olivier 

.       T. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau 

.     H.T. 

Blairii  No.  2  (Climber) 

.     H.C. 

Catherine  Mermet 

.       T. 

Cecile  Brunncr     . 

Poly.  Pom. 

Celestial       . 

.     Alba. 

Clara  Watson       . 

.     H.T. 

Countess  of  Derby 

.     H.T. 

Ethel  Malcolm     . 

.     H.T. 

Fimbriata   . 

.     Rug. 

Flora  Me  Ivor 

.  S.  Brier 

Florence  Peraberton     . 

.     H.T. 

G.  Nabonnand     . 

.       T. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford      . 

.       T. 

Irene  Watts 

.       C. 

La  Tosca    . 

.     H.T. 

Lady  Godiva  (Climber) 

.    Wich. 

Macrantha  (Climber)    . 

Hyb.  of  Speciea 

Mme.  Alfred  Carrier.  •  . 

H.  Noisette 

Mine.  Antoine  Mari 

.      T. 

Mme.  d'Arblay    . 

.       Hyb.  Musk 
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NAME.  CLASS. 

Mme.  Leon  Pain          ....     H.T. 

Maiden's  Blush Alba 

Marie  Lavallee H.T. 

Mildred  Grant H.T. 

Moschata  nivea  (Climber)     .          Hyb.  of  Species 

Mrs.  Bosanquet C. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  ....     H.T. 
Mrs.  Hubert  Taylor  T. 

Mrs.  Paul B. 

Nita  Weldon T. 

Pimpinellifolia,  or  Burnet  Rose  (single)    .  Species 
Pomifera  (single)  ....  Species 

Queen  of  Spain H.T. 

Rubens        .          .          .          .  T. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmcison  B. 

Splendens  (Climber)      ....     Ayr. 
Stanwell  Perpetual       .         .         .     Perp.  Scotch 

The  Garland H.C. 

Viscountess  Folkestone          .         .          .     H.T. 

W.  R.  Smith T. 

Wichmoss  (semi-double,  Ihickly  mossed)    Wich. 
Yvonne  Vacherot          ....     H.T. 

PINK    ROSES 

Aennchen  Miiller  (bright)      .          .        Poly.  Pom. 

Alice  Cory-Wright  (deep)      .         .         .  H.T. 
American  Pillar  ....       Mult.  Scan. 

Andre  Gamon  (deep)   ....  H.T. 

Angele  d'Arnex  (rose)           .         .         .  H.T. 

Ariel  (coppery)    .....  Wich. 

Armosa  or  Hermosa  (pale)  .          .          .  H.C. 

Bridesmaid  (bright)  T. 
Captain  Christy  (salmon)      .          .          .H.T. 

Caroline  Testout  (bright)      .         .          .  H.T. 

China,  Common  .....  C. 

Christine  Wright   (Climber)    (bright)      .  Wich. 

Coquina  (Climber)  (pale)       .          .          .  Wich. 
Coronation  (pale)          .          .         .          .H.P. 

Countess  of  Gosford  (salmon)        .          .  H.T. 

Crested  Moss  (rosy)      ....  Moss 

Crested  Provence  (rosy)        .          .          .  I*rov. 

Cynthia  Forde  (rose)    ....  H.T. 
Daphne  (rose)      ....      Hyb.  Musk. 

Dawn  (silvery) H.T. 

Dean  Hole  (silvery)      ....  H.T. 

Debutante  (light)         ....  Wich. 

de  Meaux  (rosy)           ....  Moss 

Desdemona  (pale  rose)          .         .          .  H.T. 

Dorothy  Page-Roberts  (coppery)  .          .  H.T. 

Dorothy  Perkins  (rose)          .          .          .  Wich. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  (rose)         .          .  H.T. 

Earl  of  Warwick  (salmon)    .         .         .  H.T. 

Elizabeth  (rose) H.T. 

Ethel  (flesh) Wich. 

Ferniehurst  (coppery  rose)    .         .         .  H.T. 

Frances  Charteris  Seton  (rose)      .         .  H.T. 

Francois  Juranville  (fawn)    .          .         .  Wich. 

George  Arends H.P. 

Gerbe  Rose  (Climber)  ....  Wich. 

Gladys  Harkness  (salmon)    .         .         .  H.T. 

Gustav  Griinerwald  (carmine)        .         .  H.T. 
Inermis  Morlettii  (Climber)  (rosy)  (syn. 

Mme.  Sancy  de  Parabere)     .         Boursault 
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NAME.  CLASS. 

James  Ferguson  (pale)  .  .  .  H.T. 
Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  (imperial)  .  .  H.T. 
Jules  Levacher  (Climber)  (silvery)  .  Wich. 
Julia  Mannering  (pearly)  .  .  .  S.  Brier 
Killarney  (pale)  .....  H.T. 
KonigirTCarola  (rose)  ....  H.T. 
Lady  Alice  Stanley  (silvery)  .  .  H.T. 
Lady  Ashtown  (pure  deep)  .  .  .  H.T. 
Lady  Barham  (salmon)  .  „  .H.T. 
Lady  Faire  (salmon)  ....  H.T. 
Lady  Gay  (rose)  .....  Wich. 

Lady  Helen  Vincent  (shell)  .         .     H.T. 

Lady  Margaret  Boscawen  (shell)  .  .  H.T. 
Lady  Ursula  (flesh)  ....  H.T. 
Lina  Schmidt-Michel  (silvery)  .  .  H.T. 
Louise  Catherine  Breslau  (salmon)  .  Pern. 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  (salmon)  .  .  H.T. 
Mme.  Edmee  Metz  (salmon)  .  .  H.T. 
Mme.  Henri  Berger  .  .  .  .  T 
Maman  Levavasseur,  Baby  Dorothy 

(rosy) Poly.  Pom. 

Marchioness  of  Waterford  (salmon)         .     H.T. 

Margaret  (soft) H.T. 

Marquise  de  Ganay  (silvery)  .  .  H.T. 
Minnehaha  (deep)  ....  Wich. 
Mrs.  C.  Hunter  (rose)  .  .  .  H.T. 

Mrs.  E.  Alford  (soft)   ....     H.T. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  (pale).         .         .         .     H.T. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Holland  (deep)    .         .         .     H.T. 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (carmine)    .         .       T. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight  (deep)     .         .       Mult.  Scan. 
Mrs.  Frank  Workman  (rose)          .         .H.T. 
Mrs.  Fred  Straker  (salmon)  .          .     H.T. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw  (rose).  .  .  H.T. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Sloane  (salmon)  .  .  H.T. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Welch  (rose)  .  .  .  H.T. 
Mrs.  John  Laing  .  .  .  .  H.P. 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  (Climber)  (pale  rose)  D. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  McClure  (clear)  .  .  H.T. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  (shell)  .  H.P. 
Mrs.  Richard  Draper  (outside  reddish, 

inside  flesh)  ....     H.T. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (cerise)  .         .          .H.T. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  (bright  deep)      Poly.  Pom. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (deep  rose)       .         .H.T. 
Paul  Neyron  (rose)       .          .          .          .H.P. 
Paul  Transon  (salmon)          .         .         .    Wich. 
Petit  Constant  (salmon)        .          „        Poly.  Pom. 
Pink  Pearl  (Pillar)  (rose)      .          .        Hyb.  Brier 
Provence,  Common  (rosy)     .         .         .    Prov. 
Reliance  (orange)          ....     H.T. 

Rose  Queen H.T. 

Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  (rose)         .     H.P. 
Sweet  Brier,  Common  (pale)          .         .  S.  Briar 
Tausendschon  (Climber)  (rose)       .       Mult.  Scan. 
Tea  Rambler  (Climber)  (coppery)         Mult,  Scan. 
The  Dawson  Rose  (rose)       .          .       Mult.  Scan. 
Valentine  Beaulieu  (Climber)  (imperial)     Wich. 
Waltham  Rambler  (pale  rose)       .       Mult.  Scan. 
William  Shean  (creamy)        .         .         .     H.T. 
Willowmere  (peach)      ....    Pern. 
Zephirine    Drouhin    (Pillar    or    Fence) 

(carmine) Hyb.  B. 


BUTTON-HOLE    ROSES 

This  is  a  somewhat  elastic  term.  What 
constitutes  a  button-hole  Rose  depends  on 
the  idiosyncrasies  or  judgment  of  the  wearer. 
Some  people  will  wear  only  tiny  buds,  while 
others  have  no  objection  to  fully  blown 
flowers,  and  this  liberty  of  choice  appears  to 
be  increasing.  The  most  important  point 
appears  to  be  that  the  bud  should  be  long, 
and  this  characteristic  has  been  kept  in 
view  in  the  compilation  of  the  following  list 
of  the  Roses  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 


NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Amateur  Teyssier 

H.T. 

Yellow  to  white. 

Betty 
Countess  of  Gosford 

H.T. 
H.T. 

Coppery  rose,  etc. 
Salmon  pink. 

Carine 

H.T. 

Orange    carmine, 

etc. 

Duchess  of  Welling- 

H.T. 

Yellow. 

ton 

Gustave  Regis 

H.T. 

Light  yellow. 

H.  E.  Richardson 

H.T. 

Crimson. 

Irish  Fireflame 

H.T. 

Orange  scarlet  bud 

(single). 

Irish  Elegance 

H.T. 

Orange  scarlet  bud 

(single). 

Kaiserin    Augusta 

H.T. 

Lemon  cream. 

Victoria 

Lady  Ashtown 

H.T. 

Pink. 

Lady  Battersea 

H.T. 

Cherry  crimson. 

Lady  Hillingdcn 

T. 

Golden         yellow, 

fawn,  etc. 

Lady  Roberts 

T. 

Apricot       copper, 

etc. 

Liberty 

H.T. 

Crimson. 

Lena 

T. 

Apricot. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 

H.T. 

Salmon  pink. 

Mme.  Segond  Weber 

H.T. 

Rose  salmon. 

Mme.       Chedane 

T. 

Bright  yellow. 

Guinoisseau 

Mme.  Falcot 

T. 

Apricot. 

Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 

T. 

Yellow,  rose  edges. 

Ma  Capucine 

T. 

Coppery  yellow. 

Marshal  Niel 

NOISETTE. 

Clear    golden  yel- 

low. 

Margaret  Molyneux 

H.T. 

Yellow,        shaded 

pink. 

Melody 

H.T. 

Saffron         yellow, 

primrose  edge. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Tate 

H.T. 

Coppery     salmon, 

fawn,  etc. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens 

T. 

White. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 

H.T. 

Pink. 

Niphetos 

T. 

White. 

Richmond 

H.T. 

Light  crimson. 

Rosette  de  la  Legion 

H.T. 

Carnation         red, 

d'Honneur 

veined  yellow. 

Safrano 

T. 

Apricot  yellow. 

Sunburst 

H.T. 

Cadmium     yellow 

to  cream. 

Tuscany 

PROVENCE 

Blackish         violet 

purple. 

William  Allen  Rich- 

NOISETTE. 

Orange        yellow, 

ardson 

white  edges. 
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ROSES    FOR    TOWN    GARDENS 

NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

TV)  !")(*  successful  in  or  nc3.r  <i  town    if  it 

be  at  all  a  smoky  district,  or  if  the  garden 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 

H.T. 

Pale     pink,    coral 

is  much  shaded,  it  is  needful  to  grow  only 

Mrs.  John  Laing 

H.P. 

Rosy     pink,    very 

the  very  hardiest  Roses,  and  preferably  those 
with  thin  rather  than  full  blossoms.     It  is 

Mrs.  Paul 

B. 

fragrant. 
Blush        white, 
shaded  peach. 

unwise    to    attempt    to    grow    many    white 

Old  Red  Damask 

D. 

Red,  very  fragrant. 

Roses,  as  these  soon  show  the  effect  of  soot 

Prince  de  Bulgarie 

H.T. 

Rose,      shaded 

and  dust  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere. 

Provence,  Common 

PROV. 

apricot,  fragrant. 
Rosy    pink,    most 

Some  of  the  best  Roses  for  this  purpose  are 

sweet. 

mentioned  below. 

Rayon  d'Or 

PERN. 

Bright     gold    and 

canary   yellow. 

Sarah  Bernhardt 

H.T. 

Scarlet       crimson, 

NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

with   very  dark 
shades. 

Alfred  Colomb 

H.P. 

Bright  red,  sweet. 

Sweet  Brier 

S.    BRIER. 

Pale     pink,    most 

Anna  Olivier 

T. 

Pale  rosy  flesh  and 

fragrant. 

buff,  fragrant. 

Trier 

MULT. 

Creamy          white, 

Betty 

H.T. 

Coppery   rose  and 

SCAN. 

edged    fawn,    a 

yellow. 

pillar  rose. 

Boule  de  Neige 

H.N. 

White,  cluster. 

Ulrich  Brunner 

H.P. 

Cherry     red,      fra- 

Captain Hayward 

H.P. 

Light  scarlet  crim- 
son,      fragrant, 

Zephirine  Drouhin 

H.B. 

grant. 
Bright        carmine 

does  well  in  half 

pink,  very  sweet. 

Caroline  Testout 

H.T. 

shade. 
Bright  pink,  scent- 
less. 

ROSES    FOR    EDGINGS    AND    BORDERS 

Conrad  F.  Meyer 

RUG. 

Silvery    rose,   fra- 

Most    of     the    Polyantha-Pompons    and 

Dr.  Grill 

T. 

grant. 
Coppery  rose. 

several  of  the  Chinas  can  be  used  for  these 

Dr.  O'Donel 

H.T. 

Carmine  rose,  verv 

purposes  ;  some  of  the  best  are  as  follows  :  — 

Browne 

fragrant,       dull 

colour. 

NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Dupuy  Jamain 

H.P. 

Bright  cerise,  fra- 

Ecarlate 

H.T. 

grant. 
Light  scarlet,  semi- 

Agate 
Aschenbrodel 

D.  WICH. 

p.p. 

Canary  yellow. 
Peach. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

H.P. 

double. 
White,  scentless. 

Canarienvogel 
Erna  Teschendorfl 

p.p. 
p.p. 

Yellow. 
Crimson. 

General  McArthur 

H.T. 

Scarlet      crimson, 

Fabvier 

CHINA. 

Dazzling  crimson, 

fragrant. 

white  centre. 

Gloire  de  Dijon 

T. 

Buff  or  salmon  yel- 
low, tea  scented, 

Gloire  des  Polyantha 
Jessie 

P.P. 
P.P. 

Rose  and  white. 
Vivid  crimson. 

Gustav  Gruneru  aid 

H.T. 

a  climber. 
Carmine    pink, 

Katherine  Zeimet 
Mignonette 

P.P. 
P.P. 

White. 
Pink. 

yellow    base, 

Old  Crimson 

CHINA. 

Crimson. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz 

H.T. 

scented. 
Bright       crimson, 

Orleans 
Petit  Constant 

P.P. 
P.P. 

Rosy  crimson. 
Red  and  orange. 

very  sweet. 

Susie 

P.P. 

Peach,  etc. 

Hugh  Dickson 

H.P. 

Crimson      scarlet, 

Tip-Top 

P.P. 

Yellow,  edged  car- 

very fragrant. 

mine. 

Jessie 

POLY.  POM. 

Crimson  scarlet. 

Juliet 

PERN. 

Vermilion  rose,  re- 

verse   old    gold, 

ROSES    FOR    WALLS 

La  Tosca 

H.T. 

extremely  sweet. 
Pale    blush  white, 

There   are  not   so   many   Roses   that  do 

Lady  Battersea 
Lady  Gay 

H.T. 
WICH. 

rose  centre. 
Cherry  crimson. 
Rose  pink,  climber 

well  on  walls  as  in  open  positions  on  pergolas 
and  arbours,  and  several  do  much  better  in 

Lyon 

PERN. 

Salmon    rose,  yel- 

some aspects  than  in  others  ;  appended  is  a 

low,     etc.,    fra- 

selection of  the  best. 

Mme.  Antoine  Man 
Mme.  Hoste 

T. 
T. 

grant. 
Blush  white. 
Pale  lemon  yellow. 

FOB  WALLS  FACING  NORTH 

Mme.  Isaac  Pereire 

B. 

Rose  carmine,very 
sweet. 

NAME. 

CLASS.               COLOUR. 

Mme.  Ravary 
Margaret 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Coxhead 

H.T. 
H.T. 
H.T. 

Orange  yellow. 
Self  salmon  rose. 
Claret     red     verv 

Bennett's  Seedling 
Felicite  et  Perpgtue 

AYR. 
SEMPER- 

White 
Creamy       white, 

fragrant. 

VIRENS. 

early,  vigorous 
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FOR  WALLS  FACING  SOUTH 


NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Banksia  lutea 

BANKSIAN 

Small      double 

yellow      flowers, 

vigorous 

Climbing  Papa  Gon- 

H.T. 

Rosy  crimson 

tier 

Climbing  Mrs.  W   J, 

H.T. 

Imperial  pink 

Grant 

Francois   Crousse 

H.T. 

Crimson,  vigorous. 

flowers  for  along 

period 

Lady  Waterlow 

H.T. 

Salmon           blush, 

edged     carmine, 

si-  mi-  double, 

only  a  moderate 

climber 

Mme.  Alfred  Carriere 

H.N. 

White 

Reve  d'Or 

N. 

Buff  yellow 

FOR  WALLS  FACING  WEST 


NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Climbing  Airnee 
Vibert 
Reine  Olga  de  Wiir- 
temberg 
William    Allen 
Richardson 

Noella   Nabonnand 

N. 

H.T. 
N. 

T. 

White,     a     strong 
climber 
Crimson    bright,    a 
good  climber 
Orange          yellow, 
often     white    at 
edges 
Velvety       crimson, 
vigorous,  fragrant 

Also  sundry  climbing  H.T.s,  such  as  J.  B. 
Clark,  Liberty,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

FOR  WALLS  FACING  EAST 


NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Ards  Rover 
Bouquet  d'Or 

Conrad  F.  Meyer 

Gloire  de  Dijon 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere 

H.P. 

T. 

BUG. 

T. 
N. 

Crimson,  strong 
Buff    yellow  . 
scented,  vigorous 
Silvery  rose,  early, 
very      fragrant, 
forms  stiff,  thick 

St.-m* 

Buff 
White 

In  making  pergolas  it  is  as  well  to  plant 
between  the  climbers  specimens  of  the  tall- 
growing,  sweet-scented  H.P.'s  such  as  Hugh 
Dickson,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Ben  Cant,  and  the 
climbing  H.T.'s  such  as  J.  B.  Clark,  Liberty, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Rugosas  such 
as  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  Nova  Zembla,  as 
these  fill  with  foliage  and  flowers  the  bare 
lower  spaces  and  in  every  way  heighten  the 
effect  by  making  the  sides  into  a  living  wall 
of  greenery  and  blossom.  If  this  method 


'be  not  adopted  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
number  of  the  growths  on  the  climbers  cut 
more  or  less  short  to  prevent  any  bare 
appearance  at  the  sides. 

ROSES    FOR    PILLARS 

Roses  for  this  purpose  may  be  trained  up 
or  attached  to  a  pole  or  other  support,  such 
as  a  triangle  of  bamboos  or  poles,  or  if 
desired  of  only  moderate  height  they  may  be 
grown  merely  as  sturdy  bushes ;  even  when 
grown  in  the  latter  form  some  support  is 
advisable  in  windy  districts. 

Any  of  the  Wichuraiana  and  other  Roses 
recommended  for  pergolas  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  also  tall -growing  H.T.'s  such 
as  Climbing  Caroline  Testout,  Paul's  Car- 
mine Pillar,  Reine  Olgar  de  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Tea  Rambler,  a  Tea  Rose. 

For  shorter  pillars,  say  7  to  8  feet  or  less, 
there  are  : — 


X  A  M  K. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Ards  Rover 

H.P. 

Dark  crimson 

Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 

H.T. 

Pink 

Grant 

Climbing  Cramoisie       CHINA 

Crimson 

Superieure 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

H.P. 

White 

Goldfinch 

MULT.  SCAN. 

Yellow 

Gustave  Regis 

H.T. 

Yellow 

Inermis   Morlettii 

BOURSAULT 

Light  rosy  pink 

J.  B.  Clark 

H.T. 

Crimson 

Leuchtstern 

MULT.  SCAN. 

Pale    pink,     white 

eye 

Lady  Godlva 

WICH. 

Pale  blush,  deeper 

centre 

Pink  Pearl 

H.    BRIER. 

Pale  rose 

R6n6  Andre 

WICH. 

Saffron         yellow. 

shaded      orange 

red 

Shower  of  Gold 

WICH. 

Yellow 

Tausendschbn 

MULT.  SCAN. 

Rose    pink,    semi- 

|       (1,  H.Mr 

and  many  others. 

Some  of  the  best  Roses  to  grow  as  large 
free  bushes  are  : 


NAME. 

Ci  v--. 

CoLOUB. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer 
Gustave  Regis 
Griiss  an  Teplltz 
Trier 

Zlphirine  Drouhin 

Kl    OOfl  \ 
H.T. 
H.T. 
MULT.  SCAN. 

H.B. 

Silvery  rose 
Yellow 
Crimson 
Creamy    white, 
edged     fawn,     a 
truly     perpetual 
flowering  rose 
Bright        carmine 
pink.    thornleRS, 
sweetly  scented 
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ROSES    FOR    PERGOLAS,    ARCHES,    AND 
ARBOURS 

The  number  of  Roses  adapted  to  these 
purposes  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
of  late  years,  more  particularly  since  the 
importation  and  development  of  the  Wich- 
uraiana  Roses  and  their  hybrids. 

Good  as  the  Multiflora  scandens  (i.e.  the 
Crimson  Rambler)  class  is  for  most  of  these 
purposes,  when  rapid  growth  and  great 
length  or  height  are  required  the  Wichuraiana 
type  is  easily  first,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
generally  greater  elasticity  or  pliability  of 
their  stems.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
hardy  Ayrshires,  and  Semperflorens,  or  Ever- 
greens, the  somewhat  less  hardy  Noisettes 
and  Hybrid  Musks,  and  the  still  more  tender 
Boursaults,  of  which  Inermis  Morlettii  (or 
Madame  Sancy  de  Parabere,  with  which 
it  is  synonymous)  is  practically  the  only 
representative  now  grown. 

The  Pergola. — Before  proceeding  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  a  few  Roses  which  are  best 
fitted  for  the  various  purposes  already 
alluded  to,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  pergolas  and  other  structures 
of  the  kind.  These,  if  not  built  of  some 
permanent  material,  such  as  brick,  which 
seldom  looks  well,  are  best  constructed  of 
rough  stout  beams  or  posts  of  Oak,  Elm,  or 
Larch  ;  carefully  avoid  Poplar,  Willow,  and 
the  softer  woods,  they  decay  too  rapidly. 
Although  the  beams  and  posts  look  better  at 
first  with  the  bark  left  on,  it  is  really  advisable 
to  remove  this  at  once,  as  it  always  peels  off 
eventually,  and  whilst  remaining  on  it  gives 
harbourage  to  any  number  of  earwigs  and 
other  harmful  insects.  When  preparing  the 
posts  or  uprights  the  butt  ends  which  are  to 
be  fixed  in  the  ground  should,  if  possible,  be 
well  charred  by  fire,  and  then  tarred.  Tarring 
alone  will  suffice,  but  the  tar  should  be 
applied  more  than  once,  so  that  it  may  soak 
well  into  the  wood  and  then  be  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  upright  is  fixed  in  position  in 
the  soil. 

Creosote  is  generally  best  avoided  for 
this  purpose  ;  it  has  a  most  deleterious  effect 
upon  plant  life  in  general,  and  the  fumes 
rise  up  through  the  soil  for  a  long  time. 
Even  when  tar  is  used  the  roots  of  the  Roses 
should  be  kept  as  far  from  it  as  possible,  as 
tar  is  also  an  enemy  to  vegetable  life. 


A  pergola  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a 
covered  way,  and  should  lead  to  and  from 
somewhere  or  something,  or  it  may  partially 
surround  a  lawn,  as  a  cathedral  cloister  does, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  shelter  in  wet 
weather. 

Roses  grow  much  better  on  wood  than  on 
iron,  whatever  the  structure  may  be.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  the  iron  gets  too 
hot  in  hot  weather,  whilst  it  becomes  and 
keeps  too  cold  in  severe  weather.  Therefore, 
if  it  be  desired  to  use  iron  in  the  construction 
of  pergolas,  arbours,  fences,  etc.,  it  is  advisable 
to  attach  bamboo  canes,  rods,  or  laths  of 
wood  to  the  iron  work  so  that  the  Rose 
growths  will  come  in  contact  with  the  metal 
as  little  as  possible.  However,  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  do  this,  for  Roses 
are  seen  thriving  on  iron  supports. 

For  covering  pergolas,  arbours,  and  arch- 
wrays  the  following  are  some  of  the  best 
climbing  Roses :  all  are  of  very  free  growth 
and  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  blossom 
well  each  year. 


NAME. 

CLASS. 

COLOUR. 

Alister  Stella  Gray 

NOISETTE. 

Pale        yellow, 

deeper      centre, 

fragrant 

American  Pillar 

MULT.  SCAN. 

Clear     rose,     pink 

centre,        single 

flower,        glossy 

foliage 

Alberic  Barbier 

WICH. 

Yellow     buds    and 

creamy        white 

flowers 

Bennett's  Seedling, 

AYR. 

White,  fragrant 

or  thoresbyana 

Blush  Rambler 

MULT.  SCAN. 

Blush  rose,  clusters 

Dorothy  Perkins 

WICH. 

Rose     pink,     very 

free,  late  bloom- 

ing,   one   of   the 

very  best 

Excelsa 

WICH. 

Red,      flowers     in 

clusters,     vigor- 

ous and  late 

Gardenia 

WICH. 

Bright  yellow  bud. 

creamy       white 

blossoms,      very 

vigorous,  early 

Gerbe  Rose 

WICH. 

Pure     pink,     large 

flowers,      glossy 

foliage,          very 

sweet 

Gloire  de  Dijon 

TEA. 

Buff     to     salmon 

yellow,  vigorous, 

tea  scented 

Hiawatha 

AVICH. 

Rich    crimson, 

white     centre, 

single,          late  ; 

flowers     last     a 

very  long  time 
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NAME. 


CLASS. 


Leuchtstern 


Mme.  Alfred  Carriere         M.S. 


Reve  d'Or 


Sodenia  (new) 


(Turner's)  Crimson 
Rambler 

White  Dorothy 


MCLT.SCAX. 


COLOUR. 


Rose,  white  « M  . 
single,  slower  in 
growth  than  the 
others  men- 

tioned 

White  shaded 
blush,  very  fra- 
grant, flowers 
summer  and 
autumn 

Buff  yellow, 
vigorous,  flowers 
summer  and 
autumn 

Carmine,  vigorous 
in  growth,  late 
in  flowering 

Bright  crimson, 
rather  late, 
vigorous 

Occasionally 
spoiled  by  col- 
oured blossoms, 
late,  very 
vigorous 


There  are  many  other  climbers  that  will 
do  for  these  purposes,  but  none  better  than 
those  given  above. 

ROSES  UNDER  GLASS 
Comparatively  few  amateurs  appear  to 
cultivate  Roses  under  glass.  There  are 
several  reasons  which  may  account  for  this. 
Perhaps  the  first  and  foremost  is  the 
matter  of  expense.  Next  comes  the  fact 
that  until  lately  the  maintenance  of  a 
regular  supply  of  heat  was  troublesome  and 
exacting,  whilst  the  question  of  tenants' 
or  landlords'  fixtures  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence. There  are  probably  others,  but 
whatever  the  causes  be  which  militate 
against  the  acquisition,  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  glasshouses,  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
should  operate  to  prevent  so  many  people 
from  pursuing  so  interesting  a  recreation, 
and  from  enjoying  so  pure  and  deep  a 
pleasure.  Even  a  very  small  glasshouse, 
heated  or  unheated,  largely  extends  one's 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
lovely  flower  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  "go  in  for 
glass  "  in  the  expectation  of  growing  Roses 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  a  greenhouse 
of  the  span-roof  type — this  is  admittedly 
the  Ix'st  kind  for  tin-  purp«>-r.  Tin-  "  house  " 
should  stand  north  and  south,  so  that  the 


sun  gets  at  both  sides  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  It  should  be  simply  designed,  and 
be  as  light  as  possible,  but  should  have  roller 
blinds,  be  ventilated  at  the  top,  and  have 
side  ventilation  also.  If  the  house  is  small, 
the  roof  ought  to  be  movable,  or  have 
sashes  the  full  depth  of  the  roof,  either 
sliding  or  opening  on  hinges,  and  if  the 
house  is  large  the  roof  should  be  movable 
in  section,  so  that  the  glass  top  can  be  taken 
off  in  hot  weather,  and  the  roller  canvas 
used  instead. 

An  Inexpensive  and  Useful  House 
can  be  had  about  18  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high.  One  30  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high,  would  be  an  ideal 
house  for  our  purpose,  but  even  the  very 
smallest  structure  will  largely  increase  one's 
opportunities  and  pleasures.  The  larger  of 
the  houses  mentioned  above  could  have  a 
central  staging  5i  feet  wide  and  3  feet  in 
height,  and  a  side  staging  2i  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  high — this  to  allow  for  the  lowness  of 
the  roof  at  the  sides,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  roof  should  be  "  high-pitched." 

If  the  house  be  of  fair  size,  artificial  heat 
will  probably  be  arranged  for,  and  if  stages 
for  pots  are  used  instead  of  beds  for  planting 
out,  the  hot-water  pipes  will  probably  run 
alongside  the  paths,  in  which  case  an  addi- 
tional row  under  each  staging  is  an  advantage. 
Under  glass  Roses  may  be  planted  out  in 
beds  or  grown  in  pots.  It  is  a  moot  point 
which  is  the  better  method,  but  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  more  popular. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  planting-out 
system  is  perhaps  in  the  watering,  which 
gives  far  less  trouble.  If  grown  in  this 
way  the  plants  need  an  abundance  of  air  in 
the  summer. 

If  the  Roses  are  grown  in  pots  the  initial 
expense  is  considerable,  unless  the  plants 
are  potted  from  the  home  garden  and  such 
have  the  great  advantage  of  l>eing  supplied 
with  strong  active  roots.  October  is  the 
best  month  for  doing  this  work.  Strong, 
healthy  bushes  should  be  chosen,  and  put 
in  8-inch  pots  in  well  prepared  soil.  This 
soil  is  best  made  by  stacking  turf  and  manure 
in  alternate  layers,  and  allowing  the  heap 
of  material  to  weather  for  about  twelve 
months  before  using  it.  When  this  material 
is  dug  down  and  prepared  for  use  a  little 
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broken  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  it ; 
good  turfy  soil  is  essential  to  success.  The 
roots  of  the  Rose  bushes  should  be  cut  back 
to  5  or  6  inches  or  less,  and  the  shoots 
shortened  to  a  foot  or  so,. 

Some  General  Directions. — Plant  the 
bushes  firmly,  and  add  a  dusting  of  bone- 
meal  just  before  putting  on  the  last  of  the 
soil.  The  pot  must  not  be  filled  to  the 
rim,  a  little  space  is  left  for  watering  pur- 
poses. After  this  the  pots  are  plunged,  or 
planted,  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position  out 
of  doors.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is 
.given,  and  then  the  pots  are  completely 
covered  with  ashes.  In  March  the  plants 
are  pruned  to  6  inches  or  so,  and  towards 
the  end  of  May  they,  still  in  their  pots,  are 
removed  from  a  sheltered  to  an  open  position, 
and  though  still  kept  in  ashes  these  should 
no  longer  be  put  over  the  soil  in  the  pots. 
They  are  placed  2  or  3  feet  apart,  and  the 
soil  is  kept  fairly  damp.  £uch  Roses  will 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  in  December 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  an 
unheated  glasshouse.  The  plants  should 
be  pruned  (in  the  second  and  subsequent 
years)  in  late  January  or  in  early  February, 
and  ought  then  to  be  placed  in  a  heated 
house,  unless  heat  can  be  supplied  where  they 
are.  At  first  the  temperature  must  not 
exceed  45°  to  50°  at  night,  and  55°  by  day. 
As  growth  progresses  it  may  be  increased  to 
55°  by  night,  and  60°  by  day. 

The  plants  should  be  staked,  and  the 
growths  tied  out  as  becomes  necessary,  and 
as  seems  advisable.  Do  not  over-water 
early  on,  but  give  a  plentiful  supply  later 
in  the  season.  Syringe  freely  in  bright 
weather  with  an  upturned  syringe  so  as  to 
get  well  under  the  leaves.  This  keeps  red 
spider  away.  When  the  buds  come,  if  the 
plants  look  strong  and  healthy,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  about  twice  a  week. 
Do  not  give  the  manure  before  buds  show 
or  you  may  get  growth  and  foliage  instead  of 
flowers.  Do  not  continue  to  supply  the 
manure  after  the  buds  show  colour. 

Liquid  Manure  much  used  by  nursery- 
men for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  two 
parts  fresh  cow  manure  and  one  part  soot. 
It  is  made  as  follows,  a  coarse  bag  of  loose 
porous  material  is  obtained,  or  a  "  Maiden's 
Infuser,"  bucket  shaped,  and  into  this  is 


put  two  pecks  of  fresh  cow  manure  and  one 
peck  of  fresh  soot.  The  bag  or  infuser  is 
then  hung  in  rain-water  in  a  cask  holding 
about  36  gallons,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  manure  is  ready  for  use.  To  a  quantity 
of  this  liquid  an  equal  quantity  of  rain- 
water is  added,  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
strength  or  weakness. 

I  fear  the  process  described  will  appear 
to  be  a  very  slow  one  to  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  who  is  impatient  to  have  his  house 
full  of  blossom.  A  thing  worth  having  is 
worth  waiting  for,  but,  if  expense  be 
no  obstacle,  the  impatient  one  can  have 
what  he  desires  without  all  this  delay 
by  purchasing  plants  in  pots  from  nur- 
serymen. 

Roses  under  glass  like  a  fair  amount  of 
ventilation,  but  dislike  draughts.  Draughts 
and  damp  often  bring  on  attacks  of 
mildew. 

Errors  in  Watering  are  a  common  cause 
of  ill-health  in  Roses.  When  you  water, 
water  well,  and  then  leave  the  plants  alone 
until  the  pots  ring  when  sharply  tapped  with 
a  stick — a  fairly  heavy  stick  is  the  best  to  use. 

Paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  mixture 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk  ;  this 
helps  to  keep  down  mildew.  The  best  remedy 
for  mildew  in  glasshouses  is  probably  the 
regular  use  of  "  Campbell's  Vaporisers." 
In  this  way  sulphur  is  vaporised,  producing 
a  thick  mist  which  is  deposited  all  over  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants,  and  by  which 
the  mildew  spores  are  filled. 

Greenfly  can  be  kept  down  by  the  use 
of  fumigants.  "  Auto-shreds  "  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  these  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
heavy  smoke  created  is  effectual  in  destroying 
"  fly  "  of  all  kinds  and  even  leaf -mining 
maggots. 

As  climbing  Roses  in  large  glasshouses 
Marechal  Niel,  William  Allen  Richardson, 
and  Climbing  Niphetos  have  yet  to  be 
beaten.  All  are  good  and  most  beautiful. 
The  first  and  second  are  Noisettes,  and  the 
last-named  is  a  Tea. 

In  very  small  houses  Teas  and  the  smaller 
Hybrid  Teas  are  the  best  Roses  for  the 
amateur  to  grow,  such,  for  example,  as 
Lady  HiUmgdon,  Richmond,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Bridesmaid,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
and  A.  Hill  Gray. 
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INSECT    ENEMIES    AND    FRIENDS 

The  National  Rose  Society  furnish  the 
following  list  ot  insect  enemies  which  are 
injurious  to  Roses.  I  only  propose  to  deal 
here  with  a  few  of  the  commonest  and  the 
most  important,  as  insects  generally  are 
treated  fully  in  later  pages.  The  list  is  as 
follows :  Rose  beetle,  cockchafer,  summer 
chafer,  garden  chafer,  weevils,  rose  leaf- 
cutting  bee,  leaf-rolling  sawfly,  rc^  ''lug- 
worm,  rose  emphytus,  rose  shoot-borer 
sawfly,  vapourer  moth,  pale  tussock  moth, 
gold-tail  moth,  brown-tail  moth,  buff-tip 
moth,  dagger  moth,  winter  moth,  mottled 
umber  moth,  tortrix  moth  or  rose  maggot, 
brown  rose  grub,  rose  leaf  miner,  greenfly 
or  rose  aphides,  scale  insects,  scurvy  rose 
scale,  frog-hopper  or  cuckoo-spit  insect, 
rose  leaf-hopper,  thrips,  red  spider.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  larvae  of  the 
above-named  moths. 

Caterpillars  and  Grubs. — No  sooner 
have  the  young  Rose  leaves  begun  to  show 
green  in  early  spring  than  they  are  attacked 
by  caterpillars  and  grubs.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  hand-picking  is  the  best  pro- 
tection against  these  pests.  All  Rose  trees 
and  bushes  should  be  searched  every  day 
if  possible.  Whenever  any  of  the  foliage 
looks  thick  or  misshapen  an  immediate  ex- 
amination should  be  made.  It  is  generally 
best  to  squeeze  the  bunch  of  leaves  at  once 
firmly  (and  yet  not  so  severely  as  to  crush 
them),  or  the  enemy  will  slip  out  and  escape. 
The  leaves  are  then  carefully  opened  ;  if 
not  badly  damaged  they  may  be  left.  If 
thifi  is  not  done  nip  them  off  at  once,  other- 
wise they  are  noticed  over  and  over  again, 
and  are  nipped  each  time  for  safety. 

The  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  wash  on  the 
bushes  in  spring,  and  hellebore  powder  or 
wash  in  summer,  help  to  kill  grubs,  and  render 
the  foliage  uninviting  to  the  moths  for  egg- 
Laying  purposes.  To  make  the  lead  wash 
mix  1  oz.  of  arsenate  of  soda  (98  per  cent.) 
and  2J  oz.  of  arsenate  of  lead  (98  per  cent.) 
in  a  little  water,  then  add  soft  water  to  make 
10  gallons.  To  make  the  hellebore  wash 
mix  1  oz.  of  fresh  hellebore  powder  and  2  oz. 
of  flour  in  3  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  spray 
the  trees  and  bushes.  Preparations  of  helle- 
boro  are  sold  for  this  purpose. 

Greenfly  or  Aphis. — These  little  green 


and  brown  insects  are  commonest  and  most 
numerous  of  all  insect  pests  that  attack 
Rose  bushes.  Some  years,  for  reasons  un- 
known, we  seem  to  escape  their  attacks 
almost  entirely,  whilst  in  other  years  they 
simply  swarm.  The  favourite  lodgment  is 
the  tip  of  a  young  juicy  shoot ;  unless  checked 
they  will  cover  some  inches  of  this.  It  is 
to  the  Rose  grower's  advantage  that  they 
are  easily  seen  and  easily  crushed.  The 
simplest  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  take 
a  basin  of  water,  dip  the  finger  and  thumb 
therein,  and  then  gently  squeeze  the  insects 
on  the  shoot.  This  can  be  done  without 
injuring  the  shoot,  and  the  insects  can  be 
washed  off  the  fingers  into  the  water  before 
proceeding  to  repeat  the  process.  One 
squeeze  is  not  sufficient ;  one  must  work 
right  round  the  shoot  and  up  and  down  it. 
It  is  better  to  begin  low  down  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  manipulate  the  fingers  so 
as  to  catch  the  insects  which  fall  from  the 
higher  parts.  Skilfully  performed  this  opera- 
sion  will  let  few  escape,  but  those  that  do 
escape,  if  they  fall  to  the  ground,  immediately 
go  to  the  stem  and  climb  up  again.  Green- 
fly can  be  kept  down  in  this  way,  but  those 
who  dislike  the  procedure  can  dip  the  tips 
in  a  wash  or  can  spray  the  bushes,  though 
this  spraying  cannot  well  be  performed  when 
the  bushes  are  full  of  blossom. 

Hand -syringing  with  plain  water  is  often 
recommended,  but  I  have  never  known  it 
really  effectual.  If  the  flies  are  knocked  off 
they  are  seldom  killed,  but  return  to  the 
bushes  and  often  seem  worse  than  ever. 

Paraffin  and  soap  emulsions  are  generally 
made  too  strong,  and  I  have  seen  far  more 
harm  than  good  follow  their  use ;  not  in- 
frequently the  foliage  is  scorched,  and  some- 
times killed.  If  a  paraffin  emulsion  be  used, 
it  should  be  followed  by  a  syringing  the  next 
day  with  plain  water  (rain-water  for  choice) 
to  wash  off  both  the  soap  and  the  dead 
insects. 

Soft  soap  and  quassia  make  a  wash  that 
is  both  safe  and  effectual.  The  proportions 
are  1  Ib.  of  the  best  soft  soap  to  25  gallons 
of  water  and  2$  Ib.  of  quassia  chips.  To 
make  a  small  quantity  for  an  ordinary 
suburban  garden,  the  proportions  are  1  £  oz. 
to  2  oz.  of  soap,  2}  gallons  of  water,  and 
4  oz.  of  quassia  chips. 
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To  make  the  wash,  boil  a  pan  of  water 
and  dissolve  the  soap  in  the  boiling  water. 
The  quassia  chips  must  be  boiled  or  kept 
simmering  for  10  or  12  hours,  and  enough 
water  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the 
chips  covered.  Every  now  and  then  the 
extract  (that  is,  the  liquid  in  the  saucepan) 
may  be  strained  off  and  poured  into  the  soft 
soap  which  has  been  dissolved,  and  should 
be  well  stirred  into  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
business  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
quantity  before  mentioned.  All  things  con- 
sidered, I  think  most  people  will  prefer  to 
buy  this  wash  ready  prepared,  and  it  is  not 
expensive. 

It  is  necessary  to  spray  with  this  extract 
two  days  following,  otherwise  it  is  probable 
that  only  the  old  flies  will  be  killed,  and  that 
sufficient  young  flies  will  have  escaped  to 
form  new  colonies. 

Several  of  the  proprietary  washes  effect 
the  desired  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the 
above  recipe — Abol,  for  example. 

Ants. — It  is  better  to  destroy  these  when 
they  appear  in  the  Rose  garden,  as  they 
carry  aphides  about.  Boiling  water  poured 
in  their  haunts  is  recommended,  or  there  is 
a  special  ant-destroyer  called  Ballykinrain, 
to  be  obtained  from  seedsmen. 

Frog-hopper  (Guckoo-spit).  —  Syringe 
hard  with  plain  water,  and  follow  this  by 
syringing  with  a  nicotine  wash.  Where 
the  number  of  Rose  bushes  and  trees  is 
small,  hand-picking  is  the  best  cure. 

Thrips. — Keeping  the  plants  well  watered 
helps  to  guard  against  attacks  of  these  annoy- 
ing midges.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  end  on, 
to  the  lineal  inch.  Syringing  with  tobacco 
wash  is  almost  the  only  remedy,  unless  one 
can  cover  the  bushes  tent  fashion  and 
fumigate  them,  which  is  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  dealing  with  these  pests. 

Insect  Friends. — By  way  of  friends  the 
Rose  grower  can  count  on  ladybirds,  hover 
flies,  ichneumon  flies,  and  lace- wing  flies. 
The  ladybirds  and  their  larvae  both  feed 
upon  aphides.  The  hover  flies  drop  their 
eggs  among  the  pests  ;  these  eggs  hatch  out 
into  maggots,  green,  grey,  or  reddish  in 
colour,  which  devour  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
The  ichneumon  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  aphides,  the  resulting  maggots  feed- 
ing upon  their  hosts.  The  lace-wing  flies, 


which  have  gauze  or  lace-like  wings  and 
golden  eyes,  lay  their  eggs  on  long  thin 
stalks  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  which  they 
attach  to  the  leaves.  The  larvae  which 
hatch  out  from  the  eggs  have  large  jaws,  and 
prey  upon  aphides  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

Diseases  and  Their  Remedies. — Un- 
doubtedly the  disease  that  gives  most  trouble 
to  the  amateur  Rose  grower,  and  does  most 
harm  to  his  plants,  is  the  dreaded  mildew. 
The  word  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
"  meal-dew,"  so  called  from  its  appearance. 

Mildew  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  and  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  some  years  than  others. 
The  attacks  seem  worse  in  hot,  dry  weather 
than  in  very  wet,  cold  seasons.  There  are 
scientific  reasons  for  this.  The  disease  is 
generally  at  its  worst  in  warm,  muggy,  damp, 
but  not  wet  summers.  Some  gardens, 
generally  those  in  the  open  country  and  not 
surrounded  by  other  gardens,  often  escape 
the  disease  season  after  season.  Spraying 
in  mid-winter,  from  mid-January  to  mid- 
February,  with  sulphate  of  copper  or  formal- 
dehyde helps  largely  to  keep  the  disease  in 
check,  but  sulphide  of  potassium,  also 
known  as  liver  of  sulphur,  in  solution  and 
sprayed  on  the  bushes  and  trees  from  time 
to  time  seems  to  be  both  a  cure  and  a  pre- 
ventive. Sulphide  of  potassium  is  an  evil- 
smelling  substance,  and  if  used  under  glass 
will  discolour  paint. 

The  quantities  given  for  this  solution  vary 
amazingly.  Even  the  National  Rose  Society 
errs  in  this  respect,  as  on  page  22  of  its 
most  useful  little  handbook,  "  Enemies  of 
the  Rose,"  it  says  use  "  1  oz.  dissolved 
in  5  gallons  of  rain-water,"  whilst  on  page 
93  it  says  "  for  Roses  no  more  than  1  oz. 
should  be  used  to  10  gallons  of  water," 
a  difference  of  100  per  cent,  of  water.  In 
various  other  books  and  guides  the  propor- 
tion is  given  as  "  £  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water," 
"  1  oz.  to  2  or  3  gallons,"  and  so  on. 

Personally  I  have  used  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  many  times  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water,  with 
only  good  results.  I  have  never  made  a 
weaker  solution  than  1  oz.  to  5  gallons  of 
water  for  the  most  tender  young  leaves,  and 
no  harm  has  ever  resulted  so  far  as  I  could 
see.  None  the  less,  it  is  always  better,  if 
one  must  err,  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 
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In  the  case  of  people  to  whom  the  cost 
does  not  matter  I  should  recommend  Mo- 
Effic,  which  I  have  found  wonderfully 
effectual.  I  have  had  good  results  also 
from  Abol  and  V  2  K  fluid.  A  new  cure 
called  Serum  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by 
those  who  have  used  it. 

Red  Rust. — This  disease  is  common  to 
both  cultivated  and  wild  Roses.  It  shows 
in  the  form  of  spots  or  patches  on  the  leaves 
and  on  the  wood. 

In  dealing  with  this  and  other  fungoid 
diseases  it  is  best  to  burn  fallen  leaves  and 
cuttings  or  prunings  as  soon  as  possible. 
Indeed,  if  there  has  been  much  disease  it  is 
wise  about  December  to  cut  all  leaves  off 
the  bushes  with  scissors  or  shears  and  to  burn 
tht'in.  The  next  season  the  Roses  should  l>e 
sprayed  early  \\  ith  a  good  fungicide.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  affected  wood  will  probably 
be  cut  away  at  pruning  time  and  burnt. 

Black  Spot. — This  is  a  highly  injurious 
disease,  and  should  be  stamped  out  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  appearance  has  been 
noticed.  It  shows  as  black-looking  spots 
or  blotches,  as  the  name  indicates.  The 
Ir.-ive*  drop  off  when  the  attack  is  severe, 
and  consequently  what  should  be  dormant 
buds  are  developed  by  the  plant  to  keep  up 
a  .-upply  of  the  needed  foliage.  Here  again 
all  leaves  and  prunings  should  be  burnt, 
and  the  plants  regularly  sprayed  with  a 
fungicide.  Where  possible  the  affected 
bushes  should  be  transplanted  to  new  ground 
in  the  autumn. 

Rose-Leaf  Scorch.  —  This  is  another 
disease  common  to  wild  as  well  as  cultivated 
I {•>-••<.  Treat  bushes  and  soil  with  formal- 
dehyde or  sulphate  of  copper  in  mid-winter, 
iKirn  all  leaves  and  prunings,  and  use 
fungicides  in  spring  and  summer. 

Canker. — This  is  now  understood  to  be 
the  result  of  budding  or  grafting  a  weak 
seion  on  a  strong  stock  or  a  strong  scion  on 
a  weak  stock,  so  that  too  much  or  too  little 
sap,  and  consequently  food,  is  supplied  to 
the  Rose  by  its  foster-parent.  The  theory 
sounds  reasonable,  and  if  the  true  cause  has 
now  been  discovered  it  ought  not  to  prove 
very  difficult  to  prevent  the  disease  in  the 
future.  One  can  do  nothing  except  cut 
away  the  diseased  parts  and  paint  the  cut 
portion  with  Stockholm  tar. 


Washes  Recommended. — Formaldehyde, 
a  cure  for  black  spot  and  other  fungoid 
diseases,  was  strongly  recommended  for  the 
purpose  by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Waddell,  whose 
paper  on  this  treatment  was  published  in 
the  National  Rose  Society's  "  Rose  Annual  " 
for  1913.  It  is  there  stated  that  formal- 
dehyde can  be  applied  safely  to  any  Rose 
foliage  when  diluted  to  a  strength  of  an 
eighth  per  cent.,  i.e.  1  tablespoonful  of  the 
commercial  formaldehyde  of  40  per  cent,  to 
1  gallon  of  soft  water.  He  adds  that  double 
this  strength  may  be  used  in  winter.  The 
substance  mixes  readily  with  water  and  is 
inexpensive.  It  should  be  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  and  be  sprayed  on 
the  soil  as  well  as  on  the  plants.  It  is  better 
to  use  it  when  the  atmosphere  is  still  and 
cool,  and  when  the  soil  is  friable  and  moist, 
but  not  sodden.  It  should  not  be  used  when 
the  weather  is  windy  and  the  soil  dry. 

Do  not  syringe  or  spray  with  fungicides 
during  brilliant  sunshine  ;  scorching  is  the 
result.  Weak  solutions  should  be  used  for 
spraying  in  spring ;  the  full  or  summer 
strength  should  be  used  only  when  the 
foliage  has  become  toughened  with  age  and 
exposure. 

HOW    ROSES    ARE    INCREASED 

Roses  are  naturally  self-fertilising,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  "  cross-fertilisation  " 
— that  is,  the  fertilising  of  one  Rose  with 
pollen  from  another  Rose,  even  from  one 
of  the  same  variety — produces  stronger  and 
healthier  progeny.  Hybridising  is  the  cross- 
ing of  different  sorts  by  fertilising  the  flower 
of  one  with  pollen  from  the  flower  of  another. 
Hybridisation  is  often  produced  naturally, 
of  course,  through  the  agency  of  insects,  of 
wind,  or  by  accident. 

The  cross-fertilisation,  for  example,  of  a 
red  Rose  with  pollen  from  a  yellow  Rose, 
or  vice  versa,  or  of  a  white  Rose  with  pollen 
from  a  red  or  yellow  one,  and  so  on,  is 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
Rose  of  a  new  shade  of  colour  and  possess- 
ing other  individual  peculiarities.  It  is  thus 
that  the  growing  multitude  of  ncu  I{«>-r> 
is  created.  But  this  is  not  the  simple  matter 
that  it  appears  as  one  reads  or  hears  about 
it.  In  practice  it  needs  great  skill,  and  the 
work  can  seldom  bo  performed  successfully 
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in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
A  glasshouse  provided  with  heating  appar- 
atus is  necessary. 

Gross-fertilisation  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pollen  is  taken  from  the  anthers 
of  the  Rose  blossom  which  is  to  act  as  one 
parent,  and  is  carefully  deposited  on  the 
stigmas  of  the  Rose  blossom  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  seed  parent.  It  is  better  to 
use  some  instrument  such  as  a  camel-hair 
brush,  but  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  will  do. 
Before  this  operation  is  performed — in  fact 
directly  the  flower  which  is  to  be  the  seed 
parent  has  begun  to  open — all  the  petals 
must  be  pulled  off  from  this  flower,  so  that 
the  stamens,  which  include  the  anthers,  may 
be  removed  to  prevent  self-fertilisation. 
If  the  fertilisation  be  successful,  pods  will 
form,  swell,  and  eventually  ripen  if  sufficient 
heat  be  maintained  in  the  house.  The  seed 
obtained  from  the  pods  is  sown  in  December, 
and  when  the  little  plants  have  grown  to 
some  size,  buds  are  taken  from  them  and 
inserted  under  the  bark  of  brier  seedlings, 
or  cuttings,  or  of  some  other  foster -parent. 

These  grow  and  eventually  blossom,  and 
then  it  is  seen  and  known  for  the  first  time 
whether  a  valuable  new  variety  of  Rose  has 
been  created,  or  whether  all  the  time,  trouble 
and  expense  have  been  wasted.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  latter  is  more  commonly  the 
result,  and  I  note  that  Mr.  Alexander  Dick- 
son,  of  Belfast  (than  whom  probably  nobody 
knows  more  with  regard  to  this  matter),  says 
that  he  and  his  brother  consider  that  the 
percentage  of  new  Roses  that  would  be 
considered  really  first-rate  works  out  at 
only  about  -5  per  cent.,  or  one  plant  in 
two  hundred,  and  that  the  plants  have  to 
be  tested  from  five  to  seven  years  before 
they  consider  it  safe  to  issue  them  to  the 
public. 

Such  a  statement  from  such  an  authority 
shows  that  only  a  plucky,  clever,  intelligent, 
and  extremely  persevering  amateur  should 
undertake  this  work.  There  are  men,  I 
know,  to  whom  this  warning  or  advice  will 
act  only  as  a  spur  or  inducement  to  under- 
take the  work,  and  if  they  possess  the 
qualifications  mentioned  above,  I  trust  they 
will  be  successful,  but  if  unsuccessful,  they 
will  at  least  learn  something  which  will  not 
lessen  their  respect  for  the  men  who  are 


performing  this  work  with  such  wonderful 
success — men  with  both  a  natural  and  a 
cultivated  perception  of  beauty  of  form  and 
with  an  acute  sense  of  colour — men  like  the 
Dicksons,  the  M'Gredys,  M.  Fernet  Ducher, 
and  Herr  Lambert. 

Stocks  for  Roses. — Of  these  there  are 
many  kinds.  For  standards  the  stocks  used 
are  generally  long  stems  of  Brier  or  Rosa 
Rugosa  (Japanese  Brier)  which  have  been 
cut  back  in  spring  to  the  desired  height. 

The  dwarf  stocks  most  generally  used  are 
Seedling  Brier,  Cutting  Brier,  Manetti  and 
Rugosa,  but  De  la  Grifferaie,  Rosa  laxa, 
Polyantha,  and  possibly  others  are  some- 
times used,  though  mostly  for  special  reasons 
and  for  special  purposes.  At  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  British  and  Irish  Rose 
growers  use  principally  the  Seedling  Brier 
as  being  the  best  all-round  stock,  but  Rugosa 
stocks  seem  to  be  growing  in  favour,  and  are 
largely  used  on  the  Continent.  Rosa  laxa 
is  said  to  be  especially  suitable  for  light  soil, 
and  readers  having  ground  of  this  character 
should  try  a  few  Roses  on  the  laxa  stock. 

Budding  Roses. — This  is  best  carried 
out  in  early  July  for  standard,  and  in  late 
July  for  dwarf  stocks.  A  light  touch,  a 
steady  hand,  and  a  clear  eye  are  needed  in 
the  performance  of  this  work. 

In  the  case  of  standards  budding  is 
simplicity  itself,  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  the  removal  of  a  few  thorns  from  two 
of  the  side  growths  of  the  previous  season's 
wood  at  the  required  height.  The  shoots 
or  growths  to  be  budded  should  be  about  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  or  thicker,  and  the 
bud  should  be  inserted  as  near  to  the  base 
of  the  shoot,  that  is  as  near  to  the  main 
stem,  as  it  can  be  placed.  Details  as  to 
making  incisions  in  the  bark,  etc.,  are  given 
in  the  description  of  budding  dwarf  stocks 
which  follows. 

When  Budding  Dwarf  Stocks  it  is 
necessary  first  to  remove  the  soil  at  the  base 
of  the  stem — the  "  collar,"  as  it  is  often  called, 
this  being  the  portion  of  the  stem  imme- 
diately above  the  roots.  This  part  is  then 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  or  a  piece  of  sacking 
until  clean.  The  buds  it  is  intended  to  insert 
should  be  obtained  from  a  shoot  that  has 
just  flowered  and  is  in  ripe  condition,  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  thorns  rub 
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off  easily.  The  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  the  thorns  from  the  side,  of  course,  in 
which  way  they  are  easily  removed  without 
risk  of  hurt  to  the  operator.  The  buds 
nearest  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  not  be 
used  as  a  rule,  but  nice,  plump,  healthy- 
looking  buds  from  lower  down,  though  these 
•Jiust  not  have  "  started  " — they  must  be 
"dormant."  The  lower  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalks must  be  left  on  to  provide  a  means 
of  holding  the  buds.  The  shoots  can  then 
be  placed  in  water  until  wanted,  though  it 
is  better  not  to  leave  them  there  more  than 
an  hour  or  so. 

To  transfer  the  buds  to  the  stock  or 
foster-parent,  first  an  incision  little  more 
than  an  inch  long  is  made  lengthwise  in  the 
bark  of  the  stock,  then  a  cross-cut  is  made 
at  the  top  of  this  lengthwise  cut  forming  a 
figure  like  the  letter  T.  Be  careful  only  to 
cut  through  the  bark  And  not  into  the 
"  wood  "  of  the  plant.  At  this  point  a  bud 
is  removed  from  one  of  the  stalks  by  cutting 
from  a  point  4  inch  to  1  inch  above  the  bud 
to  a  point  from  J  inch  to  £  inch  below  it. 
It  is  better  to  remove  the  thin  piece  of  wood 
adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  piece  of  bark, 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  If 
the  "  wood "  be  taken  out,  be  extremely 
carefcil  not  to  pull  out  with  it  the  little 
green  germ  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head 
which  lies  in  the  bud  of  which  it  forms  the 
vital  part.  If  when  the  "  wood  "  has  been 
removed  there  is  a  hole  or  hollow  beneath 
the  eye  or  bud  on  the  inside  of  the  bark, 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  bud  growing ;  it 
should  be  thrown  away  and  another  trial 
should  be  made.  Presuming  the  "  wood  " 
to  have  been  successfully  removed  without 
damaging  the  bud,  the  thin  shield  of  bark 
containing  the  bud  is  held  by  the  stump  of 
leaf-stalk,  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  at  the 
incision  is  raised  by  working  the  thin  ivory 
end  of  the  budding  knife  under  it,  and  thus 
lifting  it  up.  If  the  sap  is  rising  freely,  tin- 
bark  will  lift  easily  (if  not,  it  is  no  use  going 
on  with  the  business) ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
shield  of  bark  containing  the  bud  is  inserted 
at  the  cross-cut,  and  then  slipped  down 
into  position.  When  it  is  properly  seated, 
any  bark  protruding  from  the  cross-cut  at 
the  top  is  cut  off  cleanly,  after  which  the 
bud  is  tied  into  position  with  raffia,  bass, 


worsted,  or  soft  cotton  such  as  is  used  for 
tallow  candle-wicks.  The  late  Rev.  H. 
Honywood  d'Ombrain  held  very  strongly 
that  this  last-named  material  was  far  and 
away  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

When  tying  be  careful  not  to  cover  the 
bud  itself.  In  about  a  month  the  ties  may 
be  removed,  and  if  the  bud  then  looks  plump 
and  rather  red  it  has  "  taken,"  and  the  tying 
process  must  be  repeated,  but  the  ties  should 
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How  Roses  are  budded. 


be  left  slacker  than  before.  Should  the  bud 
be  dead  when  examined,  another  can  be  in- 
serted at  once  if  the  season  be  not  too  far 
advanced. 

In  February  the  shoots  or  branches  of  the 
standards  which  were  budded  should  l>e 
cut  back,  leaving  at  least  one  eye  (to  leave 
two  is  better)  beyond  the  "  bud."  This  eye 
is  left  to  keep  the  sap  flowing,  so  that  the 
bud  may  l>e  properly  fed,  but  in  May  the 
branch  should  l>e  cut  back  to  the  bud. 

Dwarf  stocks  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
bud  in  February  or  early  March.  Be  careful 
to  do  this  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  clean- 
cutting  secateurs,  as  if  the  wood  close  to 
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the  bud  is  crushed  or  cracked  the  rain 
gets  in  and  rots  the  wood,  with  disastrous 
results.  When  the  bud  has  begun  to  grow 
freelv,  a  stick  or  a  cane  should  be  fixed  near 
by,  so  that  the  shoot  which  grows  from  the 
bud  may  be  tied  to  it.  This  protects  the 
bud  from  the  danger  of  being  bkm-n  out, 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence  when  this  pre- 
caution has  been  neglected.  Some  similar 


How  a  Rose  cutting  is         The    depth   at   which        The  wrong  way  to  put 
formed.  the  cutting  should  in  cuttings, 

be  inserted 


Correct  methods  of  inserting  Rose  cuttings. 


protection    can    be    arranged    for    buds    on 

standards. 

Grafting  is  of  little  use  to  amateurs,  and 

is  really  only  practised  by  trade  growers  in 

special  cases  and  for  special  purposes.     Glass 

and  heat  are  necessary. 

Layering     is    extremely    simple.     It    is 

used  chiefly  for  getting  "  own-root  "  plants 

of  climbers,  such  as  Wichuraianas,  whose 
thin  and  flex- 
ible growths 
lend  them- 
selves to  this 
method  of  in- 
crease. The 
plan  generally 
pursued  is  to 
cut  partly 
through  a 
growtli  and 
then  to  carry 
the  cut  along 
the  middle  of 
the  woo  d, 
making  a 
''  t  ong  u  e," 
after  which 
the  growth  is 
carefully  bent 
back  and  up- 
wards at  this 
point.  This 
cut  is  kept 
open  by  put- 
ting into  it  a 
piece  of  stone, 
brick,  slate, 
or  some  sub- 
stance which 
will  effect  the 
purpose  ar.d 
will  not  rot. 
A  hole  or  nar- 
row trench  is 
made  in  the 
soil,  and  the 
shoot  is  put 
in  this  and 
pegged  down ; 
the  portion  of 
the  shoot  be- 
yond the  cut 
is  brought 
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up  fairly  straight,  and  is  tied  to  a  cane 
or  other  support.  Roots  are  soon  thrown 
out,  thus  forming  a  new  plant,  which  can 
be  detached  from  the  parent  in  autumn 
and  planted  out  permanently. 

Roses  from  Cuttings.— Many  Roses  can 
be  grown  on  their  own  roots  quite  easily  if 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  open  garden  in 
the  autumn.  When  scant  care  is  taken  of 
such  cuttings  and  they  are  left  to  their  own 
devices,  they  seem  often  to  do  best.  It  is 
generally  considered  advisable  to  have 
"  heels  "  of  old  wood  on  the  growths  planted 
out,  but  simple  cuttings  will  root  without 
this ;  the  cut  in  such  cases  should  be  just 
below  a  joint  or  eye.  As  a  rule,  cuttings  are 
from  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  so  in  length. 
Firm,  well-ripened  wood  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  three-fourths  of  the  cuttings  should 
be  under  the  soil.  The  tips  and  all  leaves, 
save  three  or  four  at  the  top  of  each  shoot, 
should  be  cut  off.  Some  people  cut  even 
these  few  leaves  in  half,  but  I  do  not  find 
that  this  is  necessary.  The  cuttings  are 
planted  in  a  trench  which  has  a  layer  of  sand — 
silver  sand  for  choice — at  the  bottom,  and 
the  bases  of  the  cuttings  should  rest  on  this. 
The  cuttings  must  be  planted  firmly,  that 
is  to  say,  the  soil  should  be  well  trodden 
around  them.  After  severe  weather  this 
treading  in  should  be  repeated,  as  hard  frost 
is  liable  to  raise  the  cuttings  in  the  soil. 
The  use  of  bell-glasses  or  cloches  helps  the 
cuttings  to  root  rapidly. 

Spring-planted  Cuttings  seldom  do  well 
unless  grown  in  heat,  though  they  some- 
times succeed  in  the,  open,  but  autumn, 
almost  late  autumn,  is,  beyond  all  question, 
the  best  time  to  plant  them. 

The  fact  that  professional  growers  never 
push  the  sale  of  "  own-root  "  Roses,  and 
seldom  or  never  advertise  such  Roses  for 
sale,  may  be  taken  as  proof  positive  that 
such  plants  are  not  so  easily,  quickly,  and 
cheaply  raised  as  budded  plants.  An  addi- 
tional reason  may  be  that  by  no  means  all 
Roses  do  well  on  their  own  roots.  None  the 
less,  I  feel  some  surprise  that  climbing  Roses 
are  not  more  generally  sold  in  this  form,  as 
most  of  them  do  particularly  well  on  their 
own  roots,  and  their  owner  is  never  worried 
by  "suckers,"  all  growth  being  true  Rose 
growth.  Then,  if  by  any  mischance  the 


plant  should  be  severely  injured  or  even 
killed  down  to  the  ground  level  by  severe 
frosts,  new  growth  springs  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity  and  the  damage  is  soon  made  good. 

NOTES    AND    NOTIONS 

Planting  in  heavy,  wet  clay  in  bleak 
districts  is  better  deferred  until  spring,  as 
the  Roses,  if  planted  in  autumn,  have 
little  chance  of  getting  well  rooted,  and  so 
are  likely  to  be  killed  by  severe  weather 
and  the  effect  of  constant  rain.  In  spring 
the  plants  have  got  safely  past  the  worst 
dangers,  whilst  rooted  in  the  nursery,  and 
have  only  better  and  better  weather  to  look 
forward  to. 

©     ©     © 

Don't  fill  gaps  late  in  autumn  amongst 
Roses  planted  in  heavy,  wet  land.  If  the 
work  must  be  done  then,  better  take  up 
all  the  Roses  in  the  bed,  dig  the  whole  bed 
over,  plant  new  and  replant  old  bushes  at 
the  same  time.  If  holes  be  made  in  such 
land  here  and  there,  and  Roses  be  planted 
in  them,  such  holes  are  little  better  than 
death  traps,  as  they  hold  the  wet  like  minia- 
ture ponds,  and  the  wretched  Roses  have  a 
most  unhappy  time. 

©     ©     © 

When  pruning  Roses,  if  the  pith  looks 
brown  or  discoloured,  keep  on  cutting,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  the  wood  is  not  dis- 
coloured in  the  centre.  The  discoloration 
of  the  pith  is  usually  the  result  of  frost  on 
unripened  growth,  and  if  such  wood  be  left 
it  will  be  useless  and  will  eventually  die  back. 
©  ©  © 

If  a  brown  patch  appears  on  the  bark  of 
climbing  or  other  Roses,  and  if  this  patch 
make  a  complete  ring  round  the  stem,  shoot, 
or  branch,  the  wood  above  this  will  be  of  no 
use,  although  for  a  while  buds  may  break 
and  leaves  spring  out  above  this  mark.  In 
the  end  the  growth  will  die  back  to  this  dis- 
coloured ring,  so  all  the  wood  from  a  little 
below  the  mark  should  be  cut  away  at  once, 
right  down  to  healthy  pith. 
©  ©  © 

Tonks'  manure  is  a  most  useful  manure 
which  is  best  applied  to  the  soil  in  February. 
This  manure  was  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Tonks 
in  a  simple  but  distinctly  ingenious  way, 
which  consisted  in  burning  Rose  bushes,  and 
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then  analysing  the  substance  of  the  ashes 
remaining.  In  this  way  he  arrived  at  the 
following  formula  which,  in  consequence, 
is  considered  to  be  a  perfect  Rose  food  : 
superphosphate  of  lime,  12  parts  ;  nitrate  of 
potash,  10  parts ;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
2  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  ;  sulphate 
of  lime,  8  parts.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
the  mixture  should  be  scattered  on  each 
square  yard  of  surface  soil  and  should  then 
be  hoed  beneath  the  surface. 

©     ©     © 

Although  arches  and  pergolas  look  best 
made  of  stout  pieces  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Oak, 
and  Elm,  iron  structures  are  much  more 
enduring,  and  if  these  be  cleverly  hidden 
with  wood,  no  part  of  which  is  in  the  soil, 
the  wood  used  will  last  much  longer,  and 
will  not  only  look  better  than  the  metal, 
but  will  keep  the  Rose  growths  from  touch- 
ing the  iron,  and  it  is  better  for  them  that 
they  should  not  do  this. 
©  ©  © 

Seldom  do  Tea  Roses  need  pruning  in  the 
severe  way  we  generally  prune  H.P.'s.  Some 
growers  have  found  that  they  got  the  best 
results  by  pruning  severely  one  year,  and 
very  lightly  the  next.  Of  course  all  should 
not  be  treated  alike  in  the  same  season. 
©  ©  © 

When  Roses  that  have  been  ordered  are 
a  long  time  in  transit  the  bark  may  look 
somewhat  dry  and  crinkled  when  they  are 
delivered.  In  such  a  case  dig  a  trench 
6  inches  or  more  deep  in  the  garden,  lay 
the  plants  lengthwise  therein,  water  them 
well,  and  then  cover  them  with  soil,  leaving 
them  so  for  three  days  at  least,  but  not  moro 
than  a  week.  When  they  are  taken  out  any 
leaves  that  were  left  on  will  fall  off,  but 
the  bark  will  look  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
buds  nicely  plump.  Afterwards  plant  with- 
out delay. 

©     ©     © 

In  pruning  a  new  Rose  tree  or  bush 
don't  commence  to  cut  straight  away,  but 
pause  awhile,  look  the  l>n-h  urll  over,  and 
memorise  the  few  main  shoots  or  branches 
it  is  desired  to  retain  to  form  the  framework 
of  the  future  bush.  Having  selected  these, 
cut  all  else  away,  and  then  you  can  see 
clearly  how  and  where  to  shorten  the  chosen 
shoots  which  remain. 
21 


Although  it  is  better  to  burn  all  fallen 
leaves  so  as  to  destroy  any  disease  spores, 
germs,  etc.,  adhering  to  them,  this  is  not 
so  important  with  the  leaves  that  remain  on 
right  into  the  winter.  These  are  really 
healthy  leaves  or  they  would  not  remain  on 
the  bushes,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  they  had  better  share  the  common  fate 
with  their  unhealthy  and  fallen  brothers  and 
sisters. 

©     ©     © 

Roses  that  droop  are  better  grown  as 
standards  or  half-standards.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  admire  them  without  dis- 
comfort ;  the  flowers  themselves  do  not  get 
splashed  with  wet  soil,  and  their  drooping 
habit  becomes  almost  an  advantage  in  a 
wet  season,  as  the  rain  does  not  get  into  the 
blossoms  to  spoil  them,  but  runs  off  the 
outer  petals  like  it  does  off  an  umbrella. 
©  ©  © 

I  think  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Prince  who 
held  that  it  was  not  necessary,  when  planting, 
to  bury  the  point  at  which  the  Rose  is 
budded  on  the  stock,  in  the  case  of  H.P.'s  at 
any  rate.  That  it  is  not  quite  so  important 
as  is  often  stated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  standards  the  practice  is 
impossible,  the  junction  being  feet  above 
the  soil.  The  one  solid  advantage  of  thus 
covering  the  junction  is  that  the  Rose  can, 
and  generally  does,  throw  out  roots  of  its 
own,  thus  increasing  its  vitality  and  making 
it  more  or  less  independent  of  the  stock. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  Rose  is 
protected  from  cold  winds  and  frost  at  this 

vulnerable  point. 

©     ©     © 

If  climbing  Roses  have  a  good  supply  of 
new  growths  do  not  prune  all  to  one  length 
or  height,  and  if  the  growths  be  numerous, 
after  cutting  out  the  very  weak  ones,  prune 
the  next  weakest  quite  short,  the  stronger 
ones  to  a  point  half  or  two-thirds  up  the 
structure,  whilst  the  very  stout  and  toll  ones 
should  bo  retained  at  full  length.  This  is 
to  provide  bloom  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  arch,  pergola,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
©  ®  © 

Many  of  the  climbing  Roses,  such  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  look  well  in  the  open  garden 
on  tripods  made  of  stakes  or  bamboos, 
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particularly  if  they  can  be  allowed  room  to 
throw  out  a  lot  of  loose  waving  shoots 
growing  wild  and  untrained. 

©     ©     © 

Own-root  Roses  can  throw  out  new  shoots 
like  suckers  from  beneath  the  soil,  just  as 
wild  Roses  do.  Budded  Roses  can  only 
produce  new  shoots  from  basal  buds  and 
generally  from  points  above  the  soil.  The 
suckers  or  growths  thrown  up  by  the  own- 
root  Roses  have  a  valuable  habit  of  putting 
forth  roots,  thus  making  strong  growths 
which  are  soon  self-supporting. 

©     ©     © 

As  showing  that  mildew  is  largely  owing 
to  a  lack  of  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and 
to  semi -stagnation  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has 
been  noticed  that  in  those  parts  of  France 
which  have  no  hedges  there  is  no  mildew, 
whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  districts 
possessing  hedges.  In  connection  with  this 
statement  I  may  say  that  it  has  long  been 
recognised  that  excessive  protection  or 
coddling  makes  Roses  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  this  disease,  but  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  the  existence  or  absence  of 
hedges  to  have  made  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence as  that  stated. 

©     ©     © 

I  have  known  red,  yellow,  pink,  and  white 
Roses  all  budded  upon  the  same  stock,  but 
this  is  a  practice  hardly  to  be  commended. 
The  effect  is  unnatural,  and  to  me  bizarre 
and  unpleasing.  Some  may  like  it.  It 
always  causes  astonishment  in  those  who 
see  the  result  for  the  first  time,  but  I  trust 
it  will  never  become  a  fashion. 

©      ©     © 

When  tying  back  or  pegging  down  strong 
Rose  growths  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
them  fly  back  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them 
so  secure  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
doin^  so  later  on.  There  is  always  a  danger 
of  such  growths  "  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,"  and  a  blow  in  the  face  or  in  the  eye 
from  a  thorny  Rose  branch  is  not  without 
danger.  Be  particularly  careful  when  tying 
back  such  growths  to  arches  or  pergolas  over 
paths,  and  to  trellises  alongside  paths,  for 
the  reason  given  above.  Unless  they  are 
tied  securely  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
their  becoming  detached  in  windy  weather. 


It  is  no  longer  a  rule  without  exception 
to  cut  Exhibition  Roses  on  the  show  day 
itself  at  the  moment  when — 

"  Morning  in  the  bowl  of  night 
Has   flung    the   stone    that    puts    the  stars   to 
flight." 

In  fact  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
cut  them  the  evening  before,  and  to  float 
them  in  water  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  quantity 
of  water  thus  taken  up  helps  them  to  keep 
fresh  for  a  long  period. 

A    CONCISE    CALENDAR    FOR    ROSE 
GROWERS 

January 

If  not  already  done  earth  over  the  crowns  of 
Tea  and  any  other  tender  Roses. 

Trench  vacant  land,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the 
frost  to  pulverise. 

Make  a  stack  of  turf  and  cow  manure  in  alternate 
layers  to  provide  compost  for  another  year. 

Roses  for  unheated  greenhouses  may  now  be 
pruned. 

From  mid-January  to  mid-February  is  the  time 
to  syringe  or  spray  with  strong  winter  washes — 
sulphate  of  copper,  formaldehyde,  &c. 

February 

Planting  may  be  carried  out  during  open  weather 
and  manuring  done  on  heavy  soils.  Tonk's  manure 
can  now  be  applied. 

Dwarf  stocks  should  be  planted  for  summer 
budding. 

First  growths  from  the  bud  on  standards  should 
be  cut  back  to  an  eye  or  two  above  the  bud.  Newly 
budded  dwarfs  should  be  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
buds. 

Cuttings  that  have  been  lifted  by  frost  should 
be  trodden  in. 

If  not  frosty  the  soil  in  the  beds  between  the 
Rose  plants  may  be  forked  over  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches. 

Rose  plants  may  be  transplanted. 

Under  glass  keep  a  look  out  for  greenfly,  mildew 
or  spider. 

Ventilate  glasshouses  through  top  ventilators 
daily  if  possible. 

In  the  south  prune  climbing  Roses. 

March 

The  weather  is  variable  and  uncertain  in  this 
month,  but  there  are  generally  some  mild,  sunny, 
and  spring-like  days  in  which  all  necessary  planting 
can  be  done.  In  the  south  the  short  manure  may 
be  forked  in  and  the  long  raked  off.  As  the  month 
progresses  pruning  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
south  and  the  Midlands,  in  fact  it  should  be  com- 
pleted in  the  south.  In  the  north  prune  climbers, 
and  during  the  last  ten  days,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  prune  H.P.'s.  After  pruning  spread  s> 
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little  manure  on  the  soil  and  spray  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  Bordeaux  mixture,  &c.  Look  out 
for  "  suckers  "  and  remove  them. 

Be  very  careful  with  the  ventilation  of  glasshouses 
and  give  the  growing  plants  a  little  liquid  manure. 

If  convenient  burn  as  much  of  the  surface  soil 
as  possible  and  put  it  back  on  the  beds. 

April 

The  pruning  of  all  classes  of  Roses  should  be 
completed  during  this  month,  even  in  the  north ; 
the  Teas  are  the  last  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  north  should  not  be  touched 
until  the  third  week.  Lay  to  heart  the  pruning 
motto,  "  The  sooner  the  shorter,  and  the  later  the 
longer,"  which  means  if  you  prune  early  prune 
severely,  and  if  you  prune  late  prune  lightly. 

Give  rambler  and  climbing  Roses  plentiful 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  to  encourage  early 
growth.  When  manuring  bedding  and  standard 
Roses  give  free  supplies  to  the  strong  growers  but 
not  much  to  the  weak  ones.  Pinch  off  the  tops  of 
strong,  lop-sided  growths  to  preserve  or  create  a 
balance.  If  the  weather  is  dry  water  newly  planted 
Roses  twice  a  week.  Hoe  regularly  and  often. 
Watch  for  grub,  caterpillar  and  other  pests.  Rub 
off  too  numerous  or  badly  placed  buds,  especially 
ingrowing  ones. 

May 

Look  out  for  maggot,  grub  and  caterpillar — 
there  will  be  plenty  of  them,  and  buds  only  slightly 
eaten  are  for  ever  ruined.  Greenfly  and  mildew 
also  generally  put  in  an  appearance  now.  Syringe 
and  spray  as  described  elsewhere.  Hoe  constantly. 
There  is  nearly  always  a  bad  wind-storm  between 
the  18th  and  2f>th  of  this  month,  so  be  prepared. 
Often  the  young  foliage  is  left  dry  and  blackened. 
For  show  purposes  disbud  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  if  the  plants  are  forward  enough.  If  dry 
water  regularly  but  not  too  often.  Newly  planted 
Roses  and  wall  climbers  especially  must  be  well 
supplied  with  liquid.  To  Roses  other  than  those 
newly  planted  liquid  manure  may  be  given. 

The  side  branches  of  newly  budded  standards 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  "  buds." 

In  glasshouses  watch  for  mildew,  greenfly  and 
spider;  fumigate  and  vaporise  as  is  necessary. 

June 

Aphides  now  often  appear  in  battalions,  and  the 
cuckoo-spit  becomes  troublesome.  Watch  the  tips 
of  the  shoots,  and  if  they  suddenly  wilt  and  fade 
look  for  the  maggots  of  the  stem-boring  sawfly. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  continue  to  water 
regularly.  This  is  the  best  way  to  keep  thrips 
.luav.  Those  who  want  fine  flowers,  especially 
if  for  exhibition,  must  continue  to  disbud.  Pro- 
tectors and  shades  must  be  used  in  wet  weather. 
Newly  budded  standards  should  now  have  their 
branches  cut  back  to  the  buds  if  this  was  not  done 
in  May.  Standard  stocks  should  be  prepared  for 
budding  by  having  the  side  shoots  reduced  to 
three  near  the  top. 


Hoe  the  beds  regularly,  this  is  better  than  water- 
ing. Liquid  manure  should  still  be  given. 

Syringe  Roses  under  glass  fairly  often,  but  little 
artificial  heat  will  now  be  required,  yet  there  are 
dull  cold  days  at  times  even  in  June. 

July 

A  bad  month  for  mildew,  and  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  open  blossom  a  difficult  time  to  deal 
with  the  nuisance. 

Hoeing  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

Standard  Briers  should  "be  budded— this  is  best 
performed  when  the  weather  is  showery.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  water  the  stocks  well  for  a  few  day? 
before  operating. 

Well-rotted  manure,  real  and  artificial  guano,  and 
other  fertilisers  may  be  given.  Remove  dead  or 
withered  blossoms,  they  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
others.  Layer  climbers  and  other  Roses  if  desired. 
Cut  out  growths  that  have  bloomed  of  climbers 
and  ramblers. 

Water  when  necessary.  Watch  for  pests  and 
keep  greenfly  down. 

August 

Bud  dwarf  stocks.  Hoe  and  water.  Cut  nut 
old  growths  of  climbers  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 
This  relieves  the  plant  and  helps  the  new  growths. 
Cuttings  may  be  planted. 

September 

A  good  month  for  Rose  blossom,  particularly 
in  the  north.  The  shortening  period  of  daily 
sunshine  and  the  cooler  nights  cause  the  flowers 
to  develop  more  slowly  and  to  be  of  more  perfect 
shape  and  richer  colouring.  There  are  not  so 
many  Roses  but  there  are  more  good  ones.  Cut 
out  stems  that  have  flowered  from  climbers. 

Budding  can  still  be  done  with  safety,  as  the  sap 
often  runs  quite  freely.  It  is  better  to  visit  nur- 
series and  gardens  than  shows  to  see  what  Roses 
do  well  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Hoeing  should  be  continued,  but  watering  is  not 
so  necessary.  Land  that  has  t>een  cleared  of  crops, 
and  on  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  Ruses  in  late 
October,  should  now  be  turned  over  or  trenched  if 
possible.  If  old  and  rich,  dress  with  lime.  Put  in 
cuttings  to  make  own-root  Rose  plants.  Order  new 
Roses  if  catalogue  is  received. 

October 

A  very  busy  month.  Complete  the  preparation 
<>f  iu-\v  beds  and  send  orders  for  new  Roses  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the  pick  of  the 
plants  and  early  delivery.  This  month  and  early 
November  are  tin-  beat  time  for  putting  in  cuttings. 
The  last  week  in  October  and  the  first  week  in 
\oveinber,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  are  the  best 
times  for  planting  new  Roses  and  transplanting 
old  ones. 

Cut  off  the  leaves  of  Roses  before  planting,  this 
prevents  waste  of  vitality  by  evaporation  of  sap. 

burllers  in  the  country  can  collect  standard 
Briers,  digging  them  out  of  the  hedges,  if  allowed. 
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Old  wood  should  be  cut  out  of  established  Roses, 
and  in  the  north  this  is  the  time  for  thinning 
climbers  and  ramblers.  Cut  out  stems  that  have 
flowered  and  very  thin  growths,  tying  out  the 
strong  new  growths  to  ripen.  Watering  is  only 
necessary  for  newly  planted  Roses  if  the  weather 
be  dry. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  growth  in  old- 
established  bedding  Roses  now,  what  is  wanted  is 
maturing  or  ripening  by  sun  and  air,  so  cut  out 
dense,  useless  shoots. 

November 

Plant  during  the  first  half  or  throughout  the 
month  if  needful  and  if  fine.  Cut  off  the  foliage, 
or  bury  the  plants  for  a  few  days  before  planting 
and  it  will  then  drop  or  shake  off.  If  the  soil  be 
wet  and  sticky  "  heel "  the  plants  in— that  is,  earth 
the  roots  over  in  a  trench  and  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  heap  of  dry  earth  kept  under  cover  is 
useful  for  planting  in  emergencies.  Basic  slag  can 
now  be  scattered  on  the  beds  and  dug  in.  Collect 
and  burn  all  fallen  leaves  and  dead  shoots. 

Manure  can  now  be  put  on  the  beds  by  those  who 
believe  in  winter  manuring.  Personally  I  think  it 


better  to  wait  until  February.  If  the  manure  be 
put  on  it  is  better  to  fork  it  in.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  cut  about  one-third  of  the  length 
from  long  shoots,  other  than  climbers,  ramblers 
and  pillars,  to  prevent  the  wind  shaking  them  about. 
Cut  away  soft,  thin  and  useless  wood  anywhere. 
Standard  Briers,  tall  or  dwarf,  may  still  be  planted. 
Give  plenty  of  air  to  climbers  under  glass,  so  that 
the  growths  may  be  properly  ripened ;  cut  out  old 
stems  that  have  blossomed. 

December 

Planting  can  be  done  on  fine  days,  but  plants 
take  no  harm  if  "  heeled "  in,  well  covered,  and 
left  until  late  February  or  early  March.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  them  out  once  or  twice  during 
this  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  earth  up  Teas  and 
other  tender  Roses  ;  cover  the  base  and  a  little  way 
up  the  branches.  Dug  ground  should  be  left  rough 
for  the  frost  to  pulverise.  In  frosty  weather 
manure  can  be  wheeled  on  the  beds. 

Do  not  give  much  water  to  climbers  under  glass. 
nor  too  much  heat.  The  new  shoots  of  the  climbers 
should  now  be  "  tied  out." 


Hydrangeas  for  Pots  and  Tubs. — The 

various  forms  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  are 
excellent  plants  for  greenhouse  or  room 
decoration,  for  the  blooms  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  considerable  time,  and  by  a 
little  judicious  management  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  houses  or  frames  in  which  they 
are  grown  a  succession  of  flowering  plants 
may  be  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Nice  plants  to  flower  in  5-  or  6-inch 
pots  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  cuttings 
of  the  points  of  vigorous,  well-ripened  shoots 
in  2^-inch  pots  early  in  August.  Keep  in  a 
close  frame  until  rooted,  then,  after  hardening 
a  little,  stand  out  in  full  sun.  Allow  them 
to  stand  in  a  cold  frame  until  January,  then 
pot  them  into  5-  or  6-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  four  parts  good  loam,  and  one 
part  well-rotted  manure,  with  a  little  sand. 
Pot  firmly  and  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
As  soon  as  the  flower  heads  are  noticeable 
and  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots,  feed  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  manure  water. 
They  may  be  grown  in  the  window  of  a 
dwelling-room  in  the  same  way.  Plants 
grown  on  for  a  second  year  in  larger  pots 
may  bear  from  six  to  eight  heads  of  flowers. 
Thorough  ripening  ot  the  wood  is,  however, 
essential  to  success,  and  no  branches  must 
be  cut  back  until  after  they  have  flowered. 


The  Old-fashioned  Hotbed.— In  these 
modern  days  of  elaborate  forcing  and  pro- 
pagating houses  the  value  of  the  old-fashioned 
hotbed  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Yet  it  is 
a  very  proper  and  important  adjunct  to  the 
garden,  and  after  doing  duty  as  a  hotbed,  the 
material  of  which  it  is  built  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  application  to  ground  which  is 
to  be  cropped  with  plants  known  to  have  a 
distaste  for  fresh  manure.  Farmyard  man- 
ure, in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  horse 
manure  to  one  part  of  cow  manure,  forms  a 
suitable  base  for  the  hotbed.  With  this, 
mix  one  part  in  four  of  leaves.  Turn  the 
whole  several  times,  then  build  it  into  a  firm 
bed  12  to  15  inches  wider  all  round  than  the 
frame  to  be  placed  on  the  top.  The  heap 
may  be  from  2  to  3  feet  high  when  completed, 
but  sometimes  such  beds  can  be  built  in  a 
frame.  Place  the  frame  in  position,  and 
allow  the  bed  to  stand  for  five  or  six  days 
until  the  fierce  heat  shows  signs  of  abatement. 
It  may  then  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  soft 
cuttings,  seeds  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  etc. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  admit  a  little  air 
during  sunny  weather,  and  the  glass  should 
be  covered  by  canvas  or  mats  during  bright 
sunshine,  especially  when  the  heat  in  the 
bed  is  considerable,  otherwise  the  cuttings 
or  plants  will  be  scalded. 
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Round    the    Year   in    the   Garden ;   What   to   do 
early    in    June 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

THINNING  Annuals.— The  chief 
drawback  to  the  sowing  of  annuals 
in  beds  or  borders  where  they  are 
required  to  bloom  Is  that  they  are  seldom 
thinned  to  the  extent  the}'  should  be, 
consequently  individual  plants  have  not 
room  to  develop  properly.  Those  who  have 
not  the  heart  to  pull  out  strong-look- 
ing seedlings  should  remember  that  thin 
sowing  is  always  recommended,  but  the 
advice  is  too  often  ignored. 

Completing  Bedding  Out. — The  work  of 
filling  beds  with  summer  flowers  should  now 
be  completed.  Even  the  more  tender  kinds 
such  as  Begonias,  Cannas,  etc.,  may  be 
planted  with  perfect  safety  now.  Begonias 
will  thrive  in  light,  rich  soil  in  a  partly 
shaded  position,  and  make  a  glorious  display. 
Water  all  beds  after  planting,  and  do  not 
neglect  those  previously  planted. 

Staking  Plants. — Where  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials are  extensively  grown,  staking  and 
tying  the  growths  will  take  a  considerable 
time,  but  it  should  not  be  hurried.  Judging 
by  examples  often  seen,  the  work  of  staking 
and  tying  such  plants  is  very  little  under- 
stood. The  object  is  to  afford  support  in 
as  natural  and  inconspicuous  a  manner  as 
possible  ;  therefore  stakes  should  be  hidden, 
and  the  growths  caught  up  loosely,  instead  of 
being  tied  tightly  in  bunches. 

Sowing  Hollyhocks. — To  secure  strong 
roots  by  iM-\t  .May  seed  of  these  stately 
plants  should  be  sown  thinly  now  in  drills 
on  a  warm  border.  Thin  the  seedlings  to 
a  distance  of  6  inches  in  good  time  to  pro- 
mote sturdy  growth. 

Spraying  Roses.— To  keep  Roses  abso- 
lutely free  from  that  troublesome  pest, 
greenfly,  the  bushes  should  be  sprayed  every 
week  or  ten  days  with  a  reliable  insecticide. 
Liquid  manure  should  be  given  frequently 
now,  and  where  the  beds  are  not  carpeted 
run  the  hoe  through  them  regularly. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing.— Among 
seeds  for  present  sowing  in  the  open  for 


blossoming  next  season  may  be  mentioned 
Aquilegias  (Columbine),  Foxgloves,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Antirrhinums  (Snapdragons),  and 
Campanulas  in  variety.  Antirrhinums  sown 
now  will  flower  very  early  in  the  year. 

Window  Boxes,  Tubs,  etc.  — Window 
boxes  planted  with  suitable  flowers  add  to 
the  attractive  appearance  of  any  house,  and 
if  properly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing the  display  will  last  out  the  season.  Tubs, 
which  can  be  filled  with  a  large  variety  of 
plants,  are  also  very  useful  for  standing  in 
suitable  positions  on  walks,  etc.,  or  they 
may  be  plunged  to  their  rims,  in  which  case 
less  water  will  be  required.  Both  the  above 
should  be  placed  in  position  now. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Sowing  Cineraria  Seed. — Unless  plants 
are  wanted  to  bloom  very  early,  the  first 
week  in  June  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  seed 
of  Cineraria.  Sow  thinly  in  pans  of  sandy 
soil,  and  place  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse 
where  the  seed  can  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine.  These  brilliant  flowers  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  can  be  excluded  during  the  winter, 
as  the  leas  heat  the  plants  are  given  the 
better  for  them.  The  prize  strains  produce 
large  blooms  on  dwarf  plants,  the  Stcllata 
being  taller  and  with  small,  starry  flowers 
in  many  brilliant  shades.  Double-flowered 
varieties  can  also  be  obtained,  and  compared 
with  the  ordinary  kinds  they  are  very  novel. 
Azaleas. — When  syringing  in  the  green- 
house always  be  careful  to  give  Azaleas  a 
good  spraying,  especially  on  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves,  for  if  thrips  once  obtain  a  good 
hold  it  is  a  tedious  business  trying  to  exter- 
minate them.  The  plants  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root ;  but  this  often 
happens  because  the  water  soaks  through 
very  slowly  owing  to  hard  potting.  To  make 
quite  sure  soak  the  pots  in  a  bucket  of  water 
occasionally. 

Top-dressing  Lilies. — Certain  sorts  of 
I.ili.-x.  notably  Auratum  and  Speciosum, 
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produce  roots  from  their  stems  just  above 
the  bulb,  and  for  this  reason  when  potting 
the  bulbs  early  in  the  year  they  are  placed 
sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  top-dressing 
being  carried  out  later.  This  can  now  be 
done  to  plants  that  have  been  coming  on 
slowly,  and  very  rich  soil  should  be  used. 

Climbers. — Frequent  attention  in  the 
matters  of  tying,  thinning,  and  regulating 
growth  will  now  be  necessary  with  climbing 
plants  under  glass.  If  alloAved  to  become 
overgrown,  not  only  do  they  deprive  the 
plants  growing  beneath  them  of  light,  but 
a  home  for  all  kinds  of  insect  pests  is 
formed. 

Vines. — Continue  to  stop  sub-lateral 
growths,  and  thin  the  bunches  well.  Fre- 
quent damping  down  is  necessary  in  warm 
weather,  and  ventilation  should  be  free. 
Close  the  house  before  the  sun  goes  off  it, 
but  admit  a  little  air  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  prevent  scalding.  Never  throw  the 
ventilators  of  any  house  wide  open  all  at 
once.  The  object  of  ventilation  is  to  prevent 
the  temperature  rising  too  high,  not  to 
reduce  it  after  it  has  risen. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Keep  the 
growths  tied  in  regularly,  and  remove  any 
for  which  there  is  not  room.  Expose  the 
fruits  fully  by  removing  any  leaves  that 
cover  them.  The  trees  may  be  fed  with 
weak  manure-water  occasionally  after  stoning 
has  taken  place.  This  is  easily  discovered 
by  cutting  a  fruit  in  half.  Any  thinning  of 
fruits  which  may  have  been  deferred  until 
after  the  stoning  period  should  be  completed 
without  further  delay. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Assisting  Heavily-laden  Trees. — Trees 
carrying  large  crops  of  fruit  will  suffer  from 
the  strain  if  they  are  not  assisted  in  some 
way.  In  addition  to  the  mulch  previously 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  labour  of  watering,  but  which  will,  of 
course,  also  be  of  considerable  assistance  by 
reason  of  the  nutriment  washed  down  to  the 
roots,  frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  should  be  afforded,  and  this  will 
help  to  sustain  the  trees.  Such  applications 
should  always  follow  rain  or  artificial 
watering,  and  see  that  they  are  applied  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  roots. 


Forced  Strawberries. — Instead  of  dis- 
carding these  plants  when  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  use  them  for  making  a  small 
bed  in  the  garden.  The  soil  must  be  good, 
and  the  plants  carefully  inured  to  the  open 
air  before  planting  is  attempted,  or  failure 
will  result.  Such  plants  will  need  frequent 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering  through- 
out the  summer. 

Thinning  Growths  of  Raspberries.— 
Raspberries  and  similar  fruits,  when  doing 
well,  invariable  produce  many  more  stems 
than  are  needed,  and  instead  of  allowing  the 
plant  to  waste  energy  in  developing  such, 
only  to  be  cut  out  in  winter,  it  is  preferable 
to  reduce  the  number  now  by  pulling  out 
the  weakest.  Half-a-dozen  growths  may 
be  left  to  each  root  now,  and  the  weakest  of 
them  may  be  removed  when  pruning. 

Gathering  Gooseberries. — Gooseberries 
required  for  tarts,  etc.,  are  often  gathered 
in  a  very  haphazard  manner,  especially  if 
the  crop  is  good.  The  object  should  be  to 
thin  the  berries  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
other  fruits  are  thinned,  with  the  difference 
that  in  this  case  the  fruit  removed  is  utilised. 
By  this  means  the  berries  left  have  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  into  fine  fruits  for 
dessert  purposes,  a  result  which  is  im- 
possible when  one  bush  is  cleared,  and 
another  left,  perhaps  to  break  down. 

Syringing,  Tying  in  Growths,  etc.— 
All  wall  fruits  will  benefit  if  at  the  close  of 
hot  days  they  are  syringed  with  clear  water. 
Growths  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  sunshine 
reaching  the  fruit  should  be  tied  back,  and 
if  necessary  remove  leaves,  or  half-leaves, 
with  the  same  object.  Any  thinning  of  the 
fruit  still  remaining  to  be  done  should  be 
completed  without  delay,  always  removing 
the  smallest,  or  those  so  placed  that  it  will 
be  doubtful  if  they  will  ripen,  even  if  left. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Planting   Various   Winter    Greens.— 

The  work  of  planting  out  the  various  green 
crops  for  winter  use  should  be  proceeded 
with  now.  If  possible  choose  rainy  or  dull 
weather  for  the  purpose,  but  if  this  is  out 
of  the  question  see  that  all  are  given  a 
good  soaking  of  water  immediately  they  are 
planted,  and  at  intervals  afterwards  as  may 
be  necessary.  Freshly  manured  ground  is 
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not  suitable  in  which  to  plant,  but  plots 
having  carried  a  crop  since  manuring  are 
Just  right.  The  distances  for  planting  iuu<t 
be  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  varieties 
grown,  but  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sprouting 
Broccoli,  and  strong  growing  Kales  require 
plenty  of  room. 

Asparagus. — The  beds  will  have  been  in 
full  bearing  for  some  time,  and  where  salt 
was  not  applied  in  spring  it  may  be  put  on 
now.  Kainit  is  also  much  used  in  place  of 
salt,  and  as  it  supplies  potash  as  well  as  salt 
it  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  plants. 
The  cutting  of  Asparagus  should  be  carefully 
performed,  or  several  shoots  invisible  above 
the  soil  may  be  cut  at  the  same  time  as  the 
growth  it  is  desired  to  sever. 

Sowing  Parsley. — It  is  not  advisable  to 
dej>eiid  on  a  spring  sowing  of  Parslev  \t> 
meet  a  continuous  demand  for  twelve  months, 
as  it  often  deteriorates  considerably  during 
the  winter.  By  making  a  sowing  now  of  a 
good  kind  such  as  Perpetual  or  Dwarf 
Perfection,  a  winter  supply  will  lie  ensured. 
Par-ley  is  invariably  sown  too  thickly  and 
left  without  thinning,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions good  leaves  or  strong  plants  cannot 
be  expected. 


Cauliflower. — Continue  to  plant  out 
the  various  seedlings  a~  they  become  ready, 
and  water  regularly  those  previously  planted. 
Cauliflowers  are  generally  acceptable  during 
the  autumn,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  of  a  supply. 

Planting  Leeks. — The  main  crop  of  this 
vegetable  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough.  The  method  of 
growing  plants  in  well-manured  trenches  is 
certainly  a  good  one,  especially  for  exhibition 
purposes,  but  for  general  use  the  plants  wiD 
grow  large  enough  if  planted  9  inches  apart 
in  rows  15  inches  asunder  in  well-manured 
ground. 

Mulching. — Many  vegetable  crops  will 
benefit  by  a  mulch  applied  at  this  time,  and 
incidentally  much  labour  in  watering  is 
saved  thereby.  Although  manure  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  material  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  not  a  necessity.  Anything  that  will 
prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture  from 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  plants,  without 
actually  harming  them — lawn  mowings  are  a 
good  example — is  suitable,  and  should  be 
applied  in  a  thick  layer.  Manure  is  especially 
valuable  because  rain  will  wash  its  nutritious 
contituents  into  the  soil. 


A  Winter  Wash  for  Fruit  Trees.— 
Of  late  years  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  winter 
\\ashing  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  beneficial 
results  are  noticeable  in  the  improved  health 
of  the  bark  and  in  finer  fruits.  In  addition 
to  their  value  in  killing  numbers  of  injurious 
insects  which  hibernate  in  crevices  and 
under  loose  bark,  such  washes  have  the 
effect  of  cleansing  the  bark  from  lichen, 
moss,  dirt,  and  loose  bark,  thereby  leaving 
less  cover  for  insects  during  spring  and 
su miner.  A  very  useful  wash  can  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  2  Ib.  of  caustic  soda  in 
9  gals,  of  soft  water  ;  then  in  another  vessel 
dissolve  1  Ib.  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  while  still  hot  add  6 
pints  of  paraffin,  stir  until  the  soap  and 
paraffin  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  pour 
them  into  the  other  vessel  containing  the 
soda,  stirring  well.  Apply  with  the  aid  of 
a  spraying  machine  or  syringe,  selecting  a 


calm  day  for  the  work,  and  protecting  the 
hands  with  rubber  gloves,  as  the  soda  causes 
the  skin  to  roughen  and  crack.  The  soda 
must  be  used  in  a  wooden,  vessel  owing  to 
its  chemical  action  on  various  metals. 

Trees  for  Small  Gardens.  —  Anyone 
who  is  selecting  trees  to  plant  in  a  small 
garden,  and  more  particularly  a  town 
garden,  should  avoid  the  mistake  made  by 
many  people  of  choosing  Conifers,  such  as 
the  various  Cedars,  Fir,  Monkey  Puzzle,  and 
Pine.  These  are  out  of  place  under  such 
conditions,  and  there  are  many  fine  trees  of 
modest  growth  which  \\<mld  fill  the  position 
with  far  greater  credit.  Laburnums,  Double- 
flowered  Thorns,  the  dwarf  Cherries  and 
Plums,  and  even  the  Weeping  Birch  and  the 
Rowan,  are  all  suitable  subjects  for  any 
part  of  the  country,  whilst  for  the  south 
there  are  also  the  ornamental  flowering 
Peaches  and  Almonds.  Particulars  of  these 
trees  occur  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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Flowers   for   Hanging    Baskets 


BASKETS  of  varying  types  and  sizes, 
filled  with  suitable  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  add  considerably  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  greenhouse,  ver- 
anda, corridor,  porch,  or  window.  By 
growing  plants  in  hanging  baskets  in 
small  greenhouses  or  windows,  when  space 
on  the  stages  and  window-sills  is  limited, 
and  already  fully  occupied,  the  small 
grower  is  able  to  accommodate  a  wider 
selection  of  plants  and  flowers.  A  large 
number  of  plants,  even  if  not  of  a  trailing 
nature,  thrive  better  when  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  than  those  of  a 
similar  kind  not  of  a  trailing  nature  grown 
in  pots  on  the  stages.  Hanging  baskets 
are,  of  course,  used  chiefly  for  plants  of 
trailing,  drooping  habit,  though  others 
more  or  less  upright  in  growth  may  be 
accommodated  in  baskets  for  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  greenhouse,  veranda,  or 
window.  Baskets  are  made  of  several  mate- 
rials. Those  of  wire  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  lasting.  Wood,  usually  teak, 
cork,  and  terra-cotta  are  also  used  for 
making  baskets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
Plants  in  ordinary  flower  pots  may  also  be 
suspended  by  wires  fastened  to  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  or  standing  the  pots  in  saucers 
held  in  position  by  twisted  wire.  Proper 
drainage  is  essential  in  growing  plants  in 
baskets  other  than  those  of  wire.  Those  of 
earthenware  or  terra-cotta  must  have  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  allow  surplus  water  to 
drain  away.  In  wire  and  wooden  baskets 
containing  a  good  deal  of  soil,  it  is  generally 
found  necessary  to  mix  some  broken  char- 
coal, crocks  (pieces  of  flower  pots),  or  other 
material  into  the  compost  when  filling  them. 
These  serve  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
"  sweet  "  ;  if  it  becomes  water-logged  and 
sour,  the  health  of  the  plants  will  soon  suffer. 
Wire  baskets,  as  a  rule,  are  lined  with  moss 
to  prevent  the  fine  soil  from  trickling  be- 
tween the  wires  ;  lumpy  peat  or  even  turf 
with  all  the  fine  soil  shaken  out,  is  quite 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Peat  particu- 
larly is  valuable  as  an  outer  layer  for  hang- 
ing baskets,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  grow 


ferns  and  Orchids.  The  composition  of  the 
soil  must  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants,  just  as  if  the 
latter  were  grown  in  pots. 

Making  up  the  Baskets. — Some  know- 
ledge of  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants 
is  necessary  when  making  up  the  baskets, 
as  in  numerous  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  them  between  the  wires  or  wooden 
bars  as  the  basket  is  being  filled  with  soil. 
In  other  cases  the  plants  when  placed  at 
the  top  hang  down  sufficiently  to  hide  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  Seeds  are  sown 
and  cuttings  rooted  in  the  greenhouse  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  young  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  shallow  boxes  until 
large  enough  to  transfer  to  the  baskets. 
The  tuberous  roots  of  Begonias  and  Achi- 
menes  succeed  better  in  hanging  baskets 
if  first  started  into  growth  in  shallow  boxes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Freesias,  Lachenalias, 
and  Allium  Neapolitanum  are  instances  of 
bulbs  that  should  be  at  once  planted  in 
the  baskets  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
flower.  The  general  procedure  when  mak- 
ing up  a  basket  is  to  place  a  little  rough 
material  or  moss  at  the  bottom.  On  this 
put  some  of  the  prepared  soil ;  then  several 
young  plants  are  next  placed  round  the 
side  of  the  basket,  the  growths  passing 
between  the  wire  or  wooden  bars  and  the 
roots  resting  on  the  soil.  More  moss  or 
rough  material  is  then  placed  round  the 
side  and  the  centre  filled  in  with  the  pre- 
pared soil ;  more  plants  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion until  the  top  of  the  basket  is  reached. 
A  ridge  of  moss  or  rough  soil  must  be  left 
round  the  edge  of  the  basket  to  form  a 
basin,  so  that  when  watering  the  water  will 
soak  into  the  soil  and  not  run  down  the 
outside.  Several  plants  may  be  needed  to 
fill  the  top  of  the  basket,  perhaps  only  one ; 
this  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  basket 
and  the  nature  of  the  plants  used.  Healthy, 
vigorous  plants  in  hanging  baskets,  as  a 
rule,  take  liberal  supplies  of  water  in  sum- 
mer and  a  fair  quantity  in  winter.  If 
through  any  cause  the  soil  in  the  baskets 
is  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  a  thorough 
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soaking  is  given  by  completely  immersing 
the  soil  in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water.  In 
fact,  this  is  perhaps  the  more  convenient 
method  of  watering  basket  plants  ;  it  en- 
sures the  soil  and  roots  being  thoroughly 
moistened. 

THE  BEST  PLANTS  TO  GROW 

The  following  form  a  selection  of  the 
most  useful,  popular,  and  easily  grown 
plants  for  hanging  baskets  in  the  greenhouse, 
porch,  window,  and  veranda  : — 

Abutilon. — A  useful  greenhouse  plant 
known  as  the  Indian  Mallow.  The  flowers 
are  bell-shaped,  drooping,  of  various  colours, 
and  freely  produced.  It  is  almost  always 
in  bloom,  except  when  the  plants  are  cut 
back  in  spring  to  keep  them  shapely. 
Abutilons  thrive  in  ordinary  soil ;  they  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  at  any  time 
from  February  to  August  or  by  seeds  sown 
in  spring.  The  baskets  may  be  hung  in 
warm  positions  outdoors  during  the  sum- 
mer. Three  useful  named  sorts  are  Boule 
de  Neige,  white ;  Golden  Fleece,  yellow ; 
and  Fire  King,  rich  deep  red. 

Achimenes. — An  ideal  tuberous-rooted 
plant  for  the  greenhouse.  It  may  be  grown 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  a  moist  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  60°  is  given.  The  tubers 
should  be  started  into  growth  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  from  February  to  April,  the  plants 
being  transferred  to  baskets  when  the 
growths  are  3  to  4  inches  high.  Suitable 
soil  consists  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  and  flaky  leaf-mould  with  some  coarse 
sand.  Increase  is  best  effected  by  division 
of  the  tubers,  but  seedlings  may  be  raised 
if  desired.  There  are  numerous  named 
sorts,  the  following  six  being  recommended  : 
alba  maxima,  pure  white  ;  Ambrose  Ver- 
schaffelt,  greyish  white,  striped  centre ; 
coccinea,  scarlet ;  grandiflora,  purple  ;  longi- 
flora  major,  large  blue ;  Lady  Lyttelton, 
orange  scarlet. 

Agathaea  coclestis. — The  popular  name 
of  this  Daisy-like  flower  is  the  Blue  Mar- 
guerite. It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  sky-Mm-.  with  yellow  centre. 
It  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is 
increased  by  cuttings  taken  from  March  to 
August.  Though  really  a  greenhouse  peren- 


nial, it  does  quite  well  in  baskets  placed  out 
of  doors  in  summer.  The  average  height  of 
the  plants  is  12  to  15  inches. 

Allium  Neapolitanum.  —  A  bulbous- 
rooted  plant  with  white  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  Lily  family.  It  thrives  best  in  light, 
sandy  soil.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  the  baskets,  as  they  do  not  transplant 
readily.  Plant  in  September  or  October. 
The  flowering  season  is  spring. 

Asparagus. — Several  kinds  of  decorative 
Asparagus,  graceful  plants  with  slender 
stems  and  somewhat  fern-like  foliage,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  hanging  baskets. 
Three  of  the  most  popular  are  A.  plumosus, 
A.  plumosus  nanus,  and  A.  Sprengeri.  The 
usual  methods  of  increase  are  by  division  of 
the  roots  and  seeds.  They  are  popularly, 
though  erroneously,  referred  to  as  Asparagus 
Fern.  Suitable  soil  consists  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf -mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 
sand. 

Begonia. — Numerous  members  of  the 
Begonia  family  are  suitable  for  hanging 
baskets.  Without  doubt  the  best  of  all  for 
a  warm  greenhouse  is  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
which  produces  an  abundance  of  pink 
blossoms  in  winter  ;  the  plants  are  often  so 
full  of  bloom  as  to  transform  the  basket 
into  a  ball  of  flowers.  A  worthy  companion 
is  the  white  variety,  Turnford  Hall.  Those 
of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  characterised  by 
a  loose,  straggling  habit  of  growth  and 
pendant  blooms  are  ideal  plants  for  hang- 
ing baskets.  Large  and  perfectly  formed 
flowers,  and  a  stiff,  erect  habit  of  growth 
are  the  points  sought  after  by  the  grower  of 
exhibition  Begonias  ;  but  for  hanging  bas- 
kets varieties  giving  a  profusion  of  smaller 
flowers  and  having  a  somewhat  drooping 
habit  are  desirable.  Generally,  the  semi- 
double  and  double  varieties  are  more  suit- 
able than  the  single-flowered  kinds.  Six 
of  the  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  are  Fleur 
de  Chrysantheme,  pink  ;  Carminia,  carmine 
red  ;  Worthiana,  red,  probably  the  parent 
of  some  of  the  other  sorts  named  ;  Gladys, 
crimson ;  Alice  Manning,  yellow ;  alba 
plena  fimbriata,  white.  These  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  Some  of  the 
Evergreen  or  Perpetual-flowering  Begonias 
are  delightful  in  baskets.  Knowsleyana 
(with  silvery  blush  flowers),  Kewensis  (white), 
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and  glaucophylla  (blush  pink)  are  three  of 
the  best.  The  latter  has  very  handsome 
foliage.  All  the  varieties  named  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  spring.  Suitable  soil  consists  of 
equal  parts  peat  and  leaf -mould  and  2  parts 
fibrous  loam,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
The  bulbs  of  the  tuberous  varieties  should 
be  placed  in  boxes  of  light  soil  in  a  heated 
greenhouse  during  February  or  March  to  start 


Campanula  isophylla  has  blue  flowers,  and 
the  variety  Mayii  produces  larger  blooms 
of  mauve-blue  colouring.  The  flowering 
season  of  these  Bellflowers  is  from  July  to 
September.  C.  fragilis  is  another  trailing  sort 
with  light-blue  flowers.  The  Campanulas 
delight  in  rich,  sandy  soil  made  up  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould,  coarse  sand,  and  a  little 
old,  decayed  manure.  Increase  is  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  after  flowering,  or  cuttings 


A  charming  Bellflower  for  baskets  (Campanula  isophylla  alba). 


them  into  growth,  and  put  in  the  baskets 
when  the  new  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches 
long. 

Campanula. — Two  of  the  Bellflowers, 
Campanula  isophylla  and  its  white  variety, 
alba,  are  the  most  popular  plants  grown 
in  hanging  baskets  in  cottage  windows.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  in  country  districts 
to  meet  with  specimens  that  are  perfect 
masses  of  flowers  ;  they  have  been  grown 
entirely  in  a  window,  and  would  hold  their 
own  with  those  produced  by  the  professional 
gardener  with  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse. 


taken  at  that  season  form  roots  freely  in  a 
closed  frame. 

Gereus  flagelliformis.  —  The  Rat-tail 
Cactus  is  most  suitable  for  the  window 
or  greenhouse.  The  tail-like  growths  hang 
over  the  sides  of  the  basket,  and  the  rosy- 
red  flowers  are  usually  produced  freely.  In- 
crease is  by  cuttings  which  will  root  at 
almost  any  season.  Use  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  mix  with  it  plenty  of  mortar  rubble 
and  soft,  broken  bricks.  Give  little  water 
in  winter. 

Chlorophytum  elatum. — This  is  a  popu- 
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lar  and  easily  grown  basket  plant  for  the 
window  and  cool  greenhouse.  It  may  also 
be  hung  outside  on  the  balcony  or  veranda 
in  summer.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  its 
attractive  foliage.  The  plants  thrive  in 
sandy  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
means  of  young  plants  that  form  on  long 
"  runners  "  similar  to  those  on  Strawberries. 
The  flowers  are  white,  but,  being  small,  they 
are  of  no  decorative  value.  There  are  two 
pretty  variegated  sorts — one  in  which  the 
leaves  are  edged  with  white  and  the  other 
in  which  the  margin  is  yellow. 

Clianthus  Uampieri. — Popularly  known 
as  the  Australian  Glory  Pea.  This  plant  is 
wonderfully  attractive  when  well  grown. 
Crab's  Claw  is  another  common  name  sug- 
gested by  the  curiously  shaped  scarlet 
flowers  with  prominent  black  blotches.  It 
is  not  easy  of  cultivation,  but  such  a  delight- 
ful and  striking  flower  is  worth  a  lot  of 
attention.  The  most  successful  means  of 
propagation  is  by  grafting,  in  the  seedling 
stage,  on  a  closely  allied  plant  called  Colutea 
arborescens.  Seeds  of  both  stock  and  M-MUI 
should  be  sown  in  early  spring,  the  grafting 
being  done  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  produce 
the  third  leaf.  For  a  few  days  after 
grafting  the  protection  of  a  bell-glass  or 
propagating  frame  is  desirable.  As  a 
compost  in  which  to  grow  Clianthus  use 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
coarse  sand. 

Coelogyne  cristata. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
easiest  of  Orchids  to  grow.  Amateurs  \\ith 
only  a  small  heated  greenhouse  may  grow 
it  successfully.  The  flowering  season  is  from 
January  to  March,  so  the  white  orange- 
throated  blossoms  are  thus  of  additional 
value.  A  teak  basket  is  preferable  to  one 
made  of  wire,  or  the  plants  may  be  fastened 
to  cork  bark  or  tree-fern  stem,  some  lumpy 
compost  being  worked  among  and  around 
the  roots.  This  may  consist  of  peat  or 
turf  with  the  loose  soil  shaken  out,  sphag- 
num moss,  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal. 
During  the  growing  season  which  follows 
the  flowers  place  the  plants  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  place  the  baskets  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  be 


Showing  how  the  first  plants  are  put  in 


How  the  basket  looks  after  planting 


I 


Surface  view  of  Freesia  bulbs  in  basket. 
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properly  matured,  otherwise  few  flowers  can 
be  expected  the  following  spring.  A  very 
beautiful  variety  called  limoniana  has  white 


Fuchsia  in  hanging  baskets. 

bloom  with  lemon-coloured  markings  in  the 
centre. 

Gollinsia  bicolor.  —  Many  readers  will 
know  this  plant  as  a  deservedly  popular 
hardy  annual  for  autumn  or  spring  sowing. 
It  also  makes  a  very  attractive  basket  plant 
for  the  greenhouse  and  veranda.  To  obtain 
the  plants  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse  in 
April  or  May,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  baskets 
in  September  and  winter  the  plants  in  a 
heated  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  sow  from 
February  to  April,  also  in  the  baskets,  for 
summer  and  autumn  flowering.  The  flowers 
are  lilac  and  white,  the  plants  growing  about 
1  foot  high.  There  is  a  white  variety  alba 
or  candidissima.  The  plants  thrive  in 
ordinary  light,  sandy  soil,  and  benefit  by 
weak  applications  of  liquid  manure. 

Gytisus. — As  basket  plants  for  the  porch 
and  veranda  three  of  the  hardy  Brooms 
claim  attention :  C.  Beanii,  with  yellow 


blossoms  ;  C.  Kewensis,  creamy  white  ;  and 
C.  andreanus  pendulus,  yellow  with  red- 
brown  blotches.  They  thrive  in  sandy  loam, 
and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  taken 
off  with  a  heel  of  old 
wood.  Insert  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame  in 
September  or  October. 
Place  three  to  six  plants 
in  a  basket  according 
to  their  size. 

Epiphyllum  trun- 
catum. — This  is  a 
Avinter-flowering  Bra- 
zilian plant  of  consider- 
able value  for  the 
greenhouse.  Naturally 
of  a  drooping  habit, 
the  plants  when  in 
flower  are  even  more 
effective  in  baskets 
than  when  cultivated 
in  pots.  Cuttings  of 
Epiphyllum  root  read- 
ily in  spring  under  a 
bell-glass  without  the 
aid  of  bottom  heat. 
The  most  suitable  soil 
is  turfy  loam  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and 

old  brick  and  mortar  rubble  intermixed. 
April  is  the  best  time  to  make  up  the 
baskets.  At  that  season  they  need  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  and  should  be 
syringed  on  bright  days,  for  it  is  then 
that  they  form  fresh  growth.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  useful  selection  of  six  sorts : 
bicolor,  rose  and  white  ;  coccineum,  reddish 
scarlet ;  delicatum,  soft  pink  ;  salmoneum, 
salmon  red  ;  tricolor,  reddish  salmon  and 
purple  ;  violaceum,  violet,  white  centre. 

Euonymus  radicans. — This  is  a  useful 
hardy  evergreen  for  baskets  hanging  in 
verandas  and  porches.  Even  prettier  than 
the  green-leaved  one  is  the  variety  variegata, 
or  tricolor,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Ordinary  loamy  soil  is  suitable,  and  an 
increased  number  of  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  cuttings  made  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  3  to  4  inches  long.  Insert  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame  in  September.  Should 
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the  plants  in  the  baskets  become  untidy 
and  straggling  in  course  of  time,  the  growths 
may  be  trimmed  in  April.  This  Euonyimis 
is  suitable  for  exposed  positions  and  is  a 
good  seaside  plant. 

Ficus  repens. — A  half-hardy  creeper  or 
trailer.  The  green-leaved  and  variegated 
forms  should  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
in  winter  and  hung  outside  in  summer. 
Propagation  is  by  cuttings  inserted  at  almost 
any  season  in  a  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass. 
The  dark  green-leaved  variety  will  grow  in 
most  soils,  but  for  the  pretty  variegated  kind 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  peat  should  be  added. 

Freesia  refracta  alba. — 
This  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  several  varieties  of 
Freesia.  Though  usually 
cultivated  in  pots,  the  plants 
then  need  to  be  supported 
with  twigs,  while  if  grown 
in  hanging  baskets  the  stems 
are  allowed  to  droop  and 
the  flowers  are  seen  well 
from  below.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  in  the  baskets  in 
August  or  September.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of 
2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  decayed  man- 
ure, adding  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  Freesias  flower  from 
December  to  March  or  April. 
They  may  be  increased  by 
offsets  or  seeds.  Their  de- 
licious fragrance  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of 
Freesias,  and  the  flowers 
last  well  in  water  when  cut. 

Fuchsia.  — There  is  no 
more  attractive  plant  than 
the  Fuchsia  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  The  droop- 
ing, bell -like  pose  of  the 
tlou.-r  suggests  its  suita- 
bility for  the  purpose,  and 
fe\v  plants  are  easier  t<> 
grow  and  tend.  Cuttings 
form  a  ready  means  of  in- 
(iv.  isc,  though  plants  are 
sometimes  raised  from  seeds — an  interest- 
ing and  simple  process.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  insert  cuttings  in  spring  or 


autumn  in  a  closed,  slightly  heated  pro- 
pagating case.  When  rooted,  they  are 
potted  off  singly  hi  small  pots,  or  six  to 
eight  plants  may  be  placed  directly  in 
a  basket.  Fuchsias  delight  in  rich,  mode- 
rately light  soil,  and  watering  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  flower  buds  appear  is 
helpful.  To  induce  to  bushy  growth  and 
so  clothe  the  baskets  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  off  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
Fuchsias  in  hanging  baskets  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as 
well  as  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse. 


Lachenalias  grown  in  wire  basket. 

In  late  autumn  less  water  is  untied,  and 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest  they  are  stored 
in  a  cool  frost -proof  shed  or  cellar  for  the 
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winter.  In  spring  bring  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  prune  back  the  small  shoots 
to  within  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  old  stem. 
The  plants  may  remain  in  the  baskets  for 
several  years  if  given  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  rich  soil  in  spring,  and  fed  later  with 
liquid  manure.  The  varieties  are  so  numer- 
ous and  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
limited  selection  without  leaving  out  some 
really  good  sorts.  Single  varieties  to  be 
recommended  are  :  Charming,  an  old  red 
variety  of  considerable  value  for  baskets  ; 
Amy  Lye,  General  Roberts,  Lady  Heytes- 
bury,  Mrs.  Rundell,  Rose  of  Castile  Improved, 
Scarcity,  Mrs.  H.  Roberts.  Double  varieties 


worth  naming  are  :  Ballet  Girl,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  Phenomenal,  Rose  Phenomenal,  and 
General  Sassier. 

Hedera  (Ivy). — Everyone  is.  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  Ivy,  and  a  very  short 
description  of  the  best  sorts  for  hanging 
baskets  will  suffice.  As  this  is  such  a  good- 
natured  hardy  plant,  the  baskets  may  be 
hung  in  the  most  exposed  and  darkest 
positions  of  the  veranda,  porch,  or  bal- 
cony. A  few  of  the  best  small-leaved  sorts 
are  :  Atropurpurea,  dark  purplish  green ; 
digitata,  finely  lobed  leaves,  green  ;  emer- 
ald green,  shining  green  ;  nigra,  dark  green ; 
argentea  marginata,  green  with  silver  mar- 


White  Begonia  Turnford  Hall,  splendid  for  cultivation  in  baskets. 
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A  lavourite  Orchid,  easily  grown  in  wooden  baskets,  Coelogyne  cristata. 


gin ;  Crippsii.  silver  and  green ;  aurea 
elegantissima,  golden  and  green  ;  and  chry- 
sophylla,  green  blotched  with  yellow. 

Lachcnalia. — This  bulbous  plant,  com- 
monly called  the  Cape  Cowslip,  is  deservedly 
populai  with  garden  lovers,  and,  being  quite 
easy  to  manage,  should  be  grown  much  more 
extensively  by  amateurs  with  a  small  green- 
house. August  is  the  time  to  make  up  the 
baskets  of  bulbs,  placing  at  least  twenty- 
five  round  the  side  and  on  the  top  of  each 
basket,  as  usually  only  one  spike  of  flower 
is  produced  by  each  bulb.  Use  soil  made  up 
of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf -mould  and  old 
hotbed  manure,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 


sand.  Lachenalias  grow  much  sturdier  and 
better  under  cool  conditions  ;  a  frame  is  a 
suitable  place  for  them  if  frost  is  excluded. 
Spring  is  the  flowering  season.  The  bulbs 
increase  fairly  rapidly.  After  flowering  is 
over  the  plants  benefit  if  given  weak  liquid 
manure.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  the  bulbs  must  be  gradually  dried 
off.  A  short  period  of  rest  is  given  in 
summer  and  in  August  growth  starts 
again.  The  bulbs  need  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  baskets  more  than  once  in  two 
years.  The  best  Lachenalias  are  L.  aurea, 
L.  | M -i M l ii l.i.  L.  Nelsoni,  L.  tricolor,  and 
\.-ir.  <|iiadricolor. 
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Lantana  salvifolia,  or  L.  delicatissima, 
as  it  is  also  called,  makes  a  useful  plant  for 
large  baskets  for  the  cool  greenhouse  and 
conservatory,  or  for  use  in  warm,  sheltered 
balconies  in  summer.  The  mauve-pink 
flowers  are  constantly  and  freely  produced  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  seldom  out  of  bloom.  Should 
the  plants  become  too  large  and  straggling, 
cutting  back  or  pruning  may  be  practised 
in  spring.  Cuttings  made  of  the  ends  of  the 
young  shoots  root  readily  in  a  frame  or 
under  a  bell-glass  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year.  Lantana  thrives  in  ordinary 
potting  mould. 

Lobelias. — Several  half-hardy  Lobelias  of 
spreading  habit  are  admirably  adapted  for 
hanging  baskets.  The  best  of  all  is  un- 
doubtedly Lobelia  tenuior,  or  ramosa,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Lobelia, 
and  the  growths  reach  a  length  of  about  9 
inches.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  August  and 
September  for  spring-flowering  in  the  green- 
house, and  during  February  or  March  for 
summer  flowering  in  the  greenhouse,  porch, 
01  veranda.  Twenty  young  plants  are  not 
too  many  to  place  in  a  basket  to  furnish 
it  really  well.  Lobelias  delight  in  light,  rich 
sandy  soil,  with  not  too  large  a  bulk  unless 
it  is  very  well  drained.  The  ordinary  Lobelia 
tenuior  has  rich  deep  blue  flowers.  There 
is  a  white  variety,  one  with  pale  blue 
flowers,  and  another  of  rosy-pink  shade. 
These  are  useful  for  variety,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  four  good  baskets  of  the 
deep  blue  form  are  not  more  useful  and 
effective  than  one  of  each  colour.  Other 
spreading  Lobelias  suitable  for  baskets  are 
speciosa,  dark  blue  ;  Paxtoniana,  blue  with 
white  centre ;  gracilis,  blue ;  and  gracilis 
alba,  white. 

Mimulus  moschatus,  the  Common  Musk, 
is  a  favourite  flower  for  the  outdoor  garden. 
When  grown  in  baskets  it  is  most  attrac- 
tive for  the  cool  or  cold  greenhouse,  the 
window,  balcony,  or  veranda.  The  Musks 
all  are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  require 
ample  supplies  of  water.  They  thrive  in 
most  soils,  and,  being  hardy  perennials, 
may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots 
or,  of  course,  by  seeds.  When  the  plants 
are  thickly  studded  with  their  rich  yellow 
flowers,  the  baskets  are  exceedingly  orna- 


mental. Musk  is  often  grown  in  pots,  and 
later,  when  the  trailing  growths  hang  over 
the  sides,  wire  clips  are  attached  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  so  that  they  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  A  large-flowered 
variety,  named  Harrison's  Musk,  is  even 
more  showy  than  the  Common  Musk. 

Nasturtium.— Some  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  Nasturtium,  or  Tropaeolum,  make  a 
pretty  display  in  baskets.  During  summer 
they  may  be  used  in  the  greenhouse  or  out 
of  doors,  and  in  winter  flower  freely  in  a 
cool,  airy  greenhouse.  The  named  varieties 
of  Nasturtiums  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings taken  at  any  time  from  spring  to 
autumn.  Plants  may  also  be  raised  annu- 
ally from  seeds  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  do 
not  make  such  a  good  show,  particularly  in 
winter,  as  the  named  sorts.  The  most  suit- 
able compost  is  a  light,  well-drained,  sandy 
soil.  To  obtain  bushy  growrth  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  should  be  removed  several  times 
while  the  plants  are  young.  At  least  three 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  basket.  Six  of 
the  best-named  sorts  are :  Mrs.  William 
Plant,  deep  yellow  ;  Annie  Clibran,  golden 
yellow,  crimson  blotch  ;  Clibran's  Gem,  deep 
crimson  ;  Fireball,  deep  scarlet ;  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux,  double  scarlet  and  yellow ;  Phoebe, 
golden  yellow,  marked  with  crimson. 

Oxalis. — As  greenhouse  basket  plants, 
there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  Bermuda 
Buttercup,  Oxalis  cernua,  and  the  Brazilian 
Oxalis  floribunda.  Both  are  very  free- 
flowering,  and  thrive  much  better  when 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or 
corridor  than  when  grown  in  pots  arranged 
closely  together  on  a  stage.  They  thrive 
best  in  sandy  soil,  and  when  growing  freely 
delight  in  liberal  supplies  of  water,  manure 
water  being  also  beneficial.  Oxalis  is  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  fleshy  rhizomes, 
or  roots.  Oxalis  cernua  has  yellow  flowers  ; 
there  are  single  and  double  flowered  varie- 
ties. O.  floribunda  has  rose-coloured  blos- 
soms, and  the  variety  alba  is  white.  Spring 
is  the  season  of  flowering.  Baskets  of 
Oxalis  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  cottage 
windows  quite  as  fine  as  those  growTi  in  a 
large  greenhouse. 

Panicum  variegatum. — This  is  a  prettily 
variegated  grass-like  plant  for  baskets  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  As  it  is  a  native  of 


Some    beautiful    new    Larkspurs. 
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tropical  Asia,  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
a  cool  greenhouse  is  hardly  sufficient  in 
winter  for  this  plant,  though  in  summer  it 
does  quite  well  in  such  a  house.  The  leaves 
are  striped  with  white  and  pink.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  close 
propagating  frame  at  almost  any  season. 
A  suitable  compost  consists  of  2  parts  loam, 
1  part  leaf-mould,  and  1  part  coarse  sand. 
Botanists  give  this  plant  the  name  Oplis- 
menus  Burmannii  variegatus,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  known  as  Panicum. 

Pelargonium. — The  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums or  Geraniums  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  all  plants  used  for  hanging 
baskets  on  verandas,  balconies,  and  pon  In  >. 
Their  naturally  trailing  habit,  free-flowering 
qualities,  and  rich  and  varied  colours  render 
them  indispensable  for  summer  decoration. 
They  are  equally  valuable  for  large  baskets 
capable  of  accommodating  twenty  or  more 
plants  and  for  small  baskets  needing  only 
three  or  four.  They  are  very  attractive  in 
the  cool  greenhouse  and  corridors  in  sum- 
mer, and  also  blossom  freely  in  a  heated 
greenhouse  in  winter.  August  is  a  good 
time  to  root  the  cuttings,  the  plants  being 
grown  in  pots  during  the  winter  and  placed 
in  baskets  in  February  or  March.  For  winter 
flowering  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  March 
or  April.  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  will  thrive 
in  ordinary  light,  loamy  soil.  A  selection  of 
suitable  sorts  is  as  follows  :  Galilee,  rosy 
pink ;  Madame  Crousse,  silvery  pink ; 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  rose,  shaded 
amaranth ;  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  white, 
shaded  blush-lilac ;  Mrs.  Hawley,  deep 
pink  ;  Achievement,  salmon  pink  ;  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  white,  suffused  lavender ;  Leopard, 
lilac  pink,  blotched  crimson  ;  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  salmon ;  His  Majesty  the  King, 
dark  cerise. 

Rhipsalis.  —  Rhipsalis  Cassytha,  the 
Mistletoe  Cactus,  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  plant  from  South  America.  The- 
popular  name  of  Mistletoe  Cactus  aptly 
describes  the  habit  of  growth  and  berry- 
bearing  character.  It  is  increased  by  cut- 
tings. A  comparatively  small  amount  of 
soil  is  required,  and  this  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  turfy  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  old 
mortar  rubble.  In  some  instances  it  is 
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amount  of  soil  fastened  on  with  wire.  The 
Rat's  Tail  Cactus  is  equally  suitable  for  a 
greenhouse  or  light  window. 

Schizanthus. — This  is  popularly  known  to 
gardeners  as  the  Butterfly  or  Fringe  Flower, 
and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  baskets. 
There  were  originally  three  distinct  kinds 
— S.  pinnatus,  S.  Wisetonensis,  and  S.  re- 
tusus.  During  recent  years  the  respective 
strains  of  these  plants  have  undergone  won- 


The  Rat's  Tail  Cactus  in  hanging  flower  pot. 

derful  improvement,  and  a  valuable  selec- 
tion of  large-flowered  sorts  has  also  been 
created.  These  include  many  beautiful 
colours,  embracing  mauve,  white,  pink, 
purple,  carmine,  salmon,  rose,  apricot,  etc. 
Seed  should  be  so\\n  m  AnyiM  for  spring 
flowering,  and  from  K.hiuuy  onward  to 
provide  a  succession  of  bloom.  If  the  tips 
of  the  shoot**  are  remove* I  t\\<»  or  three  times 
the  plants  branch  ii-  •  l\  and  form  a  mass 
of  growths  and  flowers.  Only  sufficient  pro- 
tection should  be  given  in  \\inter  to  keep 
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out  frost,  as  Schizanthus  does  not  thrive  in 
too  high  a  temperature.  Ordinary  loamy 
soil  is  suitable.  The  seedlings  should  be 
placed  in  baskets  eight  or  ten  weeks  from 
the  date  of  sowing  the  seeds.  In  lining  the 
baskets,  place  a  few  of  the  young  plants 
between  the  wires  to  ensure  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  being  hidden  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower. 

Sedum. — Two  of  the  Sedums,  or  Stone- 
crops,  S.  Sieboldii  and  S.  sarmentosum  (car- 
neum)  variegatum  deserve  attention.  S. 
Sieboldii  is  a  Japanese  plant  with  trailing 
stems  and  green  leaves.  There  is  also  a 
variety  with  creamy-white  blotches  on  the 
leaves.  S.  sarmentosum  variegatum  is  a 
Chinese  plant,  having  small,  creamy-white 
leaves  streaked  with  green  and  pink.  The 
long,  slender  growths  hang  down  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  soil  in  the  basket.  Cut- 
tings root  readily  in  sandy  soil  from  Feb- 
ruary to  August.  S.  Sieboldii  is  readily 
increased  by  division  in  spring.  As  the 
common  name  of  Stonecrop  suggests,  these 
plants  must  have  ample  drainage  in  the 
soil.  A  good  compost  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  old  mortar 
rubble. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.  —  This  is  a 
brilliant  little  Orchid  from  Brazil,  which 
does  quite  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  the 
flowers  are  orange  red.  It  may  be  grown 
in  a  small  basket,  on  a  block  of  wood  or 
cork.  Suitable  soil  consists  of  peat,  sphag- 
num moss,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 
The  flowering  season  is  winter  and  early 
spring.  Increase  by  division  in  spring. 
The  plants  have  no  distinct  resting  season, 
moisture  being  necessary  throughout  the 
year. 

Thunbergia.  —  The  elegant,  slender 
growths  of  this  South  African  twining  plant 
render  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for  hanging 
baskets.  It  is  only  an  annual,  and  seeds 
must  be  sown  each  year  from  February  to 
April  in  the  warmest  position  in  the  green- 
house. In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the 
young  plants  delight  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere.  The  soil  should  be  light  and 
rich,  composed  of  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  old  manure,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  From  seeds  sown  in  spring  the  plants 
blossom  freely  throughout  the  summer  and 


autumn.  Thunbergia  alata  has  buff-coloured 
flowers  with  black  centre  ;  the  variety 
alba  has  white ;  and  aurantiaca,  orange 
flowers. 

Tradescantia  Zebrina.  —  This  Spider- 
wort  is  one  of  the  easiest  basket  plants  to 
manage  in  a  room,  and  is  unsurpassed  for 
a  cold  greenhouse.  It  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  at  any  season,  and  thrives 
in  ordinary  soils.  The  trailing  stems  are 
freely  clothed  with  green  and  white  striped 
leaves,  and  in  summer  sometimes  develop 
rosy -purple  flowers.  A  highly  decorative 
variety,  called  tricolor,  of  which  the  leaves 
are  marked  with  red,  white,  and  green, 
needs  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house to  be  really  successful,  and  light, 
sandy,  peaty  soil. 

Tulips. — To  advise  the  cultivation  of 
Tulips  in  baskets  may  at  first  sight  appear 
rather  absurd,  yet  when  grown  in  this  way 
the  Parrot  Tulips  at  once  become  firm 
favourites.  Naturally  of  a  loose  habit  of 
growth,  they  are  well  suited  to  hanging 
baskets,  the  gaudy  yellow,  red,  or  scarlet 
and  gold  flowers  producing  a  gorgeous 
effect.  September  is  a  good  time  to  place 
the  bulbs  in  the  baskets  ;  twenty -five  to 
fifty  may  be  used  in  each,  according  to 
its  size. 

Ferns  for  Hanging  Baskets. — A  lengthy 
list  of  ferns  suitable  for  hanging-baskets 
could  be  given,  as  many  kinds,  by  their 
mode  of  growth  readily  lend  themselves  to 
such  treatment.  Valuable  ferns  for  small 
baskets  in  the  cool  greenhouse  are  the 
Japanese  Squirrel's-foot  Fern  (Davallia 
bullata),  and  the  variety  Mariesii,  the  Hare's 
foot  Fern  (D.  canariensis),  the  so-called 
bulb-bearing  fern  (Asplenium  bulbiferum) ; 
Aspleniums  caudatum  (with  long,  narrow 
fronds),  flaccidum,  and  obtusilobum.  The 
Stag's-horn  Fern  (Platycerium  alcicorne)  is 
an  object  of  much  interest  when  growing  on 
a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  peat  and  moss 
and  suspended  from  the  greenhouse  roof  or 
wall,  or  hanging  in  the  window  of  a  room. 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  and  the  varieties 
Mariesii  and  imbricatum  (all  Maidenhair 
Ferns)  are  attractive  in  small  baskets,  and 
the  Golden  Polypody  (Polypodium  aureum) 
makes  a  useful  fern  for  a  large  basket. 
Pteris  scaberula  thrives  even  better  in 
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hanging-baskets  than  in  pots.  The  Lace  with  moss  and  peat,  Platycerium  grande, 
Fern  (Cheilanthes  elegans),  Nothochlaena  P.  Willinckii,  and  P.  aethiopicum  deserve 
ferruginea  (rufa),  and  Pellaea  cordata  flexuosa  special  mention.  The  best  silver  fern  for  a 
are  pretty,  slender-growing  ferns  for  hang-  hanging  basket  is  Gymnogramme  schizo- 
ing-baskets  in  the  greenhouse.  The  ferns  phylla  gloriosa.  Though  the  fronds  of  the 
suitable  for  hanging-baskets  in  the  warm  Gold  Ferns  G.  dobroydense,  G.  Alstonei, 
greenhouse  or  hothouse  com- 
prise many  kinds.  Some  of 
these,  notably  the  Ladder 
Ferns  (Nephrolepis)  may  be 
accommodated  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  summer,  yet  to 
cultivate  the  plants  success- 
fully they  must  be  returned 
to  the  warm  greenhouse  in 
w  inter.  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
is  a  popular  Ladder  Fern 
which  has  given  rise  to  the 
beautiful  varieties  elegantis- 
sima.  Fosteri  todaeoides,  Whit- 
manii,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
most  attractive  in  baskets. 
N.  cordifolia,  N.  pectinata, 
N.  acuta  (ensifolia),  N.  daval- 
loides  are  also  suitable,  the 
two  last-named  being  particu- 
larly valuable  for  large  green- 
houses. The  baskets  become 
covered  with  handsome  fronds. 
The  Hare's-foot  Ferns  (Daval- 
lia)  make  splendid  basket 
plants,  among  the  best  being 
D.  dissecta,  D.  Tyermanni, 
D.  immersa,  D.  solida,  D. 
Fijiensis,  and  D.  plumosa. 

Equally  important  and  ele- 
gant in  habit  are  the  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  Moorei 
(amabile),  A.  assimile,  A.  cilia- 
turn,  A.  dolabriforme,  and  A. 


The   Carrion  flower  (Stapelia),  grown    in  hanging  flower 
pot. 


elegans.  Polypodium  (Goniophlebium)  sub- 
auriculatum  and  Asplenium  longissimum 
are  notable  examples  of  ferns  with  long, 
drooping  fronds  sometimes  approaching 
6  feet  in  length.  Polypodium  Knightiae 
is  another  remarkable  fern.  Among  the 
Stag's-horn  Ferns,  which  may  all  be  grown 
in  baskets  or  on  pieces  of  wood  covered 


and  G.  chrysophylla  do  not  hang  down  and 
hide  the  Iwse  of  the  baskets,  it  is  worth  while 
suspending  them  in  baskets  to  get  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  farina  or  powder  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Wooden  (teak) 
baskets  should  be  used  for  Davallia  and 
Platycerium  ;  the  roots  seem  to  thrive 
much  better  on  wood  than  on  wire. 
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A  bed  of  the  Old  Clove  Carnation. 


Border   Carnations 


GARNATIOXS  are  very  much  like 
human  beings,  they  are  creatures  of 
temperament.  Some  Carnations  are 
good-tempered  and  contented  :  others — well, 
you  have  to  go  carefully  with  them.  And, 
like  human  beings,  they  are  affected  by 
heredity  and  environment ;  some  kinds  are 
naturally  delicate,  but  in  suitable  surround- 
ings will  do  well  ;  others  are  so  exceptionally 
healthy  that  they  will  live  and  flourish  even 
in  a  North-country  city. 

Carnations  are  really  easier  to  grow  than 
either  Roses  or  Sweet  Peas ;  a  Carnation 
grower  is  exempt  from  the  complications  of 
pruning  and  the  difficulties  of  seed-sowing. 
"  But,"  I  can  imagine  the  indignant  rosarian 
or  Sweet  Pea  specialist  saying,  "  what  about 
the  horrors  of  layering  ?  "  I  reply,  "  No, 
my  friend,  I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  that 
trap."  Most  articles  on  Carnations  commence 
by  elaborate  directions  how  to  propagate 
by  layering  ;  the  unhappy  novice  puzzles 


through,  not  understanding  any  of  the 
technical  terms  employed,  and  finally  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  sooner  than  attempt? 
anything  so  intricate  he  will  abandon  all 
idea  of  growing  Carnations.  There  was 
once  a  cookery  book  which  very  wisely 
commenced  a  recipe  by  saying :  "  First 
cateh  your  hare,"  and  I  was  going  to  write, 
First  buy  your  Carnations,  but,  on  re- 
flection, think  it  will  be  wiser  to  say,  First 
read  a  little  about  Carnations  ;  know  the 
names  of  some  of  them  ;  go,  if  possible,  to 
the  grounds  of  some  specialist  and  see  the 
various  kinds  flowering.  Then  buy  them, 
and  plant  them,  either  in  the  autumn  or 
early  spring.  In  late  spring  you  will  need 
to  tie  them  to  stakes,  and  perhaps  syringe 
away  greenfly.  In  June  or  July  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  bloom  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  then  that  you  need  worry 
yourself  about  layering ;  subsequently  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  half-way  through 
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Carnation  Duchess  of  Wellington,  lavender  coloured. 


a  joint,  and  fix  the  resulting  little  tongue 
into  the  ground,  with — a  hairpin  if  you 
like! 

In  a  general  way  I  prefer  to  plant  Carna- 
tions out  in  the  autumn,  for  reasons  I  will 
touch  upon  later ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
advise  a  beginner  to  buy  them  in  pots  in 
March,  and  plant  them  in  a  border  which 
has  been  prepared  at  least  a  month  before- 
hand, and  by  preference  longer.  I  said 
before  that  Carnations  are  like  human  beings, 
and  one  point  of  similarity  is  that  beds  for 


both  should  always  be 
well  aired,  also  they 
should  be  well  made. 

At  this  point  I  expect 
someone  is  interjecting, 
"  But  I  want  to  grow 
Carnations  in  the  mixed 
border."  My  friend,  if 
you  want  to  grow  Carna- 
tions in  the  mixed  border, 
do  so  ;  but  don't  expect 
me  to  help  you.  I  should 
object  to  sleep  in  a  lodg- 
ing house  myself,  so  I 
sympathise  with  the  ob- 
jection well-bred  Carna- 
tions have  to  a  mixed 
border.  Place  in  the 
mixed  border,  if  you  like, 
Grenadin  Carnations,  or 
Marguerite  Carnations,  or 
even  Perpetual  Carna- 
tions, and  leave  off  read- 
ing this  chapter  at  this 
point.  Border  Carnations 
require  a  border  to  them- 
selves, or  if  not  that,  then 
flower-pots,  concerning 
which  I  will  give  direc- 
tions in  due  time. 

But  before  I  begin  to 
go  into  particulars  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of 
Border  Carnations  from 
their  cradle  to  their — 
cremation  (remember  al- 
ways to  burn  dead  Car- 
nations, to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection),  I 
wish  to  say  this:  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  be 
original.  No  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
Carnations  have  recently  been  discovered; 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in  various 
publications  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Douglas 
are  still  the  last  word  on  the  subject ;  they 
continue  to  be  carried  out  at  his  own  Eden- 
side  ;  and  from  Edenside  still  come  each 
year  the  Carnations  which  win  very  nearly 
every  first  prize  in  the  first  division  at 
the  National  Carnation  Society's  Show  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  HalL 

There  is  one  thing,  hoAvever,  to  be  borne 
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in  mind.  Though  the  general  principles  of 
Carnation  cultivation  remain  unaltered,  the 
amateur  grower,  particularly  the  small 
amateur  grower,  may  be  unable  fully  to  carry 
them  out.  He 
comes  up  against 
difficulties  the 
large  trade  culti- 
vator can  hardly 
realise,  and  needs 
to  learn  how  to 
deal  with  these 
difficulties.  It  is 
therefore  possible 
for  one  who,  like 
myself,  loves  Car- 
nations, and  knows 
by  personal  ex- 
perience some  of 
the  problems  which 
confront  the  ama- 
teur, as  well  as  his 
li  in  i  tat  ions,  to 

show        how       tiller 

may  be  dealt  with 
and  overcome. 

Preparing  the 
Border. —  Quite 
obviously  the  first 
in.iit  r  that  re- 
i| nucs  attention  is 
the  preparation  of 
the  border  in 
which  the  Carna- 
tions are  to  be 
planted.  First  of 
all  this  mu.-t  !><• 
b.tstard  trenched, 
or,  if  already 
of  good  tilth, 
trenched.  (For  in- 
formation concern- 
ing trenching  see 
another  Chapter.) 
Whilst  trenching, 
dig  a  moderate 
amount  of  well- 
rotted  manure  into 
both  the  top  and 
bottom  spit.  If 
you  employ  a  job 


does  this  properly.  It  is  usually  better  to 
get  a  man  from  a  nursery  who  really 
understands  his  job.  It  is  not  really  more 
expensive ;  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 


bing  gardener  you 
must  see    that  he 


Carnation  Elizabeth  Shiftner,  maize  colour  flushed  with  orange 
on  opening. 
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of  knowing  that  the  work  has  been 
properly  done. 

The  Question  of  Manure. — The  next 
question  is,  what  manure  shall  be  used  ? 
If  the  soil  be  clay,  stable  manure  is  best, 
and  add,  if  possible,  sand  or  grit  and,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  leaf -mould.  If  the  soil  be 
light,  apply  cow  manure,  farmyard  manure, 
or  even  pig  manure.  At  once  I  hear  a  groan, 
"It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  these  manures." 
I  answer,  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
determination.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  locality  in  England  where  stable  manure 
is  unobtainable,  though  I  grant  farmyard 
manure  is  not  easy  to  obtain  in  a  town. 
The  nursery  from  which  you  hire  a  man  to 
trench  will  certainly  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  stable  manure,  and  if  you  cannot  get 
any  other,  this  will  do  fairly  well  even  if 
your  soil  is  light  and  dry.  But  do  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  use  chemical  manure. 
I  am  not  speaking  against  chemical  manures 
as  such  ;  for  some  plants  they  are  excellent 
(I  may  instance  Delphiniums),  but  Carna- 
tions cannot  digest  them.  The  over-feeding 
of  Carnations  is  the  fertile  source  of  most 
of  the  Carnation  diseases.  Whether  stable 
or  cow,  the  manure  must  be  well  rotted. 

Carnations  do  not  like  stagnant  water 
about  their  roots,  so  the  bed  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  must  be  arched  up  three 
to  six  inches  above  the  ground  level.  Also  it 
must  be  trodden  until  it  is  not  merely  firm 
but  hard.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  be  able  to 
walk  on  a  Carnation  bed  without  leaving 
footprints.  Having  made  the  bed,  leave 
it  alone  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  by 
preference  for  a  month,  to  settle  and  to  be 
"  sweetened  "  by  the  sun  and  air. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  plant- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  say  something  con- 
cerning where  the  Carnation  layers  are  to 
be  purchased.  Let  me  urge  my  reader  to 
lay  to  heart  the  words  of  John  Rea,  who 
published  his  book  "Flora,  or  Complete 
Florilege  "  in  1665.  Rea  writes  that  Carna- 
tions were  sold  "  at  mean  rates  to  gardeners, 
who  sell  them  again  to  others  that  delight 
in  flowers,  commonly  at  twelve  pence  a 
layer;  but  the  truth  is,  most  of  these 
mercenary  fellows  about  London  are  very 
deceitful,  and  whoever  trusts  them  is  sure 
to  be  deceived,  as  I  myself  have  often  been." 


Anyone  who  has  been  so  confiding  as  to 
buy  Carnations  off  a  barrow  knows  how 
true  these  words  are  ;  but  I  must  go  further, 
and  point  out  that  it  is  useless  to  expect 
to  get  first-class  Border  Carnations  at  an 
ordinary  nursery.  If  you  want  healthy 
layers  of  the  best  up-to-date  sorts  you  must 
obtain  them  from  a  Carnation  specialist. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  are  specialists, 
you  had  better  go  to  one  of  the  shows  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  in  London,  at 
Birmingham,  or  at  Manchester.  Or  you  can 
consult  a  gardening  paper,  such  as  that 
excellent  paper  The  Gardener,  and  find  out 
the  address  of  the  grower  within  easiest 
reach  of  your  abode.  You  can  then  go  and 
see  the  plants  growing  and  flowering,  select 
the  sorts  which  most  attract  you,  and  obtain 
a  good  deal  of  useful  information  concerning 
them  into  the  bargain. 

All  Londoners  who  love  Carnations  should 
make  a  point  of  attending  the  National 
Carnation  Society's  Show,  which  is  usually 
held  in  the  third  week  of  July,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  The  best  plan  is  to  become  a 
member ;  members  are,  of  course,  admitted 
free.  Membership  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  trade  and  to  large  amateur  growers 
with  many  gardeners  and  glasshouses.  On 
the  contrary,  Division  III.  is  exclusively  for 
amateurs  who  do  not  keep  a  regular  gardener, 
and  the  largest  number  of  exhibits  are  in  this 
division.  Small  amateurs  are  now  allowed 
to  compete  also  in  Division  II.,  an  advan- 
tage which  will  be  much  appreciated.  The 
minimum  annual  subscription  is  only  5s., 
and  the  privileges  are  many.  I  must  make 
it  plain  that  members  are  not  compelled 
to  exhibit;  many,  in  fact  most  members, 
do  not  attempt  it.  But  whether  we  exhibit 
or  not,  we  can  all  take  equal  pride  in  our 
show,  and  as  years  go  on  learn  much  about 
Carnations.  The  hon.  sec.  of  the  society 
is  Mr.  Charles  Henwood,  21  Clifton  Road, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Planting  the  Rooted  Layers. —We 
will  now  suppose  the  reader,  having  attended 
the  Carnation  Show  and  visited  a  Carnation 
nursery,  has  given  an  order  for  layers.  If 
planting  is  to  take  place  in  autumn,  these 
will  probably  be  received  in  October ;  if 
spring  planting  has  been  decided  upon,  the 
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layers  will  arrive  in  March.  In  the  latter 
case  they  ought  to  be  sent  in  the  small  pots 
in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  as 
in  spring  Carnations  are  very  sensitive  to 
any  disturbance  of  their  roots.  The  layers 
should  be  planted  15  to  18  inches  apart. 
In  a  border  about  4  feet  wide  I  just  manage 
to  get  four  rows  by  a  zigzag  arrangement 
thus —  *  * 


I  have  inveighed  in  no  measured  terms 
against  the  mixed  border  for  Carnations, 
but  let  me  say  here 
that  Spanish  Irises  may 
be  planted  in  the  Car- 
nation bed,  without 
harm  to  the  Carnations. 
The  Iris  bulbs  are  very 
small,  and  do  not  draw 
much  goodness  out  of 
the  soil ;  the  blossoms 
come  out  in  June,  and 
are  over  before  many 
Carnations  are  out  ;  the 
two  agree  together  very 
well,  and  the  effect  is 
excellent.  But  I  should 
deprecate  even  English 
Irises  being  planted  with 
Carnations,  their  bulbs 
are  much  larger  than 
the  Spanish,  and  they 
flower  later. 

Whether  you  plant 
layers  in  autumn,  or 
from  small  pota  in 
spring,  the  process  is 
much  the  same.  Do 
not  let  the  little  things 
lie  about  out  of  the 
ground  or  out  of  the 
pots  so  that  their  roots 
get  dry.  Choose  a  day 
when  the  soil  is  friable, 
and  plant  very  firmly, 
pressing  the  soil  with 
your  fingers  round  the 
little  roots.  If  your 
soil  is  not  very  good, 
work  in  a  compost — 


good  loam,  sifted  manure,  leaf -mould,  and 
sand — round  the  roots.  If  planted  in 
autumn  the  Carnations  will  not  require 
much  attention  till  the  following  spring ; 
but  it  is  well  to  look  them  over  at  inter- 
vals for  signs  of  maggot,  and  after  frost 
press  any  that  have  lifted  firmly  into  the 
ground  again. 

Work  in  Spring. — In  spring  the  question 
presents  itself,  whether  to  hoe  or  to  mulch. 
I  personally  prefer  the  former ;  I  always 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  a  mulch  harbours 
slugs  and  other  pests,  and  also  that  weeds 
may  be  growing  out  of  sight  beneath  it. 
But  if  you  don't  mulch,  you  must  hoe,  and 


Mrs.  Griffith  Jones,  a  Carnation  of  soft  apricot  colouring. 
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Yellow  ground  Fancy  Carnation,  John  Ridd. 


hoe  constantly  (with  a  Dutch  hoe  be  it 
understood),  for  it  is  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  couple  of  inches  on  the  surface  loose  as 
it  is  to  keep  the  lower  soil  firm.  Mulching 
and  hoeing  alike  avert  the  necessity  of 
watering,  which  should  always  be  avoided  if 
possible.  But  here  again  so  much  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  aspect  that  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Remember  that 
the  amateur  gardener's  most  dangerous  be- 
setting sin  is  his  tendency  to  misuse  the 
watering-can.  He  loves  to  sprinkle  the 
surface  of  the  soil  constantly,  but  he  seems 
to  abhor  the  right  rule,  which  is  to  give  a 
complete  soaking  or  nothing.  Every  time 


cold  water  falls  on  a 
plant  the  development 
of  its  flowers  is  retarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
roots  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dust 
dry,  or  the  plants  will 
never  recover  from  the 
effects.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  water 
layers  planted  out  in 
October.  If  you  have 
to  plant  in  September 
it  may  be  needful,  but 
it  should  be  invariably 
done  then  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  nights  at 
that  season  are  apt  to 
be  cold. 

Hints  on  Watering. 
— Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  water  in  May, 
sometimes  not  till  June, 
sometimes  you  need  not 
water  at  all.  Put  it  off 
as  long  as  possible.  But 
if  you  do  water,  then 
water  thoroughly.  I 
consider  a  hose  is  neces- 
sary if  you  have  many 
Carnations.  I  often 
take  an  hour  to  water 
with  a  hose  two  borders 
on  either  side  of  a  path 
about  40  feet  long.  It 
would  take  many  hours 
to  give  the  same  amount 
of  water  with  a  can. 
I  repeat  the  soaking  next  evening,  and 
the  day  after  I  hoe  the  borders,  but  I 
don't  water  again  for  two  days  at  least. 
This  allows  the  sun  and  air  to  act  on  the 
soil  and  keep  it  sweet. 

Late  spring  is  a  trying  time  for  Carna- 
tions which  are  at  all  inclined  to  be  sickly. 
Many  which  have  lived  through  the  winter 
in  apparently  perfect  health  will  in  April 
and  May  develop  spots  and  blotches,  which 
cause  one  as  much  anxiety  as  a  fond  mother 
feels  when  her  infant  has  tooth-rash.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  to  cut  off  all  spotted  portions 
of  the  grass  (Carnation  foliage  is  always 
termed  grass)  and  burn  it.  If  the  plant 
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continues  to  be  spotty,  send  samples  to  The 
Gardener,  and  in  the  "  Trials  and  Troubles  " 
column  you  will  be  told  what  particular 
treatment  is  necessary. 

Staking  and  Tying. — In  May,  flower 
stems  begin  to  shoot  up,  and  require  tying 
to  stakes.  Do  not  be  beguiled  into  getting 
metal  stakes  for  Carnations  growing  out  of 
doors  ;  they  are  too  heavy,  and  a  strong  wind 
is  fatal.  Thin  bamboo  canes,  usually  sold  at 
about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  a  hundred,  are  much 
the  best ;  and  for  tying  I  prefer  ordinary 
soft  bass  or  raffia  to  any  of  the  patent 
inventions.  But  in  tying,  always  twist 
the  tie  into  a  figure  of  eight  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  the  flower  stem  rubbing  against 
the  bamboo.  And  do  not  be  economical  in 
bamboos  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  possible  to 
tic  two  flower  stems  to  the  same  bamboo 
without  forcing  either  out  of  position,  but 
it  is  really  best  for  each  stem  to  have  its 
own  stake  to  itself.  Some  of  the  new  varieties 
of  Carnations  are  so  extremely  vigorous  that 
they  send  up  numerous  flower  stems  the 
first  year.  It  is  best  to  remove  all  but  the 
four  thickest  and  healthiest.  You  will  then 
have  really  fine  blossoms  in  July  ;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  the  plant  will  send  up  additional 
flower-stems  after  the  first  blooming  is  over, 
and  will  flower  on  into  late  autumn. 

Disbudding. — I  will  deal  with  the  subject 
of  disbudding  more  fully  when  I  treat  on 
pot  cultivation  for  exhibition  ;  but  even 
with  plants  in  open  ground  it  is  well  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  disbudding,  in  order  to 
secure  fair-sized  blossoms  throughout  the 
flowering  season.  To  this  end  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove,  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  the  tiny  buds  which 
develop  close  to  the  main  buds,  both  top 
and  lateral.  It  goes  against  one's  feeling 
to  do  it ;  I  confess  it  gives  me  acute  pain  ; 
in  fact,  like  Miss  Squeere,  I  scream  out  loud 
all  the  time.  And  if  a  beginner  in  the 
cultivation  of  Carnations  feels  that  to  nip 
off  any  of  the  precious  buds  is  more  than 
he  can  bear,  I  would  say,  then  don't  do  it  at 
all  the  first  year.  If  you  leave  them  alone, 
you  will  have  quite  nice  blossoms  at  first ; 
but  if  you  use  your  eyes  critically  you  will 
find  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  later  blooms,  and  next  year  the  remem- 
brance of  this  will  fortify  you  to  disbud. 


The  Early  Carnations.  —  Early  sorts, 
such  as  Sam  Weller  and  Lady  Hermione, 
begin  to  bloom  in  June  in  my  garden,  and 
from  that  time  onward  till  November,  and 
even  December,  I  can  always  rely  on  having 
some  blossoms.  It  is  very  commonly 
advised  to  defer  layering  until  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  but  I  am  quite  against  doing 
so.  I  always  commence  to  layer  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  long  enough  to  handle  and 
peg  down.  In  1912  I  accomplished  two- 
thirds  of  my  layering  in  June  ;  but  of  course 
that  was  an  exceptionally  early  year.  In 
ordinary  years,  though  I  generally  commence 
in  June,  I  do  the  bulk  of  the  layering  in  July. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Carnations  should 
not  be  layered  when  they  are  in  bloom.  If 
you  go  to  Edenside  in  July,  when  all  the 
shows  are  coming  off,  you  will  find  layers 
pegged  down  in  all  the  pots  of  the  blossoming 
plants. 

How  Layering  is  Done. — The  actual 
process  of  layering  is  not  really  as  fearsome 
as  it  sounds  in  descriptions.  The  healthy 
shoots  only  should  be  layered  ;  it  is  simply 
waste  of  time  to  layer  a  diseased  or  even 
feeble  plant.  A  special  compost  is  not 
essential,  but  it  is  certainly  very  beneficial. 
At  one  time  I  always  used  the  soil  in  which 
I  had  grown  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  the 
previous  winter,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  finely  sifted 
cow  manure.  This  was  turned  out  of  the 
pots  into  a  heap  in  spring,  turned  about 
to  sweeten,  and,  mixed  with  some  additional 
sand,  proved  an  admirable  rooting  medium. 
As  I  have  ceased  to  grow  bulbs  in  pots,  I 
now  mix  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sea 
sand,  in  equal  parts,  in  June,  a  week  or  so 
before  commencing  layering.  Some  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  stable  manure  ;  if 
this  is  used  it  ought  to  be  very  thoroughly 
decayed.  The  compost  is  placed  round  the 
plant  which  it  is  intended  to  layer.  If  the 
shoots  are  long  and  sprawling,  let  the  com- 
post l>e  even  with  the  surface  of  the  bed  ; 
it  will  then  be  eawy  to  keep  it  moist.  But 
some  Carnations  (for  example.  The  Bride, 
white  ground  Fancy)  have  short  thick 
shoots  ;  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  compost  above  the  surface,  in  order  to 
peg  the  layer  into  it  without  breaking  the 
latter. 
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You  must  consider  at  which  joint  to  make 
the  cut.  I  judge  partly  by  its  condition  ; 
it  should  not  be  too  hard  or  too  soft,  but 
should  cut  like  a  ripe  apple.  Usually  a 
joint  about  half  way  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shoot  and  its  tip  will  be  best. 
Then  cut  off  all  the  lower  leaves  up  to  the 
joint  selected,  and  then  cut  a  tongue  in  that 
joint  (see  diagram),  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  with  a  layering  knife,  according 


from  this  does  not  wash  the  soil  away  from 
the  layer,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a  water- 
ing-can is  used.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that 
the  compost  ought  to  be  moist,  but  not  wet, 
when  placed  round  the  plant. 

Taking  up  the  Layers. — I  like  'to  leave 
my  layers  on  the  plants  fo-r  three  months 
at  least,  so  I  usually  plant  them  out  in 
October.  It  is  true  they  root  in  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  but  I  find  they  make  much 


LAYERING   CARNATIONS. 


Pegging  down  the  layer ;  A  indicates  a  peg 
wrongly  inserted,  B  shows  it  properly 
placed. 


Rooted  layer  ready  for  planting.  The 
piece  of  stem  at  A  is  cut  off.  B 
shows  depth  at  which  to  plant. 


to  whether  it  is  easier  to  you  personally  to 
cut  to  you  or  away  from  you. 

Then  peg  the  layer  down,  taking  care  the 
tongue  is  kept  separate  from  the  main  stem. 
I  usually  insert  some  of  the  compost,  or  a 
small  stone,  to  effect  this.  The  pegging 
can  be  done  either  with  a  layering  pin  or 
with  an  ordinary,  everyday  hairpin.  Cover 
with  about  i  inch  of  compost.  Water 
through  a  very  fine  rose.  I  use  an  Abol 
syringe  for  this  purpose;  the  fine  spray 


finer  and  healthier  plants  if  allowed  a  longer 
time.  The  late  Mr.  James  Douglas  has 
put  on  record  that  exceptionally  successful 
cultivators  of  Flakes  and  Bizarres  in  the 
open  at  Swalwell,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
"  allowed  the  layers  to  be  well  ripened  and 
rooted  before  planting."  And,  he  continued, 
"  the  second  week  in  November  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  ;  but  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  in  this  matter."  This  applies 
equally  to  Selfs  and  Fancies  ;  I  have  myself 
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planted  them  out  in  November  with  ex- 
cellent results.  But  you  must  not  leave 
them  in  the  ground  round  the  parent  plant 
until  spring  and  then  plant  them  out. 
The  tempers  of  Carnations  are  most  "  touchy" 
in  spring,  and  they  will  not  be  trifled  with. 
Any  layers  you  cannot  plant  out  in  the 
open  in  autumn  should  be  potted  up  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame.  But  planting  out  in 
autumn  jjivrs  the  roots 
more  time  to  grow. 

Growing  Carnations 
in  Pots. — I  have  at  the 
commencement  of  this 
chapter  given  directions 
for  the  planting  out  of 
rooted  layers.  I  will 
now  treat  on  their  culti- 
vation throughout  the 
year  in  pots,  which  is 
most  satisfactorily  prac- 
tised by  many  amateur 
growers,  and  which  is 
;ilim»t  essential  if  suc- 
cess at  shows  is  desired. 
I  have,  however,  to  make 
clear  that  this  is  not 
because  the  Carnation  is 
delicate  and  sensitive  to 
cold ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  pots  are  kept  in 
cold  frames  in  winter, 
and  take  no  harm  if 
they  freeze  ;  and  from 
March  till  July  they 
stand  out  in  the  open 
without  shelter.  But  the 
flowers  are  easily  dam- 
aged by  rain,  and  faded 
by  too  full  sunlight  ; 
so  it  is  usual  to  place 
them  under  glass  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour.  Those 
who,  having  no  glass,  can  only  cultivate 
in  the  open  border,  may  be  recommended 
to  use  Jeffries'  shades. 

If  you  intend  to  go  in  for  pot  culture, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  better  than  to  follow 
the  directions  which  have  been  circulated 
amongst  Mr.  Douglas's  customers  for  many 
years,  as  follows  : — "  The  layers  are  potted 
up  in  autumn  in  small  flower-pots  (sixties), 
they  are  3  inches  and  3J  inches  diameter 


inside  measure.  Two  plants  may  be  put 
into  the  larger  and  one  into  the  smaller 
size.  This  is  usually  done  in  October  or 
even  later.  Any  good  potting  soil  will  do. 
I  use  soil  of  4  parts  loam,  1  of  leaf- 
mould,  1  of  decayed  manure ;  some  ground 
oyster  shells  or  coarse  white  sand  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  material  open  and 
porous ;  water  must  pass  through  freely. 


The  most  beautiful  pink  Carnation,  Mrs.  Robert  Berkeley. 


When  the  plants  are  firmly  potted,  place 
in  a  garden  frame,  which  should  be  kept 
clone  for  a  week  or  so  until  new  roots  are 
formed.  When  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished, air  may  be  admitted  freely,  and  in 
fine  weather  remove  the  lights.  Careful 
watering  is  necessary.  With  good  treatment 
the  plants  will  soon  l>ecome  well  established, 
and  will  be  quite  ready  to  be  re-potted  in 
March  or  April.  Good  fibrous  loam  should 
be  used,  with  manure,  ground  oyster  shells, 
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and  leaf-mould,  as  advised  above.  The 
flower-pots,  8|  inches  and  1\  inches  in 
diameter  inside  measure,  should  be  clean 
and  well  drained  with  broken  potsherds. 
Over  this  drainage  place  some  of  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  loam,  to  prevent  the  finer  particles 
of  the  potting  soil  from  mixing  with  it. 
Three  plants,  or  two  only  if  they  are  very 
vigorous,  should  be  planted  in  the  larger 
flower  pots,  and  two  only  in  the  smaller 
size." 

As  regards  the  size  of  pots,  however,  we 
must  discriminate.  Mr.  Fairlie,  one  of  the 
most  successful  amateur  exhibitors  at  the 
London  Show  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society,  advises  those  who,  like  himself,  go 
to  business,  and  cannot  attend  to  their 
Carnations  throughout  the  day,  to  use  larger 
sized  pots,  even  9  and  10  inches  in  diameter, 
placing  therein  three  or  four  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  variety, 
because  in  the  smaller  pots  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  in  hot  weather. 
Mr.  Fairlie  advises  very  firm  potting  from 
start  to  finish,  as  with  loose  soil  the  top  soil 
in  the  pot  becomes  alternately  muddy  and 
dusty,  making  it  very  difficult  to  tell  when 
the  plants  really  require  water.  The  pots 
should  stand  out  of  doors  on  an  open  space 
covered  with  ashes,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  on  concrete. 

Watering  Carnations  in  Pots. — It  is 
difficult  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
watering  of  pot  Carnations ;  cultivators 
must  use  their  own  common  sense  ;  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  soil  should  not  be  dry,  and  it  should  not 
be  sodden ;  but  in  April  and  May  the 
cultivator  should  err  on  the  side  of  dryness, 
whilst  later  on,  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  for 
lack  of  moisture. 

Loam  for  a  Small  Garden. — I  feel  sure 
the  intelligent  reader  is  now  bursting  with 
desire  to  know  how  he  is  to  obtain  loam. 
I  reply — from  a  big  nursery,  or  a  really 
good  horticultural  sundries  stores.  But 
even  then  beware  of  wireworm ;  it  makes 
its  happy  home  in  fibrous  loam.  The 
method  of  destroying  wireworm  by  alternat- 
ing layers  of  rank  hot  manure  with  layers 
of  loam,  and  so  burning  up  the  insects,  is 
excellent  on  large  premises,  but  quite  im- 


possible in  a  small  suburban  garden.  In  the 
latter  it  is  better  to  mix  Vapor ite,  or  some 
other  similar  insecticide,  with  the  loam 
when  obtained,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
turn  the  heap  over  and  repeat  the  process. 
Finally  sift  it,  and  watch  if  any  living  thing 
can  be  discovered.  I  always  mix  Vaporite 
with  leaf -mould  and  with  rotten  manure, 
and  also  apply  it  to  soil  in  the  border  after 
trenching,  as  weU  as  at  other  times.  I 
think  it  has  an  excellent  effect,  not  only  in 
d3stroying  insects,  but  also  in  rendering 
the  soil  free  from  the  infection  of  fungus 


Intending  exhibitors  must  undertake  dis- 
budding in  a  serious  spirit.  Some  leave 
three  buds  on  a  stem,  the  top  bud,  and  the 
two  buds  springing  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  joints  below  the  top  bud. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  of  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham,  has  most  kindly  favoured  me 
with  the  following  detailed  directions,  which 
I  venture  to  think  will  be  of  great  service  to 
many  Carnationists,  as  articles  on  Carnation 
culture,  and  even  handbooks  dealing  with 
the  subject,  seldom  go  beyond  a  casual 
reference  to  this  important  matter. 

Details  of  Disbudding. — Mr.  Douglas 
writes :  "In  the  matter  of  disbudding 
one  must  be  guided  by  experience  of  the 
variety  in  question  ;  85  per  cent,  should  be 
disbudded  for  exhibition  as  soon  as  the  side 
buds  are  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  the 
top  bud  on.  It  will  be  found  that  one  bud, 
close  to  the  top  bud,  will  appear  after  the 
other  buds  have  been  removed  (see  diagram)  ; 
this  can  be  removed  later.  Some  varieties 
having  a  lot  of  petals,  such  as  Edenside, 
Renown,  Elizabeth  Shiffner,  Bookham  White, 
Daffodil,  Lord  Steyne,  Hercules  (crimson 
Self),  Purple  Emperor,  must  be  treated  as 
follows  :  When  the  plant  is  ready  to  disbud 
take  off  buds  at  A  and  B,  leaving  bud  at  c 
until  D  has  shown  colour  for  a  week,  or  in 
other  words  is  preparing  to  expand  its  petals. 
Then  remove  bud  at  c.  This  applies  es- 
pecially to  moderately  coarse  varieties,  such 
as  Daffodil,  Hercules,  and  E.  Shiffner. 
But  with  coarse  bushes  like  Lord  Steyne 
leave  buds  at  A  and  B  until  top  bud  is  well 
showing  colour,  and  then  remove  them. 
This  will  keep  the  flower  in  good  proportion, 
and  in  my  opinion  improves  not  only  form 
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but  colouring  as  well.  In  all  cases  bands 
should  be  affixed." 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  what  Mr. 
Douglas  says  above  about  the  necessity  cf 
using  rubber  bands,  even  in  the  case  of 
Carnations  which  have  strong  calyces.  There 
are  always  possibilities  of  a  calyx  splitting 
naturally,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  find  that 
bees  do  much  damage  this  way.  I  have 
watched  a  bee  deliberately  splitting  a  calyx 
and  coming  out  through  it,  instead  of  climb- 
ing out  the  way  it  went  in. 

The  Carnations  in  their  big  pots  may 
stand  outside  until  they  begin  to  show  colour, 
then  they  must  be  placed  under  glass  if 
possible,  to  avoid  the  risks  of  changeable 
weather  to  the  opening  flowers.  If  there 
is  not  room  under  glass  for  all  the  pots, 
Jeffries'  shades  should  be  used  to  protect 
those  pots  which  have  to  remain  in  the  open, 
and  unless  the  weather  be  exceptionally 
trying,  with  care  they  may  do  well.  When 
under  glass  it  is  possible  by  shading  to  retard 
blooming,  if  it  is  feared  the  flowers  will  be 
in  perfection  too  soon. 


Preparing  Blooms  for  Show. — As  re- 
gards the  care  of  the  blooms  at  the  time  of 
the  show,  in  hot  weather  it  is  best  to  cut 
them  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  show,  placing  them  in  water  in 
a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  if 
the  weather  be  cool  and  shady,  evening 
picking  may  answer.  But  in  any  case  the 
flowers  should  stand  in  water  for  some  hours 
before  they  start  for  the  show.  In  packing 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  crushing 
the  petals. 

The  "Dressing"  of  Carnations  is  a 
highly  scientific  process,  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  But  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  the  Schedule  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society  (Southern  Section)  contains  the 
following  notice  :  "  The  judges  will  be  in- 
structed to  disqualify  any  blooms  that  they 
consider  have  been  dressed  in  the  '  Classes 
for  Flowers  shown  as  grown.'  "  Carnations 
on  cards  must,  of  course,  be  dressed  ;  they 
may  be  considered  to  represent  the  ideal 
Carnation  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  newer 
and  better  varieties  which  have  been  intro- 


fixed  befcre 
colours/tons 


How  Carnations  are  disbudded  (.to  rtftrentti  in  ttxt). 
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duced  of  late  years,  do  approximate  more 
and  more  to  the  standard  of  perfection  set 
by  the  dressed  flowers  on  cards. 

Flakes  and  Bizarres  are  the  Exhibition 
Carnations  par  excellence;  at  one  time  they 
were  the  only  Carnations  considered  worthy 
to  be  exhibited.  The  best  growers  of  the 
mid -nineteenth  century  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  raising  of  Flakes  and 
Bizarres,  and  if  any  Selfs  occurred  amongst 
their  seedlings,  ruthlessly  destroyed  them. 
The  fact  that  Selfs  do  occur  amongst  seed- 
lings which  are  intended  to  be  Flakes  and 
Bizarres  proves  that  these  latter  are  not 
necessarily  less  hardy  than  Selfs.  They  all 
come  of  the  same  stock  ;  you  might  as  well 
say  that  a  tabby  kitten,  as  such,  was  weaker 
than  a  black  one.  But  the  truth  is  the 
earlier  growers  over-fed  and  over-coddled 
their  exhibition  Carnations,  with  the  natural 
result  that  the  strains  became  delicate  and 
susceptible  to  disease ;  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  not  being  hardy  enough  to 
grow  in  the  open  border. 

If  made  to  live  the  simple  life  out  of  doors 
for  a  few  generations,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Bizarres  and  Flakes  should  not 
be  as  hardy  as  any  other  Carnations.  The 
late  Mr.  James  Douglas  has  recorded  how, 
thirty  years  ago,  he  found  the  best  Flakes 
and  Bizarres  he  had  then  seen  growing  out 
in  cottage  gardens  in  the  Tyne  valley  near 
Newcastle.  As  I  have  mentioned  when 
treating  on  layering,  Mr.  Douglas  seemed 
inclined  to  attribute  the  hardiness  of  these 
Carnations  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  layers 
were  not  taken  off  till  November,  and  so 
were  well  ripened  and  rooted. 

Still,  the  cultivation  of  Flakes  and  Bizarres 
certainly  languished  until  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor, 
of  Oakleigh,  Cheam,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  (Southern  Sec- 
tion) took  them  in  hand.  The  difficulties 
of  raising  new  and  improved  varieties  have 
been  immense  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor's  enthusiasm 
has  been  dauntless,  his  patience  unfailing, 
and  magnificent  varieties  have  resulted 
from  his  careful  system  of  cross-breeding. 
But  with  the  scientific  side  of  the  matter 
I  cannot  deal ;  the  point  which  will  interest 
my  readers  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  considers  that 
"  they  are  hardier  than  most  of  the  other 
varieties."  He  also  states  they  are  in- 


variably sweet-scented,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  many  Selfs  and  Fancies  are  not. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  won  the  first  prizes 
for  Flakes  and  Bizarres  in  the  Amateur 
Division  of  the  London  Carnation  Show, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  with  Carnations 
mainly  of  his  own  raising.  Until  this 
year  there  was  a  difficulty  in  distributing 
them,  as  by  the  rules  of  the  National  Carna- 
tion Society  amateurs  were  precluded  from 
selling.  An  additional  rule  has,  however, 
been  enacted,  permitting  an  amateur  to 
issue  a  catalogue  and  sell  varieties  of  his 
own  raising.  It  is  now  therefore  possible 
for  the  general  public  to  obtain  Mr.  Taylor's 
Carnations. 

Amongst  the  most  notable  Bizarres  and 
Flakes  are  —  of  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Admiral 
Curzon  (Eason),  a  variety  which  has  been 
winning  prizes  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
but  is  now  said  to  be  nearly  extinct.  Car- 
bine and  Armourer  (Taylor)  are  strong  and 
vigorous  varieties ;  and  Remus  (Douglas) 
is  also  good.  Of  Crimson  Bizarres  I  may 
name  Black  Diamond,  Premier,  London 
1912,  Zebra,  and  Amersham,  which  have 
all  been  raised  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  considers 
them  excellent  for  the  border  ;  also  Sonata, 
a  pink  and  purple  Bizarre,  which  is  par- 
ticularly sweet-scented.  Of  Scarlet  Flakes 
Torchlight  (Taylor)  is  fine  for  exhibition, 
and  John  Peel  (Taylor)  excellent  both  for 
border  and  for  exhibition.  In  Purple  Flakes 
Gordon  Lewis  (Dodwell)  is  still  a  strong 
grower.  The  Rose  Flakes  Dick  Swiveller 
(Brown),  Mrs.  T.  Lord  (Lord),  and  Rose 
Noble  (Taylor)  are  said  to  be  suitable  for 
the  border  as  well  as  for  exhibition. 

I  cannot  write  from  personal  knowledge 
of  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  as  I  have  never 
grown  any  ;  but  concerning  Selfs  and  Fancies 
I  know  a  good  deal  from  personal  experience 
in  my  own  garden,  from  my  observations  at 
shows,  and  from  my  annual  visit  to  Eden- 
side.  And  Mr.  James  Douglas  has  most 
kindly  favoured  me  with  information  con- 
cerning not  only  Carnations  already  dis- 
tributed, but  also  novelties. 

White  Selfs. — Amongst  the  older  varie- 
ties Trojan  and  Kate  Nickleby  do  well  in 
the  border ;  the  latter  is  robust  and  has  a 
fine  flower.  Mrs.  Henwood,  though  small 
and  dwarf,  has  a  neat  bloom ;  in  form  similar 
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to  Miss  Willmott.  I  am  exceedingly  fond 
of  Amy  Robsart ;  the  blossom  is  lovely,  large 
and  pure  white,  and  she  is  very  tall,  attain- 
ing 3  feet  6  inches  in  length  of  stem.  Sir 
Galahad,  a  well-shaped  rosette  in  form,  and 
sweetly  perfumed,  has  one  bad  fault,  the 
neck  is  weak,  so  the  blooms  hang  down. 
The  leading  growers  of  Carnations  aim  at 
producing  a  stiff-necked  generation,  which 
hardly  needs  staking.  Bookham  White  is 
a  flower  which  nearly  approaches  this  ideal. 
It  has  received  a  first  class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  its 
huge  blossoms  and  stalwart  bearing  stamp  it 
as  a  most  welcome  novelty.  Furthest  North 
is  a  really  magnificent 
Carnation,  which  I 
believe  many  people 
consider  the  finest 
white  in  existence. 
The  old  variety,  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  has 
lovely  blossoms  which 
have  won  prizes  at 
shows,  but  it  was 
never  suitable  for 
border  cultivation,  and 
is  now  surpassed,  both 
for  exhibition  and  for 
border,  by  newer 
varieties. 

Yellow  Selfs.-! 
eeem  to  stand  alone 
in  considering  Daffodil 
good  for  border  culti- 
vation ;  but  I  can  only 
speak  as  I  find.  It 
certainly  lives  in  the 
open  border  all  the 
year  round,  very  con- 
tentedly, in  my  gar- 
den. But  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as 
to  the  supremacy  of 
Daffodil  as  an  ex- 
it i  bit  ion  Carnation  ;  in 
form  and  colour  no 
other  yellow  Self  can 
compare  with  it.  I 
understand  that  efforts 
have  been  made  at 
Edensido  to  produce 
a  Carnation  as  perfect 
23 


in  colour  and  form  as  Daffodil,  but  stronger 
in  habit  of  growth.  Mr.  Douglas  tells  me  that 
he  raised  thousands  of  seedlings  with  Daffodil 
and  Ann  Hathaway  as  parents,  and  sat  down 
with  great  hope  to  see  the  result.  The  first 
to  bloom  was  a  purple  Self  ;  the  next  fifty 
were  yellow  ground  Picotees  and  Fancies. 
When  all  had  bloomed,  it  was  thought  at 
first  that  one  yellow  Self  had  been  produced  ; 
but,  alas !  a  careful  examination  revealed 
that  the  supposed  Self  had  a  splash  of  Rose 
on  the  petals.  Hard  is  the  path  of  the 
hybridiser !  However,  Mr.  Douglas  has 
found  two  colours  which  produce  yellow 
Selfs  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  he 


Carnation  Mrs.  Henwood,  a  charming  white  variety. 
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has  now  a  very  fine  yellow  Self,  named 
Bookham  Yellow,  of  which  I  hope  we  may 
hear  more  in  the  future.  Eros  is  a  huge 
grower,  but  too  pale,  it  is  a  sulphur  yellow. 
Mrs.  Elliot  Douglas  is  as  good  a  flower  as 
Daffodil,  but  again  the  colour  is  too  light. 
Cecilia  does  well  in  some  localities  ;  also 
Solfaterra  and  Miss  Audrey  Campbell. 

Buff  and  »Terra-cotta  Selfs.— This  class 
contains  some  of  the  finest  Carnations  in 
existence.  Foremost  amongst  these  comes 
Elizabeth  Shiffner,  with  a  lovely  orange 
flush  when  first  out,  though  later  this  fades 
to  maize.  This  Carnation  can  be  recom- 
mended for  all  purposes.  It  is  the  strongest 
of  doers,  and  is  ever  the  same  year  by  year. 
It  emanated  from  Edenside,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
tells  me  that  it  is  the  most  popular  Carna- 
tion ever  sent  out ;  at  one  show  alone  his 
representative  booked  orders  for  over  two 
thousand  plants.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Reynolds 
resembles  Elizabeth  Shiffner  in  colour,  but 
in  shape  it  is  more  of  a  rosette  ;  it  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  sport  to  flame-colour. 
I  saw  a  plant  of  it  at  Edenside  two  years 
ago  which  was  producing  a  series  of  blooms 
closely  resembling  in  tint  the  Rose  W.  A. 
Richardson.  If  only  that  sport  could  have 
been  fixed,  we  should  have  had  an  absolutely 
new  departure  ;  it  was  certainly  the  most 
gorgeously  beautiful  Carnation  I  have  ever 
seen.  Mrs.  Griffith  Jones  is  a  soft  apricot, 
and  is  a  constant  winner  at  the  London 
Show ;  this  variety  is  so  stiff  in  growth 
that  it  can  be  grown  without  stakes,  at  present 
a  remarkable  peculiarity.  Goldfinch  is  ex- 
cellent, as  are  many  others  of  this  colour, 
but  Elizabeth  Shiffner  excels  them  all. 
Of  a  darker  shade,  which  may  be  described 
as  orange  or  terra-cotta,  is  Mrs.  Robert 
Morton,  a  strong  grower  ;  also  Robert  Bruce, 
which  has  done  well  in  my  garden. 

Dark  Red  and  Maroon  Selfs. — It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  these,  so 
numerous  are  good  varieties.  The  best  is 
probably  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  which  was 
sent  out  from  Great  Bookham  a  few  years 
back,  and  has  been  winning  prizes  and  in- 
creasing in  popularity  ever  since.  The  Lon- 
don Show  of  1913  might  almost  be  termed 
the  Show  of  Mrs.  George  Marshall ;  you  en- 
countered that  worthy  at  every  turn.  It  is 
a  flower  of  marvellous  colouring,  appearing 


to  have  a  fiery  ground  colour,  and  yet  to 
be  a  solid  colour.  It  is  strong  in  growth, 
but  rather  tall.  Basuto  has  a  perfect 
calyx,  and  petal  of  large  size.  Zulu  is 
remarkable  for  its  wiry  stems  standing  very 
erect.  It  is  the  darkest  of  Carnations,  in 
fact  almost  black.  Two  excellent  novelties 
of  which  much  may  be  expected  are :  The 
King,  a  grandly  shaped  flower  that  can 
be  described  only  as  a  crimson  Willmott ;  it 
is  of  giant  habit,  perfect  form  and  calyx  ; 
and  The  Ameer,  a  maroon  crimson,  of  ex- 
hibition form,  and  robust  border  habit. 
Hercules,  though  its  form  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  can  be  most  thoroughly  re- 
commended for  border  growth  ;  it  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  colour — dark  maroon — 
very  large  (sometimes  5  inches  across),  very 
vigorous,  very  tall,  and  a  continuous  bloomer. 
Agnes  Sorrel  and  Helen  Countess  of  Radnor 
are  quite  good  varieties,  as  are  also  Ruby 
and  Lord  Nelson. 

Red  and  Scarlet  Selfs.— This  is  not 
at  present  a  very  numerous  class  ;  we  want 
more  scarlet  Selfs  badly.  Cardinal,  though 
not  in  its  first  youth,  continues  to  win 
prizes,  and  is  excellent  in  the  border.  Miss 
Willmott,  a  lovely  cherry  red,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  Carnations  in  cultivation. 
Brigadier  I  consider  a  completely  satisfactory 
Carnation  ;  it  has  no  faults  that  I  know  of  ; 
it  is  a  lovely  colour,  has  a  perfect  calyx, 
and  blooms  continuously  from  June  to 
December.  The  summer  of  1913  did  not 
agree  with  scarlet  Selfs.  Fujiyama  was  the 
best,  I  think,  at  the  London  Show  ;  it  is 
crimson -scar  let,  perfect  in  form,  and  most 
vigorous.  Brilliant  has  a  most  reliable  calyx, 
but  is  not  perfection  in  shape  of  petal.  Fire- 
fly, Deloraine,  Jean  Douglas,  are  good ;  as 
is  also  the  older  variety  Robert  Berkeley  ; 
the  latter  is  considered  sun-proof,  which  is 
a  great  advantage,  as  most  scarlet  Selfs 
scald  badly. 

Pink  and  Rose  Selfs.— The  most  beauti- 
ful pink  Self  in  existence  is  Mrs.  Robert 
Berkeley,  and  her  exquisite  apple  blossom 
colour  is  unique.  But,  alas !  she  is  as 
capricious  as  she  is  beautiful ;  after  making 
vigorous  and  apparently  healthy  growth, 
producing  fine  buds  and  splendid  blossoms, 
all  of  a  sudden  she  collapses  as  if  struck 
by  lightning  ;  why,  no  human  being  can 
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A  pretty  white  ground  Fancy  Carnation,  Delicia. 


find  out.  My  own  theory  is  that  all  her 
strength  goes  to  top  growth,  and  the  roots 
are  too  small  to  nourish  it.  I  have  had  a 
plant  live  out  of  doors  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  obtained  nearly  a  dozen  layers  from  it. 
At  the  London  Show  of  1913  Mrs.  Robert 
Berkeley  was  well  represented  in  all  the 
Divisions,  which  proves  it  is  possible  to 
keep  her  alive ;  and  she  is  so  supremely 
lovely  that  it  is  worth  a  trial  to  do  so. 
Rosy  Morn  seems  to  be  an  excellent  Carnation 
for  those  who  like  rose-colour  rather  than 
true  pink.  It  won  the  class  for  its  colour 
in  the  Challenge  Cup  at  the  London  Show, 
1913,  and  did  better  at  Edenside  last  year 
than  any  other  pink  or  rose  Carnation. 
At  present  the  best  true  pink  Self,  both  for 
border  and  exhibition,  is  Mrs.  Robert  Gordon. 
Very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  beautiful  as 


Mrs.  Robert  Berkeley,  but 
unquestionably  healthier,  it  is 
also  extraordinarily  floriferous. 
A  second-year  plant  in  my 
garden  produced  about  one 
hundred  flower  stems,  and 
each  stem  had  an  average  of 
three  to  four  blossoms.  As 
far  as  I  know  this  constitutes 
a  record.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  remark  that 
growers  who  prefer  quantity 
to  size  should  always  keep 
their  plants  a  second  year. 
Lady  Hermione  is  a  fine  old 
salmon-pink  variety,  and  since 
Queen  Mary  took  her  to  the 
Coronation  has  been  more 
than  ever  a  favourite.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  Carna- 
tions to  come  into  bloom,  and 
forces  well  if  required  to  do 
so.  Mrs.  Gascoigne  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Carna- 
tion for  border  growth.  Annie 
Laurie,  Ilene,  and  Innocence 
are  good  pale  pink  and  blush 
Carnations.  Most  of  the  older 
varieties  of  pink  Carnations 
have  weak  grass,  thin  stems, 
and  flowers  poor  both  in  sub- 
stance and  shape  ;  I  strongly 
advise  my  readers  to  mark 
and  avoid  them. 
Purple  and  Lavender  Selfs.— Purple 
Emperor  is  a  strong  variety,  bearing  large 
blooms,  but  the  colour  is  too  dark  to  please 
some  people.  Irma  was  much  admired  at 
the  London  Carnation  Show,  but  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  suitable  for  border  cultiva- 
tion. Ellen  Douglas,  the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Greyhound  are  excellent  lavender 
Selfs ;  the  first  named  is  exceptionally  sweet- 
scented. 

Fancies. — These  are  usually  subdivided 
under  three  heads  :  Yellow  Ground  Fancies, 
White  Ground  Fancies,  and  Fancies  other 
than  yellow  or  white  ground. 

Yellow  Ground  Fancies.— Edenside  is 
considered  the  finest  Fancy  ever  raised,  and 
the  greatest  break  in  type  since  Hidalgo 
appeared  fourteen  years  ago.  It  has  a  rich 
apricot  ground,  pencilled  on  the  edge  and 
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part  of  the  petals  with  wonderful  rich  red 
markings.  It  is  certainly  a  most  gorgeously 
beautiful  Carnation,  and  I  am  much  looking 
forward  to  seeing  it  flower  in  my  garden 
very  soon.  I  should  name  Queen  Eleanor 
and  Linkman  next  in  order  ;  they  seem  gen- 
erally to  divide  the  honours  of  the  London 
»Sho\v.  The  class  is  so  numerous  I  can  do 
no  more  than  name  others  in  order  of  memory 
rather  than  of  merit :  John  Ridd,  Liberte. 
Ronny  Buchanan  (very  healthy,  but  I  hate 
th<-  Mend  of  colours),  Lord  Steyne,  Renown, 
I  nt«  ster,  Sweetheart  (apricot,  marked  with 
pink),  The  Baron,  Virginia,  Alice  Byron 
Sic \\art,  Ironside,  Melton  Prior,  Mrs.  Fred 
Gardiner,  Mona,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  dear 
Sam  W  e  1 1  e  r,  which 
flowers  as  early  as 
Lady  Hermione,  and 
can  be  highly  recorn- 
mended. 

White  Ground 
Fancies. —  Montrose  is 
the  best  White  Ground 
Fancy  I  myself  have 
<  -\ -i  T  grown  ;  if  it  has 
any  faults  I  am  blind 
to  them.  Delicia  and 
The  Bride  have  also 
done  well  in  my  gar- 
den, and  they  are  very 
beautiful.  This  year  I 
am  growing  the  new 
variety  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Hunt,  which  is  white, 
marked  with  pale  grey ; 
I  understand  it  is  very 
healthy  and  vigorous. 
Millie  is  said  to  he 
no  use  for  the  border, 
as  it  has  a  weak  neck. 
The  Nizam  is  good,  as 
is  also  Apollo,  and  this 
latter  is  almost  per- 
petually in  flower.  A 
novelty  is  shortly  to 
emerge  from  Edenside 
named  Daisy  Walker 
(First  Class  Certificate, 
London,  1913),  white, 
prettily  marked  with 
rosy  red. 


Fancies  of  Various  Ground  Colours. — 

Of  these  I  should  place  Mrs.  Andrew  Brother- 
ston  first  in  order  of  merit ;  it  is  a  very 
striking  flower  in  every  way.  Beautiful  in 
form,  vigorous  in  habit,  and  considered  to 
have  the  strongest  clove  scent  of  any  Carna- 
tion. The  colouring  is  really  indescribable ; 
a  crimson-purple  mottled  with  white,  is 
the  best  I  can  do.  It  rather  resembles  some 
kinds  of  Iris.  Hecla  has  a  crimson  ground 
marked  with  fiery  red  ;  Caprice  is  pink, 
spotted  with  deep  rose  ;  Banshee,  heliotrope 
striped  with  pink  ;  Harlequin  has  canary, 
rose  and  crimson  stripes — a  remarkable 
flower  even  among  the  Fancies. 


Carnation  Hercules,  of  maroon  colouring. 
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Yellow  Ground  Picotees.— For  general 
purposes  the  following  are  said  to  be  good  : 
MrSo  J.  J.  Keen,  Santa  Claus,  Onward, 
Margaret  Lennox,  Agnes,  Mark  Twain, 
Exquisite,  John  Ruskin,  Her  Majesty. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  two  events  in  the 
year  which,  as  a  Carnationist,  I  most  look 
forward  to — my  visit  to  Edenside  and  the 
London  Carnation  Show. 

I  usually  go  to  Great  Bookham  a  few 
days  or  a  week  before  the  show.  Once  at 
Edenside  I  enter  into  a  state  of  bliss.  The 
Carnations  in  pots  have  been  brought  under 
glass  to  flower ;  and  you  walk  round  the 
houses,  looking  at  thousands  of  the  best 
Carnations  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  visit  of  pleasure  ;  I  always  improve 
the  shining  hours  by  obtaining  from  my 
guide  much  useful  information  concerning 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  Carnations 
(the  health  of  Mrs.  Robert  Berkeley  is  of 
unfailing  interest)  ;  and  I  take  notes,  which 
later  on  assist  me  in  making  out  the  list  of 


Carnations  which  I  always  order  in  August. 
I  should  strongly  advise  any  reader  who 
intends  to  start  growing  Carnations  to  go 
to  the  nursery  of  some  Carnation  specialist, 
and  thence  obtain  good  plants  and  expert 
advice  in  the  choice  of  them.  Nothing  but 
disappointment  can  result  from  obtaining 
worthless  Carnations.  The  new  varieties 
are  so  infinitely  stronger  and  healthier  than 
those  introduced  even  ten  years  ago,  as  well 
as  being  far  more  beautiful,  that  it  is  more 
than  foolish  to  waste  time  and  money  in 
cultivating  the  old  worn-out  kinds. 

The  visit  to  Carnations  at  home  is  a 
good  preparation  to  seeing  them  in  public 
and  intelligently  appreciating  them  at  the 
show. 

The  National  Carnation  Society's  (Southern 
Section)  Show  takes  place  in  July  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  I  urge  all  Carnation 
lovers  to  make  a  point  of  attending  it,  and 
then,  if  not  before,  to  become  members  of 
the  National  Carnation  Society. 


Rockets.  —  Though  an  old-fashioned 
flower,  the  Rocket  is  one  of  those  which 
have  not  lost  their  popularity  among  more 
up-to-date  gardeners  ;  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should,  for  in  the  her- 
baceous border  or  in  the  shrubbery  no  other 
subject  can  surpass  it.  There  are  both 
single  and  double  forms,  both  comparatively 
easy  to  propagate.  Cuttings  taken  in  Sep- 
tember and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  generally  root  without  trouble. 

Leaf-mining  Maggot.  —  Those  plants 
which  are  known  to  be  liable  to  attacks  of 
the  leaf-mining  maggot,  such  as  Mar- 
guerites, Cinerarias,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
should  always  be  observed  closely,  so  that 
the  first  commencement  of  the  attack  is  seen 
and  dealt  with,  and  thus  very  often  the 
trouble  prevented  from  spreading.  A  few 
leaves  picked  off  at  this  stage  will  not 
greatly  disfigure  the  plants,  but  if  this  is 
objected  to  the  maggots  may  be  killed  by 
means  of  a  gentle  squeeze  between  the 
thumb  and  finger. 

Double  Lobelia. — Although  a  little  more 
difficult  to  propagate  in  large  numbers,  the 


double-flowered  blue  Lobelia  is  far  more 
effective  in  summer  bedding  arrangements 
than  the  single  varieties.  It  is  necessary  to 
retain  a  few  plants  in  the  autumn  from  which 
to  propagate  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
but  a  better  plan  than  lifting  and  potting 
the  old  plants  whole  is  to  take  off  compara- 
tively small  pieces  with  roots  attached 
somewhat  early  in  the  autumn,  so  that  they 
can  become  established  before  the  winter. 
The  old  plants  need  care  in  watering  during 
the  winter,  or  they  die  off  wholesale  ;  but 
with  small  well-rooted  pieces  this  trouble 
is  not  apparent.  Cuttings  will  root  easily 
in  a  little  warmth  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
and  propagation  can  be  continued  for  several 
months. 

Dividing  Begonias.— When  the  stock  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  has  become  lessened 
owing  to  losses  during  the  winter,  if  the 
tubers  are  large  enough  they  may  be  cut  in 
halves  after  growth  has  commenced,  so  that 
each  part  has  one  or  more  shoots  attached. 
Dust  a  little  lime  over  the  cut  surfaces  in 
the  same  way  as  cut  seed  Potatoes  are 
treated. 
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TO  Destroy  Coarse  Weeds.— It 
sometimes  happens  that  certain  of 
the  wilder  portions  of  a  garden 
contain  clumps  of  coarse  perennial  weeds, 
which,  if  not  checked,  soon  spread  over 
a  considerable  area  of  ground  and  be- 
come a  nuisance.  To  uproot  them  is  a 
costly  and  tedious  undertaking,  therefore 
a  simpler  method  of  destruction  is  needed. 
This  is  found  by  constantly  mowing  the 
young  shoots  down  as  they  appear.  If 
the  shoots  are  never  allowed  to  grow  more 
than  a  few  inches  high,  the  plants  are 
soon  weakened,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  die  outright.  About  four 
mowings  a  year  are  usually  sufficient. 

Violet  Growing. — As  soon  as  Violets 
have  finished  flowering  they  should  be  divided 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  be  planted  in  cool, 
moist  ground  for  the  summer.  Every  three 
or  four  weeks  it  is  necessary  to  look  over 
them  and  carefully  remove  the  runners  or 
offsets.  In  the  south  and  west  counties 
they  may  be  left  to  bloom  in  the  open,  or  at 
best  be  covered  by  lights  placed  on  bricks 
or  large  flower  pots,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  they  must,  in  September,  be 
removed  to  frames  to  flower.  Frames  placed 
over  a  slight  hotbed  assist  the  plants  to 
recover  from  the  transplanting  quickly,  after 
which  they  must  be  given  an  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  An 
application  of  weak  liquid  manure  to  the 
plants  now  and  then  is  attended  by  good 
results.  Good  kinds  to  grow  are  Czar, 
California,  Princess  of  Wales,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Neapolitan. 

Mistletoe. — In  some  counties  Mistletoe 
is  a  considerable  source  of  trouble  to  the 
gardener  and  fniit  farmer,  for  it  becomes 
established  on  Apple  trees  and  seriously 
affects  growth.  But  in  other  places  it 
never  appears  to  spread,  and  many  people 
arc  quitr  aii\i«»us  to  have  a  bunch  or  two 
growing  upon  their  trees.  It  may  be  estab- 
INn-cl  l.y  taking  the  ri|>e  fruits  in  February 
and  rubbing  the  seeds  into  crevices  in  the 
bark.  The  sticky  substance  which  surrounds 
the  seeds  is  usually  sufficient  to  fix  them  in 


position,  but  a  little  gauze  or  fine-meshed 
netting  placed  over  the  seeds  protects  them 
from  birds  and  insects.  Germination  takes 
place  during  summer,  but  little  growth  can 
be  noticed  for  two  or  three  years.  Lime, 
Poplar,  Oak,  and  Thorn  are  other  trees  upon 
which  this  parasite  may  be  grown. 

Dividing  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  This 
work  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  every 
gardener,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
at  some  time  or  other,  therefore  a  few 
remarks  on  procedure  may  be  useful.  Many 
strong- growing  subjects  only  give  the  best 
results  when  divided  annually  or  every 
second  year  ;  such  as  Asters,  Sunflowers, 
the  more  vigorous  kinds  of  Phlox  and 
Delphiniums  are  cases  in  point,  for  if  the 
clumps  are  allowed  to  remain  year  after 
year  they  become  masses  of  weak  stems  and 
the  flowers  deteriorate.  Division  may  be 
carried  out  at  any  time  during  late  autumn 
or  winter,  but  the  earlier  it  is  done  after  the 
plants  die  down  the  better.  Strong-growing 
plants  may  be  chopped  into  pieces  by  means 
of  a  spade  or  trowel,  but  with  more  delicate 
sorts  it  is  advisable  to  tear  the  roots  apart 
by  the  aid  of  two  hand  forks  placed  back  to 
back,  or  with  the  help  of  a  pruning  knife. 
The  size  of  the  sections  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cultivator,  but  any  piece 
with  a  little  root  may  be  expected  to  grow. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  divisions  too 
small,  however.  Do  not  let  the  roots  got 
dried  up ;  plant  without  delay. 

Propagating  Vines  by  4i  Eyes."— If  a 
bottom  heat  of  75°  to  80°  is  available,  Vines 
for  growing  in  pots  may  be  raised  by  means 
of  "  eyes."  These  eyes  consist  of  pieces  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  well-ripened, 
and  about  1  inch  in  length,  carrying  one 
luid  each.  Slice  off  a  portion  of  the  wood 
behind  the  bud,  and  place  the  pieces  in 
small  jx>ts  filled  with  sandy  -oil.  Allow  the 
bud  to  show  aln>vr  the  -oil,  and  after  water- 
ing plunge  the  pots.  When  the  buds  com- 
mence to  grow  water  carefully,  and  before 
the  young  plants  !>«•<  ome  pot-lx>tmd  move 
them  into  larger  jxits.  still  keeping  them 
plunged,  in  a  slightly  lower  temperature. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the    Garden;    What   to   do 
late    in   June 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

TYING  Carnations. — The  operation 
of  tying  up  Border  Carnations  needs 
to  be  neatly  done,  or  the  whole  effect 
is  spoilt.  Thin  but  strong  canes  should 
be  used,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  of  sufficient  length,  for  although 
when  first  put  to  the  plants  they  may 
appear  far  too  long,  this  will  seldom  prove 
to  be  the  case.  Wire  supports  are  also 
satisfactory,  but  whichever  is  used,  see 
that  the  requisite  number  is  supplied,  in- 
stead of  bunching  the  flower  stems  together, 
as  is  often  done.  If  size  of  blooms  is  studied, 
disbudding  will  be  necessary,  and  this  should 
be  commenced  early. 

Staking  and  Tying  Gladioli.— Where 
Gladioli  are  grown  in  groups  in  the  flower 
borders,  support  them  by  means  of  neat 
sticks,  and  tie  them  as  necessary,  but  avoid 
making  the  ligatures  very  tight.  If  grown 
in  rows  for  cutting,  place  wires  attached  to 
posts  along  the  rows  and  tie  them  to  these. 
Pruning  Rhododendrons. — These  hand- 
some shrubs  seldom  require  much  pruning, 
doing  far  better  without  it,  but  any  cutting 
out  of  shoots  that  appears  necessary  should 
be  undertaken  immediately  the  bushes  have 
finished  blossoming.  The  old  flower-heads 
should  also  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

Violas. — Violas  will  produce  their  blossoms 
from  early  spring  till  the  succeeding  winter 
if  not  absolutely  neglected.  They  par- 
ticularly resent  drought,  so  that  watering 
should  be  attended  to  often.  It  is  equally 
important  to  remove  all  faded  flowers  once 
or  twice  each  week,  for  seed-pods  are 
developed  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
blossoms. 

Lifting  and  Dividing  Bulbs.— Although 
the  majority  of  bulbs  give  a  better  effect  in 
a  mass,  yet  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  thick,  or  deterioration  will 
eventually  result.  Any  which  are  in  this 
condition  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  re- 
planted at  the  present  time,  while  the  bulbs 
are  at  rest. 


Box  Edgings. — These  need  clipping  annu- 
ally if  a  neat  appearance  is  to  be  retained 
and  if  the  work  has  not  previously  been  done 
carry  it  out  now.  If  the  edgings  are  neglected 
for  a  few  years  the  Box  develops  into  small 
"  hedges,"  which  not  only  look  bad,  but 
make  an  excellent  harbour  for  snails  and 
similar  pests. 

Mowing  in  Hot  Weather. — During  con- 
tinued drought  lawns  deteriorate  rapidly 
under  the  usual  treatment,  but  with  a  little 
extra  attention  they  may  be  kept  presentable. 
When  mowing  raise  the  cutters  a  little  above 
the  usual  level  and  dispense  with  the  box, 
allowing  the  grass  to  lie  as  cut.  The  hose 
may  with  advantage  be  turned  on  small 
lawns  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  evening. 

IN    THE   GREENHOUSE 

Sowing    Herbaceous    Calceolarias. — 

These  handsome  plants  can  be  cultivated 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  although  they  need  a 
little  more  attention  than  the  usual  green- 
house subject ;  still,  the  results  fully  warrant 
this.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  for  sowing 
the  seeds,  and  remember  that  plants  from 
a  poor  strain  need  the  same  trouble  to  grow 
as  those  from  a  reliable  source.  Fill  the 
requisite  number  of  pots  or  pans  with  rich 
but  sandy  soil,  made  firm,  and  with  a  level 
surface  for  sowing.  Water  a  couple  of  hours 
previous  to  sowing  by  immersing  the  pans 
in  water  and  standing  aside  to  drain.  The 
seed  is  extremely  fine,  so  that,  after  sowing 
thinly,  a  very  slight  covering  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Each  pan  must  be  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  this  needs  turning  daily. 
Shade  must  also  be  supplied. 

Pricking  out  Primulas. — Primulas  are 
rather  slow  in  growth,  so  that  they  should 
be  pricked  out  as  they  become  large  enough 
from  the  seed  pans  into  other  pans  filled  with 
light  soil.  Disturb  the  seedlings  left  as 
little  as  possible,  and  prick  these  out  in  turn 
as  they  progress.  Keep  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  in  a  light  position,  but  shade 
from  direct  sunshine. 
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Winter-blooming  Geraniums. — Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  very  useful  during  the 
winter  if  they  can  be  grown  in  a  buoyant 
atmosphere ;  the  temperature  need  not 
exceed  50°,  damp  being  the  chief  enemy  to 
contend  with.  Young  plants  from  cuttings 
rooted  early  in  the  year  are  now  fit  to  be 
moved  into  their  flowering  pots,  those  6  inches 
in  diameter  being  large  enough.  Use  good, 
but  not  too  rich,  compost  and  pot  firmly. 
Stand  them  in  a  frame  where  they  can  receive 
abundance  of  air  and  sunshine. 

Berried  Solanums. — These  plants  do 
much  better  if  given  open-air  treatment 
during  the  summer.  They  may  either  be 
stood  on  a  base  of  coal  ashes  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position,  or  they  can  be  planted 
out  of  their  pots  into  the  flower  borders.  In 
either  case  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  at  any  time,  or  the  berries  will 
most  probably  be  reduced  in  number. 

Tomatoes  in  Pots. — As  the  roots  show 
through  the  surface  soil,  top-dressings  of 
loam,  with  which  are  mixed  some  old  manure 
and  a  little  soot,  should  be  applied.  After 
doing  this,  watering  must  be  done  as  usual, 
for  although  the  newly-placed  soil  appears 
moist,  the  lower  soil  which  contains  all  the 
roots  dries  rapidly.  Fertilise  the  blossoms 
by  means  of  a  rabbit's  tail  daily.  Cucumbers 
and  Melons  should  also  be  top-dressed  as 
they  need  it,  leaf -soil  being  used  for  Cucum- 
bers in  addition  to  loam  and  old  manure. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Pruning  Red  Currants.— Where  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  pruned  hard  back 
every  winter  the  result  is  a  thicket  of  growth 
in  the  summer,  which  in  a  large  measure 
prevents  sun  and  air  from  reaching  the  fruit. 
For  this  reason  it  is  good  practice  to  summer 
prune  the  bushes  at  this  time,  by  pinching 
all  the  young  growths  back  to  six  leave*. 
When  this  is  completed,  the  bushes  should  be 
covered  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds.  It  must 
be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  to 
Red  and  White  Currants  only  ;  the  result 
of  treating  Black  Currants  in  the  same 
manner  would  be  disastrous. 

Layering  Strawberries.— If  young  plants 
are  required  the  runners  should  be  layered 
now.  If  allowed  to  grow  it  \\ill  Ix-  observed 
that  each  runner  produces  several  plantlets, 


but  the  one  nearest  the  parent  plant  should 
always  be  used,  the  rest  being  cut  away. 
Fill  some  small  pots  with  good  soil  pressed 
into  them  rather  firmly,  and  into  these  pots 
peg  the  plantlets  quite  securely.  The  pots 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  upset  if  they  are  partly 
sunk  in  the  ground.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
continually  moist  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  roots.  It  is  quite  possible  to  peg  the 
layers  into  the  soil  of  the  bed,  but  the  dis- 
advantage lies  in  the  transplanting,  as  the 
roots  are  disturbed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  are  those  of  potted  layers. 

Netting  Cherries. — Early  Cherry  trees 
trained  to  walls  will  soon  be  ripening  their 
fruit,  so  that  nets  should  be  placed  over 
them  without  delay.  Birds  are  particularly 
fond  of  Cherries,  being  attracted  by  the  bright 
colour,  perhaps,  for  Morello  Cherries  are 
attacked  as  badly  as  the  sweeter  kinds,  so 
that  it  seems  hardly  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
nets  must  be  kept  out  from  the  trees  by 
means  of  short  sticks  or  some  similar  device 

Summer  Pruning  Apricots.  —  The 
Apricot  may  be  summer  pruned  before  most 
fruits,  as  it  is  naturally  earlier  in  commenc- 
ing growth  in  spring,  and  the  fruits  are  among 
the  earliest.  It  is  important  to  lay  in  plenty 
of  the  young  growths  of  this  fruit,  but  this 
should  not  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
overcrowding  the  trees,  for  no  good  could 
result.  The  leading  growths,  i.e.  those 
growing  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
whether  at  the  sides  or  on  the  top,  must 
always  be  retained  without  any  cutting  where 
the  trees  have  not  filled  their  allotted  space, 
and  they  may  be  nailed  in  position.  All 
other  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  six  leaves 
to  admit  light  and  nir  and  throw  more 
energy  into  the  development  of  the  fruit. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Planting  Main-crop  Celery. — Cheeks 
nm>t  always  be  avoided  in  the  culture  of 
Celery  ;  therefore  do  not  allow  the  plants  to 
become  overcrowded,  and  perhaps  starved, 
before  planting  them  out.  Water  the  bed 
well  iK'fore  commencing  to  lift  them,  and 
thus  ensure  each  plant  coming  out  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots. 
Plant  firmly  with  a  trowel,  9  inches  apart 
in  double  rows,  the  plants  being  placed 
alternately  in  each  row.  Water  in,  and  if 
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shade  can  be  applied  for  a  week  or  so  the 
plants  will  take  hold  more  quickly. 

Peas. — Sow  late  varieties  such  as  the 
Gladstone,  Latest  Giant,  Michaelmas,  Stand- 
well,  and  Late  Queen.  These  should  be 
planted  in  well-prepared  trenches,  to  enable 
them  to  resist  drought  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  sow 
a  row  of  a  good  early  sort,  but  do  not  depend 
on  these,  although  they  do  well  in  some 
seasons.  Supply  water  and  liquid  manure 
to  rows  swelling  up  their  pods,  and  towards 
the  evening  damp  the  growths  well  overhead  ; 
this  will  do  a  lot  towards  keeping  away  thrips. 

Cease  Gutting  Asparagus. — Now  that 
Peas  are  plentiful,  the  cutting  of  Asparagus 
should  cease  for  the  season.  From  now 
onward  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
strong  growth,  which  means  thick  shoots 
next  spring.  A  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
may  be  put  on,  and  where  liquid  manure  is 
plentiful,  frequent  soakings  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  Weeds  should  not  be  allowed 
to  develop. 

Sowing  Endive. — Where  Endive  is 
valued,  make  a  sowing  of  Winter  Curled 


on  light,  rich  soil  in  drills  about  6  inches 
apart.  Thin  the  seedlings  early,  and  if 
necessary  they  may  be  pricked  out  6 
inches  apart.  When  large  enough,  plant 
on  similar  soil  about  1  foot  apart  and 
give  water  regularly. 

Late  Beans. — If  the  weather  permits, 
a  sowing  of  Runner  Beans  made  now  will 
come  into  bearing  when  earlier  rows  are 
giving  out ;  the  weather  is  certainly  worth 
risking  in  this  case,  as  the  crop  is  often  con- 
tinued into  November  when  mild  autumns 
result.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  Runner  Beans 
from  attaining  any  great  height,  this  may  be 
done  by  frequently  pinching  out  the  tops. 
The  bearing  will  be  very  little  affected  by 
this  proceeding. 

Turnips. — Make  a  sowing  in  the  open  of 
Little  Marvel  Turnip,  watering  the  drills 
previous  to  sowing,  and  thinning  the  young 
plants  early  and  well. 

Carrots.— If  young  roots  are  required 
constantly,  make  another  sowing  of  Carrot 
seed.  Early  Nantes  will  be  suitable  for 
sowing  at  this  late  date,  as  it  is  very  quick 
in  growth. 


Dried   Fowl    Manure   for    Potting. — 

Potting  composts  are  frequently  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of 
guano  or  some  other  all-round  manure.  A 
good  "  home-made  "  guano  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  fowl-houses,  and  this  will 
furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  needs  of 
the  potting  bench.  Fowl  droppings  are  a 
very  rich  manurial  substance,  and  of  aD 
pigeon  manure  is  the  best.  Collect  the  sub- 
stance before  it  is  allowed  to  cake  or  get 
trampled  together ;  when  dry  store  it  in 
bags  or  boxes  in  any  dry  position.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  will  not  smell  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but,  should  the  drying  process  not 
be  complete,  a  little  gypsum,  a  very  cheap 
lime  compound,  will  keep  down  the  odour 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  manure. 
When  the  guano  is  dry  it  can  easily  be  passed 
through  a  riddle  and  rendered  suitable  for 
potting  purposes.  Never  use  this  manure 
if  it  contains  sawdust.  Should  the  loft 
require  bedding  of  any  kind,  use  fine  peat 
litter,  an  absorptive  material  which  causes  no 


depreciation  in  the  manure  and  facilitates 
the  drying  process  rather  than  otherwise. 
If  large  quantities  can  be  obtained  the 
manure  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  about 
the  garden  ;  J  Ib.  to  £  Ib.  per  square  yard 
would  be  a  very  rich  and  powerful  fertiliser. 
On  Pruning  Apple  Trees.  —  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  a  popular  method  of 
dealing  with  bush  Apple  trees  was  to  cut 
back  the  young  sideshoots  hard  each  winter, 
the  object  being  to  secure  open  trees  com- 
posed of  a  few  branches,  thickly  beset  with 
short  spurs  or  growths  from  which  the  fruit 
was  produced.  Now,  however,  many  growers 
prefer  to  allow  the  trees  a  great  deal  more 
freedom,  and  very  little  pruning  is  done  other 
than  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  centres 
of  the  trees  open,  so  that  light  and  air  can 
have  free  access  to  all  parts.  They  claim 
that  finer  fruits  and  heavier  crops  are  pro- 
duced by  this  method  than  by  close  pruning, 
and  certainly  from  what  can  be  seen  of 
orchards  treated  in  this  way  the  growers 
are  quite  correct  in  their  practice. 
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A  group  of  double  white  Pinks. 


The    Fragrant    Pink 


BORDER  Varieties.— Pinks  are  very 
old  garden  favourites,  having  been 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  years.  They  are 
the  progeny  of  Dianthus  plumarius,  a 
wild  plant  of  Europe  and  the  North  of 
England.  This  has  single  rose-pink  flouri-. 
and  is  cultivated  in  rockeries  and  on 
old  walls,  where  as  a  large  tuft  it  is 
very  beautiful.  By  good  cultivation,  by 
cross-breeding  and  selecting,  florists  have 
produced  a  race  of  hardy  plants — the 
garden  Pinks — which  are  delightfully  fra- 
grant and  very  free-flowering.  There  are 
really  two  types  of  Pinks — the  border  vani- 
ties and  the  laced  florist*'  Pinks.  The  last- 
named  were  at  one  time  grown  extensively 
by  amateur  gardeners  for  exhibition.  As 
they  are  so  easy  to  cultivate,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  they  are  now  so  greatly 


neglected.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have 
so  many  more  beautiful  flowers  from  which 
•  to  make  a  selection  to-day  than  there  were 
fifty  years  ago,  when  Pinks  were  very  popu- 
lar in  the  garden  and  at  exhibitions. 

Increase  by  Cuttings. — The  increase  or 
propagation  of  Pinks  is  accomplished  l>\ 
in. MM-  of  cuttings,  pipings,  division  of  the 
clumps  or  tufts,  and  by  seeds.  With  special 
sorts,  of  which  the  stock  is  limited,  layering 
is  also  occasionally  practised.  During  July, 
\\lien  tin-  tlmvering  season  is  over,  is  the 
l>e.-t  time  to  iii-nt  cutting-  and  pipings  or 
to  do  any  layering  desirable  ;  a  border  shel- 
tered from  mid  day  SUM.  \\ith  north  or  north- 
west aspect,  is  a  good  place  for  cuttings. 
A  bed  of  light,  sandy  soil  should  be  made 
up  about  3  in.  In  -  diej).  A  suitable  com- 
post may  be  mixed  by  using  2  parts  light 
loam,  1  part  leaf -mould,  and  1  part  sand. 
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Tread  firmly,  make  level,  and  spread  over 
the  surface  a  thin  layer  of  sand  ;  this  will 
trickle  in  the  holes  round  the  cuttings  or 
pipings  when  inserting  them.  The  best 
growths  for  propagation  are  the  young  side 
shoots,  some  2  to  3  inches  long,  which,  as 
a  rule,  cluster  round  the  stem  near  the 
base  of  the  old  flower-stalks.  When  grasped 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  these  will 
come  away  without  much  difficulty ;  a 
cutting  formed  in  this  way  is  called  a 
piping.  Remove  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves, 


THERE5ULT 


How  a  Pink  piping  or  cutting  is  made 
and  planted. 


and  carefully  pare  the  base  smooth  with 
a  sharp  knife  if  the  surface  is  very  rough. 
Mark  on  the  prepared  bed  of  soil  the  size 
of  the  hand-light  or  bell-glass,  and  proceed 
to  insert  the  cuttings  firmly  with  a  dibber 
1  inch  apart.  Water  well  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot  as  soon  as  inserted,  and  cover 
with  the  hand-light  or  bell-glass.  Shade 
from  sunshine  is  necessary.  Air  can  be 
gradually  admitted  when  the  cuttings  appear 
to  be  rooted,  which  usually  takes  from  five 
to  six  weeks.  Later  the  glass  covering  may 
be  dispensed  with  entirely.  In  September 
the  young  plants  should  be  transplanted 
carefully  to  a  prepared  bed  or  planted  out 
in  the  borders  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Dividing  the  Plants.— Lifting  and  divid- 
ing the  tufts  or  clumps  is  best  done  in 
September  or  early  October.  In  a  small 
garden  this  often  consists  in  lifting  the 


straggly,  shabby  old  plants,  pulling  them  to 
pieces  and  replanting  the  best  in  the  same 
or  adjacent  positions,  after  thoroughly  dig- 
ging the  ground  and  adding  a  little  fresh 
soil  or  old  manure.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
autumn  in  light,  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  March  or  April.  Use  well-drained  pots 
or  pans,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  or  slightly 
heated  greenhouse.  Layering  is  done  by 
making  a  slanting  cut  halfway  through  the 
stem  and  pegging  this  in  the  ground  in 
the  same  way  as  when  layering  Carnations. 

When  and  Where  to  Plant.— The  best 
time  to  plant  border  Pinks  is  September 
and  early  October.  Failing  this,  defer  the 
work  until  March.  Pinks  never  look  more 
attractive  than  when  forming  an  edging  on 
each  side  of  a  garden  walk  or  flower  border. 
An  edging  of  Pinks  on  either  side  of  the 
path  is  the  pride  of  many  an  old-fashioned 
country  garden.  Groups  of  from  six  to  a 
dozen  plants  disposed  at  intervals  along  the 
mixed  border  also  look  very  well,  while 
those  who  grow  Pinks  for  cut  flowers  should 
make  up  beds  for  them  specially.  Pinks 
delight  in  a  sunny  position  and  well-drained 
soil,  made  fairly  rich  with  leaf -mould  and 
decayed  manure.  The  cultivation  of  Pinks 
cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  in  heavy 
clay  soils  and  damp,  low-lying  positions. 
Under  such  conditions  raised  beds  of  well- 
drained  soil  must  be  prepared  for  them.  An 
annual  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  should  be 
applied  in  April.  The  stock  of  plants  is 
best  maintained  by  propagating  a  certain 
number  of  young  plants  annually.  After  the 
third,  or  possibly  the  fourth,  flowering  season 
the  plants  should  be  rooted  out  and  replaced 
with  young  ones.  A  garden  in  which  Pinks 
are  freely  planted  is  full  of  delight  in  June, 
when  the  lovely  and  fragrant  blooms  are 
in  perfect  beauty.  Even  when  the  flowers 
are  over  the  greyish  foliage  is  attractive. 
Pinks  come  into  flower  in  advance  of  the 
border  Carnations,  and  in  addition  to  their 
charm  in  the  garden  are  greatly  valued  for 
cutting. 

Twelve  Best  Varieties.— Twelve  of  the 
best  border  sorts  are  :  Albino,  white  ;  Anne 
Boleyn,  rose,  crimson  centre  ;  Ascot,  pink, 
red  centre  ;  Ernest  Ladhams,  blush  white, 
carmine  centre  ;  Fimbriata  plena,  the  old 
double  white ;  Gipsy  Queen,  white,  crim- 
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son  centie ;  Her  Majesty,  large  white ; 
Homer,  rose-red,  dark  centre  ;  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
the  most  popular  white ;  Paddington, 
deep  rose,  dark  centre ;  Sam  Barlow, 
white,  claret  centre;  Modesty,  white,  red 
centre. 

Show  or  Laced  Pinks.— Although  the 
following  sorts  are  suitable  for  garden 
decoration  and  cutting,  they  are  well  worth 
growing  in  pots  and  giving  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  or  cold  greenhouse  during 
winter  and  when  in  bloom.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  Pink  is  a  per- 
fectly hardy  plant,  so  that  the  greenhouse 


or  frame  needs  to  be  freely  ventilated  in  all 
favourable  weather.  When  growing  the 
Show  or  Laced  Pinks  for  exhibition  blooms, 
disbudding  must  be  practised  to  throw  all 
the  strength  into  the  production  of  large 
flowers,  side  growths  also  being  removed. 
The  best  flowers  are  obtained  from  plants 
propagated  annually.  Good  varieties  are  : 
Amy,  dark  maroon  ;  Arabella,  rose  ;  Emer- 
ald, red ;  Emily,  dark ;  ExceUent,  dark 
claret ;  Godfrey,  red  ;  John  Ball,  dark  plum  ; 
Mrs.  Pettifer,  white,  purple  centre ;  Old 
Chelsea,  rose,  red  lacing ;  The  Rector,  white, 
rosy-purple  centre. 


Preservatives  for  Wood. — For  various 
reasons  it  is  advisable  for  the  gardener  to 
cover  his  stakes  with  some  preservative 
coating  or  to  steep  them  in  liquids  of  decay- 
resisting  properties.  Cheapest  of  all  those 
that  may  be  employed  is  ordinary  coal  tar, 
but  as  there  are  few  more  unsightly  things 
in  a  garden  it  should  only  be  employed 
where  the  material  is  not  conspicuous,  or 
when  the  stake  is  to  be  partially  buried  in 
the  soil ;  ordinary  garden  stakes  should 
have  the  lower  part  painted  with  the  hot 
tar,  which  is  then  aUowed  to  harden  for  a 
day.  Creosote  is  much  better  when  the 
wooden  parts  are  exposed  ;  steep  the  props 
which  are  to  be  treated  for  a  few  days  in 
the  liquid,  or  else  give  them  two  or  three 
coatings  as  with  paint.  Paint  is  in  itself 
very  useful,  and  distinctly  advisable  in  many 
cases,  but  various  proprietary  liquids  are 
now  on  the  market  for  a  similar  purpose. 
When  any  preservative  is  applied  to  fixtures, 
loosen  all  plants  or  shrubs  in  the  first  place 
and  pull  them  aside  ;  they  should  be  kept 
back  from  the  wood  as  long*  as  possible,  and 
for  three  or  four  weeks  at  least ;  a  dry  day 
in  January  is  a  good  time  to  paint  on  the 
preservative.  On  no  occasion  must  pre- 
servatives of  any  kind  whatsoever,  paints 
excepted,  be  employed  inside  a  greenhouse. 

A  Dainty  Lily.  —  Lilium  rubellum,  a 
Japanese  Lily,  is  surely  one  of  the  daintiest 
of  the  tubular-flowered  section,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  people  find  it  difficult  to  keep. 
The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  they 
procure  imported  bulbs  which  fail  to  accli- 


matise themselves,  for  they  blossom  once  or 
twice,  then  gradually  dwindle  away.  But 
if  people  only  raised  their  bulbs  from  seed 
they  would  find  that  exceUent  results  were 
obtained  from  the  same  bulbs  for  many  years. 
Seedlings  which  at  three  years  old  produce 
one  flower  each  bear  five  and  six  blossoms 
each  three  years  later,  and  the  bulbs  continue 
to  increase  in  size  and  firmness.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  a  bed  of  light  loam 
and  peat,  in  which  plenty  of  sand  has  been 
mixed.  The  young  plants  should  be  left 
undisturbed  for  two  years,  then  be  trans- 
planted to  new  ground.  Vigorous  plants 
grow  2  feet  high  and  bear  large  flowers  of 
rich  rose  colour.  A  group  of  this  charming 
Lily  is  a  welcome  addition  to  any  garden, 
and  creates  an  effect  of  which  the  owner  may 
be  justly  proud.  It  appears  likely  that 
many  of  the  Lilies  of  supposedly  poor  con- 
stitution would  enjoy  a  better  reputation 
were  they  grown  from  seeds. 

Fungi  on  Paint. — Inside  the  green- 
house, where  the  air  is  kept  hot  and  moist, 
it  often  happens  that  fungi  are  produced  on 
the  painted  woodwork,  with  the  result  that 
painting  has  to  be  repeated  at  expensively 
short  intervals  or  the  woodwork  becomes 
rotten  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  No 
paint  has  proved  immune  from  these  fungi ; 
even  the  poisonous  white  lead  paints  are 
badly  attacked,  and  at  Kew  the  authorities 
have  had  to  spend  large  sums  for  repainting 
and  for  experimental  work.  The  preven- 
tive is  to  mix  carbolic  acid  with  the  paint, 
1  oz.  serving  for  3  Ib.  of  the  paint. 
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IX  modern  gardening  the  soil  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  medium  for  the  passing  of 
nutritive  elements  into  the  plant.  It  is 
true  that  the  soil  supplies  certain  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  the  existence  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  in  the  main  these  are  added  by 
•zardeners  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
manure  ;  were  it  not  so,  our  soil  would  be 
depreciating  year  after  year ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  manuring  by  the 
demands  of  the  crop. 

Elements  Necessary  for  Plant  Food. 
— The  ingredients  of  nutrition  necessary 
for  vegetation  form  a  small  list  of  some  ten 
elements — hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  phosphorus,  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  ;  a  few  others  may  be 
found  in  the  ash  of  plants,  such  as  soda 
and  silica,  but  the  ten  mentioned  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  successful  development. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  taken  into  the 
plant  as  water,  which  is  a  compound  of  these 
two  gases.  Carbon,  curious  to  tell,  is 
absorbed  as  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  the  pores  in  the  leaves  ;  it  is 
never  taken  up  by  the  roots.  Sulphur  in 
the  pure  state  is  useless  as  a  manure,  but 
the  sulphates  in  soils  and  in  manures  supply 
the  little  that  is  required. 

Lime  we  have  already  spoken  about ;  a 
small  amount  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  plant.  Magnesia  is  important  for  all 
vegetable  tissues,  and  the  want  of  it  is 
shown  by  the  plant  turning  sickly  and 
yellow  when  plenty  of  food  exists  for  it  in 
the  soil.  It  is  seldom  applied  artificially, 
but  if  necessary  a  little  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  may  be  scattered  on 
the  soil ;  chrysanthemums  require  much 
magnesia.  The  chlorophyll  or  green  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  leaves  of  all  plants  is  a 
compound  of  iron  ;  this  chlorophyll  cap- 
tures the  energy  of  the  sunbeams,  and  uses 
it  to  manufacture  the  manurial  substances 
into  food.  There  is  plenty  of  iron  in  soils, 
but  as  this  may  not  always  be  in  a  suitable 
state  for  the  plant  J  oz.  of  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  iron  may  be  dressed  on  every 
square  yard  of  soil.  When  a  plant  is 


yellowish,    but    otherwise    healthy,    iron    is 
required. 

We  are  left  now  with  the  three  elements 
phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  Quan- 
tities of  these  elements  in  some  form  or 
other  are  always  necessary  for  the  soil, 
and  when  manures  are  spoken  of  com- 
pounds of  these  substances  are  generally 
meant.  An  ideal  plant  food  will  contain 
the  three  and  such  of  the  other  elements 
mentioned  as  are  not  present  in  the  soil. 

ORGANIC    MANURES 

It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  decay- 
ing vegetation  should  supply  the  actual 
requirements  of  further  plants.  This  is 
really  the  case,  but  before  these  constitu- 
ents become  available  again  many  changes 
have  to  take  place.  The  vegetable  matter 
becomes  humus  in  the  soil  ;  this  humus  is 
acted  on  by  the  myriads  of  bacteria  until 
eventually  it  is  decomposed  into  plant 
foods.  In  decomposing,  heat  is  given  off  ; 
the  ground  is  kept  porous,  and  gradually 
enriched  by  the  products.  Humus  is  neces- 
sary for  fertility  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  fertility.  It  is  long  in  decaying, 
hence  it  keeps  the  soil  fertile  and  rich  as 
long  as  it  is  present,  rendering  the  harsh 
and  barren  constituents  of  the  ground  into 
a  rich,  warm  medium  for  roots  to  form  and 
increase.  The  chief  organic  manures  are 
farmyard  manure  from  poultry  and  animals, 
decaying  vegetation,  and  refuse  from  various 
sources. 

Farmyard  Manure. — This  consists  of 
the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  from  animals 
and  poultry,  intermixed  with  straw  and 
litter.  Sometimes  it  contains  sawdust  and 
shavings ;  in  such  a  case  it  should  be 
avoided,  for  the  wood  encourages  fungi, 
which  prey  more  or  less  upon  the  plants 
in  the  soil.  The  liquid  part  of  the  manure  is 
by  far  the  richer,  and  the  wash  and  urine 
should  always  l>e  saved  as  it  flows  from 
the  manure  heap.  Always  shelter  manure 
from  rain  to  prevent  the  soluble  plant 
foods  in  it  being  washed  away.  Old  manure 
is  much  richer  than  the  new,  for  the  in- 
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gradients,  being  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  decay,  are  all  the  readier  for  the  plant. 
Cow  manure  is  a  dense,  rich  substance  ;  it 
tends  to  consolidate  soils,  and  is,  for  that 
reason,  best  for  a  light  soil.  Horse  manure 
is  not  so  rich,  but  it  is  a  warm  manure,  and 
the  straw  in  it  tends  to  open  up  heavy  soils. 
Peat  moss  litter  is  retentive  of  moisture 
and  good  for  a  sandy  garden,  though  it 
can  be  used  in  any  soil ;  it  should  never 
be  stored  long,  as  it  rapidly  deteriorates. 
Poultry  manure  is  the  richest  nutritive  sub- 
stance from  the  farmyard.  It  is  excellent 
for  all  soils  ;  if  kept  dry  it  can  be  stored  for 
a  long  time.  The  droppings  from  the  hen 
or  pigeon  loft  should  be  collected,  dried, 
and  passed  through  a  £-inch  riddle  ;  it 
then  forms  a  fine  guano  for  potting  pur- 
poses. Pig  manure  is  very  rich,  but  should 
always  be  allowed  to  lie  for  a  time  before 
use. 

Large  dressings  of  farmyard  manure  are 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  plant 
nutriment  for  a  season's  growth.  As  much 
as  80  tons  per  acre  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  this,  while  being  far  from 
economical,  is  bad,  because  it  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  pests  of  all  kinds.  A 
good  dressing,  backed  up  with  suitable 
artificial  manures,  will  not  exceed  20  tons 
an  acre  or  2J  barrowloads  per  square  pole. 

Other  Organic  Manures. — Green  manure 
may  be  employed  when  farmyard  manure 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  quick-growing, 
leafy  crop,  like  rape,  legumes,  or  mustard 
is  cultivated  when  the  land  is  vacant  and 
dug  into  the  soil  before  it  becomes  too  high 
and  before  the  plants  begin  to  seed.  Bulk 
for  bulk  it  is  almost  as  rich  as  farmyard 
manure ;  all  soft  garden  refuse  can  be 
utilised  in  a  similar  fashion.  Spent  hops 
are  not  very  valuable  ;  but  when  the  en- 
riched hop  manures,  now  widely  adver- 
tised, are  employed,  they  are  good  substi- 
tutes for  farmyard  manure.  Seaweed  is 
available  near  the  coast  ;  mixed  with  fresh 
dung,  it  forms  an  excellent  fertiliser.  Sewage 
is  valuable  more  from  the  lime  which  has 
been  added  than  from  anything  else  ;  it 
can  be  used  freely  every  second  year.  Rape 
dust  is  frequently  used  in  gardens  far 
removed  from  stables  or  cowsheds.  The 
oil  it  contains  causes  it  to  decompose  very 


slowly,  yet  it  is  a  good  method  of  adding 
humus  to  the  soil.  Leather  meal  is  much 
the  same  ;  both  these  substances  will  decay 
much  faster  if  mixed  with  fresh  farmyard 
manure  or  soaked  in  urine. 

Leaf-mould  is  the  best  form  of  organic 
manure  for  use  in  potting.  Leaves  of  hard- 
wood trees  like  elm,  beech,  and  oak  are 
collected  and  allowed  to  decay  for  a  year ; 
when  in  a  nice  brown  mould  they  can  be 
used  freely  in  most  composts  ;  it  is  a  lasting 
manure,  not  too  strong,  and  keeps  the  soil 
light,  open,  and  sweet. 

ARTIFICIAL    MANURES 

Artificial  fertilisers  are  manures  in  highly 
concentrated  form.  They  contain  no  humus, 
and,  while  increasing  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
do  not  bring  it  into  a  better  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  they  never  can  totally  replace  organic 
manures,  for  that  very  reason.  Very  small 
applications  are  required  in  order  to  furnish 
sufficient  plant  food,  and  as  they  can  easily 
be  spread  on  the  soil  they  have  much  to 
recommend  their  use.  Along  with  a  little 
organic  manure  they  form  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  application  for  every  crop. 

Artificial  manures,  so  called  because  they 
are  more  or  less  the  result  of  manufacture, 
are  of  three  kinds — nitrogenous,  phosphatic, 
and  potassic.  Each  serves  a  special  pur- 
pose in  the  development  of  vegetation,  and 
a  plant  food  must  contain  them  all. 

Nitrogenous  Manures. — These  are  the 
most  necessary  and  the  most  expensive  of 
all  manures  used  in  gardening.  Pure  nitro- 
gen cannot  be  utilised  by  vegetation  ;  it  is 
absorbed  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  pro- 
motes vigorous  growth  of  stem  and  foliage  ; 
this  is  particularly  desired  in  some  cases,  e.g. 
salads  and  vegetables  ;  but  all  plants  must 
have  plenty  of  leaf  and  stem  to  manufac- 
ture the  manures  absorbed  into  nutritive 
sap.  Xitrogen  is  supplied  by  all  organic 
substances ;  but  the  artificial  inorganic 
salts  offer  readier  and  quicker  means  of 
supplying  the  manure. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  commonly  in  use.  It 
contains  15  per  cent,  nitrogen,  is  totally 
soluble  in  water,  and  immediately  available 
as  a  plant  food.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  even  more 
efficient  as  a  manure.  It  is  almost  as  rich  in 
nitrogen  ;  but  as  this  is  combined  with  the 
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base  lime,  which  is  in  itself  useful,  the 
manure  is  powerfully  beneficial  to  all  crops. 
Both  these  salts  must  be  kept  dry  ;  they 
absorb  moisture  readily,  hence  they  soon 
pass  through  the  soil  in  solution.  This 
property  makes  them  liable  to  be  washed 
away  in  wet  weather,  but  if  a  gardener  is 
always  careful  to  apply  the  requisite  amount 
in  three  or  four  dressings  instead  of  a  large 
one,  there  is  not  the  same  risk  of  loss. 
X itrate  of  ammonia  is  a  highly  concentrated 
but  expensive  manure  best  applied  as  a 
liquid,  1  teaspoonful  in  2  gallons  of  water. 
Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  yields  nitrogen 
and  potash  ;  it  is  priced  too  high  for  general 
use,  but  the  amateur  will  find  a  pound  or 
two  most  useful.  A  teaspoonful  per  gallon  of 
water  is  a  reliable  liquid  manure  ;  saltpetre 
is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to  apply  to  fruit 
trees  in  April. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrolim  must 
be  applied  to  the  garden  at  or  before  the 
time  of  sowing  seeds,  so  as  to  allow  the 
necessary  changes  to  take  place  in  the  soil 
to  bring  the  manure  into  available  condi- 
tion. They  act  slowly  and  are  more  lasting 
nitrogenous  manures  than  any  of  the  above. 
Soot  contains  about  one-tenth  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  thus  forming  a  valuable  fertiliser. 

Phosphatic  Manures. — Phosjtftonts  acts 
as  an  antidote  to  nitrogen,  checking  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  produce  foliage 
and  forcing  the  development  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  SuperphospJtaie  is  the 
best  known  manure  for  supplying  phos- 
phorus ;  it  is  fairly  quick  in  action,  but 
should  be  dug  into  the  soil  before  planting 
or  sowing  seeds,  say  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  It  can  be  had  in  several  grades,  deter- 
mined by  the  percentage  of  soluble  phos- 
phate ;  the  best  should  always  be  used  in 
the  garden,  with  a  guarantee  of  at  least  33 
per  cent.  Superphosphates  are  acid  in  nature, 
and  for  a  wet,  sour  soil  basic  superphosphate 
should  be  obtained  ;  this  manure  contains 
an  excess  of  lime  and  less  phosphorus.  Basic 
slag  is  another  phosphate  containing  lime  ; 
it  can  be  used  in  all  gardens,  and  as  it  acts 
slowly  must  be  applied  in  autumn  or 
winter.  It  is  rlir.-ip.  and  fairly  large  amounts 
may  be  employed. 

All  bone  manure*  contain  phosphates, 
mostly  in  an  insoluble  form,  as  well  as  a 
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varying  amount  of  nitrogen.  They  must  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  under 
such  circumstances  will  afford  a  slow  and 
steady  supply  of  plant  foods.  Bone  manures 
can  be  bought  as  flour,  meal,  J-inch  and 
|-inch  bones,  steamed  bones,  dissolved 
bones,  etc.  ;  the  speed  of  availability  depends 
mainly  on  the  fineness  of  division,  but  dis- 
solved bones  are  much  quicker  in  action  than 
the  others.  Guanos  are  generally  classed  as 
phosphatic  manures,  although  they  contain 
nitrogen  and  sometimes  potash.  Native 
guano,  the  excreta  of  wild  birds  concen- 
trated through  long  ages,  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilisers,  but  now  almost  unknown ;  it 
can  be  used  for  all  crops  and  on  all  soils. 
As  it  is  always  adulterated  a  guarantee  of 
20  per  cent,  phosphates  and  8  per  cent, 
nitrogen  and  potash,  at  least,  should  be  asked 
for.  Fish  guanos  are  widely  sold  ;  they 
consist  of  the  offal  from  the  fisheries,  dried 
and  ground  to  powder.  They  do  not  keep 
well,  and  often  have  an  offensive  odour, 
accentuated  with  age  ;  the  highest  grade 
should  be  used.  The  guanos  can  be  used  for 
any  crop,  but  they  are  specially  suited  for 
herbaceous  flowers  and  fruit  bushes  and  trees. 
Potassic  Manures. — Potash  is  an  essen- 
tial for  all  plant  foods  ;  it  does  not  seem 
to  perform  any  isolated  function,  but  ex- 
periments have  clearly  shown  that  without 
potash  the  other  salts  are  of  no  avail.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  is  a  pure  salt  for  supplying 
the  element  to  the  soil,  but  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash  is  quite  as  useful.  Theo- 
retically the  latter  is  sometimes  objected  to, 
but  in  practice  no  difference  is  noticed, 
and  the  muriate  is  a  trifle  cheaper,  though 
not  commonly  stocked.  Hoe  the  manures 
into  the  ground  in  February.  Kainit  is  the 
most  common  potash  manure  ;  a  quarter  of 
it  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  other 
substances  being  mainly  sulphate  of  -mag- 
nesia (Kjwom  salts)  and  common  salt.  In 
order  to  allow  these  two  substances  to  drain 
a\\ay.  the  manure  is  generally  worked  into 
tin'  soil  ,i>  r.uly  as  possible,  even  in  autumn. 
It  has  antiseptic  and  insecticidal  properties, 
which  also  recommend  it,  but  it  should  be 
k<-j>t  I'ai'k  fr»m  the  roots  of  jiro\\  ing  plants. 
l'ln>*i,liiiti  of  potfish  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  manures,  as  it  »npplies  two  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  plant  food  ;  it  is  ex- 
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pensive.  Wood  ashes  supply  potash,  and 
as  they  consist  of  most  of  the  manures  which 
the  tree  has  absorbed  they  are,  therefore,  a 
valuable  semi-natural  fertiliser. 

Rules  for  Applying  and  Mixing.— 
Manures  should  always  be  as  finely  pul- 
verised as  possible  before  application ; 
scatter  them  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  incorporate  them  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  soon  after  they  are  applied. 

Ammonia  manures  must  never  be  mixed 
with  lime,  basic  superphosphate,  or  basic 
slag,  else  much  nitrogen  will  be  lost.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  and  of  lime,  when  mixed  with 
superphosphate,  guano,  or  dissolved  bones, 
becomes  moist  and  sticky,  while  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  lost.  Superphosphate 
and  dissolved  bones  also  react  chemically 
with  basic  slag,  and  the  soluble  phosphates 
are  so  changed  that  they  only  become  avail- 
able after  some  time.  Mixtures  containing 
potash  manures  should  always  be  sown 
within  a  few  hours  after  mixing,  otherwise 
they  become  moist  and  difficult  to  spread 
evenly  on  the  soil.  In  brief,  all  mixtures 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  prepared. 

Prepared  Mixtures. — Dozens  of  mix- 
tures are  made  up  by  horticultural  specialists 
and  sold  in  air-tight  tins  ready  for  use. 
These  are  excellent  for  the  amateur  with  a 
small  garden,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  them.  For  more  experimental 
gardeners  we  give  below  good  average 
mixtures  for  some  common  crops.  They 
should  be  used  more  as  guides  than  fixed 
recipes,  and  the  various  components  revised 
or  altered  to  suit  the  garden  and  the 
locality. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOR  FLOWERS 
Rose. — Plenty  of  good  straw  manure 
mulched  round  the  roots  in  autumn ;  3 
parts  bone  meal  or  hop  manure,  1  part  sul- 
phate of  potash,  1  part  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  |  part  sulphate  of  iron  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  3  oz.  per  bush  in  February. 
Feed,  if  advisable,  in  summer  with  3  parts 
superphosphate,  1  part  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  i  part  Epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of 
2  oz.  per  bush.  Tonks'  manure  for  Hoses 
is  made  up  as  follows  :  Superphosphate  12 
parts,  saltpetre  10  parts,  Epsom  salts  or 


sulphate  of  magnesia  2  parts,  sulphate  of 
iron  1  part,  gypsum  8  parts  ;  apply  |  lb. 
per  square  yard  in  February. 

Sweet  Pea. — Dig  1  barrowload  of  manure 
into  every  8  to  10  yards  of  trench.  Add 
1|  lb.  basic  slag,  \  lb.  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  potash,  and  \  lb.  nitrolim  in  January  or 
February.  Feed  the  plants  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  phos- 
phate of  potash  and  nitrate  of  lime  per 
gallon  of  water  for  strong  growth  and  large 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemum. — Manure  the  soil  well 
with  good  horse  manure.  In  spring  add 
4  oz.  per  square  yard  of  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  bone  meal,  2  parts  kainit,  1  part 
nitrate  of  potash.  Stir  into  the  soil  in 
July  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  and  super- 
phosphate, or  water  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure. 

Carnation. — Leaf-mould  and  cow  manure 
should  be  worked  into  the  soil  if  the 
ground  is  light  and  sandy,  since  they  supply 
necessary  humus  ;  water  during  the  season 
with  a  teaspoonful  each  of  superphosphate, 
kainit,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  3  gals. 
of  water,  or  scatter  these  manures  on  the 
soil. 

Geranium. — Four  parts  superphosphate,  1 
part  nitrate  of  potash,  1  part  sulphate  of 
ammonia  used  at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  1  oz. 
per  gallon  of  water. 

Dahlia.  —  Manure  with  organics  in 
autumn.  Dress  the  soil  at  3  oz.  per  square 
yard  with  guano  3  parts,  superphosphate 
or  dissolved  bones  1  part,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  \  part. 

Herbaceous  Border. — Spread  over  the 
soil  some  good  decayed  dung  in  winter  and 
dig  it  in  during  April.  Guano  or  dried  hen 
manure  at  4  oz.  per  square  yard  is  a  good 
manure  for  the  flowers. 

Annuals. — Manure  the  soil  well  in  autumn 
or  winter,  add  lime  in  spring,  and  no  further 
manuring  is  necessary.  If  desired,  3  parts 
superphosphate,  2  parts  kainit,  and  1  part 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  3  oz.  per  square  yard 
is  a  suitable  mixture  of  artificials.  Nastur- 
tiums grow  and  flower  best  in  a  barren 
soil  ;  some  flowers,  like  Xigellas,  benefit  from 
a  little  sulphate  of  iron  ;  Lupins,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Peas,  etc.,  do  best  in  the  presence 
of  lime. 
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ARTIFICIAL    MANURES     FOR     FRUITS 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum. — Peat  moss 
litter,  well  saturated  with  urine,  should  be 
top  dressed  on  the  soil  and  dug  in  ;  3  oz. 
basic  slag  should  be  added  in  winter  per 
square  yard  and  2  oz.  nitrate  of  potash  in 
April.  Bone  manures  and  guanos  are  good 
for  all  fruit  trees  ;  J  oz .  sulphate  of  iron 
per  square  yard  keeps  off  many  fungoid 
diseases. 

Currant. — Add  plenty  of  organic  manure 
for  heavy  crops  ;  spread  the  dung  round  the 
roots  in  January,  and  dig  it  in  during 
March.  The  wash  from  a  manure  heap  is 
good  for  Currants.  Apply  3  oz.  to  4  oz.  per 
bush  of  a  mixture  of  4  parts  bone  manure, 
2  parts  kainit,  and  1  part  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Don't  dig  too  deeply. 

Raspberry.  —  Manure  with  dung  in 
autumn  and  apply  2  oz.  basic  slag  and 
1  oz.  kainit  per  bush  in  winter.  Feed  with 
liquid  manure  in  summer  for  large  crops. 

Strawberry. — Mulch  with  horse  manure 
or  peat  litter  in  autumn,  and  spread  3  oz. 
dissolved  bones  and  1  oz.  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  spring  over  each  square  yard 
of  the  bed. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOR  VEGETABLES 
Potato. — Three     barrowloads    dung    per 

square  pole  and  3  Ib.  superphosphate,  1  Ib. 

sulphate    of    ammonia,    1    Ib.    sulphate    of 

potash. 

Turnip. — Two   barrowloads   dung,  2    Ib. 

kainit,  4  Ib.  superphosphate,  £  Ib.  sulphate 

of    ammonia    per    square    pole.     Dress    the 


soil  with  gypsum  or  lime  in  winter,  and 
spread  J  Ib.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  square 
pole  after  thinning. 

Cabbage. — Five  barrowloads  of  dung 
per  square  pole  at  least,  and  a  pinch  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  at  least  three  occasions, 
after  the  plants  are  established,  should  be 
dropped  beside  eacli  Cabbage. 

Asparagus. — Mulch  well  with  manure  in 
autumn  ;  apply  3  oz.  kainit  per  square  yard 
or  per  3  yards  length  of  row  in  April,  and 
a  little  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
say  about  3  oz.  per  square  yard  after  cut- 
ting has  ceased. 

Broccoli. — Four  barrowloads  dung,  2  Ib. 
superphosphate,  and  2  Ib.  kainit  per  square 
pole,  with  2  Ib.  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in 
four  dressings  when  the  plants  are  small. 

Lettuce. — Lots  of  dung  and  occasional 
watering  with  1  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  1  gal.  water. 

Carrot  and  Parsnip. — Grow  in  a  rich 
soil,  but  apply  no  fresh  manure  except  a 
light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  after  thin- 
ning. 

Summer  Spinach. — Dung  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  advised  for  Lettuce. 

Rhubarb. — Cover  with  dung  containing 
plenty  of  straw,  in  October,  and  apply  1  oz. 
superphosphate  and  \  oz.  nitrate  of  soda 
per  large  crown  after  the  first  crop  is 
removed. 

A  Good  General  Fertiliser. — Four 
parts  superphosphate  or  dissolved  bones,  3 
parts  kainit  (or  1  part  sulphate  of  potash 
and  1  part  ammonia  or  nitrolim) 


Lime  in  Gardens.— Most  people  have  a 
hazy  notion  that  lime  is  useful  as  a  dressing 
for  the  soil,  but  how  it  is  beneficial  is  known 
to  few  ;  consequently  harm  is  often  done 
by  applying  it  in  excess.  The  chief  value 
of  lime  lies  in  its  power  of  rendering  various 
plant  foods  contained  in  the  soil  available 
for  use  by  the  plant,  whereas  without  its 
application  the  food  would  probably  remain 
"  locked  up,"  in  other  words,  unavailable. 
Hence  the  results  are  most  noticeable  when 
lime  is  applied  to  old  garden  soils  that  have 
been  regularly  manured,  and  in  such  soils 
it  also  tends  to  correct  sourness  caused  by 


continual  manuring.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  lime  applied  to  a  garden  that  has  been 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  manuring,  although 
probably  giving  good  result*  the  first  year, 
would  make  the  soil  poorer  if  manure  were 
not  added  also,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
suicidal  to  dress  ground  with  lime  year  after 
vi-.ir.  osjMTially  if  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  manure.  The  lime  contained  in  old 
mortar  rul>l>i-ti  i-  c\<«  IN-nt  for  most  fruit 
trees,  especially  stow  fruits  such  as  Plums, 
lVa«-i,(-.  A|iri«-.,t  N'.'.-t. ifiii.^  and  <  'ln-rrirs. 
therefore  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil 
before  planting. 
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Hardy   Perennials   for   Gutting 


WHEN  planting  a  flower  border 
the  first  consideration  is  to  arrange 
it  in  such  a  way  that  an  effective 
display  is  obtained,  but  a  valuable  second- 
ary consideration,  unless  this  is  provided 
for  in  some  other  part  of  the  garden,  is 
to  plant  a  representative  selection  of  kinds, 
the  flowers  of  which  will  be  suitable  for 
cutting.  When  space  in  the  garden  per- 
mits, it  is  worth  while  planting  a  border 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cut 
flowers.  This  enables  one  to  grow  more 
plants  of  some  kinds  than  is  possible  on  a 
border  planted  for  effect.  While  the  blooms 
of  a  very  large  number  of  hardy  perennials 
may  be  cut  for  indoor  decoration,  they  are 
not  all  equally  suitable.  The  list  given  below 
is  limited  to  those  that  retain  their  freshness 
in  water  for  some  time,  have  long  stalks, 
and  are  of  good  colour.  As  quality  in  cut 
flowers  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  plants 
must  not  be  unduly  crowded. 

When  to  Gut  Flowers. — Early  morning 
when  the  dew  is  on  the  foliage  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  flowers.  Even  when  not  re- 
quired until  evening  for  home  use,  or  to  pack 
for  sending  by  post,  cut  them  in  the  morning, 
and  place  in  a  cool,  dark  place  in  water 
during  the  day.  The  water  in  the  vases 
should  be  changed  every  day,  and  a  small 
piece  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk  if  the  fkwers  are  to  last  as  long  as 
possible.  If  it  is  noticed  that  certain  flowers 
fade  rather  quickly  in  water,  the  centre  of 
each  stalk  should  be  slit  down  a  little  way. 
This  is  often  found  to  be  beneficial. 

Achillea  Ptarmica,  The  Pearl.— The 
double  pure  white  flowers  of  this  Milfoil 
are  of  great  value  for  cutting  in  summer. 
The  plants  grow  2  feet  high. 

Anemone  japonica  (Japanese  Ane- 
mone).—  The  several  varieties  of  the 
Japanese  Wind  Flower,  especially  those  with 
semi-double  blooms,  are  much  sought  after 
for  table  decoration  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  The  plants  average  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  height.  The  popular  sorts  for  cutting 
are  Lord  Ardilaun,  Whirlwind,  and  alba, 
with  white  flowers,  and  Prince  Heinrich, 


Mont   Rose,  and   Queen   Charlotte,  of   rose 
shades  of  colour. 

Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisy). — It  is  un 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
the  value  of  their  blossoms  when  cut  for 
house  decoration. 

Gentaurea  montana  (Perennial  Corn- 
flower).— -The  Centaureas  are  great  favour- 
ites. There  are  sorts  with  blue,  white,  pale 
yellow,  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  plants 
are  1^  feet  or  more  in  height,  flowering  from 
May  to  July. 

Chrysanthemum.  —  The  large  white 
Daisy-like  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum are  of  the  greatest  value  for  cutting  in 
July  and  August.  The  border  of  hardy  peren- 
nials for  cutting  is  incomplete  without  its  row 
of  Shasta  Daisies.  Of  the  numerous  sorts 
Mrs.  C.  Lothian  Bell  and  King  Edward  VII. 
are  favourites.  The  plants  are  about  2J  to  3 
feet  high.  In  October  one  of  the  best  white 
flowers  we  have  is  the  Moon  Daisy  (Chry- 
santhemum (Pyrethrum)  uliginosum).  As 
the  plants  grow  5  to  6  feet  high,  the  sprays 
of  flowers  can  be  cut  with  long  stalks. 
Everyone  should  grow  the  border  Chrysan- 
themums for  cutting.  They  flower  from 
August  to  November,  and  provide  an 
abundance  of  blooms,  which  last  longer  than 
most  flowers  when  cut  and  placed  in  water. 
Those  who  have  none  and  propose  planting 
a  few  should  grow  :  Carrie,  yellow  ;  Eden, 
rose  ;  Goacher's  Crimson  ;  Market  White ; 
Normandie,  pink ;  and  Mabel  Roberts, 
salmon-pink.  The  varieties  vary  from  2  to  3 
feet  high. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora  (Golden  Tick- 
seed). — Being  of  easy  cultivation  and  thriv- 
ing well  in  town  and  suburban  gardens,  this 
Coreopsis  is  immensely  popular.  Thousands 
of  plants  are  grown  in  market  nurseries  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  florists'  shops  for 
the  rich  yellow  flowers.  Continually  cutting 
the  flowers  in  summer  prolongs  the  display 
until  autumn  ;  the  plants  are  3  feet  high. 
Doronicum  excelsum  (Leopard's-bane) 
— This  hardy  flower,  known  also  as  Harpur 
Crewe,  flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
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Goat's  Beard,  or  Spiraea  Aruncus. 


The  large  yellow  blooms  last  a  long  time  in 
water,  and  as  the  plants  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  in  partial  shade  or  sun,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  for  small  gardens ; 
its  height  is  2|  feet. 

Gaillardia  (Blanket  Flower). — Named 
sorts  and  seedling  perennial  Gaillardias 
provide  blooms  in  many  shades  of  yellow 
and  red  for  cutting  in  summer.  The  plants 
grow  about  2  feet  high,  and  if  the  flowers  are 
frequently  cut  a  succession  of  blooms  follow 
for  some  time.  Lady  RoUeston,  golden 
yellow  ;  James  Kelway,  scarlet,  edged  gold  ; 
and  Wallufer,  citron-yellow,  wine-red  centre, 
are  good  sorts.  A  packet  of  mixed  seed 
sown  on  a  border  outside  from  April  to  June 
will  furnish  a  wealth  of 'blooms  from  which 
to  cut  the  following  year. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  (Ghalk  Plant). 
— Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
flower  growing  for  vase  decoration  must 
know  the  value  of  this  Gypsophila  and  the 
double  variety,  flore  pleno.  For  associating 
with  other  blooms  the  myriads  of  small  white 
flowers  borne  on  thin,  branching,  wiry  stems 


are  unsurpassed.  The  plants -produce  perfect 
mounds  of  flowers  2  to  3  feet  high  and  as 
much  or  more  through.  They  are  in  full 
beauty  during  July  and  August.  If  cut  and 
dried  the  flowers  retain  their  beauty  for 
decoration  in  winter. 

Helenium  autumnale  (Sneezewort). — 
This  popular  autumn  flower  and  its  dwarf 
varieties,  which  blossom  in  late  summer,  are 
most  useful  for  large  vases.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  grows  5  feet  high 
and  has  reddish-yellow  flowers,  the  best 
are  cupreum,  crimson,  shot  with  gold,  2  feet 
high ;  pumilum,  golden -yellow,  2  feet ; 
magnificum,  pale  yellow,  3  feet ;  and  River- 
ton  Gem,  old  gold  and  wallflower  red.  Few 
plants,  if  any,  are  more  easy  to  increase 
by  division  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Helianthus  (Sunflower).— No  plants 
are  more  useful  in  autumn  for  cutting.  The 
varying  shades  of  yellow  add  gaiety  to  the 
rooms  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  long 
stalks  render  the  blooms  most  suitable  for 
large  vases  and  bowls,  and  the  supply  is 
usually  abundant ;  few  plants  increase 
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more  rapidly.  With  the  following  sorts  a 
gathering  of  blooms  is  assured  from  August 
to  October:  Miss  Mellish,  5  to  6  feet; 
Soleil  d'Or,  4  feet ;  rigidus  semi-plenus, 
4£  feet ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  3  feet ;  niaxiuius, 
6  feet ;  and  Rev.  Wolley  Dod,  6  feet.  All 
are  of  some  shade  of  yellow.  They  may  be 
increased  freely  by  dividing  the  roots  iu 
autumn  or  spring. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  (Everlasting  Pea). 
— This  gives  us  a  free  supply  of  flowers  from 
July  to  September.  The  ordinary  kind  has 
rose-coloured  flowers  ;  the  best  white  variety, 
and  it  is  very  beautiful,  is  The  Pearl ;  if  a 
third  is  desired,  choose  delicatus,  with  blush 
pink  blooms.  Propagated  from  seeds  and 
by  division. 

Paeony. — Gorgeous  Paeonies  with  which 
to  adorn  their  rooms  during  June  and  July 
are  the  delight  of  most  gardeners  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers. 
It  is  very  noticeable  how  well  partially 
opened  buds  expand  in  water.  For  a  list 


of  sorts  the  catalogue  of  a  plant  grower 
should  be  consulted.  It  will  probably  con- 
tain not  less  than  one  hundred  sorts  to  select 
from.  Grow  both  the  single  and  double 
sorts  of  the  European  and  Chinese  sections. 
Place  first  on  the  list  the  old  double  crimson 
sort,  the  pride  of  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
P.  officinalis  rubra  plena.  Paeonies  thrive 
in  sun  and  partial  shade.  They  are  increased 
by  division  when  necessary,  but  they  dislike 
disturbance  more  than  most  perennials. 

Potentilla  (Cinquefoil). — The  double- 
flowered  Cinquefoils  yield  a  profusion  of 
charming  flowers  in  numerous  shades  of 
yellow  and  red  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Chromatella,  Fantaisie,  Drap  d'Or, 
L' Acheron,  Vase  d'Or,  and  William  Rolli- 
son  are  a  useful  half  dozen.  The  plants 
grow  I.1,  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  increased 
by  division. 

Pyrethrum. — These  are  unsurpassed  in 
early  summer  for  vase  and  table  decoration. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  stiff  stalks, 


A  group  of  Pyrethrums. 
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vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep 
crimson,  and  in  a  cut  state  last  a  long  time 
in  water.  Both  the  varieties  with  double 
and  single  flowers  find  hosts  of  admirers. 
A  selection  of  sorts  should  include  among 
singles:  Hamlet,  pink;  James  Kelway, 
scarlet ;  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown,  crimson ; 
and  Princess  Marie,  pure  white.  Useful 
double  sorts  are  Captain  Nares,  crimson  ;  La 
Vestale,  blush  white ;  Melton,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Ovid,  rose  ;  and  White  Aster.  The 
removal  of  the  flowers  for  indoor  decoration 
induces  the  plants  to  make  fresh  growth 
and  bloom  again  in  autumn.  The  height  of 
the  plants  in  flower  is  about  2  feet ;  they  are 
increased  by  division. 

Rudbeckia  (Gone  Flower).— These  re- 
semble the  Perennial  Sunflowers,  and  flower 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  three  best 
for  cutting  are  Autumn  Glory,  golden  yellow, 
dark  centre,  5  feet ;  Golden  Glow,  double 
yellow,  5  feet ;  and  Newmanni,  or  speciosa, 
with  rich  golden-yellow  flowers,  black  centre, 
2  feet.  Increased  by  division. 

Scabious. — The  dainty  mauve  blooms  of 
the  Pincushion  Flower  (Scabiosa  caucasica) 
are  attractive  for  vases,  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  the  white  variety,  alba. 
The  plants  grow  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  flower 
throughout  the  summer.  Increased  by  divi- 
sion or  seeds.  Scabiosa  lutea  is  another  sort, 


5  feet  high,  with  primrose-yellow  blooms, 
opening  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

Solidago  (Golden  Rod).— The  yellow 
plumes  of  the  Golden  Rod  are  valuable  for 
cutting.  The  plants  flower  from  August  to 
October,  and  grow  from  3  to  5  feet  high. 
S.  canadensis,  S.  spectabilis,  and  S.  ulmifolia 
are  all  useful ;  may  be  raised  from  seed  or 
increased  by  division. 

Spiraea. — There  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  feathery  plumes  of  the  several  sorts  of 
Spiraea.  The  plants  delight  in  a  moist 
position.  They  flower  from  June  to  August. 
S.  Aruncus,  white,  5  feet ;  S.  Filipendula 
florepleno  (double-flowered  Dropwort),  white, 
1£  to  2  feet ;  S.  japonica,  white,  2  feet ; 
S.  palmata,  rosy-crimson,  2  feet ;  and  S. 
Ulmaria  flore  pleno,  white,  3  feet  (the  double 
Meadow  Sweet),  are  the  best. 

Statice  (Sea  Lavender). — Statices  are 
well-known  Everlastings,  and  are  dried  for 
winter  decoration.  For  immediate  use  also 
they  are  exceedingly  valuable.  S.  eximia 
superba,  lilac ;  S.  latifolia,  lavender-blue, 
2  feet  or  more  ;  S.  Limonium,  purple,  1|  feet, 
are  the  best  perennials.  They  flower  from 
June  to  August  and  are  increased  by  division. 

This  list  might  be  considerably  extended 
by  including  Aquilegia,  Echinops,  Eryngium, 
Heuchera,  Iris,  Malva,  Iceland  Poppy, 
Trollius,  and  others. 


Geraniums  from  Seed. — The  propaga- 
tion of  Zonal  Pelargoniums — or  "  Gerani- 
ums," as  they  are  popularly  though  errone- 
ously named — is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings.  The  idea  of  raising  a  batch 
of  plants  from  seed  is  seldom  thought  of, 
but  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  this 
method  ;  moreover,  it  is  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  orthodox  manner  of  propaga- 
tion, for  one  never  knows  until  the  plants 
flower  what  they  will  be,  and  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  gem  turning  up.  Sow 
the  seed  in  pans,  either  early  in  the  year  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  If  the 
earlier  date  is  chosen  a  temperature  of  60° 
must  be  maintained,  but  in  the  summer  sun- 
heat  will  provide  the  necessary  warmth. 
Prick  the  seedlings  off  early,  and  as  they 
progress  pot  them  into  3-inch,  and  finally 


into  5-inch  pots.  At  the  latter  potting 
make  the  soil  very  firm  to  ensure  short- 
jointed  growths,  which  produce  flowers 
much  earlier  than  "  sappy  "  shoots. 

Gleaning  Pots. — Pots  should  always 
be  well  washed  out  before  they  are  used 
a  second  time.  Tepid  water,  a  scrubbing 
brush,  and  perhaps  a  little  soap  are  all  that 
are  necessary.  Let  the  pots  drain  for  a  day 
before  being  used.  Never  wipe  out  a  pot 
with  a  dry  cloth  or  dry  straw  ;  this  simply 
forces  the  soil  into  the  pores  and  renders 
the  pots  of  less  value.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  remove  a  plant  with  a  whole  ball  of 
soil  at  its  roots  if  the  pot  was  not  cleaned 
beforehand.  If  pots  have  contained  diseased 
plants  they  should  be  sterilised,  either  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them  or  by 
using  some  insecticide  or  fungicide. 
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flll    About    the    Pansy 


THE  Pansy,  or  Heartsease,  of  our 
gardens  is  a  descendant  of  Viola 
tricolor,  a  familiar  wild  plant  often 
found  in  the  cornfields  of  our  own  country. 
From  such  a  small  beginning  the  florists, 
through  years  of  patient  toil,  have  given 
us  plants  of  great  beauty  and  useful- 
ness that  are  valuable  in  large  and  small 
gardens  alike.  As  the  Pansy  is  a  per- 
fectly hardy  plant,  its  cultivation  provides 
a  hobby  for  the  possessor  of  a  small  garden, 
where,  without  even  the  aid  of  a  frame, 
flowers  may  be  enjoyed  from  April  until 
November,  or  even  longer  providing  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  frame  and  several  bell-glasses  or 
hand-lights  can  tend  and  cultivate  the  Show 
and  Fancy  Pansies  to  perfection.  There 
are  three  distinct  sections  of  the  Pansy  : 
the  Show,  or  English  Pansy  ;  the  Fancy,  or 
Belgian  Pansy  ;  and  the  Bedding  Pansy,  or 
Viola.  The  last-named  flowers  are  dealt 
with  in  a  separate  article. 

The  Show  Pansy.  —  The  Show  Pansies 
are  divided  into  three  classes — those  of  self- 
colouring  ;  those  marked  with  colours  on 
a  white  ground  ;  and  others  with  colour 
markings  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  Selfs, 
as  the  name  suggests,  are  those  having 
blooms  of  one  colour ;  this  may  be  white, 
yellow,  blue,  black,  or  of  any  intermediate 
shade.  The  white  ground  varieties  are 
white  or  cream,  with  a  large  dark  centre, 
and  edged  with  blue,  purple,  maroon,  or 
some  allied  shade  of  colour.  The  yellow 
grounds  have  a  large  dark  centre,  surrounded 
by  some  shade  of  yellow  and  an  edging  of 
reddish-maroon,  bronze,  or  orange-red.  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Show  Pansies  : — Selfs  :  Allan  Primrose, 
primrose ;  Beauty,  dark  plum ;  Fame, 
cream  ;  Alexander  Scott,  blue,  dense  blotch  ; 
Harry  Paul,  mauve  purple  ;  Isabel,  dark 
blue  ;  James  Bell,  yellow  ;  Major  Ferguson, 
dark  maroon  ;  Maud  Stewart,  pure  white  ; 
Thomas  Ritchie,  dark  purple ;  William 
Fulton,  dark  maroon.  In  giving  the  colours 
of  the  yellow  grounds  and  white  grounds 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  colour 


of  the  belting,  the  other  part  of  the  flower 
being  white  or  yellow  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  a  dark  centre.  White  Grounds  :  Con- 
stance, rich  violet ;  Cupid,  purple  ;  Liberty, 
plum  purple ;  Miss  Jesse  Foote,  purple ; 
Miss  Jeannie  Xicol,  purple  ;  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Stewart,  purple  ;  splendida,  purple.  Yellow 
Grounds :  Busby  Gem,  purple ;  Charm, 
chocolate ;  Dr.  Campbell,  purple ;  Emin- 
ence, bronzy -chocolate  ;  Evelyn,  bronze  ; 
Juno,  bronzy-crimson ;  Ladysmith,  choco- 
late ;  Maceo,  bronzy-red. 

The  Fancy,  or  Belgian  Pansy. — Varieties 
of  this  are  more  popular  at  the  present  day 
than  those  of  the  Show  section.  The  name 
Belgian  Pansy  still  clings  to  this  section, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  sorts  were 
raised  in  Belgium  and  France  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  leading  modern 
sorts  of  Fancy  Pansies  have  been  raised  in 
this  country.  Named  varieties  are  numer- 
ous ;  a  representative  collection  such  as 
catalogued  by  a  dealer  who  makes  a  speciality 
of  these  flowers  would  contain  at  least  two 
hundred  names.  Fancy  Pansies  are  noted 
for  their  large  size  and  rich  and  varied 
colours.  The  several  shades  in  one  flower 
associate  to  produce  blooms  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  rich  tinting.  As  will  be  noticed 
in  the  following  descriptions,  the  shades  of 
colour  are  extremely  varied,  white,  yellow, 
gold,  orange,  chocolate,  purple,  blue,  mauve, 
crimson,  red,  maroon,  and  violet  all  being 
represented. 

The  Best  Fancy  Pansies.— A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, black  blotches,  laced  rose  and  white, 
top  petals  crimson  and  white  ;  Amelia  H. 
Martin,  pale  yellow  ground,  purple  blotches  ; 
David  Wilson,  crimson  purple  blotches, 
edged  crimson  and  white  ;  Emmie  Bateman, 
yellow  ground,  brownish-purple  blotches, 
upper  petals  purple  ;  James  Dodds,  violet 
blotches  and  markings,  white  ground  ;  John 
.Mylrs  dark  blotches,  laced  crimson  and 
white,  upper  petals  crimson  and  white  ; 
John  Picker,  dark  blotches,  edged  bronzy- 
yi'llow  and  rose  ;  Marmion,  violet  blotches, 
I-M-V-U  hit<-  lacing,  top  petals  lavender  tinted  ; 
Miss  A.  B.  Brown  Douglas,  dark  blotches, 
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edge  reddish  crimson  and  white,  upper  petals 
magenta  ;  Miss  Xeil,  dark  velvety  blotches, 
edged  white,  crimson  lacing  ;  Miss  Pater- 
son,  purple  blotches  surrounded  with  white, 
rose  lacing  ;  Mrs.  Campbell,  purple  blotches, 
yellow  ground  ;  Mrs.  R.  Fife,  purple  crim- 
son blotches,  white  ground  ;  Mrs.  W.  Steele, 
pale  purple  blotches,  cream  ground,  light 
purple  lacing  ;  Xeil  Mackay,  dark  blotches, 
golden  yellow  ground,  crimson  lacing ; 
Purity,  white,  velvety  blotches  ;  Robert  C. 
Allan,  dark  centre,  edged  crimson,  marked 
with  white;  Thomas  McMeeking,  cream  or 
light  lemon,  black  blotches  ;  W.  B.  Childs, 
purple  blotches,  edged  yellow  ;  White  Mar- 
mion,  purple  blotches  on  creamy-white 
ground. 

Increasing  Pansies.— Pansies  are  propa- 
gated or  increased  by  cuttings,  division  of 
the  clumps,  and  by  seeds.  In  the  case  of 
the  choice  named  sorts  one  or  both  of  the 
two  first-named  methods  are  employed. 
From  July  to  September  is  the  best  time  to 
insert  the  cuttings.  Place  them  in  a  frame 
in  a  semi-shady  part  of  the  garden,  and 
prepare  a  mixture  of  light,  sandy  soil,  con- 
sisting of  1  part  loam,  1  part  leaf-mould, 
and  1  part  coarse  sand.  Whichever  size 
pots  are  used — 4-inch  (large  60  size),  5-inch 
(48  size),  or  6-inch  (32  size),  they  should  be 
half  filled  with  drainage.  The  supply  of 
cuttings  from  the  best-named  sorts  is  limited 
as  a  rule.  The  best  shoots  to  use  as  cut- 
tings are  those  that  push  up  from  the  centre 
of  the  plants  in  summer  and  early  autumn. 
With  care  these  shoots  may  sometimes  be 
removed  from  the  parent  plants  with  a  few 
roots  attached.  Dibble  the  cuttings  in  the 
pots  of  prepared  soil  whenever  they  are 
available,  and  place  them  in  the  cold  frame, 
keeping  the  lights  closed  until  rooting  com- 
mences. Shade  from  sunlight,  and  keep 
the  frame  moist  by  syringing  morning  and 
evening. 

Details  of  Cultivation. — The  young 
plants  must  be  kept  in  a  frame  during  the 
winter  ;  these  choice  named  sorts  are  far 
too  valuable  to  leave  exposed  to  wintry 
weather  and  to  the  attacks  of  slugs,  spar- 


rows, etc.  Prepare  in  a  shallow  frame  a  bed 
of  rich,  sandy  soil,  4  inches  deep.  When 
the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  set  them  out 
in  lines  4  inches  apart  and  6  inches  between 
the  lines.  Press  the  soil  firmly  at  the  base, 
give  water,  and  keep  the  frame  close  and 
shaded  for  four  or  five  days  until  the  Pansies 
commence  to  root  in  the  new  soil.  Venti- 
late freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  for 
though  the  protection  of  a  frame  is  help- 
ful, a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  will  prove 
more  disappointing  in  its  results  than  grow- 
ing the  plants  on  an  exposed  border  out- 
side. April  and  May  are  the  best  months 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  prize  strains  of  Show 
and  Fancy  Pansies.  Use  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  sow  thinly,  and 
place  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  to  ger- 
minate. (Seeds  of  the  ordinary  strains  of 
bedding  Pansies  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or 
on  a  sheltered  border  outside.)  Plant  out 
the  young  seedlings  in  a  frame  during 
autumn  as  recommended  for  the  cuttings. 
This  precaution  is  particularly  necessary  in 
smoky  towns  and  closely  confined  gardens. 
To  grow  Pansies  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, digging  during  winter  and  enriching 
with  leaf -mould,  wood  ashes,  and  old  decayed 
manure.  Early  April  is  a  good  time  to  set 
out  the  plants  in  their  flowering  positions, 
putting  them  about  1  foot  apart.  Water 
liberally  in  the  evening  during  dry  weather. 
In  the  south  a  position  sheltered  from  the 
midday  sun  should  be  chosen  for  the  Pansy 
beds,  but  in  the  northern  counties  and  Scot- 
land this  precaution  is  not  necessary  ;  the 
cooler  and  moister  conditions  of  these  locali- 
ties are  more  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Stir  the  surface  soil  between  the  plants  at 
intervals,  and  keep  all  flowers  removed 
until  the  plants  are  sturdy  and  strong.  Old 
flowers  should  be  picked  off  as  they  fade, 
unless  one  or  two  pods  of  seeds  are  required. 
A  mulching  of  leaf -mould  and  spent  hotbed 
manure  will  be  beneficial  in  July,  when  also 
some  of  the  older  flowering  growths  should  be 
removed  to  encourage  young  shoots  to  push 
up  from  the  centre. 
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Odds   and    Ends   of   Interest 


THE  Value  of  a  Sunny  Border. — 
A  border  protected  from  the  north 
and  east  and  having  a  slight  slope 
to  the  south  is  of  great  value  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  for  crops  may  be  gathered 
there  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
Where  such  a  border  exists,  care  should 
be  taken  to  reserve  it  solely  for  spring 
crops,  even  though  it  may  lie  fallow 
during  autumn.  The  ground  should  be 
worked  and  manured  early  in  autumn,  so 
that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  favourable 
weather  early  in  the  year  to  insert  the  earlier 
crops.  On  such  a  border  Peas,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Radishes,  Cabbages,  and  many 
other  crops  can  be  raised.  Ity  providing  a 
light  trellis  over  a  portion  of  the  ground 
the  crops  which  suffer  most  severely  from 
cold  may  be  easily  protected  at  night  by  the 
aid  of  reed  or  bass  mats. 

Care  of  Tools. — All  implements  used 
in  the  garden  should  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  properly  cleaned.  If  not  cleaned 
regularly  they  become  rusty,  and  a  rusty 
tool,  or  even  one  which  has  not  been  cleaned, 
is  difficult  to  work  with  ;  the  resultant 
work  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  tool 
does  not  last  so  long.  Wash  the  imple- 
ments thoroughly,  and  let  them  drip  dry. 
Partial  washing  is  almost  as  bad  as  leaving 
them  alone.  If  they  are  not  to  be  in  use  for 
some  time,  wipe  them,  after  washing,  with 
an  oily  rag  kept  for  the  purpose  ;  but  if  in 
constant  use  this  is  not  necessary.  Edged 
tools  should  always  be  oiled  after  use,  and 
they  ought  to  be  kept  sharp  and  keen. 
Watering  cans  are  best  stored  upside 
down,  and  they  should  receive  a  coat  of 
paint  every  year  unless  well  enamelled  or 
galvanised.  Never  leave  tools  lying  about ; 
store  them  carefully. 

Tomato  Fruits  Cracking.— Towards  the 
end  of  autumn  greenhouse  Tomato  fruits 
frequently  crack  and  become  unsightly. 
The  trouble  is  not  due  to  any  insect  or 
fungoid  pests,  but  the  latter  find  ready 
entrance  through  the  ruptured  tissues,  and 
decay  is  prematurely  encouraged.  Over- 


feeding is  most  likely  to  be  the  cause,  and 
liquid  fertilisers  should  be  withheld  for  a 
short  time,  or,  if  the  soil  has  been  mulched 
with  manure,  water  must  be  sparingly  given 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  discouraging  to  have 
a  lot  of  these  cracked  fruits,  for  they  do  not 
market  readily,  and  they  are  not  of  first- 
class  quality  for  table  use  ;  use  them,  how- 
ever, in  any  convenient  way,  for  they  are  quite 
good ;  don't  store  them,  since,  as  we  have 
already  said,  various  moulds  find  entrance 
through  the  wound,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Tomato  greatly  hastened.  Another  cause 
of  cracked  fruits  is  found  in  a  close  and 
moist  atmosphere ;  Tomatoes  delight  in  dry 
and  airy  conditions  throughout  the  season. 

The  Value  of  Lawn  Cuttings. — When 
the  lawn  is  cut  regularly  and  often,  the  fine 
cuttings  should,  if  possible,  be  left  as  cut 
without  any  tidying  up.  Besides  the  small 
manurial  benefit  derived  from  the  decaying 
grass,  it  acts  as  a  non-conducting  layer,  and 
prevents  scorching  of  the  green  during  sunny 
weather.  Much  damage  is  often  done  by  the 
sun  if  the  green  is  not  watered,  and  the  busy 
man  will  find  that  quite  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fine  cuttings  keeps  the  soil  nice  and  moist 
and  prevents  that  burnt  appearance  which 
often  disfigures  a  lawn  otherwise  perfect. 
We  have  also  known  of  cases  where  the  fine 
cuttings  were  employed  as  a  summer  mulch 
in  soils  which  were  either  too  dry  or  which 
were  so  clayey  that  they  hardened  or  "  caked  " 
on  the  top  to  such  an  extent  that  vegetation 
suffered.  A  little  soot  spread  at  the  same 
time  prevents  slugs  taking  up  their  habitation 
under  the  grass.  Lawn  cuttings  may  also  be 
used  for  hotbeds,  though  not  quite  so  good 
as  horse  manure  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  green 
manure  for  use  in  summer  or  early  autumn 
digging  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  Placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  manure  heap  they  absorb 
the  rich  wash  which  may  otherwise  pass 
away,  and  so  become  converted  into  the 
best  of  manure.  We  have  also  seen  the 
cuttings  spread  between  rows  of  Carrots 
and  Onions,  and  saturated  with  paraffin 
emulsion,  tar  water,  or  some  like  substance 
to  keep  off  the  "  fly." 
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Flowers   for   the   Mixed    Border 


SOME   of    the   most    important    hardy 
border  flowers  are  described  on  pages 
131    to    169.     In   the    following    notes 
attention  is  directed  to  a  few  others  which, 
though  very  attractive,  are  less  often  grown 
by  amateurs. 

Achillea  (Milfoil  or  Yarrow). — The 
Yarrows  are  useful  free-flowering  plants 
for  the  border  or  for  the  rock  garden. 
Division  of  the  roots  forms  a  ready  means 
of  increase,  this  being  done  during  favour- 
able weather  from  October  to  March  ;  they 
may  be  also  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a 
border  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame 
from  April  to  June ;  the  seedlings  will 
flower  well  the  following  year.  The  plants 
thrive  in  moist  soils,  and  in  all  situations 
except  those  which  are  heavily  shaded. 
A.  alpina,  a  white-flowered  kind,  with  prettily 
cut  foliage,  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and 
flowers  throughout  the  summer  ;  it  is  useful 
for  cutting.  A.  Eupatorium  is  a  strong- 
growing  plant,  3  to  4  feet  high,  producing 
in  summer  large  flat  heads  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  last  in  good  condition  on  the  plants 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  known  as  the  Giant 
Golden  Yarrow,  and  is  the  best  for  large 
beds  ;  is  also  known  as  A.  filipendulina.  A. 
Millefolium  roseum  is  a  pretty  rose-coloured 
form  of  our  common  wild  Yarrow  ;  it  grows 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  flowers  freely  in 
Kummer.  Cerise  Queen  is  a  form  of  this 
with  cherry -red  flowers,  and  Kelwayi  has 
rosy-crimson  blooms.  Flowering  from  June 
to  September,  all  three  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  border,  while  they  thrive  well  and 
look  very  pretty  among  tufts  of  grass  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  A.  mongolica 
has  white  flowers  of  considerable  value  for 
cutting  ;  the  plants  grow  some  2  feet  high 
and  flower  during  June  and  July  ;  A.  sibirica 
is  a  second  name  for  this  plant.  A.  Ptarmica 
The  Pearl,  the  Double  Sneezewort,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  perennials  with  white  flowers. 
The  roots  or  underground  stems  spread 
rapidly  in  the  border,  the  plants  soon  forming 
large  clumps  with  masses  of  double  white 
flowers  on  stems  about  2  feet  high,  and 
bloom  from  June  to  September. 


Anthericum    (St.    Bernard's    Lily).— 

The  most  generally  cultivated  Anthericum 
in  gardens  is  the  St.  Bernard's  Lily  (A. 
Liliago),  which  grows  wild  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  Lily  family, 
and  grows  about  2  feet  high.  The  plants 
form  large  tufts  of  grass-like  foliage,  amongst 
which  spring  up  during  summer  numerous 
spikes  bearing  pretty  white  flowers.  It  is 
useful  in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  may 
also  find  a  place  in  the  wild  garden  and  along 
the  front  of  the  shrubbery ;  the  variety 
Algeriense  (major)  has  larger  flowers.  A 
second  kind  (A.  Liliastrum)  also  known  as 
Paradisea  Liliastrum,  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  has 
fragrant  white  flowers,  larger  than  those  of 
the  preceding  ;  majus  and  giganteum  are 
improved  varieties,  2£  to  3  feet  high,  bearing 
elegant  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers.  These 
exquisite  white  flowers  should  be  grown  for 
cutting.  A  third  kind,  A.  ramosum  (gramiiu- 
folium),  has  grass-like  tufts,  and  freely 
branched  spikes,  2  feet  high,  bearing  small 
white  flowers,  produced  during  June  and 
July.  The  Anthericuma  delight  in  well- 
drained  soil,  preferably  enriched  with  a 
little  leaf-soil.  They  may  be  planted  in 
the  full  sun  or  partial  shade.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  divide  and  plant  the  roots, 
though  if  not  convenient  then  the  work  may 
be  done  in  February  or  March.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame 
as  soon  as  ripe. 

Centaurea  (Knapweed).— The  Knap- 
weeds are  a  fairly  large  family,  but  not 
more  than  five  or  six  can  bo  considered 
useful  hardy  perennials.  The  best  of  the 
annual  Centaureas  are  the  well-known  Blue 
Cornflowers  and  the  Sweet  Sultans.  The 
perennial  kinds  are  attractive  in  the  her- 
baceous borders,  nnd  one,  C.  montana,  with 
its  several  varieties,  makes  a  beautiful  bod, 
producing  a  succession  of  flowers  from  May 
to  autumn.  Give  the  Pereiuual  (Vntaureos 
a  sunny  position  and  rather  light,  well- 
drained  soil  ;  plant  tin  in  in  groups  along 
the  herbaceous  border  or  in  masses  in  the 
shrubbery.  They  are  readily  propagated 
by  sowing  seeds  on  a  prepared  bed  outside 
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Double  Yarrow  (Achillea  Plarmica 

from  April  to  June,  also  by  division  of  the 
roots  during  mild  weather  from  October 
to  March.  The  seedlings  flower  the  following 
year.  C.  babylonica,  8  to  12  feet  high, 
has  striking  silvery  foliage,  which  is  even 
more  ornamental  than  the  yellow  flowers 
that  are  produced  from  July  to  September. 
C.  dealbata,  1£  to  2  feet  high,  has  pinnate, 
silvery  leaves,  and,  in  summer,  pink  flowers. 
C.  glastifolia,  4  to  5  feet  high,  with  elegant 
foliage,  bears  silvery,  thistle-like  heads  of 
yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
C.  macrocephala,  the  Great  Knapweed,  4  feet 
high,  is  a  showy  and  striking  border  plant, 
with  large  heads  of  yellow  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  C.  ruthenica,  height  3  to  4 
feet,  has  fern-like  foliage,  and  bears  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  C.  montana, 
aptly  named  the  Perennial  Cornflower,  is 
the  most  useful  of  all,  and  should  find  a 


place  in  every  gar- 
den. The  value  of  the 
pale  mauve-blue 
flowers  can  scarcely 
be  over-  estimated ; 
the  variety  alba  is 
white  ;  carnea,  flesh- 
pink  ;  purpurea,  red- 
dish -  purple  ;  rubra, 
rosy-red ;  and  sul- 
phurea.  straw-yellow. 
Gimicifuga  (Bug- 
wort). — The  Cimici- 
f ugas,  though  not 
numerous,  contain 
several  plants  of  con- 
siderable value  in  gar- 
dens. The  flowering 
season  is  late  summer 
and  autumn,  when 
their  white  or 
creamy-white  flowers 
are  among  the  most 
showy  and  attractive 
in  the  border.  They 
thrive  in  most  garden 
soils,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of 
the  clumps  in  autumn 
or  spring,  and  from 
seeds  sown  in  autumn 
The  Pearl).  in  a  cold  frame  as 

soon    as    ripe    or    on 

a  prepared  bed  out  of  doors  from  April 
to  June.  Although  established  clumps  pro- 
duce longer  flower  stems  and  more  of  them, 
Cimicifugas  make  a  very  good  show  the  first 
season  after  planting.  So  long  as  the  plants 
flower  satisfactorily,  which  will  be  for  at 
least  four  or  five  years,  the  clumps  should 
not  be  disturbed  ;  they  thrive  in  sun  or 
partial  shade.  Two  kinds,  C.  racemosa  and 
C.  simplex,  thrive  well  under  the  conditions 
usually  prevailing  in  the  small  town  or 
suburban  garden.  In  their  order  of  merit 
for  garden  decoration  the  chief  kinds  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows  :  C.  simplex  grows 
about  3  feet  high,  has  elegant,  divided 
foliage,  and  tall  graceful  spikes  of  snowy- 
white  flowers  throughout  September  and 
October.  C.  racemosa,  the  Black  Snake-root, 
an  old  garden  plant,  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1732,  flowers  from  July  to  September,  the 
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twisted  racemes  of  feathery-white  flowers 
reaching  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet  or  more. 
C.  cordifolia  grows  3  to  4  feet  high,  has 
black  stems,  and  long  branching  stems  of 
white  flowers  from  August  to  October. 
C.  japonica  (grown  in  some  gardens  as 
Pterospermum  Acerinum)  is  not  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  those  previously  named,  the 
average  height  being  only  about  2  feet, 
the  flowers  are  white,  in  elegant  panicles, 
and  appear  from  July  to  September.  C. 
davurica  (dahurica)  grows  3  feet  high,  the 
white  spikes  of  flowers  being  produced  during 
July  and  August.  C.  americana  is  taller 
in  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet, 
with  branching  racemes  of  white  flowers 
in  August. 

Clematis. — Though  the  Clematises  are 
chiefly  climbing  shrubs,  there  is  a  small 
group  of  hardy  herbaceous  kinds  suitable 
for  flower  beds  and  borders.  The  stems 
die  down  in  winter,  but  may  be  left  on  the 
plants  as  some  protection  until  spring. 
They  prefer  deep,  rather  light  loamy  soil. 
Previous  to  planting  the  roots  it  is  worth 
while  adding  chalk,  old  mortar  rubble  and 
broken  bricks  to  the  ground,  particularly  if 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime.  Annual  mulch- 
ings of  old  decayed  manure  in  spring  are 
beneficial.  These  non-climbing  Clematis  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn  or  spring,  choosing  the  last  named 
period  for  preference,  and  from  seeds  sown 
in  autumn  in  a  cold  frame  or  as  soon  as 
ripe  or  in  spring.  C.  Davidiana  (often 
classed  as  a  variety  of  C.  heracleaefolia)  is 
probably  the  best.  It  has  pale  blue,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  freely  borne  from  August  to 
October,  height  about  3  feet,  sometimes 
more.  C.  heracleaefolia,  also  known  as 
C.  tuberosa,  grows  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears 
small,  tube-shaped,  blue,  fragrant  flowers 
in  autumn.  C.  recta  forms  a  bush  3  feet 
high,  made  up  of  numerous  slender  stems, 
clothed  with  quantities  of  small  white  flowers 
in  August.  A  variety  named  grandiflora  has 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  and  var.  purpurea 
has  white  flowers  and  purple  foliage.  C. 
integrifolia,  2  to  3  feet  high,  bears  pretty, 
dark  blue  or  violet  bell-shaped  flowers 
during  July  and  August,  followed  by  attrac- 
tive seed-heads.  C.  stans,  3  feet  high,  bears 
blue  flowers  hi  July  and  August.  A  number 


of  interesting  hybrids  raised  on  the  Continent 
are  deserving  of  attention.  Two  of  the  best 
of  these  are  Cypris,  with  soft  blue,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  Profusion,  pale  blue. 

Coreopsis  (Tickseed). — The  several 
Coreopsis  produce  quantities  of  yellow 
flowers  throughout  summer  and  autumn. 
They  are  especially  useful  for  the  borders 
of  small  town  and  suburban  gardens,  for, 
taking  into  account  the  space  occupied  by 
each  plant,  very  few  if  any  perennials  pro- 
vide greater  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting 
during  such  a  long  season.  They  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  thriving  in  ordinary  loamy  soil, 
and  grow  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Plant 
groups  of  from  three  to  six  plants  in  the 
flower  borders,  or  to  make  a  feature  of  them 
plant  a  mass  along  the  front  of  a  shrubbery 
or  in  a  bed  on  the  lawn.  Seeds,  cuttings, 
and  division  of  the  roots  form  ready  means 
of  increase.  Sow  the  seeds  on  a  border 
out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame  from  April  to 
June  to  provide  plants  for  flowering  the 
following  season.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  during  February  or 
March,  the  seedlings  being  planted  out 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June  to  flower  in 
from  five  to  six  months  from  sowing.  Insert 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil  during  autumn  under 
a  handlight  or  in  a  cold  frame.  The  roots 
or  clumps  are  best  divided  in  October  or 
March,  though  it  may  be  done  on  light  soils 
during  open  weather  in  winter.  Should  it 
only  be  possible  to  find  space  for  one  kind 
of  Coreopsis  this  must  be  C.  grandiflora.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  for  cutting, 
producing  an  abundance  of  golden  yellow 
flowers  during  summer  and  autumn.  It  is 
often  treated  as  a  biennial,  the  seeds  being 
sown  each  year  with  the  Wallflowers  and 
Sweet  Williams  during  April  or  May.  C. 
lanceolata  produces  showy  blooms  in  summer 
and  is  free-flowering  ;  there  is  a  variety  of 
this  called  oculata,  with  a  crimson-brown 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  yellow  petal 
giving  the  blooms  a  dark  central  ring. 
C.  seni folia,  C.  Tripteris,  and  C.  verticillata 
have  yeUow  flowers,  and  are  all  worthy  of  a 
position  in  a  large  border. 

Dictamnus  (Burning  Bush). — The 
Fraxinella,  or  Burning  Bush,  is  an  old 
favourite  for  the  hardy  flower  border.  It 
is  one  of  the  perennials  which  does  so  well 
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in  the  cottage  garden  primarily  because  the 
owner,  while  he  digs  round  it  and  applies 
manure  occasionally,  yet  leaves  the  roots 
undisturbed.  The  roots  of  the  Fraxinella 
delight  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  or  the  usual 
light  black  soil  of  the  old-fashioned  border 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  years.  It 
thrives  in  sunny  and  half-shaded  positions. 
After  planting  or  transplanting  is  under- 
taken several  years  elapse  before  the  clumps 
attain  their  full  size.  Thus  if  one  has  a 


tamnus  Fraxinella,  grows  2£  to  3  feet  high, 
bearing  attractive  rosy-purple  flowers  from 
June  to  August ;  albus  is  a  beautiful  white 
variety,  and  caucasica  a  stronger,  taller- 
growing  plant  with  rosy-red  or  purple 
flowers. 

Doronicum  (Leopard's  Bane). — The 
Doronicum  has  handsome,  large  yellow 
Daisy-like  blooms  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  Thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  even 
on  dry  banks,  and  flowering  .in  sun  and 


Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum  plantagineum). 


bold  clump,  flowering  freely,  instead  of 
dividing  it,  one  should  sow  seeds  or  purchase 
a  few  plants  when  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  stock.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  a  shallow  box  or  pan  of  light,  sandy  soil, 
placing  ample  drainage  in  the  bottom ; 
place  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
From  what  has  been  said  previously  it  will 
be  recognised,  that  seedlings  do  not  reach 
flowering  size  for  several  years.  The  Dic- 
tamnus  has  thick,  fleshy  roots ;  if  these 
are  cut  into  pieces  in  March  and  planted 
on  a  warm  and  well-drained  border,  they 
wiU  flower  earlier  than  plants  grown  from 
seeds.  The  Common  Burning  Bush,  Die- 


positions  not  too  heavily  shaded,  it  is  useful 
alike  for  large  and  small  gardens.  Th& 
plants  are  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots,  preferably  from  July  to  October, 
on  a  shady  border.  Planting  may  be  done 
at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  mild  during 
winter,  but  as  the  plants  blossom  during 
spring  and  early  summer  the  work  should 
be  completed  by  late  autumn  if  possible. 
Seeds  also  form  a  ready  means  of  propaga- 
tion ;  they  should  be  sown  on  a  border 
out  of  doors  from  April  to  June  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  flowering  plants  a  year 
later.  The  best  of  all  the  Leopard's  Banes 
is  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum  (syn.. 


Vespasian.  Empress   Frederick.  Parliament.  Marshal  Oyama. 

Some  of  the  best  Gladioli. 

(From  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son.) 
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Harpur  Crewe).  This  handsome  border  plant 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  smallest  garden, 
it  is  so  good-natured,  thriving  in  sun  or 
shade,  and  particularly  useful  in  town  and 
suburban  gardens.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  and  the  long -stalked  yellow  flowers 
are  much  prized  for  cutting.  D.  austriacum 
is  an  early  flowering  sort,  about  1J  feet  in 
height,  with  yellow  blooms.  A  bed  of  this 
Doronicum  is  very  attractive  in  the  spring 
bedding  schemes  if  Wallflowers  and  Poly- 
anthus are  associated  with  it.  D.  glaciale 
(syn.  D.  Clusii)  grows  2  feet  high,  and  bears 
rich  yellow  flowers  very  freely  during  May 
and  June. 

Echinops  (Globe  Thistle).  —  The 
popular  name  of  this  plant  has  reference 
to  the  round,  bristly  flower-heads.  Several 
groups  in  the  border  form  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  usual  perennial  flowers.  In  the 
shrubbery  borders  and  wild  garden  the 
Globe  Thistles  are  very  pleasing,  and  provide 
quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting.  A  most 
effective  arrangement,  and  one  of  lasting 
beauty,  is  to  plant  a  group  of  Echinops  Ritro, 
the  blue  Thistle,  and  the  double  Gypsoplula. 
The  Globe  Thistles  succeed  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  planted  in  autumn 
or  spring.  Propagation  is  carried  on  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring, 

\,\     Beeds    -MUM    ill    a    frame   of    prepared    holder 

out  of  doors  or  in  a  heated  greenhouse  during 
spring.  If  only  one  kind  is  grown  E.  Ritro, 
the  blue  Thistle,  is  recommended,  it  grows 
3  feet  high,  and  the  blue,  globular  heads  are 
very  handsome.  E.  bannaticus  (syn.  ruthen- 
icus)  has  fine  steel-blue  flower-heads,  4  feet 
high  ;  E.  humilis,  bright  blue,  2£  feet  high  ; 
E.  niveus  (syn.  nivalis),  white,  4  feet  high  ; 
E.  sphaerocephalus,  pale  blue,  about  4  feet 
high,  and  having  much-divided  silvery 
foliage,  are  other  good  sorts.  All  flower 
during  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Erigeron  (Summer  Starwort). — This 
free-flowering  hardy  perennial  might  very 
well  be  described  as  a  dwarf  summer-flower- 
ing Michaelmas  Daisy.  In  fact,  in  addition 
to  the  popular  name  of  Fleabane,  they  are 
<ometimes  called  tin-  Summer  Staruort-. 
The  Erigerons  are  valuable  border  plants, 
and  several  of  the  shorter  kinds  find  a 
place  in  most  rock  gardens.  The  elegant, 
Daisy-like  flowers  are  also  valuable  to  cut, 
25 


the  varieties  of  speciosus  particularly.  They 
thrive  in  most  garden  soils,  and  will  grow 
in  sun  or  partial  shade.  Propagation  is  by 
division  of  the  roots  from  October  to  March, 
by  cuttings  which  will  root  readily  under  a 
handlight  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  April,  while 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  spring, 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  during  February,  or 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn ;  the  flowering 
season  is  from  June  to  September.  The 
chief  kinds  and  varieties  grown  are :  E. 
Coulteri,  white,  with  yellow  centre,  height 
2  feet ;  E.  glaucus,  soft  lilac,  golden  centre, 
height  2£  feet ;  E.  macranthus,  violet-purple, 


The  Globe  Thistle  (Echinops 
Ritro). 


rich  yellow  centre,  height  1  foot ;  E.  phila- 
delphicus,  rosy-pink,  yellow  centre,  height 
1  foot  to  \\  feet;  E.  speciosus,  lavender, 
2J  feet  high,  var.  grandiflorus,  large  lavender 
purple,  3  feet  high,  var.  superbus,  purple, 
3  feet  high,  var.  majus,  large  lavender 
flowers,  height  2$  feet ;  all  have  prominent 

Vellnu     centres     to     tile     t|o\\  ej's.        ThollL'll     Hot 

very  tall  in  growth  Erigeron  speciosus  and 

its    \arieties   -hoiild    I,,-   Hipp.  .rt«  d    \>\    a    feu 

twiggy  itakee,  otherwise  heavy  rains  and 
strong  winds  beat  down  the  stems.  E. 

Yill.u-sii  ha-  .soft  111. te  coloured  I.I....IMS.  \\itl, 
golden  centre,  height  1  foot.  The  Orange 
Daisy  (E.  aurantiacus),  though  more  often 
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in  gardens.  They 
are  useful  for  cut- 
ting, as  not  only 
are  they  fragrant, 
but  the  buds  con- 
tinue to  open  on 
the  flower  spikes 
when  cut  and 
placed  in  water. 
Hem  ero  callis 
thrive  in  sunny 
or  partially  shaded 
positions,  in  soil 
that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and 
well  manured  be- 
fore planting. 
They  thrive  in 
most  cultivated 
soils,  but  make 
the  best  growth 
in  rather  moist 
ground ;  this  is 
why  one  often  sees 
fine  groups  by  the 
pond  and  lake- 
side. The  Day 
Lilies  are  equally 
valuable  for  the 
flower  border  and 
shrubbery,  and  for 
planting  among 
hardy  ferns  ;  they 
can  be  strongly 
recommended  for 
the  suburban  gar- 
den. October  is 
perhaps  the  best 
time  to  plant  or 
to  propagate  by 
dividing  the 

grown  in  the  rock  garden,  is  worth  planting  clumps,  though  it  may  be  done  through- 
along  the  front  of  a  sunny  border  ;  it  is  out  the  winter  during  mild  weather.  The 
|  to  1  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  orange-  following  are  all  showy  border  plants  : 
yellow.  A  pretty  selection  with  white,  H.  aurantiaca  major,  2  to  2J  feet  high, 
yellow,  orange,  or  pink  flowers  may  be  with  large  apricot-coloured  flowers,  from 


Summer  Starwort  (Erigeron  speciosus). 


readily  raised  from  a  packet  of  seeds. 


July  to  September  ;   H.  Dumortieri,  1J  feet, 


Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily). — The  various  rich  orange-yellow,  very  free,  May  to  July  ; 
kinds  of  Hemerocallis  are  attractive  plants  H.  flava,  the  Common  Day  Lily,  2|  feet,  yel- 
for  the  border,  flowering  from  May  to  Sep-  low,  very  free  and  fragrant,  May  and  June  ; 


tember.     During  comparatively  recent  years 
'the   raising   of   a   number   of   varieties   has 


H.  fulva  (syn.  disticha),  2J  to  3  feet,  bronze- 
yellow,  July  and    August,    a    form   of   this 


drawn  much  more  attention  to  their  value      called  Kwanso  fl.  pi.  has  double  flowers  of 
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a  coppery-orange  shade  ;  H.  citrina,  a  tall- 
growing  Day  Lily,  3  feet  or  more  in  height, 
has  pale  yellow  flowers  in  June.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  varieties,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  indicated  by  the  name : 
Apricot,  Buttercup,  Gold  Dust,  Luteola, 
Orangeman,  Sovereign,  Ochroleuca.  Dr. 
Regel,  apricot,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
deep  orange-yellow,  are  two  fine  sorts. 

Heuchera  (Alum  Root). — The  Alum 
Root,  or  Heuchera,  is  a  charming  hardy  plant. 
The  slender  graceful  spikes,  freely  clothed 
with  small  flowers,  vary,  in  the  different 
kinds,  from  1  to  nearly  3  feet  in  height. 
The  flower  spikes  are  much  prized  for  use 
in  vases  and  bouquets,  especially  for  mixing 
with  bolder  and  more  richly  coloured  kinds. 
It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  leaves  remain  on  the 
plants  in  good  condition 
during  the  winter;  the 
Heuchera  can  thus  be 
effectively  used  as  a  per- 
manent edging  to  beds  and 
borders.  They  will  grow 
in  most  garden  soils,  but 
dislike  wet,  clayey  ground. 
The  position  chosen  should 
be  sunny  or  only  very 
slightly  shaded.  The 
various  sorts  flower  over 
a  long  season,  extending 
from  May  to  September. 
Heucheras  may  be  raised 
in  quantity  from  seeds ; 
the  flowers  produce  seeds 
freely,  and  these  germin- 
ate readily  ;  sow  for  prefer- 
ence in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  from  April 
to  June.  The  named 
varieties  are  increased  by 
division  of  the  clumps  in 
autumn  or  spring,  in  fact 
all  Heucheras  can  be  pro- 
pagated in  this  way.  A 
selection  of  the  best  is  as 
follows  :  H.  alba,  1$  feet, 
white  ;  H.  brizoides,  1J  to 
2  feet,  red  or  rose,  a  form 
of  this  with  light,  graceful 
sprays  of  pink  flowers  is 
known  as  gracillima  ;  H. 


micrantha,  2  feet,  light  pink ;  H.  san- 
guinea,  1£  to  2  feet,  an  old-fashioned 
border  plant  with  coral-red  flowers,  varieties 
of  this  are  grandiflora,  rosea,  robusta 
and  splendens ;  H.  zabeliana,  1£  feet, 
pink.  Half-a-dozen  good  named  varieties 
are  Edge  Hall,  salmon-pink ;  Flambeau, 
deep  red ;  Nellie,  delicate  pink ;  Pink 
Beauty ;  Pluie  de  Feu,  deep  red ;  and 
Rosamunde,  coral-pink. 

Iberis  (Evergreen  Candytuft). — The 
Perennial  or  Evergreen  Candytufts  are  most 
effective  in  the  garden  during  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  dwarf  bushy  plants 
are  evergreen,  and  if  left  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  years  assume  a  low  shrubby 
habit.  They  are  charming  subjects  to  use 


Evergreen  Candytuft  (Iberis). 
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for  edgings,  and  are  cultivated  extensively 
for  spring  bedding,  being  particularly  useful 
as  a  groundwork  for  bulbs  ;  they  may  also 
be  planted  in  clumps  on  the  margin  of  the 
herbaceous  borders  and  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  plants  thrive  in  sunny  and  half-shady 
positions,  and  are  adapted  alike  for  small 


The  so-called  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  grandiflorus). 


and  large  gardens  ;  thriving  in  most  soils, 
the  roots  particularly  delight  to  ramble 
among  the  mortar  rubble  and  broken  brick 
rubbish  one  so  frequently  finds  in  the  borders 
of  small  suburban  gardens.  They  are  readily 
propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings  and 
division.  September  and  October  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  Iberis,  though  trans- 
planting may  continue  during  open  weather 


until  March.     Sow  the  seeds  in  a  cool  green- 
house, cold  frame,  or  border  out  of  doors, 
from  March  to  July.     From  June  to  August 
is  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings  ;    they 
will  root  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight  on 
the  border,  or  in  shallow  boxes  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.     September  is  a  good  time  to 
lift    and    divide    the 
old  plants.     While 
the  young  plants  in- 
variably flower  during 
spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, the  old  shrubby 
plants  flower  more  or 
less    throughout  mild 
winters.      By  far  the 
most   popular    Peren- 
nial   Candytuft   is 
Iberis    sempervirens ; 
this    has    snow-white 
flowers   and   grows  1 
foot    high,    var.   gar- 
rexiana    has     large 
heads  of  flowers,  var. 
Little  Gem  is  a  dwarf 
compact    form,     var. 
Snow  Queen  is  a  pure 
white  selection,  com- 
pact  in  growth,  var. 
superba    is    a    large- 
flowered     form,     and 
flore    pleno    a  double 
variety.      I.    corifolia 
grows     1     foot    high, 
and  has  white  flowers, 
the  variety  Perfection 
is  an  improved  form. 
I.     gibraltarica     pro- 
duces   flowers    in 
winter  and  spring,  the 
white    blooms    are 
sometimes  tinged  with 
lilac -pink,  and  are  very 
pretty. 

hnila. — The  Inulas  are  showy  border 
plants,  flowering  during  summer.  Ah1  have 
big,  Daisy  -like  yellow  or  orange  -  yellow 
blooms,  which  are  useful  for  cutting.  The 
plants  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  which 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  manured  previous 
to  planting  ;  choose  a  sunny  position  and 
plant  during  mild  weather  from  October  to- 
March.  Increase  of  stock  may  be  obtained 
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by  division  of  the  clumps  during  this  period, 
or  by  sowing  seeds  on  a  border  outside  from 
April  to  June.  I.  ensifolia  grows  1£  feet 
high,  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers 
during  July  and  August ;  I.  glandulosa, 
2  feet  high,  has  large  golden-yellow  flowers, 
valuable  for  cutting,  June  to  August ;  this 
is  the  best  of  all  the  Inulas,  and  one  of  the 
finest  hardy  perennials,  the  blooms  are 
4  to  5  inches  across.  I. 
grandiflora,  2  feet  high, 
has  large  orange-yellow 
flowers,  July  to  August ; 
I.  Helenium,  6  to  7  feet 
high,  bears  large  heads  of 
yellow  flowers  in  July ; 
I.  Oculus-Christi,  2  feet 
high,  bears  very  large 
golden -yellow  fl  o  w  e  r  s, 
July  to  September ;  I. 
royleana,  2  feet,  has 
beautiful  golden  -  yellow 
flowers,  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Lathyrus    (Everlast- 
ing  Pea).— The   Peren- 
nial or  Everlasting  Peas 
are    not    so    familiar  as 
Sweet    Peas ;    they    are, 
however,   very    showy 
plants,  and  delightful  for 
clothing   fences,    screens, 
and     arbours,     and     for 
training    over    sticks    in 
the  borders.     Give  them 
a     loamy     soil,     deeply 
cultivated     and    heavily 
manured.      An  increased 
stock     is     obtained     by 
division  of  the  roots  in 
spring,     and     by     seeds 
sown  in   pots  in   a   cold 
frame   from   April   to  June,  or  during   the 
same    period    on    a    border    outside.      The 
most    popular    sort    is    L.    latifolius,    with 
rose-coloured     blooms ;      the     plants    grow 
6   to   8   feet   high,   and    flower   from    July 
to    September.      There    are    several    good 
varieties  :  White  Pearl  is  very  free-flowering, 
alba  is  the    white  Everlasting  Pea  of  the 
old-fashioned    garden,     and     Pink     Beauty 
(delicatus)  is  a  dainty  blush-pink  sort.      All 
these  varieties  are  of  great  value  for  cutting. 


L.  grandiflorus  has  crimson  flowers  opening 
during  June  and  July,  height  6  feet ;  L. 
rotundifolius  is  an  early-flowering  perennial 
Pea  with  cherry-carmine  flowers  opening 
during  May  and  June. 

Linum  (Perennial  Flax). — The  Flaxes 
are  valuable  for  the  front  of  rather  dry,  sunny 
borders,  and  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
which  is  well  drained.  Propagation  is  readily 


A  charming  blue  Flax  (Linum  perenne). 

effected  by  seeds  sown  on  a  border  outside 
between  April  and  June,  and  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring.  Croups  of  six 
to  a  dozen  plants  are  very  effective  in  the 
mixed  border.  The  best  kind  for  gem -ral 
cultivation  is  L.  perenne  ;  its  slender,  grace- 
ful growths,  about  \\  feet  high,  are  covered 
during  June  and  July  \\itli  dainty  pale 
blue  flowers.  There  are  white  and  rose- 
coloured  varieties  of  this  sort.  The  yellow 
Flax  L.  flavum  is  delightful  in  summer 
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when  covered  with  rich  yellow  blooms  ;  the 
plants  are  about  1  foot  high.  L.  Narbonense 
is  another  species  with  blue  flowers,  in  full 
beauty  during  June  and  July,  height  1  foot. 
L.  arboreum  is  shrubby  in  habit,  though  not 
more  than  about  1  foot  high;  in  a  warm, 
sunny  position  the  plants  become  covered 
in  summer  with  lemon-yellow  blooms. 

Lobelia. — A  few  years  ago  the  herbaceous 
or  perennial  Lobelias  were  only  represented 
in  gardens  by  some  three  or  four  species, 
but  the  raising  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
varieties  obtained  by  cross-breeding  between 
L.  cardinalis,  L.  fulgens,  and  L.  syphilitica 
has  served  to  draw  attention  to  their  value. 
The  season  of  flowering  is  from  July  to 
October.  The  plants  are  readily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  February  or  March, 
or  by  cuttings  inserted  in  pots  of  light,  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame  during  April  or  May.  If 
seeds  are  sown  in  a  heated  greenhouse  dur- 
ing February  the  young  plants  will  flower 
in  autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  they  may 
be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  from  May  to  July 
to  flower  the  following  year.  The  plants 
delight  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  being  particularly 
happy  in  the  bog  garden  and  by  the  water 
side.  They  are  worth  planting  freely,  for 
they  make  a  brilliant  display  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  In  cold  districts  it  is  some- 
times found  necessary  to  lift  the  roots  and 
store  them  in  a  cold  frame,  replanting  outside 
again  in  April.  A  covering  of  old  coal  ashes 
placed  over  the  crowns  from  November  to 
March  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  protection. 
L.  cardinalis  is  a  North  American  plant 
with  green  leaves  ;  the  Mexican  kind,  L. 
fulgens,  has  red  foliage  ;  both  have  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  Between  these  two  a  num- 
ber of  very  beautiful  hybrids  have  been 
raised  :  Queen  Victoria,  Firefly,  St.  Anne's, 
Lord  Ardilaun,  Gloire  de  St.  Anne's  being 
noteworthy.  Even  hardier  than  these  are 
various  crossbred  sorts  from  the  North 
American  L.  syphilitica,  which  itself  has 
blue  flowers  ;  a  few  of  the  best  of  these  are 
Carmineus,  Caerulea  grandiflora,  Magnifi- 
cent, Multiflora,  Milleri,  and  Gerardi. 

Lychnis  (Perennial  Campion).— There 
is  much  to  admire  in  the  varied  growth  and 
richly  coloured  blooms  of  the  perennial 
Campions.  They  are  very  showy  border 
plants  and  when  space  permits  a  bed  or 


two  devoted  to  them  is  quite  worth  while. 
They  flourish  in  good  garden  soil  which  has 
been  liberally  manured,  and  are  increased 
by  division  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  (except 
the  double  sorts)  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  border 
outside  from  April  to  June.  The  double 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
when  the  young  growths  push  up  in  spring. 
They  root  best  in  a  closed  frame  with  slight 
bottom  heat.  No  herbaceous  border  of  any 
pretensions  is  complete  without  Lychnis 
chalcedonica.  The  plants  grow  about  3  feet 
high,  and  produce  their  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  The  popular 
name  of  this  plant  is  the  Jerusalem  Cross. 
There  are  several  varieties,  including  a 
white,  double  scarlet,  double  white,  and 
flesh-pink  (carnea),  which  may  be  included 
in  large  collections.  L.  coronaria,  the  Crown 
Campion,  another  name  for  which  is  Agro- 
stemma  coronaria,  is  a  very  distinct  and  easily 
grown  plant.  It  thrives  in  most  soils  and  posi- 
tions, in  sun  or  partial  shade,  and  looks  well 
among  hardy  ferns.  The  plants  grow  2  to 
2£  feet  high,  have  white,  downy  leaves 
and  rosy-crimson  flowers.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  alba,  and  one  with  crimson-maroon 
flowers,  named  atrosanguinea.  Intermediate 
between  these  are  varieties  of  numerous 
shades  of  colour  which  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds.  Other  kinds  are  L.  dioica  rubra 
plena,  which  has  double  crimson  flowers 
and  grows  2  feet ;  L.  Haageana,  scarlet 
and  various  shades  of  rose,  pink  and  white, 
1  foot  high,  flowering  July  and  August ; 
L.  vespertina  alba  pi.,  double  white,  2  feet, 
July  to  September  ;  and  L.  Viscaria,  rosy- 
red,  1  foot  high,  May  and  June.  There  is  a 
white  variety,  Viscaria  alba,  and  a  first-rate 
double  variety,  Viscaria  splendens  pi.,  with 
rosy-red  double  flowers. 

Lythrum  (Loosestrife).— A  very  useful 
plant  for  borders,  wild  gardening,  and  the 
water  side,  the  Purple  Loosestrife  will  thrive 
in  most  soils  and  situations.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  for  rather  moist,  partially  shaded 
borders — a  north  border,  for  instance,  where 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  perennials  which 
will  flower  freely.  Growing  3  to  4  feet 
high,  the  Purple  Loosestrife  makes  a  bright 
display  in  many  dull  corners  during  July 
and  August.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
division  from  October  to  March  during 


I'hotf:  P.  G.  Tillard. 


A  striking  display  of    yellow  Yarrow  (Achillea  filipendulina),  a  showy 
plant   for  massing. 
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favourable  weather,  at  which  time  any  neces- 
sary replanting  may  be  done.  Cuttings  root 
freely  in  spring,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
pushing  up,  if  placed  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in 
a  closed  frame.  The  plants  seed  very  freely. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
early  in  February  to  secure  plants  for 
autumn  flowering  the  same  year,  or  on  a 
border  outside  at  any  time  from  April  to 
June  to  flower  the  following  summer. 
The  best-known  kind  is  L.  Salicaria,  a 
British  plant  with  purplish-rose  flowers. 
For  garden  purposes  this  is  surpassed,  par- 
ticularly in  colour,  by  several  selected  varie- 
ties. L.  Salicaria,  however,  is  worth  plant- 
ing freely  in  the  wild  garden  and  by  the 
water  side ;  rosea  (rich  bright  rose),  su- 
perba  (deep  rose,  very  rich  in  colour),  and 
Brightness  (rose-pink)  are  improved  varie- 
ties. A  second  species,  L.  alatum,  native  of 
North  America,  has  purple  flowers ;  it  is  less 
graceful  than  L.  Salicaria  and  has  fewer 
flower  spikes.  L.  virgatum  Rose  Queen  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  Loosestrifes  for 


the  herbaceous  border ;  the  plants  grow  3 
to  4  feet  high  and  yield  long  spikes  of 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers  from  July  to 
September. 

Malva  (Mallow). — Two  perennial  kinds 
of  Mallow  find  favour  with  hardy  plant 
growers — the  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata) 
and  the  Vervain  Mallow  (M.  alcea).  Though 
a  British  plant,  the  Musk  Mallow  is  worth 
growing  extensively  in  borders.  In  its 
deeply-cut  leaves,  musk  scent,  and  bright 
rose-pink  flowers  one  finds  much  to  admire. 
It  grows  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  flowers  are 
freely  produced  from  June  to  September. 
There  is  a  white  variety,  alba.  The  Vervain 
Mallow  (M.  alcea)  resembles  a  small  Holly- 
hock, grows  about  4  feet  high,  branches  freely, 
and  has  rosy-purple  flowers  in  summer.  The 
Mallows  grow  well  in  rather  light,  richly 
manured  soils.  Seeds  form  a  ready  means  of 
propagation.  To  obtain  plants  to  flower 
the  same  year  sow  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
during  February,  or  on  a  border  outside 
from  April  to  June  to  flower  twelve  months 


ing  Primrose  (Oenothera  speciosa). 
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later.     They  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  division  in  spring. 

Monarda  (Bee  Balm). — 
Monardas  are  variously  known 
as  Bee  Balm,  Bergamot,  Horse 
Mint,  and  Oswego  Tea.  They 
possess  both  showy  flowers  and 
fragrant  leaves.  Monardas 
thrive  best  in  deeply  culti- 
vated and  richly  manured 
ground ;  however,  they  are 
quite  satisfactory  in  most 
soils,  and  though  best  in  full 
sun,  make  quite  a  good  show 
on  a  half-shady  border.  They 
delight  in  a  moist  soil,  such 
as  in  the  bog  garden,  and 
there  spread  rapidly.  The 
usual  method  of  propagation 
is  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
spreading  over  the  ground  like 
Mint.  Seeds  may  be  found 
listed  in  some  catalogues,  but 
raising  seedlings  is  not  a 
general  method  of  increase. 
The  best  season  for  planting  is 
October  and  early  November 
or  March.  Growing  about  3 
feet  in  height,  the  Monardas 
produce  a  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  summer. 
Monarda  didyma,  the  Oswego 
Tea,  produces  dense  heads  of 
scarlet  flowers ;  the  variety  Cambridge 
Scarlet  is  an  exceptionally  bright-coloured 
variety ;  alba  (white*  purpurea  (purple), 
ruby  (red),  and  rosea  (rosy-pink)  are  all 
worth  growing.  The  Wild  Bergamot  M. 
fistulosa  (purple)  and  its  varieties  alba 
(white)  and  mollia  (rosy-lilac)  are  distinct 
and  free  flowering. 

Oenothera  (Evening  Primrose).  —  Sev- 
eral sorts  of  Oenothera  are  showy  and  desir- 
able perennials  for  sunny  borders,  shrub- 
beries, and  beds.  They  commence  to  flower 
in  June  and  continue  until  autumn.  The 
soil  for  Evening  Primroses  should  be  fairly 
light,  well  drained,  and  rich.  Seeds  sown 
in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  border  out  of  doors 
between  April  and  June  provide  a  ready 
means  of  increase  ;  this  may  also  be  effected 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  and  by 


The  Balloon  Flower  (Platycodon  grandiflorum). 


cuttings  made  from  the  young  growths. 
The  varieties  of  Oenothera  fruticosa  are  very 
showy  border  plants,  growing  2  to  3  feet 
high,  and  flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Eldorado  (soft  yellow),  Fraseri  (golden 
yellow),  and  Youngii  (golden  yellow)  are 
worthy  of  note.  Oenothera  speciosa  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  2  feet  high,  with  fragrant 
pure  white  flowers.  Though  this  kind  is 
popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Evening  Primrose, 
the  name  really  belongs  to  the  biennial, 
Oenothera  biennis  (see  page  120).  The 
flowers  of  the  perennial  Oenotheras  are 
open  during  the  day. 

Platycodon  (Balloon  Flower).— These 
flowers  much  resemble  the  Campanulas,  and 
were  at  one  time  classed  with  them.  There 
is  only  one  species,  P.  grandiflorum,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  hence  the  popular 
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name  of  Chinese  Balloon  Flower.  The  plants 
grow  about  18  inches  high  ;  as  the  flowers 
are  rather  large  and  heavy,  the  stems  should 
be  supported  by  a  few  twiggy  sticks.  The 
deep  blue  flowers  are  at  their  best  during 
July  and  August.  There  is  a  white  variety, 
album  ;  Mariesii,  rich  blue  ;  and  M.  album, 
white.  The  Platycodons  are  delightful 
for  planting  in  groups  along  the  front  of 
a  sunny  border  and  in  the  rock  garden  in 
rather  light  ground  in  which  leaf-soil  is 
freely  mixed.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
cold  frame  and  the  seedlings  grown  in 
boxes  until  planted  out.  April  or  May  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  seeds.  Platycodons  do 
not  like  being  disturbed  at  the  root,  though 
if  replanting  becomes  necessary  April  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

Polemonium  (Jacob's  Ladder). — P. 
coeruleum  is  the  best-known  sort,  and  has 
long  been  a  favourite  perennial  in  gardens. 
The  plants  grow  l£  to  2  feet  high,  have 
elegant  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers  open- 
ing from  May  to  July.  There  is  a  white 
variety  album  and  another  variegatum 
with  prettily  marked  leaves.  For  variety 
the  following  may  also  be  grown  :  P.  flavum, 
tawny-yellow,  2  feet,  June  to  August ;  P. 
humile  (syn.  Richardsoni),  sky-blue,  1  foot 
to  1^  feet  high,  May  to  July  ;  and  P.  humile 
album,  white  with  yellow  centre.  The 
Jacob's  Ladder  is  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  from 
seeds  sown  on  a  border  outside  from  April  to 
June.  The  plants  thrive  best  in  a  rather 
light  soil,  such  as  one  finds  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  where  digging  and  manuring  have 
been  practised  for  years.  In  heavy,  ill- 
drained  ground  P.  humile  and  its  variety 
album  find  a  place  in  many  rock  gardens. 

Polygonum  (Knotweed). — Though  most 
of  the  Knotweeds  are  unsuited  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  herbaceous  border  proper,  there 
are  few  gardens  where  they  cannot  be 
planted  with  pleasing  effect.  The  peren- 
nial kinds  vary  in  height  from  about  6 
inches  to  10  or  12  feet,  so  their  uses  in  the 
garden  are  many  and  varied.  All  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  thrive  in  ordinary  soils. 
They  are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
clumps  from  October  to  March,  when  the 
ground  is  suitable  for  planting.  P.  afnne 
grows  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  forming  a 


pretty  carpet  of  green  leaves,  which  change 
to  a  bronze  tint  in  autumn,  and  retain  their 
colour  during  the  winter.  From  July  to 
September  the  plants  produce  a  pleasing 
display  of  rose-pink  flowers  in  spikes.  This 
dwarf  Knotweed,  which  is  also  known  as  P. 
Brunonis,  forms  a  very  pretty  edging  to  a 
shrubbery  border,  an  attractive  carpet  for  a 
dry  bank,  and  is  also  useful  in  the  rock 
garden.  P.  amplexicaule  grows  2  to  3  feet 
high,  and  has  rose-red  flowers  in  autumn  ; 
P.  Bistorta  (Adderwort),  If  feet  high,  bears 
reddish-pink  flowers  from  June  to  August ; 
var.  superba  is  brighter.  P.  compactum, 
2  to  3  feet  high,  has  creamy-white  drooping 
flowers  in  August  and  September  ;  it  is  a 
desirable  plant  to  brighten  odd  corners  and 
for  half -shady  shrubbery  borders.  P.  cus- 
pidatum  is  a  plant  for  the  woodland,  shrub- 
bery borders,  and  wild  garden  ;  the  root- 
stocks  increase  rapidly,  and  soon  spread 
over  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the 
annual  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  6  to  10 
feet ;  the  creamy-white  flowers  develop  in 
late  summer  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  P. 
polystachyum,  4  feet  high,  bears  white  frag- 
rant plumes  in  August  and  September  ;  it  is 
a  good  herbaceous  plant  for  large  borders. 
P.  Sachalinense,  the  tallest  growing  of  the 
herbaceous  Knotweeds,  8  to  12  feet  high, 
has  large  leaves  and  arching  stems,  and 
bears  creamy-white  flowers  in  autumn.  P. 
vacciniifolium  is  a  dwarf  Knotweed,  6  to 
9  inches  high,  valuable  as  an  edging  to  a 
shrubbery  border  and  for  the  rock  garden  ; 
it  yields  rose-pink  flowers  in  autumn. 

Potentilla  (Ginquefoil).— The  Poten- 
tillas  or  Cinquefoils  are  attractive,  hardy 
plants,  flowering  practically  throughout  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  For  beds  and  borders  the 
double  varieties  obtained  by  crossing  P.  ar- 
gyrophylla  atrosanguinea  and  P.  Nepalensis 
are  the  most  showy,  though  two  or  three  of 
the  type  kinds  should  also  find  a  place  in 
gardens.  Except  where  stated,  the  Cinque- 
foils  are  from  1£  to  2  feet  high.  They  are 
easily  grown,  thriving  perhaps  best  in  rich, 
well-drained  sandy  soil  in  sunny  positions  ; 
they  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
clumps  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  by  seeds 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  fine  seed-bed 
prepared  out  of  doors  from  April  to  June. 
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A  packet  of  seeds  of  the  mixed  crossbred 
sorts  will  furnish  a  fine  range  of  colours, 
including  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  and  scar- 
let. A  selection  of  the  best  double  named 
varieties  should  include  Arabella,  dark  red  ; 
Candidat,  fiery  orange ;  Etna,  scarlet ; 
Golconde,  crimson,  suffused  with  gold ; 
L' Acheron,  velvety-red,  edged  with  yellow  ; 
Le  Vesuve,  bright  red,  flushed  with  yellow  ; 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep  crimson  ;  Panorama, 
yellow,  striped  with  purple  ;  Purpurea  plena, 
deep  crimson,  suffused  with  yellow  ;  Romeo, 
blood-red,  edged  with  yellow  ;  Vase  d'Or, 
canary  yellow ;  Phoe- 
bus, bright  yellow  ; 
Victor  Lemoine,  ver- 
milion, striped  with 
yellow  ;  William  Rol- 
lison,  scarlet,  shaded 
with  orange  -  yellow. 
The  undermentioned 
species  and  varieties 
are  useful  for  the 
front  of  a  sunny 
border :  argyrophylla, 
yellow;  atrosan- 
guinea  Gibson's 
Scarlet,  blood  red ; 
h  o  p  w  o  o  d  i  a  n  a,  sal- 
mon-apricot ;  Nepal- 
ensis  (formosa),  cherry 
red,  very  free  ;  Miss 
Willmott  or  Willmot- 
tiana,  crimson-red. 

Ranunculus  (But- 
tercup).-Some  kinds 
of  Ranunculus  are 

delightful  plants  for  a  moist,  shady  border 
and  ordinary  soil ;  they  will  also  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  sunny  positions  when  the 
soil  is  not  too  dry  and  sandy.  The 
cultivator  can  overcome  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  by  digging  in  cow  manure 
previous  to  planting,  mulching  the  plants 
with  decayed  manure  in  May  and  water- 
ing liberally  during  dry  weather.  This 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  take,  but  the  resultant  brilliant 
display  of  flowers  will  soon  set  at  rest  any 
regrets  in  this  respect.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  October  ;  failing  this,  March  ; 
but  as  the  Ranunculus  flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  choose  the  former  month  if 


possible.  An  increased  stock  is  obtained  by 
division  of  the  roots,  October  being  the  best 
time.  R.  aconitifolius  plenus  (Fair  Maids  of 
France)  is  a  freely  branched  plant,  1£  to  2£ 
feet  high,  bearing  from  May  to  July  a  pro- 
fusion of  rather  small,  pure  white  double 
flowers,  which  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 
R.  acris  plenus  (Bachelor's  Buttons),  2  feet 
high,  is  a  double-flowering  variety  of  our 
native  Crowfoot ;  the  golden-yellow  blooms 
are  very  welcome  in  the  borders  in  May 
and  June.  R.  amplexicaulis  (Alpine  Crow- 
foot), 9  to  12  inches  high,  has  glaucous 


Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium  coeruleum),  a  pretty  pale  blue  hardy  flower. 

grey  foliage  and  pure  white  flowers  in  April 
and  May  ;  it  is  valuable  in  the  border,  bog 
garden,  and  rockery.  R.  gnmineus,  12 
inches  high  (graminifolius),  having  grass- 
like  foliage,  has  single,  buttercup-yellow 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  R.  Lingua  (Giant 
Golden  Spearwort)  is  one  of  the  best  Crow- 
foots for  the  waterside  ;  it  grows  3  to  4  feet 
high,  and  from  June  to  September  produces 
large  golden-yellow  flowers  frody.  Amateurs 
living  in  the  suburbs  sometimes  complain  that 
their  garden  is  too  damp  and  shady  for 
flowers.  The  Crowfoots  revel  in  such  con- 
ditions. 

Romneya  (California!!  Bush  Poppy). 
— Words    cannot    be    found    adequately    to 
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describe  this  delightful  flower.  Every  gar- 
den lover  having  once  seen  the  Romneya 
in  flower  determines  to  grow  it,  but  all 
do  not  rucceed.  Rather  special  conditions 
are  necessary  for  success.  These  are  well- 
drained,  sandy  soil  and  a  warm,  sheltered 
position  at  the  foot  of  a  fence  or  south  wall. 
In  the  favoured  gardens  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties  Romneya  thrives  in  the 
open  border.  The  white,  glistening,  crinkled 
petals  of  Romneya  Coulteri  surround  a  large 
tuft  of  golden-yellow  stamens  ;  the  flowers 


One  of  the  Cone  Flowers 
(Rudbeckia  speciosa). 


are  some  5  inches  across  and  fragrant, 
and  are  produced  from  June  to  October.  The 
leaves  also  are  attractive,  being  glaucous 
green  and  of  elegant  form.  The  average 
height  of  the  plants  is  4  feet,  though  in  genial 
surroundings  they  may  exceed  this.  A 
second  kind,  R.  trichocalyx,  bids  fair  to 
surpass  R.  Coulteri  for  garden  decoration. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  hairy 
buds,  those  of  the  better-known  R.  Coulteri 
being  smooth.  Though  not  quite  so  tall, 
R.  trichocalyx  is  much  more  free  in  growth 
and  not  nearly  so  exacting  in  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  success.  The  flowers 
are  similar  to  Coulter's  Poppy  in  colour 
and  texture.  In  sheltered  positions  the 
Romneyas  assume  a  shrubby  character  if 


protected  from  frost.  The  young  growths 
in  spring,  however,  push  up  again  from  near 
the  base.  Though  endeavours  to  propagate 
the  Romneya  by  division  in  spring  are  oc- 
casionally successful,  seeds  form  the  usual 
means  of  increase.  Sow  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  at  any  time  from  February  to 
June.  Grow  the  young  plants  singly  in  pots 
for  at  least  a  year  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  grow  per- 
manently. If  cut  in  a  half-open  state,  the 
blooms  of  Romneya  last  for  some  days  in 
water. 

Rudbeckia  (Gone  Flower).— The  Rud- 
beckias  are  attractive  autumn-flowering 
perennials,  very  useful  for  herbaceous  and 
shrubbery  borders,  beds  on  the  lawns,  or 
for  cutting.  The  centres  of  the  flowers, 
instead  of  being  flat  as  in  Helianthus  (Sun- 
flower), are  usually  raised,  forming  a  cone, 
hence  the  popular  name  Cone  Flower.  In 
some  respects  the  Rudbeckias  resemble  the 
perennial  Sunflowers,  and  need  the  same 
treatment.  Eight  or  nine  sorts  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  though  only  about  half 
this  number  are  widely  grown.  All  are 
natives  of  North  America.  The  usual 
method  of  increase  is  by  division  of  the 
clumps  at  any  time  during  mild  weather 
from  October  to  March.  Seeds  of  most  of 
the  kinds  may  be  obtained,  this  being 
a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  propagating 
Rudbeckias  in  quantity.  Sow  the  seeds  on 
a  prepared  border  out  of  doors  from  April 
to  June.  When  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough,  set  them  out  in  the  reserve  garden, 
about  6  inches  apart,  and  during  February 
or  March  transfer  them  to  the  positions 
where  they  are  to  flower  the  following 
autumn.  The  Cone  Flowers  will  thrive  in 
most  garden  soils,  w^ell-tilled  loam  being 
best.  A  mulching  of  decayed  manure  is 
beneficial  during  June,  or  several  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  may  be  given  from 
June  to  September.  Plant  them  in  sunny 
or  partially  shaded  positions.  The  tall, 
vigorous  growths  may  be  lifted  and  divided 
annually  or  in  alternate  years.  Rudbeckia 
speciosa  and  R.  purpurea  should  be  left 
for  several  years  undisturbed,  unless  an 
increase  of  stock  is  required.  The  best 
known  of  the  taller  kinds  is  R.  laciniata, 
which  grows  from  5  feet  to  8  feet  high; 
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the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  very  slightly 
drooping  florets  and  a  prominent  central 
cone.  The  lea,ves  are  much  duided,  as  the 
name  laciniata  suggests.  A  variety  named 
flore  pleno  or  Golden  Glow  has  handsome 
double  yellow  flowers,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  attractive  in  the  borders  or  for  a  large 
bed,  are  much  prized  for  cutting  ;  the  plants 
grow  some  6  feet  high  and  flower  freely  from 
July  to  September,  on  long  branching  stalks. 
Autumn  Glory  is  a  free-flowering  single 
variety  ;  the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  in  R.  laciniata,  but  they  are  much  more 
freely  produced.  The  plants  are  in  full 
beauty  during  September  and  October. 
R.  californica  is  a  noble  plant,  growing  5  to 
6  feet  high,  with  Plantain-like  leaves,  and 
yielding  large  golden- 
yellow,  brown  -  centred 
flowers  from  August  to 
October.  R.  maxima  is 
another  vigorous  Cone 
Flower  with  large  leaves 
and  tall  stems,  6  to 
9  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  a  distinct  glaucous 
green  and  a  prominent 
black  centre  sets  off  the 
golden  -  yellow  flowers. 
Newman's  Cone  Flower, 
variously  known  as  R. 
speciosa  and  R.  Xew- 
manii,  is  the  best  of 
all  the  Rudbeckias  for  a 
small  garden ;  it  grown 
about  2  feet  high  and 
flowers  from  July  to 
September.  The  blooms 
are  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  yellow  shaded 
with  orange.  This  is  a 
most  effective  plant  for 
a  bed  on  the  lawn  or 
for  grouping  near  the 
front  of  the  flower  bor- 
ders. The  rosy-purple 
flowers  of  R.  purpurea 
are  very  distinct,  and 
may  be  made  a  promin- 
ent feature  of  the 
autumn  border.  The 
plant  grows  3  to  4  feet 
high  and  blooms  during  The 


August  and  September.  R.  purpurea  is  also 
known  as  Echinacea  purpurea,  the  Purple 
Cone  Flower. 

Scabiosa  (Pincushion  Flower). — The 
best  of  the  Scabious  for  general  cultiva- 
tion is  S.  caucasica.  The  plants  thrive  in 
ordinary  well-drained  soil.  In  wet,  clayey 
ground  they  seldom  survive  the  winter.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  young  plants  should 
be  raised  annually  from  seed  and  planted 
out  late  in  March  where  they  are  to  flower. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  on  a 
well-drained  and  sheltered  border  or  in  a 
cold  frame  from  April  to  July.  Scabious 
are  also  propagated  by  division  in  autumn 
or  spring.  S.  caucasica,  2  feet  high,  has  soft 
lilac-mauve  flowers  borne  on  long,  slender 


Californian  Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri). 
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stems.  The  flowering  season  is  June  to 
September.  There  are  several  desirable  varie- 
ties :  alba,  white  ;  perfecta,  pale  mauve  ; 
and  Pride  of  Riverslea,  pale  lilac-mauve.  S. 
lutea  is  a  tall-growing  perennial,  4  to  5  feet 
high,  with  pale  yellow  or  primrose-coloured 
flowers,  which  are  useful  for  cutting  in 
summer. 

Sedum  (Stonecrop).— The  Sedums  are 
chiefly  of  low  and  spreading  growth,  and  are 
very  extensively  grown  in  rock  gardens  and 
on  old  walls.  Two  or  three  may  worthily  find 
a  place  in  the  front  of  the  flower  border. 
They  are  easy  to  grow,  and  never  seem 
happier  than  when  planted  as  an  edging  to 
a  garden  path.  The  best  kind  is  the  Japanese 
Stonecrop,  S.  spectabile,  9  to  12  inches  high 
and  producing  in  September  and  October 
large  heads  of  closely-packed  pink  flowers. 
Even  when  the  plants  are  not  in  bloom  the 
glaucous-green  foliage  is  attractive.  The 
variety  atropurpureum  has  flowers  of  rich 
rose-crimson  shade.  Every  garden  ought  to 
possess  a  few  roots  of  the  Japanese  Stone- 
crop,  which  is,  by  the  bye,  a  favourite  bee 
plant.  It  will  thrive  and  give  satisfaction 
almost  anywhere,  in  sun  or  partial  shade, 
and  is  an  ideal  plant  for  the  town  and 
suburban  garden  ;  it  is  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  clumps  from  November  to 
March,  or  by  cuttings  in  spring,  when  young 
growths  push  up  freely  from  the  ground.  A 
second  kind,  S.  maximum,  grows  1  foot  or 
so  high,  and  has  white  flowers  spotted  with 
red  ;  the  variety  purpureum  has  purplish 
leaves. 

Senecio  (Ragweed). — The  Senecios  are 
very  numerous,  but  comparatively  few  of 
the  herbaceous  sorts  are  planted  in  garden 
borders.  Yet  a  few  plants  are  most  effective 
and  ornamental  in  small  gardens.  The 
Senecios  thrive  in  most  soils,  the  vigorous 
kinds  making  splendid  growth  in  rather 
strong  loamy  soils.  They  are  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  October,  November, 
February  and  March,  and  by  seeds  sown  on 
a  border  outside  from  April  to  June.  S. 
pulcher  can  be  propagated  from  root  cuttings 
inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame 
during  spring  or  autumn.  Replanting  may 
be  done  at  any  time  from  October  to  March 
when  the  soil  is  workable.  S.  clivorum,  a 
Chinese  plant  with  large  handsome  leaves  and 


branching  corymbs  of  golden-yellow  flowers, 
is  very  effective  by  the  waterside  and  in  large 
beds  and  borders  ;  the  average  height  is 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  the  flowering  season  July  to 
September.  This  kind  seeds  freely,  self- 
sown  seedlings  often  coming  up  among  the 
parent  plants.  S.  Doronicum,  1  foot  to  2 
feet  high,  has  large  golden -yellow  flowers  in 
June  and  July ;  S.  japonicus,  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  has  large  divided  leaves  and 
orange-yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August ;  S. 
macrophyllus,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  has  glaucous 
foliage  and  large  heads  of  yellow  flowers 
during  June  and  July  ;  S.  pulcher,  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  bears  purplish-crimson  flowers 
in  autumn  ;  plant  this  in  spring  on  a  sunny 
border  or  in  the  rock  garden,  it  is  the  choicest 
of  all  the  Groundsels  for  the  flower  border. 
S.  tanguticus  (Ragweed),  5  feet  to  6  feet, 
is  a  tall,  erect-growing  species  with  loose, 
almost  plume-like  panicles  of  yellow  flowers 
in  August  and  September.  Two  other  Sene- 
cios are  S.  veitchianus  and  S.  wilsonianus  ; 
both  flower  in  autumn  and  produce  vigorous 
flower  spikes,  4  feet  or  more  in  height  ;  they 
require  similar  treatment  to  that  recom- 
mended for  S.  clivorum.  The  flowers  of 
S.  veitchianus  are  bright  yellow  and  those  of 
S.  wilsonianus  golden -yellow. 

Sidalcea. — This  belongs  to  the  Mallow 
family  and  is  a  free-flowering  plant  suitable 
for  small  beds  and  borders.  It  grows  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  which  has  been  well 
manured.  Seeds  sown  on  a  border  out  of 
doors  from  April  to  June  will  provide  plants 
to  bloom  a  year  later  ;  propagation  is  also 
effected  by  division  in  autumn  and  spring. 
Planting  may  be  done,  when  the  ground  is 
in  suitable  condition,  from  October  to  March. 
The  showiest  sorts  are  S.  Candida,  3  feet  high, 
satiny- white  flowers  in  spikes,  flowering  from 
July  to  September,  a  valuable  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  or  shrubbery  border ;  S.  mal- 
vaeflora,  3  feet,  lilac-rose,  July  to  September ; 
varieties  of  this  are  atropurpurea,  purplish- 
rose  ;  Listeri,  satiny-pink,  the  best  of  ah1  the 
Sidalceas  ;  Rosy  Gem,  rosy-pink,  and 
Warley  Rose,  rich  rose,  a  beautiful  shade. 
All  these  varieties  blossom  from  July  to 
September. 

Solidago  (Golden  Rod).— The  Golden 
Rods  are  North  American  perennials,  easy 
to  grow  in  ordinary  soil  and  sunny  or  half- 


Blooms  of   the  double  salmon-pink  Cardinal   Poppy,  a  showy  annual. 
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Mullein,  or  Verbascum. 

shady  positions.  All  have  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  useful  for  cutting  ;  they  bloom  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  The  usual  method 
of  propagation  is  to  divide  the  roots  at  any 
time  from  November  to  March  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  If  desired  seeds  can 
be  sown  on  a  border  outside  during  April 
and  May.  Six  of  the  best  are  S.  Canadensis, 
5  feet  ;  S.  Golden  Wings,  5  feet  ;  S.  Shortii, 
5  feet ;  S.  spectabilis,  4  feet ;  S.  ulmifolia, 
5  feet ;  S.  neglecta,  5  feet.  Two  valuable 
Golden  Rods  for  the  rock  garden  are  S. 
Buckleyi  and  S.  Virgaurea  nana. 

Spiraea  (Meadow  Sweet). — The  grace- 
ful plume-like  flower  spikes  of  the  various 
perennial  Meadow  Sweets  lend  a  charm  to 
any  border.  Plant  them  for  preference  in 
moist  situations  ;  if  in  dry  soils  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  and  a  mulching  of  manure  must 
be  given  in  summer.  The  season  of  flowering 
is  June  to  August.  The  plants  are  increased 


by  division  during  the  time  for  replanting, 
which  is  from  October  to  March.  While  they 
will  grow  in  most  soils,  rich  moist  ground  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  Meadow  Sweets  to  full 
beauty.  The  following  are  the  best :  S. 
Aruncus  (Goat's  Beard),  4  feet  to  5  feet,  tall 
white  plumes  ;  S.  astilboides,  2  feet,  white  ; 
S.  Filipendula  flore  pleno  (Double  Drop- 
wort),  2  feet,  double  white  ;  S.  japonica, 
1£  feet,  white  plumes  ;  S.  camtschatica 
(gigantea),  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  white,  im- 
mense feathery  plumes,  a  lovely  waterside 
plant ;  S.  lobata  (venusta)  (Queen  of  the 
Prairie),  3  feet  to  4  feet,  rose  ;  S.  palmata 
(Pink  Meadow  Sweet),  1£  feet  to  2  feet,  rosy- 
crimson  ;  S.  Ulmaria  (Common  Meadow 
Sweet),  2  feet  to  3  feet,  charming  by  the 
waterside  ;  the  double  variety,  flore  pleno, 
is  a  fine  plant  for  north  borders. 

Statice  (Sea  Lavender). — Perhaps  the 
chief  purpose  for  which  these  attractive  plants 
are  grown  is  to  supply  cut  flowers  to  arrange 
with  others  that  lack  grace  and  elegance. 
In  a  cut  state  the  Sea  Lavenders  have  a  two- 
fold value,  for  in  a  dried  state  they  are  useful 
for  winter  decoration,  while  the  light,  grace- 
ful flower  panicles  last  a  long  time  on  the 
plants  in  full  beauty.  The  plants  prefer  a 
sunny  position  and  light  sandy  soil.  Seeds 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  from  April  to  June,  or 
on  a  border  outside,  form  the  best  means  of 
propagating  Sea  Lavenders,  though  division 
of  roots  in  autumn  or  spring  may  also  be 
practised.  Plant  in  autumn  or  spring.  The 
best  are  S.  Gmeliiii,  1J  feet  high,  purple- 
violet  ;  S.  incana  (S.  tatarica),  1  foot,  rubyj 
red  ;  S.  latifolia,  2  feet  to  2|  feet  (the  Great 
Sea  Lavender),  the  best  for  border  decoration, 
forming  cloudy  masses  of  small  lavender  blue 
flowers;  S.  Limonium,  1J  feet- to  2  feet, 
purple-blue.  There  is  also  a  hybrid  strain, 
the  best  of  which  have  been  named  Beauty, 
Lavender,  Lilac  Queen,  etc.,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  sold  as  mixed  hybrids.  Statices 
flower  from  June  to  September. 

Thalictrum  (Meadow  Rue).  —  The 
foliage  of  the  Meadow  Rues  is  almost  as 
attractive  and  ornamental  as  the  blooms. 
Thalictrums  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
preferably  in  a  position  that  is  not  hot  and 
dry ;  partial  shade  is  really  best.  They 
are  increased  by  seeds  sown  on  a  border 
out  of  doors  during  April  and  May  and  by 
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division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Plant  from  October  to  March.  The  best 
kinds  are  as  follow :  T.  aquilegifolium, 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  finely  cut  leaves,  creamy- 
white,  June,  July ;  T.  Delavayii,  1  foot 
to  2  feet,  lilac,  May,  June ;  T.  diptero- 
carpum,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  rosy-purple,  very 
elegant  growth,  a  lovely  border  plant ; 
T.  flavum,  4  feet  (Common  Meadow  Rue), 
yellow,  July,  August  ;  T.  glaucum,  5  feet, 
golden  yellow,  glaucous  foliage,  July,  August ; 
T.  minus  adiantifolium,  pale  yellow. 
1  foot  high,  very  ornamental  foliage, 
resembling  that  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern. 
Trollius  (Globe  Flower).— The 
Globe  Flowers  ought  to  be  much  more 
extensively  grown  in  garden  borders, 
for  they  flower  at  a  season,  April  and 
May,  when  there  are  comparatively 
few  perennials  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
may  be  compared  to  giant  Buttercups, 
they  belong  to  the  Crowfoot  family, 
and  very  much  resemble  them  in 
growth.  Like  the  Buttercup,  the 
Trollius  delights  in  a  moist  position, 
and  is  suitable  for  planting  by  the 
waterside  or  in  a  bog  garden.  In  the 
ordinary  border  they  must  have  half- 
shade,  unless  they  can  be  given  plenty 
of  water.  Plants  growing  in  deep 
rich  soil  produce  ample  and  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  plants  grow  2  feet  or 
rather  more  high.  Trollius  is  pro- 
pagated by  division  and  seeds.  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  divide  the 
clumps,  though  it  may  be  carried  out 
at  any  time  between  then  and  March 
in  favourable  weather.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  late  summer  or 
autumn  in  a  cold  frame.  When  sow- 
ing is  deferred  until  spring  the  seeds 
often  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for 
as  much  as  a  year.  A  packet  of  seeds 
of  Trollius  europaeus  hybridus  will 
produce  a  pleasing  variety  of  plants 
with  yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Trol- 
lius asiaticus  (Fortunei)  fl.  pi.  has  rich 
orange  semi-double  flowers  ;  T.  euro- 
paeus, pale  yellow ;  T.  europaeus 
grandiflorus  (superbus),  large  yellow 
flowers.  Orange  Globe,  rich  orange 
yellow  ;  Yellow  Globe,  clear  yellow  ; 
Golden  Globe,  rich  deep  yellow  ;  Fire 
26 


Globe,  deep  fiery  orange,  a  very  desirable 
sort;  and  Excelsior,  deep  orange,  form  a 
set  of  five  strikingly  handsome  plants  for 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering.  The 
flowers  and  foliage  are  much  improved  by 
mulching  with  old  decayed  manure  and 
watering  in  spring,  or  by  several  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  at  weekly  intervals. 
Verbascum  (Mullein).  —  These  are 
stately  border  plants,  easily  grown  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  suitable  for  grouping  in 


A  beautiful  blue  hardy  flower,  Veronica  spicata. 
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the  flower  borders  or  among  shrubs.  They 
are  chiefly  biennial.  Recently  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  by  hybridists 
and  some  greatly  improved  sorts  have 
been  produced.  They  are  increased  by 
seeds  sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors  from 
April  to  June.  Some  Verbascums  increase 
freely  from  self-sown  seeds.  These  are  the 
best  kinds  :  V.  Blattaria  (Moth  Mullein),  4 
feet,  yellow,  June  to  August ;  V.  nigrum, 
4  feet,  yellow,  purple  centre,  July,  August ; 
V.  pulverulentum  (Hoary  Mullein),  3  feet 
to  4  feet,  yellow  flowers,  leaves  very  woolly, 
almost  white,  July,  August ;  V.  phoeniceum, 
2  feet,  purple,  salmon,  violet,  pink,  white 
and  intermediate  shades,  May  to  July.  A 
few  of  the  best  cross-bred  sorts  are  :  Cale- 
donia, coppery-buff,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  June 
to  August ;  Densiflorum,  4  feet,  golden- 
bronze,  June  to  August ;  Harkness's  hybrid, 
6  feet,  yellow  ;  Miss  Willmott,  6  feet,  the 
best  white  Mullein,  June  to  September. 

Veronica      (Speedwell).  —  There      are 
shrubby,  herbaceous  and  alpine  Speedwells. 


As  border  plants  and  for  filling  lawn  beds 
several  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  are  excellent. 
They  thrive  and  flower  freely  in  most  garden 
soils.  An  increased  stock  is  raised  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  by  sowing 
seeds  on  a  border  outside  from  April  to  June. 
Plant  at  any  time  from  October  to  March 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Good 
kinds  are  :  V.  gentianoides,  1  foot  to  1|  feet 
high,  porcelain  blue,  May,  valuable  for 
the  front  of  the  border  and  late  spring 
bedding  (var.  pallida  bears  pale  mauve 
blooms,  var.  fol.  variegata  has  prettily 
variegated  foliage)  ;  V.  longifolia,  3  feet, 
slender  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  July  and 
August  (var.  alba  is  a  pleasing  white  variety)  ; 
V.  spicata,  1J  feet  to  2  feet,  dense  spikes  of 
blue  flowers,  June  to  August,  one  of  the 
showiest  dwarf  perennials  for  the  front  of  the 
border  in  late  summer  ;  V.  subsessilis,  2% 
feet  to  3  feet,  rich  violet  blue,  July,  August ; 
V.  virgin ica  (Virginian  Speedwell),  4  feet  to 
5  feet,  tall,  slender  spikes  of  white  flowers, 
July  to  September. 


Primula  Kewensis. — This  variety,  which 
originated  at  Kew  some  years  ago,  needs  only 
to  be  more  widely  known  to  be  grown  as 
generally  as  the  older  P.  Sinensis  and  P. 
stellata.  While  the  size  of  the  flowers 
cannot  compare  with  these  two  well-known 
sorts,  yet  for  freedom  of  flowering  it  far  sur- 
passes either,  the  bright  yellow  blossoms 
being  produced  continuously  through  the 
winter  months.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  prac- 
tically any  season,  but  for  winter-flowering 
sow  in  June.  Prick  off  first  round  the 
edges  of  pots,  then  pot  into  3  inch,  and 
finally  into  5  inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large 
enough  for  flowering. 

Remedy  for  Mildew  on  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— A  sure  remedy  for  mildew  on 
Chrysanthemums  under  glass  is  sulphide 
of  potassium  dissolved  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  applied 
with  a  syringe.  It  is  almost  more  im- 
portant to  wet  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
than  the  upper,  but  do  not  let  the  mix- 
ture reach  the  flowers  to  any  extent; 
beware  also  of  getting  it  on  white-painted 
woodwork. 


Lifting  Gladioli. — It  is  not  safe  to  leave 
the  corms  of  Gladioli  in  the  open  ground 
after  early  October.  Lift  with  the  stems 
still  attached  if  they  do  not  part  easily,  and 
spread  in  a  dry  loft  or  shed.  Later  on  clean 
them  off,  and  store  on  a  shelf  or  in  boxes 
free  from  frost. 

To  Increase  the  Garden  Phlox.— The 
various  varieties  of  Garden  Phlox  may  of 
course  be  easily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  clumps  during  winter,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  scarce  variety  that  is  not  always  a  wise 
method  to  adopt.  If  a  plant  is  lifted  and 
planted  in  light  but  rich  soil  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  towards  February,  numerous 
shoots  will  soon  appear  from  the  base. 
When  these  are  about  3  or  4  inches  long, 
they  may  be  removed  carefully  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  in 
compost  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  1  part  sand.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  a  close  frame  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
then  remove  to  an  airy  frame,  and  eventually 
plant  out  of  doors.  By  this  means  many 
plants  may  be  raised  from  one  original 
clump. 
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NY  heap  of  fresh  manure  develops 
heat,  but  unless  the  manure  is 
ranged  in  the  correct  way  the 
heat  is  far  from  being  a  lasting  one. 
The  gardener  makes  use  of  this  valu- 
able property  of  fresh  manure  by  build- 
ing a  heap  or  hotbed  so  as  to  utilise 
the  heat  in  the  best  way,  regulating  it  so 
that  it  may  last  as  long  as  possible.  When 
managed  successfully  a  hotbed  comes  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  aids  to  successful 
gardening.  By  its  help  many  plants  can 
be  had  in  fit  condition  for  planting  out  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  while  crops  of 
vegetables  and  salads  can  be  raised  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  very  short  time. 

Preparation  of  the  Manure. — The  best 
substance  for  making  a  hotbed  is  stable 
manure  ;  but  grass,  weeds,  spent  hops,  and 
fresh  leaves  can  all  be  utilised  ;  when  the 
latter  substances  are  used  the  heat  is  often 
more  violent  and  not  so  lasting.  To  econo- 
mise, the  straw  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  such  of  the  above  substances  as  are 
available,  and  under  all  circumstances  must 
the  materials  be  kept  free  from  rain.  The 
manure  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Whenever  it  is  obtained  stack  it  loosely 
under  shelter,  and  keep  turning  it  over 
every  day  until  the  rank  steam  and  un- 
pleasant smell  are  scarcely  noticeable.  This 
sweetening  process  may  take  some  time,  but 
the  care  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
manure  will  prove  beneficial  later  on.  In 
turning  over  the  heap  every  day,  stack  it 
up  loosely,  and  be  sure  that  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed  in  order  to  ensure 
uniform  heating  of  the  whole  mass  ;  shake 
out  any  lumps  that  form  in  the  heap.  If 
towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  manure 
tends  to  become  dry,  water  may  be  sprayed 
on  the  heap,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it 
and  no  more.  A  week  is  generally  given  to 
the  preparation  of  the  manure. 

Making  the  Hotbed.— When  the  manure 
is  ready  select  a  part  of  the  garden  for  the 
bed  ;  it  should  be  high  and  dry,  fairly  sunny, 
yet  sheltered  from  the  coldest  winds.  Some 
gardeners  simply  pack  the  manure  in  tin- 


bottom  of  a  deep  frame,  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  on  top,  and  use  the  hotbed  in  this 
way.  Others,  again,  build  it  up  and  place 
the  frame  on  top.  If  the  latter  method  is 
adopted  build  the  hotbed  the  same  shape 
as  the  frame  and  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
wider  than  it.  Keep  the  sides  perpendicu- 
lar and  neat ;  turf  is  sometimes  stacked 
round  the  fermenting  mass  to  conserve  the 
heat.  Whatever  is  done,  pack  the  manure 
tightly  ;  after  every  6-inch  layer  of  manure 
is  added  beat  or  tramp  it  firmly  down  ;  the 
deeper  the  hotbed  the  greater  and  more  pro- 
longed heat  can  be  expected  from  it.  It  is 
quite  common  to  have  the  hotbed  4  feet 
deep.  When  finished,  place  the  frame  on 
top,  fix  the  light  in  position,  but  open  a 
few  inches  to  let  any  steam  escape. 

Testing  the  Hotbed.— After  the  hot- 
bed has  been  made  and  well  tramped  it 
will  begin  to  rise  in  temperature.  As  long 
as  the  heat  is  getting  greater  it  must  not  be 
used,  and  to  determine  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  on  the  decline  a  stick  is  buried  in 
the  heap  and  tested  at  the  same  time  every 
day.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  use  a  ther- 
mometer, and  if  this  is  done  a  hole  is  bored 
for  it  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  well  down 
into  the  manure.  When  the  stick  can  be 
held  comfortably  in  the  hand  and  the  tem- 
perature has  not  shown  any  signs  of  further 
rising,  then  the  hotbed  may  be  used  for 
any  purpose.  Spread  soil  on  top  of  it,  some 
3  to  6  inches  thick,  and  utilise  in  what- 
ever way  necessary.  A  hotbed  made  pro- 
perly will  retain  its  heat  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  during  winter  or  spring.  If  the  heat 
begins  to  decline  before  the  proper  amount 
of  work  is  finished,  bank  up  fresh  manure 
round  the  sides  ;  these  "  linings,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  employed  fresh  from  the 
stables,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  the 
better  will  be  their  power  of  affording  heat. 
When  the  heat  of  one  lining  subsides  and 
a  high  temperature  is  still  required,  remove 
it  and  add  another.  Linings,  as  a  rule,  are 
only  necessary  for  winter  hotbeds  or  where 
a  continuous  strong  heat  is  required.  A 
hotbed  made  on  March  1st  will  last  long 
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enough   until   the   hot   suns   of   early   May 
afford  a  good  high  temperature. 

Spring  Hotbeds. — If  a  hotbed  is  made 
in  spring  the  sides  may  be  banked  up  with 
earth,  and  various  seeds  sown  in  it.  These 
will  germinate  easily  and  flourish  in  the 
heat  which  escapes  from  the  hotbed,  so  that 
quite  a  large  amount  of  bedding-out  material 


may  be  ready  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for 
transplanting. 

Manure  from  Hotbeds.  —  After  the 
hotbed  has  passed  its  serviceable  exist- 
ence, the  manure  will  then  be  in  the 
state  known  as  rotted,  decayed,  or  old 
manure.  It  can  be  used  for  all  purposes 
about  the  garden. 


Shrubs  and  Fresh   Manure. — It   is   a 

great  mistake  to  dig  fresh  manure  in  quantity 
into  ground  which  is  to  be  planted  at  once 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  On  one  hand  the  dis- 
turbed roots  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  take 
advantage  of  manure,  and  the  fresh  manure 
coming  in  contact  with  injured  roots  may 
even  do  serious  harm.  On  the  other  hand 
land  dressed  with  fresh  manure  is  liable  to 
sink  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  sink  with  it, 
so  causing  them  to  become  more  deeply 
buried  than  is  consistent  with  good  work. 
If  the  ground  has  to  be  manured,  give  the 
dressing  six  months  before  the  shrubs  are 
planted  and  let  it  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  As  a  rule,  good  soil  should  be 
added  to  poor  land  in  preference  to  fresh 
manure. 

Thinning  Shrubberies. — It  is  very 
necessary  that  shrubberies  should  be  looked 
through  occasionally  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  such  plants  as  are  outgrowing 
their  positions  or  crowding  their  more  im- 
portant neighbours,  otherwise,  instead  of 
the  shrubbery  appearing  as  an  interesting 
and  decorative  part  of  the  garden,  it  will 
develop  into  a  tangled  mass  of  plant  growth 
with  practically  no  good  specimen  shrubs, 
and  the  commonest  subjects  occupying  the 
most  conspicuous  places.  Some  of  the  surplus 
shrubs  may  be  moved  to  other  positions, 
but  in  other  cases  it  will  pay  better  to  cut 
them  out  and  burn  them.  The  careful 
planter  so  orders  his  shrubbery  that  the  more 
important  plants  are  originally  spaced  wide 
enough  apart  to  aUow  of  their  full  develop- 
ment, then  he  fills  the  spaces  in  between  with 
commoner  sorts,  which  can  be  removed  as 
the  occasion  warrants. 

The  Value  of  Mulching  Ground. — 
The  value  of  a  mulch  or  surface  dressing  of 
manure,  leaves,  or  some  other  material,  to 


the  surface  of  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees, 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  its 
beneficial  results  are  easily  noticeable,  especi- 
ally when  a  period  of  drought  is  experienced. 
Such  a  mulch  not  only  acts  as  food  for  surface 
roots  but  it  breaks  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  the  ground,  and  prevents  excessive 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  thus  preserving 
moisture  for  the  roots  which  would  otherwise 
pass  away  into  the  atmosphere.  A  good 
time  to  apply  a  mulch  is  about  the  end  of 
May,  for  at  that  time  the  soil  has  become 
warmed  after  the  winter's  cold.  A  mulch  of 
manure  or  leaves  pays  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time  by  the  time  saved  in  watering. 
Where  unmulched  plants  would  probably 
require  water  every  second  day,  those  which 
have  been  protected  will  often  stand  un- 
watered  for  several  weeks. 

Well-drained  Pots. — Although  one  can 
hardly  take  up  a  gardening  journal  without 
finding  the  words  "  use  well -drained  pots," 
or  others  to  that  effect,  how  often  do  we  find 
plants  suffering  from  insufficient  drainage. 
A  great  many  of  the  failures  attending  the 
cultivation  of  pot  plants  may  be  traced  to 
over-watering  coupled  with  bad  drainage. 
When  a  plant  is  well  established  and  the 
pot  full  of  roots  it  can  look  after  itself,  but 
if  too  much  water  is  given  after  repotting 
before  new  roots  are  active,  and  superfluous 
moisture  cannot  drain  away  freely,  the  soil 
becomes  sodden  and  sour,  and  the  roots 
cannot  work  into  it.  Therefore,  drain  pots 
carefuUy.  Place  a  large  crock,  hollow  side 
down  over  the  hole,  then  place  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  depth  of  crocks,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot,  over  and  around,  to  cover  the 
bottom.  All  crocks  should  be  placed  hollow 
side  down,  and  be  covered  with  coarse  loam 
or  peat  as  the  case  may  demand. 
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Some    Helpful    Reminders 


MOWING  Lawns  Late.— It  is 
important  to  keep  lawns  cut  to 
as  late  a  date  as  possible,  other- 
wise in  the  event  of  a  mild  winter  the 
grass  will  present  a  very  untidy  appearance 
long  before  spring.  Mowing  will  be  best  done 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  and  at  this  season  that 
will  probably  not  be  till  the  afternoon. 
Where  wormcasts  are  numerous  it  will  make 
the  work  much  easier,  and  give  a  tidier 
appearance  if  the  roller  is  used  before  the 
mowing  machine. 

Calceolaria  Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  the 
shrubby  Calceolarias  may  be  inserted  in 
October  with  every  prospect  of  a  good  per- 
centage forming  roots.  They  may  be  put 
into  prepared  soil  either  in  a  frame  or  in 
boxes,  whichever  be  most  convenient.  In 
either  case  it  is  important  to  use  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  to  make  each  cutting  firm.  Natur- 
ally at  this  season  the  chief  enemy  is  damp, 
and  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
dispel  this  by  giving  air  liberally  on  sunny 
days.  Very  little  water  at  the  roots  will  be 
required  after  the  first  soaking. 

Garden  Alterations. — Early  autumn  is 
a  very  good  time  for  carrying  out  any  pro- 
posed alterations  or  renovations  in  the  her- 
baceous borders,  for  plants  put  in  then 
naturally  have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  soil 
than  those  planted  in  the  spring,  and  con- 
sequently a  better  display  may  reasonably 
be  looked  for  in  the  first  season.  Thorough 
trenching  of  the  soil  is  advisable  where  it  can 
be  carried  out,  but  in  any  case  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  should  be  applied.  Remember 
when  dividing  and  replanting  clumps  of  such 
things  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Phloxes,  etc., 
that  the  outside  pieces  are  far  stronger  and 
more  satisfactory  than  the  worn-out  middle 
parts. 

London  Pride. — Where  a  compact  peren- 
nial edging  is  required  for  a  bed  or  border, 
few  things  can  compare  with  the  well-known 
London  Pride,  often  catalogued  under  the 
less  familiar  name  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
When  it  is  in  bloom  in  spring  a  remarkably 
graceful  effect  is  given,  and  even  after  the 
flowers  have  disappeared  the  compact  rosettes 


of  leaves  have  an  attractive  appearance  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  winter  included.  It 
spreads  very  rapidly  if  not  checked  occasion- 
ally. 

Mock  Oranges. — The  Mock  Oranges  are 
often,  and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  to  be, 
known  as  Syringa,  although  this  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Lilac.  The  correct 
name  is  Philadelphus.  Every  garden  should 
include  one  or  more  representatives  of  these 
shrubs.  They  make  quite  a  good  show 
during  early  summer,  when  the  spring-flower- 
ing shrubs  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil  or 
position.  Good  sorts  are  P.  Boule  d' Ar- 
gent, P.  coronarius,  P.  foliis-aureis,  with 
golden  leaves,  and  P.  Gerbe  de  Neige. 
P.  microphyllus  is  a  dwarf  kind  suitable 
for  planting  in  rock  gardens. 

Autumn  Bedding. — When  planting  Wall- 
flowers it  is  advisable  to  place  the  plants 
rather  thickly  than  otherwise  unless  other 
plants  are  inserted  between  them,  in  which 
case  sufficient  room  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  must  be  allowed.  This 
applies  more  or  less  to  the  majority  of  spring- 
flowering  subjects  put  out  in  autumn,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  make  very 
little  growth  before  flowering — a  fact  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  case  of  summer 
bedding-plants,  many  of  which  have  to  be 
planted  at  distances  which  at  the  time 
appear  to  be  too  great  to  allow  for  subse- 
quent growth. 

Lifting  and  Potting  Begonias. — Begonias 
are  often  lifted  from  beds  in  the  garden  on 
the  first  visit  of  frost,  and  at  such  a  time  they 
are  usually  in  full  blossom  and  perhaps 
entirely  uninjured.  In  such  cases  a  grand 
display  can  be  secured  in  the  greenhouse 
throughout  the  autumn  by  lifting  the  best 
plants  carefully  and  potting  them.  Do  not 
place  them  in  great  heat ;  the  ordinary  cool 
greenhouse  will  do  admirably.  Both  the 
tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  kinds  may  be 
successfully  treated  in  this  manner.  As 
they  go  out  of  bloom  they  can  be  dried 
off  in  the  same  way  as  plants  grown 
entirely  in  pots. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the    Garden;    What    to    do 
early   in    July 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

FEEDING  Sweet  Peas.— Rows  or 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  are  now  flower- 
ing freely,  and  in  most  cases  stems 
are  long  and  the  flowers  fine.  This  is 
the  general  experience  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flowering  season,  but  shorter 
stems  and  smaller  blooms  will  soon  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  the  time  to  give  the 
plants  fertilisers.  Do  not  give  these  before 
they  are  wanted,  or  bud  dropping  will 
probably  result.  Liquid  made  from  cow  or 
sheep  manure  is  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
given  in  a  very  weak  condition  about  once 
a  week.  Every  alternate  week  clear  soot 
water  may  be  used  with  good  results. 

Transplanting  Wallflowers.  —  Wall- 
flowers quickly  become  weakened  if  allowed 
to  remain  crowding  each  other  in  the  seed- 
bed, therefore  transplant  them  out  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  If  they  are  to  be 
transferred  a  second  time  place  them  4  inches 
apart  now  ;  otherwise  8  inches  is  a  suitable 
distance.  Freshly  manured  soil  should  be 
avoided  ;  a  plot  from  which  Potatoes  or 
some  other  early  crop  has  been  lifted  is 
suitable.  Water  them  in  well,  and  subse- 
quently keep  the  soil  moist. 

Budding  Roses. — This  work  may  be 
undertaken  now,  as  soon  as  the  bark  parts 
freely  from  the  stem  ;  a  dull  day  following 
heavy  rain  is  the  best  time.  Make  a  T- 
shaped  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  (in  the 
case  of  standards  as  near  the  main  stem  as 
possible  ;  dwarfs  are  budded  as  near  the  roots 
as  is  practicable).  Cut  the  buds  from  growths 
which  have  bloomed,  inserting  the  knife 
i-inch  below  the  bud,  making  a  curved  cut 
behind  it,  and  coming  out  J-inch  above  it. 
The  leaf  is  shortened,  and  the  tiny  piece  of 
wood  behind  the  bud  slipped  out  without 
damaging  the  latter  (see  page  317  for  full 
instructions).  Loosen  the  bark  at  the  sides 
of  the  T  cut,  and  slip  the  bud  into  position 
without  delay,  finally  binding  securely,  but 
not  too  tightly,  with  raffia, 

Gutting  Back  Rose  Growths.— As  Roses 


pass  out  of  bloom,  instead  of  merely  removing 
the  faded  flowers,  cut  the  growths  back  to 
the  third  or  fourth  bud  from  the  base. 
This  ensures  a  stronger  growth  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  crop  of  flowers. 

Violets. — The  young  plants  must  not  be 
neglected  if  they  are  to  develop  into  strong 
clumps  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Water 
freely  during  dry  weather,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  moisten  the  bed  by  means  of  a 
"  rosed  "  can.  This  will  keep  away  Red 
Spider,  a  pest  which  frequently  attacks 
Violets  in  dry  weather.  The  frequent  use 
of  the  hoe  between  the  plants  is  also  of  great 
value. 

Tending  Bedding  Plants. — Plants  grow- 
ing in  carpet  beds  or  ribbon  borders  need 
frequent  attention,  so  that  the  several 
varieties  do  not  encroach  on  each  other,  or 
the  whole  effect  will  be  spoilt.  Plants  which 
"  run  "  or  trail  along  the  ground — such  as 
Verbenas,  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  etc. — should 
be  secured  with  short  pegs,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  beds  is  covered  evenly. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Transplanting  Calceolarias.  —  Calceo- 
laria seed  is  fairly  quick  in  germinating,  and 
the  business  of  pricking  out  the  seedlings 
must  be  commenced  earlier  than  is  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  flowers.  Transfer  the 
seedlings  with  great  care  to  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  a  light  compost,  and  grow  on  in 
the  greenhouse,  protecting  them  from  the  sun 
always.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  all 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  move,  but 
prick  them  out  as  they  become  ready. 
Take  especial  care  of  the  smallest  plants  ; 
they  usually  tum  out  to  be  the  best  colour. 

Potting  Winter-flowering  Begonias. 
— Plants  of  these  are  now  ready  for  their 
flowering  pots,  those  6  inches  in  diameter 
being  quite  large  enough.  For  soil  mix  some 
fibrous  loam  with  leaf  soil,  and  add  plenty  of 
sand.  After  potting  grow  in  a  warm  house 
in  the  shade,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere by  frequent  syringeing 
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Potting  Salvias. — Well -grown  plants  of 
Sal  via  splendens  brighten  up  a  greenhouse 
or  a  conservatory  wonderfully  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  They  are  rather  quick 
growing,  and  should  now  be  fit  for  their 
final  potting.  The  roots  will  fill  almost  any 
size  pot,  but  the  7  or  8  inch  size  is  large 
enough  as  a  rule.  Pot  firmly  in  rich  soil, 
and  when  the  plants  appear  to  have  become 
established,  stand  them  outside  on  cinders 
in  a  position  not  exposed  fully  to  the  sunshine. 
Plenty  of  water  will  then  be  required,  and 
weak  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  must  be 
given  at  frequent  intervals. 

Staking  Chrysanthemums.  —  Plants 
grown  to  produce  exhibition  blooms  will  have 
received  support  before  now,  and  the  decora- 
tive varieties  should  now  be  attended  to  in 
this  respect.  Allow  each  plant  three  or  four 
canes,  the  length  being  governed  by  the  usual 
height  attained  by  the  respective  varieties. 
Secure  the  strongest  growths  to  the  canes, 
the  others  being  supported,  as  necessary,  by 
strands  of  raffia  passed  round  all  the  canes. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  on  cinders  or 
pieces  of  slate  to  allow  water  to  pass  away 
freely,  and  to  prevent  worms  from  entering 
the  pots. 

Primulas  to  Sow  Now. — Besides  the 
sinensis  and  stellata  varieties  of  Primula 
there  are  several  others  quite  as  valuable  to 
the  owner  of  a  greenhouse.  By  making 
sowings  now,  plants  to  flower  during  the 
winter  and  spring  will  be  secured.  The  fol- 
lowing should  be  grown :  P.  floribunda,  ver- 
ticillata,  and  Kewensis,  all  yellow,  the  latter 
being  especially  good  ;  Forbesii,  pale  rose  ; 
malacoides,  mauve  -  pink  ;  and  obconica 
grandiflora,  of  various  shades.  All  flower 
freely,  and  for  a  long  period. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Budding  Fruit  Trees. — Fruit  trees  may 
be  budded  any  time  now  when  the  buds  are 
ready  and  the  sap  flows  freely.  This  is 
U<-rirrally  tlic  case  after  heavy  rain,  so  that 
this  should  be  the  time  chosen  for  the  work. 
Choose  prominent  buds  and  remove  them 
witli  the  help  of  a  sharp  budding  knife  by 
commencing  the  cut  half  an  inch  below  the 
bud,  coming  out  at  the  same  distance  above 
it.  The  wood  is  carefully  removed,  leaving 
only  the  bark  and  the  "  .eye,"  and  to  receive 


this  the  bark  on  the  stock  is  cut  in  the 
ehape  of  a  T,  the  sides  being  lifted,  and  the 
bud  inserted  beneath.  Tie  in  with  soft 
material,  and  shade  for  a  week  or  so  if  hot 
weather  prevails. 

Figs  Outdoors. — If  the  borders  for  these 
fruits  are  properly  prepared  before  planting, 
good  crops  can  generally  be  obtained  ;  but 
as  the  root  run  has  to  be  severely  restricted, 
trees  carrying  good  crops  of  fruits  should  be 
assisted  to  develop  them  by  regular  feeding 
now,  using  liquid  manure  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  young  growths  are  too  numerous,  cut 
the  weakest  out  entirely,  the  remainder 
being  retained  to  provide  next  year's  crop. 

Loganberry. — This  fruit  possesses  one 
decided  advantage  over  the  Raspberry. 
Birds  very  seldom  touch  the  ripe  fruit,  so 
that  protection  by  means  of  nets  is  rarely 
necessary.  As  very  strong  young  canes  are 
produced  in  the  summer,  which  spread  over 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  space,  it  is 
advisable  to  thin  out  the  weaker  ones  and 
tie  up  the  others  to  the  supports.  They 
need  not  be  tied  in  tightly  so  long  as  they  are 
secured  ;  avoid  breaking  the  tops  of  the 
shoots. 

Feeding  Trees. — It  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  know  the  correct  time  to  cease 
applying  liquid  manures  to  heavily  cropped 
fruit  trees,  than  it  is  to  know  when  to  com- 
mence such  feeding.  Immediately  there  is 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  change  of  colour  in  the 
fruits  indicating  approaching  ripeness  feeding 
should  be  stopped,  or  the  fruits  may  become 
unpleasantly  tainted.  The  syringeing  and 
washing  of  the  trees  should  also  cease  at  the 
same  time.  If  this  latter  results  in  the 
appearance  of  Red  Spider,  an  insecticide 
must  be  used  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  growing  on  walls  outdoors. 

THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Lifting   Early    Potatoes. — The  crops  of 

early  Potatoes  should  now  l>e  dug,  as  no  good 

and  much  harm  may  result  by  leaving  them 

in  the  ground  after  this  <lat;>.     Xot  only  may 

they    be   attacked    by   the   dreaded    Potato 

\    but    the   ground    can    be    at   once 

cropped    with    other    vegetables    for    late 

autumn  and  winter  use,  and  for  this  purpose 

no  further  preparation  of  soil  is  necessary. 
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Staking  Peas,  etc.  — Peas  and  Beans 
should  always  receive  support  before  they 
actually  need  it.  Very  few  amateurs  carry 
out  this  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Instead 
of  bringing  the  tops  of  the  sticks  together,  let 
them  be  just  as  wide  apart  as  at  the  bottom, 
and  if  the  sticks  are  old  and  not  bushy,  place 
some  short  twiggy  sticks  along  the  rows  first, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  able  to  take  hold 
at  once.  If  the  soil  was  thoroughly  prepared 
previous  to  sowing,  it  will  be  wise  to  allow  the 
sticks  to  be  a  foot  higher  than  the  stated 
height  of  the  Peas.  As  various  rows  pass 
out  of  use,  clear  them  off  and  bury  or  burn 
the  haulm. 

Celery. — In  dry  weather  watering  is 
necessary  at  short  intervals,  as  Celery  much 
dislikes  dryness  at  the  root.  Early  rows  may 
be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure  and 
suckers  should  be  removed  from  the  base  of 
the  plants.  Slugs  often  spoil  otherwise 
handsome  sticks,  but  occasional  dustings  of 


soot  round  the  plants  will  keep  them  away. 
Old  soot  and  lime  dusted  over  the  leaves  are 
also  useful  in  keeping  off  the  Celery  fly. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes.— Liquid  manure  is 
very  helpful  to  Tomatoes  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  but  it  should  always  follow  soakings 
of  clear  water.  Owing  to  our  short  summers 
the  Tomato  crop  outdoors  is  always  pre- 
carious, and  every  assistance  should  be  given 
the  plants  to  enable  their  fruits  to  develop 
quickly.  To  this  end,  pinch  out  the  centre 
of  the  leading  shoot  when  three  trusses  of 
fruit  are  set,  and  remove  any  leaves  that 
prevent  sunshine  reaching  the  fruits. 

Planting  Green  Crops. — Continue  the 
planting  out  of  various  Winter  Greens.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  these  crops  if  other  vegetables  have  been 
grown  there  the  same  season.  Do  not  omit 
to  water  them  as  planted,  and  pay  attention 
in  this  respect  to  those  previously  put  out,  or 
they  may  suffer. 


Lifting  Begonias. — Tuberous  Begonias 
should  on  no  account  be  left  in  the  beds 
after  the  first  frost,  even  if  they  are  not 
much  affected,  for  in  all  probability  the 
next  visitation  will  be  much  more  severe, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  tubers  may  be 
killed.  Lift  them  carefully  with  a  fork 
without  removing  the  top  growth,  and  take 
care  not  to  mix  the  varieties  where  this  is 
important.  Spread  them  thinly  on  shelves 
or  a  floor  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  frost 
cannot  enter,  and  the  removal  of  rough  soil 
and  the  dead  growths  will  provide  work  in 
wet  weather  later  on. 

Winter  Aconites.— The  Winter  Aconite 
blooms  at  a  time  when  colour  in  the  garden  is 
especially  acceptable,  and  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms  are  very  cheering.  Plant  in  August 
but  remember  that  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  plant  singly ;  good-sized  groups  only 
are  advisable. 

Bulbs  under  Ashes. — Do  not  leave  bulbs 
in  pots  under  their  covering  of  ashes  after 
growth  has  commenced.  Examine  them 
frequently,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit 
remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  for  a  few 
days,  introducing  them  to  heat  as  they 
are  required  to  come  on. 


Hyacinths  in  Glasses. — Among  the 
various  methods  of  growing  Hyacinths, 
placing  them  in  glasses  of  water  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  blossoms  are 
just  as  fine  as  those  of  plants  grown  in  pots 
or  pans.  Pure  soft  water  is  preferable,  and 
a  lump  of  charcoal  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
each  glass  will  keep  the  water  sweet.  The 
glasses  made  for  the  purpose  should  be  used, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  number  of 
proper  supports  should  also  be  obtained. 
Let  the  water  come  to  within  f  inch  of  the 
bases  of  the  bulbs,  and  place  them  all  in 
a  dark  cupboard,  or  some  similar  place 
which  is  also  cool.  When  the  roots  are 
developing  freely  bring  the  glasses  by  degrees 
into  full  light,  and  leaves  and  flowers  will 
soon  appear.  As  the  water  is  taken  up,  more 
should  be  added  ;  if  the  bulbs  are  growing 
in  a  warm  temperature,  see  that  lukewarm 
water  is  used.  One  recommendation  of  this 
mode  of  culture  is  that  the  bulbs  can  be  grown 
by  those  who  would  otherwise  be  debarred 
from  this  pleasure,  for  they  may  be  placed 
in  windows  in  any  room  of  the  house,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate  to 
any  harmful  extent :  they  should  not  be 
left  near  the  window  on  cold  nights. 
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Composts,  Seedlings,  and  Cuttings 


SUBSTANCES   USED   FOR   COMPOSTS 

THE  Turf  Heap.— The  turf  heap 
should  be  an  important  feature  of 
a  well-organised  garden.  Potting 
soils  and  mixtures  for  raising  seedlings  or 
striking  cuttings  are  always  in  demand,  and 
the  basis  of  them  all  is  a  good  fibrous 
loam.  The  best  for  gardening  purposes 
consists  of  the  top  3  inches  from  old  pas- 
ture land ;  this  is  cut  and  stacked  with 
the  grass  side  downwards,  while  in 
between  each  layer  is  spread  a  nice 
covering  of  good  cow  manure,  and  the 
heap  will  be  rendered  richer  and  better 
if  a  little  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  be 
added  to  each  layer.  Stack  the  turf  in 
the  open,  for  in  such  a  place  the  heap  be- 
comes mellow  much  sooner,  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  assisting  the  process 
of  amelioration  going  on  inside  the  heap. 
It  should  always  be  built  in  a  ridge  or 
conical  form  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy  rains. 
When  the  loam  is  required  for  potting  or 
other  purposes  it  is  cut  down  from  top  to 
bottom  in  sections,  not  simply  lifted  off  in 
layers  ;  the  fibrous  lumps  are  then  chopped 
up  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  and 
mixed  with  the  other  necessary  components 
of  the  compost.  Ordinary  loam  does  well 
enough,  but  to  enrich  the  compost  and  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  manurial  humus  to 
intermix  with  the  fibrous  heap,  the  addi- 
tion of  cow  manure  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  gypsum  prevents  loss  to  the  atmosphere 
of  any  volatile  nitrogenous  plant  foods. 
Different  plants  require  different  potting 
mixtures.  For  ordinary  purposes  such  as 
the  raising  of  plants  in  boxes,  striking  cut- 
tings, or  potting  flowers,  this  compost  heap, 
after  lying  for  some  months,  is  all  that  is 
really  necessary — perhaps  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sand  to  render  it  compact 
yet  porous — but,  especially  in  greenhouse 
gardening,  other  substances  are  necessary 
for  the  varied  subjects  to  be  grown. 

Sand. — Sand  is  first  in  importance.  Silver 
sand  is  the  finest  and  cleanest  of  all,  but 
ordinary  builders'  sand  is  cheaper  and  quite 
good  enough  for  most  purposes.  Sea  sand 


should  be  well  washed  in  water  before  use, 
in  order  to  remove  most  of  the  salt  in  it. 
Red  sand  contains  too  much  iron  to  be 
safe  for  potting.  Road  grit,  if  clean,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  coarse  sand. 

Leaf-mould. — Leaf-mould  will  come  in 
handy  for  supplying  additional  humus  to 
the  soil.  Leaves  of  hardwood  trees  like  the 
Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech  are  collected  in 
autumn  and  allowed  to  decay  in  the  open; 
the  heap  will  rot  sooner  if  turned  over  once 
a  month,  and  at  this  operation  a  little  soot 
or  lime  may  be  added  to  clear  out  insect 
pests.  The  process  of  decomposition  should 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  ;  if  the 
mould  is  reduced  to  a  fine  soil  it  can  be  used 
for  the  flower  border,  but  for  potting  pur- 
poses the  nature  of  the  leaves  should  be 
apparent,  though  decayed  into  a  light 
porous  matter.  Leaves  with  thick  stalks  or 
ribs  are  always  to  be  avoided,  and  sticks 
should  be  removed  when  the  heap  is  turned 
over.  As  a  rule  a  year's  decomposition  is 
allowed  before  use. 

Charcoal. — Charcoal  is  a  valuable  horti- 
cultural substance.  It  can  be  purchased, 
but  gardeners  often  collect  their  own  from 
bonfires,  in  which  case  the  small  amount  of 
potash  and  other  salts  present  makes  the 
substance  more  valuable  manurially.  Char- 
coal is  generally  used  in  small  pieces  from 
the  size  of  peas  to  the  size  of  large  beans. 
It  removes  bad  vapours  from  the  soil ;  it 
conserves  soluble  plant  foods,  yet  allows 
the  tiny  rootlets  to  remove  them  ;  it  acts 
as  an  antiseptic,  and  keeps  the  soil  sweet 
and  clean. 

Peat. — Peat  is  occasionally  in  demand 
especially  for  heaths,  azaleas,  and  others. 
Country  enthusiasts  may  collect  their  re- 
quirements from  moors  or  hillsides,  but  often 
the  substance  must  be  bought ;  the  ama- 
teur requiring  but  a  little  should  get  some 
|><-ut  IIHI-*  littrr  and  pax  it  through  a 
J-inch  riddle.  Peat  should  be  dry,  light, 
fibrous,  and  easily  crumbled  down  ;  black, 
>c<l(l,-n  |>i-at  i-  I..  \»-  a\.'i<l«-<l. 

Sphagnum,  Lime  and  Manure. — Sphag- 
num moss  is  needed  for  covering  the 


Showing  how  flower  pots  and  pans  are  properly  drained 
in  preparation  for  seed  sowing. 


Scattering  seeds  thinly. 


Another  method  of  keeping  pests  away 
from  seedlings. 


How  to  protect  seedlings  from  slugs,  etc. 


Covering  the  seed  pan  with  glass  and 
brown  paper. 
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drainage  or  for  spreading  on  top  of  the 
soil  in  pots  ;  it  will  be  found  growing  in 
wet  bogs,  and  should  be  watered  occasion- 
ally in  storage  to  preserve  it  or  else  thoroughly 
dried  and  kept  in  that  condition.  Manure 
used  in  potting  or  for  composts  for  the 
frame  or  greenhouse  must  always  be  old, 
well  rotted,  and  not  too  moist ;  guano  or 
bone  meal  is  a  good  artificial  to  use.  Lime 
should  be  added  as  old  mortar,  plaster,  well- 
weathered  slaked  lime,  or  ground  shells. 

Mixed  Composts. — Directions  are  always 
given  for  the  potting  composts  necessary 
for  each  plant.  A  small  jug  or  tin  should  be 
kept,  and  the  exact  parts  measured  out 


from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ;  half-hardy 
subjects  are  raised  in  the  cold  frame  and 
planted  out ;  while  the  more  tender  plants 
are  raised  in  the  hothouse,  over  a  hotbed  or 
in  a  propagator. 

Hardy  Plants. — The  seeds  of  hardy 
plants,  like  the  common  annual  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  the  like,  are  generally  sown 
in  patches  or  in  rows;  Suitable  drills  are 
made,  the  seed  sown  thinly,  and  then  the 
drills  are  covered  with  fine  soil.  In  wet, 
clayey  soils  a  little  sand  may  usefully  be 
spread  in  the  drill  first  and  a  nice  sandy 
compost  from  the  shed  used  to  cover  the 
seed.  For  fine  seeds  very  shallow  drills  are 


How  seedlings  are  transplanted  or  "pricked  out." 


when  making  up  mixtures  according  to 
direction.  If  no  directions  are  given,  make 
up  what  is  required  with  discretion  and 
forethought,  remembering  that  sphagnum 
prevents  soil  passing  into  and  clogging  the 
drainage.  Peat  is  retentive  of  moisture, 
yet  light  and  porous  ;  sand  consolidates  the 
compost,  yet  keeps  it  open  enough  for  water 
to  percolate  through  ;  charcoal  sweetens 
and  conserves ;  while  loam  and  manure 
encourage  root  formation  and  provide 
humus.  Equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  some  sand,  charcoal  or 
old  mortar  added,  form  a  good  general 
potting  compost  to  use. 

RAISING   PLANTS   FROM    SEED 
Many    plants    are,    in    general    practice, 
raised  from  seed.     Hardy  plants,  like  many 
annuals,    perennials,   and    trees,   are   grown 


required,  but  for  larger  ones  like  peas  the 
trench  made  should  be  about  2  inches  deep  ; 
sometimes  seed  is  simply  scattered  in  more 
or  less  regular  patches  and  raked  into  the 
soil.  Needless  to  say,  the  surface  of  the 
seed  bed  should  be  raked  and  tilled  until  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  If  the  soil  is 
dry  and  dusty  sow  the  seeds,  but  afterwards 
water  the  soil  very  carefully  with  soft  water 
from  a  can  having  the  finest  rose.  If  loose 
in  texture,  the  bed  should  be  trumped  and 
then  raked  loose  on  the  surface  before 
drawing  out  the  seed  drills. 

Seeds  in  the  Frame. — In  the  frame  two 
plans  may  be  adopted.  The  frame  may  be 
filled  with  a  rich  compost,  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  ro\\s,  or  else  tin-  coinjx)st  can  IKJ 
placed  in  boxes  and  these  arranged  in  the 
frame.  Tin-  latter  is  the  better  course  where 
many  different  kinds  are  grown,  or  where 
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The  upper  sketch  shows  how 
to  make  the  soil  perfectly  level  for 
seed  sowing  :  the  lower  one  how 
seedlings  are  watered  by  immersion. 


Showing  how  a  flower  pot  is  prepared 
to  receive  cuttings. 


Raising  the  glass  covering  slightly  by  means  of 
flower  pots  to  admit  air  to  seedlings. 


Cuttings  root  best  if  put  near 
the  edge  of  the  pot. 


sowings  are  made  at  various  stages,  because 
a  box  of  plants  can  be  removed  and  har- 
dened off  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  Some  charcoal  and  sand  should  be 
mixed  with  the  rich  compost  from  the  turf 
heap,  and  only  the  very  finest  soil  should 
be  placed  on  top  ;  the  whole  is  then  pressed 
firm  and  the  seeds  sown  as  desired,  thinly 
and  in  rows  from  3  to  6  inches  apart.  Fill 
the  seed  drills  with  fine  sifted  soil,  water 
carefully,  and  place  the  light  on  top.  The 
frame  should  be  kept  fairly  close  until  the 
seedlings  appear,  but  every  morning  the 
light  must  be  lifted  to  freshen  the  air  and 
dissipate  moisture.  As  the  plants  grow,  give 
more  and  more  air ;  the  tiny  seedlings 


should  be  shaded  by  a  newspaper  or  other- 
wise from  too  strong  sun,  but  as  they  get 
larger  and  hardier  this  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Don't  be  too  lavish  with  water,  and 
keep  the  frame  well  aired  ;  lift  the  light 
off  entirely  on  a  fine  day. 

If  the  seed  is  sown  in  boxes  a  similar 
method  should  be  adopted,  but  some  drain- 
age is  necessary.  The  boxes  should  be  4 
or  5  inches  deep  ;  the  first  inch  is  filled  with 
crocks,  ashes,  or  small  stones  ;  the  next 
2  inches  is  made  up  of  lumpy  loam,  charcoal, 
and  a  little  leaf-mould  ;  while  the  last  inch 
should  consist  of  fine  sifted  soil  mixed  with 
sand.  The  frame  should  have  a  layer  of 
gritty  ashes  in  the  bottom. 
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Seeds  on  a  Hotbed. — If  a  hotbed  is 
made  use  of  (see  paragraph  on  its  making, 
page  403)  a  good  thick  covering  of  soil, 
composed  of  a  layer  of  fibrous  lumpy  earth 
and  a  layer  of  fine  sifted  soil,  should  be 
spread  on  top  of  the  manure.  The  seed- 
lings are  raised  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
an  ordinary  frame,  but  in  watering  the 
plants  lukewarm  water  has  to  be  used,  and 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  airing, 
since  all  obnoxious  gases  have  to  be  re- 
moved without  lowering  the  temperature 


too  much.  If  the  bed  heats  violently  admit 
air  freely,  and  see  that  mats  or  bags  are 
made  good  use  of  in  cold  weather  ;  shade 
from  strong  sunshine  until  the  seedlings 
are  a  good  size  ;  after  the  seedlings  have 
all  appeared,  air  more  and  more  to  toughen 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  and  harden  them. 
Boxes  may  be  used  as  before  ;  in  this  case 
a  very  thin  layer  of  soil  should  be  placed 
on  the  hot-bed. 

Seeds    Inside   a   Greenhouse. — In    the 
hothouse  seeds  are  generally  sown  in  boxes 


A  blunt  stick  should     If  a  pointed  stick   is 

be    used    for  put-  used    the  base  of 

ting  in  cuttings.  the     cutting    may 

not  reach  the  soil. 


Suitable  growth  from  which 
to  form  a  cutting. 


Seeds  and  cuttings  make  quicker  progress  if  the 
pots  or  boxes  are  placed  on  staging  above 
the  hot  water  pipes. 


The  finished  cutting :  the  lowest 
leaves  are  removed  and  the  stem 
cut  through  beneath  a  joint. 
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or  seed  pans.  If  porous  pots  or  pans  are 
used  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  moist  fibre  or  moss  to 
prevent  too  great  loss  of  moisture  ;  a  piece 
of  glass  is  placed  on  top  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  bad  for  seedlings  to  be  watered 
too  frequently ;  watering  cools  the  soil, 
and  soon  renders  it  too  acid  for  the  tiny 
roots  of  young  plants.  Turn  the  glass 
every  morning  so  as  to  allow  all  the  water 
which  collects  on  it  being  dissipated  and 
prevent  damping  off.  Composts  are  made 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  frame, 
and  plenty  of  drainage  should  always  be 
allowed  for ;  greenhouse  composts  should 
be  sterilised.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  hardening  off  ;  remove  the  plants  to  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house,  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  yet  avoid  draughts,  and  after  they 
have  been  in  these  conditions  for  a  time 
take  them  to  the  frame  and  harden  off 
gradually  in  the  usual  way. 

Treatment  of  Seedlings.— When  seed- 
lings burst  through  the  soil  they  generally 
have  one  or  two  seed-leaves,  or  cotyledons, 
as  they  are  called ;  after  that  come  the 
true  leaves  of  the  plant.  When  the  true 
leaves  begin  to  appear  plants  must  be  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  getting  "  drawn,"  i.e.  to  keep 
them  from  growing  a  long  stem  and  becom- 
ing thin  and  lanky.  Watering  must  also 
be  carried  out  with  care  ;  the  soil  must  not 
get  dry  and  caked,  nor  yet  be  too  moist, 
and  air  should  be  given  freely. 

Transplanting. — Seedlings  are  trans- 
planted as  soon  as  a  pair  of  true  leaves  are 
grown,  or  even  before  that.  The  usual 
way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  a  V-shaped  notch  in 
a  wooden  label,  to  lift  the  tiny  plants  gently 
with  this,  then  to  drop  them  in  a  suitable 
hole  in  fresh  soil,  small  seedlings  1  inch 
apart,  the  largest  3  inches  distant  from  each 
other.  This  should  always  be  done  before 
plants  are  removed  from  the  original  con- 
ditions of  their  birth,  i.e.  from  the  hot- 
house or  the  frame  ;  they  must  be  care- 
fully shaded  until  well  established  in  their 
new  position,  after  which  they  can  be 
placed  near  the  glass  or  hardened  off.  Seed- 
lings grown  in  the  open  should  not  be 
transplanted  until  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  then  only  when  the  soil  is  moist. 


Chipping  Seeds  and  Soaking  Them.— 

The  chipping  of  seeds  has  come  to  be  much 
practised  nowadays.  A  small  piece  of  the 
outer  skin  is  removed  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  a  file,  care  being  taken  to  keep  back  from 
the  "  eye "  of  the  seed.  I  don't  advise 
the  practice,  because  germs  of  disease  and 
fungi  spores  can  enter  too  easily.  Soak  the 
seeds  for  at  least  a  day  in  water,  or  until 
the  seed  covering  turns  soft,  then  plant  them 
in  the  seed  drills  ;  this  is  much  safer  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  much  better  plan. 

Mice  and  Seeds. — To  keep  mice  and 
other  pests  from  eating  the  seeds  dust 
them  with  dry  lead  paint  before  placing 
them  in  the  soil.  Some  gardeners  also 
advise  that  large  seeds  like  peas  and  beans 
should  be  steeped  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
in  paraffin  oil  and  then  dusted  with  red 
lead. 

Seeds  and  Diseases. — Seeds  often  carry 
the  spores  of  fungoid  diseases  or  the  germs 
of  bacterial  troubles,  which,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  will  attack  the  new  crop. 
A  good  preventive  is  to  steep  the  seeds  for 
a  few  hours  in  water  coloured  to  a  deep 
pink  with  potassium  permanganate ;  one 
pennyworth  of  the  crystals  will  make  50  to 
100  gals,  of  the  solution,  so  the  preventive 
remedy  is  a  cheap  one. 

INCREASING  PLANTS  BY  CUTTINGS 
It  is  found  advisable  in  horticulture  to 
raise  many  plants  from  cuttings.  A  cutting 
may  be  taken  from  a  branch  of  some  plant, 
from  a  leaf,  or  in  some  cases  from  a  root, 
all  of  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
will  produce  roots  and  so  furnish  a  new 
plant.  Seeds  may  produce  "  sports  "  or 
variations  of  the  qualities  of  the  parent 
variety  ;  but  the  cuttings,  as  a  general 
rule,  rarely  produce  a  plant  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  off  which  it  was  taken. 

Hard-wooded  Cuttings.  —  These  are 
generally  "  struck "  or  rooted  without 
leaves,  although  evergreens  and  heaths  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  on  which  the  foliage 
is  retained.  A  nice  shoot  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  plant,  severed  close  to  a 
joint,  and  the  leaves  and  buds,  if  any, 
removed  from  the  bottom  2  or  3  inches  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Sometimes  a  "  heel "  is 
kept  on  ;  in  that  case  the  whole  shoot  is 
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removed  in  sucli  a  way  that  a  small  part  of 
the  wood  of  the  main  stem  from  which  it 
springs  is  retained.  A  hole  is  now  dibbled 
in  some  fibrous  loam  or  in  the  garden  ;  sand 
is  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  this,  the  cut- 
ting inserted,  and  the  soil  made  firm.  Many 
cuttings  can  be  struck  in  this  way  in  the 
open,  e.g.  Roses,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  many  hardy  shrubs.  Cuttings  may  be 
of  various  sizes,  but  they  should  generally 
be  buried  from  3  to  6  inches  in  the  soil  ; 
always  cut  off  the  top  at  a  bud,  and  the  cut- 
ting will  branch  out  in  growth.  Half-hardy 
or  greenhouse  plants  should  be  rooted  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  all  tropical  subjects  rooted 
under  glass  over  the  pipes  in  a  hothouse. 
Equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
form  a  good  general  compost  ;  but  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  and  like  plants  root  best  in  half 
sand,  half  peat.  Never  let  the  soil  get  too 
dry,  keep  down  weeds,  and  hoe  the  surface 
occasionally.  A  Rose  will  root  freely  if 
placed  in  rain  water  containing  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal. 

Soft-wooded  or  Herbaceous  Cuttings. 
— Cuttings  generally  consist  of  a  growing 
shoot,  some  3  or  4  inches  long,  either  from 
the  stem  or  from  the  root.  These  are  cut 
just  below  a  leaf,  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves 
are  removed,  and  the  cuttings  planted 
firmly  in  a  sandy  loam  about  1  inch  to  1^ 
inches  deep.  Always  select  the  best  shoots 
for  cuttings.  Use  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  not 
to  bruise  the  tissues,  and  propagate  from 
a  plant  in  the  best  of  condition  and  free 
from  pests.  When  making  the  hole  for  a 
cutting  use  a  blunt  stick,  and  always  see 
that  the  foot  of  the  cutting  touches  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ;  it  is  advis- 
able to  place  a  little  sand  in  each  hole. 
Place  the  potted  cuttings  under  glass,  shade 
in  sunny  weather,  keep  the  air  moist,  yet 
aerated  regularly,  and  the  plants  will  soon 
root.  When  the  plant  is  well  established 
and  beginning  to  grow,  air  more  freely,  and 
if  conditions  are  suitable,  harden  it  off. 
Some  soft  plants  only  root  in  a  bottom 
heat,  hence  a  hot-bed  or  propagator  is 
necessary ;  all  soft-wooded  plants  are 
encouraged  in  their  root  development  with 


a  bottom  heat,  but  most  hard-wooded  cut- 
tings disagree  with  such  conditions.  Water 
with  care  and  regularly. 

Leaf  Cuttings. — Begonia  rex,  Gesneras, 
Gloxinias,  and  some  others  are  propagated 
from  leaf  cuttings.  Notches  are  made  along 
the  midrib  of  a  leaf  at  a  place  where  each 
large  branch-rib  joins,  on  the  under  side. 
The  leaf  is  then  pinned  down  on  a  sandy 
compost  and  kept  moist.  Roots  will  soon 
form,  and  eventually  a  number  of  tiny 
plants  will  be  obtained  from  each  leaf. 
The  leaves  of  Echeverias  and  Saintpaulias 
have  their  stems  inserted  in  a  sandy,  light 
soil,  and  in  a  warm  house  will  soon  develop 
into  plants. 

Bud  and  Stem  Cuttings.— A  stem  is 
cut  into  portions  about  2  inches  long,  in  the 
centre  of  each  being  an  eye  or  bud.  These 
pieces  are  placed  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  with 
the  bud  just  peeping  above  the  surface,  and 
if  kept  warm  and  moist  will  soon  root. 
Dracaenas,  Dieffenbachias,  and  Vines  can 
all  be  propagated  in  this  way. 

Root  Cuttings. — Portions  of  the  roots 
of  various  plants  are  cut  into  lengths  vary- 
ing from  1  inch  to  5  inches,  and  inserted  in 
moist  soil.  Seakale,  Horseradish,  Clematises, 
Passifloras,  Aralias,  Dracaenas,  and  others 
can  be  treated  this  way. 

Bulb  Cuttings. — Scales  from  bulbs  are 
buried  in  a  fibrous  compost  and  kept  moist. 
If  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  time,  then  intro- 
duced into  gentle  heat,  small  bulbs  will 
form  round  the  scales,  and  these  may  be 
grown  on  until  they  reach  the  flowering 
stage. 

Time  of  Insertion. — Cuttings  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  are  generally  inserted  in 
October  in  the  soil  of  a  sheltered  border 
having  a  northern  aspect.  Many  cuttings, 
such  as  those  from  Pansies,  Violas,  Calceo- 
larias, Carnations,  and  the  like,  are  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  rooted  in  frames, 
and  kept  to  furnish  bedding-out  material 
for  the  next  season.  Chrysanthemum  cut- 
tings are  taken  from  the  suckers  which  are 
springing  from  old  roots  at  all  times  from 
December  to  May.  They  produce  plants 
for  the  following  season. 
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THE  Value  of  Regular  Hoeing.— 
If  for  some  unthinkable  reason  it 
became  necessary  during  the  summer 
to  confine  oneself  to  one  tool  only,  we 
should  select  not  the  water-pot  but  the 
hoe.  During  the  summer  there  is  no  more 
useful  tool  than  this.  Its  regular  em- 
ployment not  only  prevents  weeds  from 
growing,  but  by  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose 
— acting  as  a  mulch — it  reduces  the  labour 
of  water-carrying  not  a  little,  and  the  benefit 
to  the  plants  is  almost  without  limit.  Firm 
soil  cracks  under  a  powerful  sun,  and  moisture 
escapes  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied,  but 
by  keeping  the  hoe  going  cracking  is  im- 
possible. Therefore  our  advice,  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  is  to  hoe  unceasingly. 

Goboea  Scandens.  —  The  green-leafed 
Coboea  and  the  handsome  variety  with 
variegated  leaves  are  very  useful  climbers 
for  draping  the  roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  Being  remarkably  quick 
growing,  they  need  frequent  attention  in  the 
regulation  of  the  growths  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  or  they  quickly  become  a 
tangled  mass.  Where  propagation  is  con- 
templated, it  is  best  effected  by  inserting 
cuttings  of  the  young  growth  in  sandy  soil, 
and  placing  them  in  a  propagating  case  until 
rooted. 

How  to  Catch  Wasps. — Wasps  are  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  fruit-grower,  and 
will  soon  ruin  a  crop  of  ripening  fruit  if 
means  are  not  taken  to  combat  them.  When 
all  the  known  nests  have  been  destroyed  they 
will  still  come  in  plenty,  so  that  the  only 
way  is  to  destroy  them  on  the  spot.  The 
following  method  will  account  for  hundreds 
in  a  day  or  two  :  Procure  some  jam  jars  with 
rims  that  enable  string  to  be  tied  round  them, 
to  secure  the  jars  to  the  branches,  or  to  nails 
in  the  wall.  The  jars  are  half  filled  with 
sweetened  beer  (diluted  with  water  if  neces- 
sary) and  secured  with  the  string.  The 
smell  of  the  mixture  will  prove  irresistible 
to  the  wasps,  and  dozens  will  be  drowned 
in  each  Jar.  It  is  advisable  to  refill  the  jars 
daily,  or  at  all  events  every  other  day. 
Probably  any  sweet  smelling  mixture  would 


be  equally  effective,  but  the  above  I  am  quite 
sure  of. 

Hardy  Fuchsias. — The  hardy  Fuchsias 
might  be  planted  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  for  a  few  large  specimens  are  a 
veritable  attraction  in  any  garden.  Although 
they  succeed  best  in  gardens  situated  in  mild 
districts,  or  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  yet  in 
more  unfavourable  places  they  can  be  relied 
on  to  shoot  strongly  from  the  base  in  spring 
if  cut  to  the  ground  by  frost.  The  two  best 
varieties  are  Ricartoni  and  gracilis,  the 
latter  especially  being  very  graceful,  while 
both  are  remarkably  free  flowering. 

Begonias  for  Hanging  Baskets. — Though 
not  yet  extensively  grown — probably  through 
not  being  known  so  widely  as  they  deserve — 
the  trailing  Begonias  are  a  distinct  change 
from  the  usual  plants  grown  in  hanging 
baskets,  and  should  be  tried  by  all  who 
possess  a  greenhouse  and  care  for  plants  in 
baskets.  They  are  started  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ordinary  tuberous  kind — these  also  are 
tuberous  rooted — and  when  good  progress 
has  been  made  they  are  transferred  to  the 
baskets,  which  are  previously  lined  with 
moss.  Watering  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  as  with  all  Begonias.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  suitable  :  Golden  Shower ;  Fleur  de 
Chrysantheme,  pink  ;  alba  fimbriata,  white  ; 
Alice  Manning,  yellow ;  and  Gladys,  dark  red. 

Chimney  Campanulas.  —  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  blue,  and  the  white  variety,  alba, 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  room 
can  possibly  be  found  in  the  borders,  while 
half-a-dozen  plants  in  pots  will  give  a  grand 
display  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  the 
summer — a  display,  incidentally,  that  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  by  the  simple 
process  of  removing  every  blossom  as  it 
fades.  Seeds  are  sown  about  midsummer, 
and  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  small  pots 
in  a  frame.  In  the  spring  they  may  be 
planted  out  or  potted  on,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Pots  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter  are 
necessary  to  flower  the  plants  well,  as  they 
root  freely,  and  attain  an  average  height 
of  5  feet.  Frequent  feeding  i 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  forming. 
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Auriculas    for   Amateurs 


THE  various  kinds  of  Auricula  now 
met  with  are  all  forms  of  the 
common  Auricula,  or  Bear's  Ear,  a 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Its  botan- 
ical name  is  Primula  Auricula.  For  con- 
siderably more  than  two  centuries  it  has 
been  grown  in  gardens.  Its  great  popu- 
larity as  a  florist's  flower  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  or  perhaps 
longer,  when  the  Auricula  was  largely  taken 
up  by  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  the  cutlers 
of  Sheffield,  and  the  workmen  of  other  large 
industrial  centres,  especially  in  the  North 
of  England.  Whether  the  latter  still  retain 
their  interest  in  the  flower  to  the  same  extent 
as  before  is  at  least  open  to  question.  Never- 
theless, lovers  of  the  Auricula  are  numerous 
throughout  the  country,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  Auricula 
shows  at  different  places. 

An  inspection  of  a  well-grown  collection 
of  Auriculas  in  flower  enables  one  fully  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  enthusiastic  cul- 
tivators, for  few  if  any  plants  show  such 


Alpine  Auricula  Claude  Halcro,  yellow  and  crimson. 

(From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibson.) 


exquisitely  marked  and  such  variously 
coloured  flowers.  The  symmetrical  shape 
of  the  blooms  and  the  regular  way  they  are 
arranged  in  the  head  or  cluster  are  also 
noteworthy  features. 

The  different  forms  are  divided  into  green- 
edged,  white-edged,  grey-edged,  and  selfs. 
Varieties  that  cannot  be  included  under 
either  of  these  heads  are  termed  fancies. 

The  Alpine  Auriculas  are  a  more  robust 
race,  and  probably  owe  a  good  deal  of  their 
distinctive  characters  to  the  influence  of 
Primula  pubescens.  They  are  not  so  much 
appreciated  for  show  purposes,  yet  the  finer 
varieties  form  delightful  pot  plants,  and 
others  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
border.  The  chief  distinctions  of  the  different 
classes  are  as  follows  : 

Show  Auriculas. — In  the  green-edged 
section  the  flower  should  be  quite  circular 
in  shape,  smooth  at  the  edge,  and  the  truss 
or  cluster  of  blossom  borne  on  a  stout  erect 
stalk.  The  outside  of  the  flower  is  green, 
the  richer  the  better ;  then  comes  what  may 
be  described 
as  the  body 
colour,  usually 
very  dark  and 
of  a  velvety 
texture.  In- 
side this  is  a 
white  sub- 
stance, termed 
the  paste,  and 
formed  of  a 
dense  mass  of 
fine  meal-like 
matter  known 
as  farina.  A 
yellow  eye  or 
centre  com- 
pletes a  charm- 
ing bloom.  In 
the  white-edged 
varieties  the 
outside  is 
covered  with 
this  farina  of 
sufficient  den- 
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sity  to  hide  the  green  por- 
tion. The  grey-edged  varieties 
occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  previous 
two,  the  farina  not  being  of 
sufficient  density  entirely  to 
hide  the  green. 

The  selfs  are  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  preceding. 
There  is  the  same  yellow 
or  yellowish  eye,  and  the 
centre  of  dense  white  paste, 
but  the  rest  of  the  flower 
consists  of  one  solid  colour, 
often  maroon,  violet,  red,  or 
yellow.  Fancies  are  flowers 
that  do  not  conform  to  any 
of  the  above  rules,  and  though 
not  much  appreciated  by  the 
strict  florists,  they  are  never- 
theless very  pretty. 

Although  the  flowers  of  the 
Auricula  constitute  its  chief 
charm,  the  foliage  itself  is 
very  handsome.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  meal  with  which 
the  leaves  are  sprinkled 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  ( 

In  some  of  the  varieties  it 
is  so  dense  that  the  foliage 
appears  to  be  covered  with  the  finest  snow. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — The  Alpine  Auriculas 
are  without  any  farina  on  leaf  or  flower, 
from  which  circumstance,  combined  with 
their  additional  vigour,  they  are  better 
adapted  for  the  outdoor  garden  than  the 
other  kinds.  The  choicer  forms  are  well 
\\orth  growing  under  glass,  where  they  will 
gain  many  admirers,  though  they  may  not 
be  so  much  appreciated  by  the  connoisseur. 

How  Auriculas  are  Grown.  —  With 
regard  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
choice  Auriculas  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  original  kind  is  a  native  of  alpine 
regions,  consequently  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  without  any  suspicion  of  stuffiness,  is 
nnxt  essential  to  their  well-being.  They  are 
usually  grown  in  frames  which  can  be  freely 
ventilated.  If  it  can  be  so  managed  the 
frame  should  face  south  during  the  dull  days 
of  the  year  and  north  in  summer.  Fre- 
quently, however,  this  is  not  practicable,  in 
wliich  case  a  south  or  west  aspect  is  best  as 
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irey-edged  show  Auricula  George  Rudd. 

{From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibson.) 

a  permanent  site  for  the  frame.  Where 
Auriculas  are  largely  grown  a  house  is 
usually  devoted  to  them,  into  which  they  are 
removed  from  the  frames  about  the  end 
of  February.  By  most  growers,  however, 
they  are  kept  altogether  in  frames,  and  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  only  when  the  flowers 
are  on  the  point  of  expansion. 

What  to  do  Each  Month.— The  treat- 
ment throughout  the  year  is  as  follows : 
During  the  three  winter  months  the  plants 
need  little  attention,  except  to  ventilate 
freely  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable,  to 
remove  any  signs  of  decay,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  as  dry  as  possible  overhead,  and  the 
soil  only  slightly  moist,  though  not  allowing 
it  to  become  dust  dry.  In  the  event  of  severe 
frosts  it  is  essential  th.it  the  frame  be  well 
protected.  By  February  signs  of  activity 
will  be  manifest,  when  a  little  more  water 
will  be  needed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  any  offsets  large  enough  for  removal 
may  be  taken  of!.  They  should  be  potted 
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in  small  well-drained  pots,  in  a  compost  made 
up  chiefly  of  good  loam,  lightened  by  an 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Any 
offsets  without  roots  must  be  kept  under  a 
handlight  until  they  are  rooted.  Those 
that  were  taken  off  towards  the  end  of  the 


A  well-grown  Alpine  Auricula. 

previous  summer  will  in  most  cases  be  ready 
to  shift  into  larger  pots. 

March  is  a  decidedly  critical  time  for  the 
Auricula,  for  the  sun  quickly  gains  power, 
and  the  plants  make  rapid  progress  after 
their  winter's  comparative  rest.  There  is 
in  spring  often  a  combination  of  cold  winds 
and  hot  sunshine,  in  which  case  as  much 
air  as  possible  should  be  given  from  the 


sheltered  side.  Aphides  or  greenfly  are 
very  liable  to  make  their  appearance  at  this 
season.  These  can  be  readily  destroyed  by 
vaporising  with  the  XL  ALL  Vaporiser ; 
indeed,  even  if  no  insects  can  be  seen 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  vaporise  before  the 
flowers  open. 

April  sees  most  of  the 
plants  in  flower,  and  proves 
the  success  or  otherwise 
of  the  treatment  they  have 
received.  At  this  season 
they  need  an  increased 
supply  of  water,  and  as 
the  flower  spikes  develop, 
if  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  blooms  to  become  over- 
crowded, the  flowers  not 
required  may  be  removed. 
The  blooms  quickly  suffer 
from  direct  sunshine, 
therefore  when  they  are 
expanded  shading  is  essen- 
tial. Nevertheless  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  otherwise  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is 
affected. 

May  is  but  little  ad- 
vanced when  most  of  the 
blossoms  are  over.  The 
old  stems  should  then  be 
cut  off,  just  below  the 
flower  heads,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  may  be 
allowed  to  die  down  gradu- 
ally. The  best  place  for 
them  then  is  in  a  frame 
facing  north,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  they  may  be  re- 
potted. This  is  best  done 
soon  after  the  flowers  are 
past.  A  suitable  compost 
consists  of  4  parts  of  fibrous  loam  (turfy 
soil)  and  1  part  each  of  leaf -mould  and 
well-decayed  manure,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand.  In  potting,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  old  and  exhausted  soil 
should  be  removed,  and  the  pots  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  plants  must 
be  clean  and  effectually  drained.  Flower 
pots  from  4  to  4£  inches  inside  measurement 
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are  a  suitable  size  for  most  Auriculas. 
After  potting  is  completed  the  lights  must  be 
kept  closed,  and  the  plants  shaded  from 
sunshine  until  the  roots  take  possession  of 
the  new  soil,  which  they  will  do  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  Subsequently  plenty  of  air 
must  be  given.  Watering  should  be  care- 
fully carried  out,  especi- 
ally until  the  plants  be- 
come well  rooted. 

June. — During  this 
month  the  work  is  prin- 
cipally of  a  routine 
character,  such  as  water- 
ing, giving  air,  etc.  The 
plants  must  have  all  the 
air  possible  ;  if  the  lights 
can  be  removed  they 
benefit  by  being  exposed 
to  warm  showers.  If 
the  plants  are  not  in  a 
frame  facing  north  they 
must  be  protected  from 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
by  shading,  but  it  should 
not  be  left  on  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  plants 
will  become  drawn  and 
weak. 

July. — The  general 
work  during  this  month 
is  much  the  same  as  for 
June.  Constant  super- 
vision is,  however,  neces- 
sary, as  sometimes  cater- 
pillars of  different  kinds 
put  in  an  appearance, 
and  soon  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

August.  —  Should    any 
of     the     offsets    require 
larger  pots,  repotting 
should      be     done     this 
month,   for,  in   common 
with   many   other  plants,    the    Auricula    is 
.ilu.iys    in   active   growth   Just    before   the 
advent  of  autumn. 

September. — The  heavy  dews  often  ex- 
perienced at  this  time  during  mild  weather 
are  very  beneficial  to  the  Auricula.  A  few 
flower  spikes  sometimes  push  up,  but  these 
should  be  removed  without  delay. 


October. — If  during  the  summer  the  plants 
have  been  sheltered  in  a  frame  facing  north 
they  should  now  be  removed  to  one  facing 
the  south,  as  they  benefit  by  the  little  sun- 
shine that  reaches  them  during  the  winter. 

November  and  December. — The  chief  work 
during  these  months  is  to  give  air,  and  see 


A  frame  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas. 


that  the  plants  are  kept  clean  and  dry.  Very 
little  water  is  needed,  but  enough  must  be 
given  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry. 
The  frame  also  needs  protection  during 
frost. 

Insect  Pests. — Few  insect  pests  trouble 
the  Auricula,  by  far  the  worst  being  the 
Auricula  aphis,  whose  scientific  name  is 
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Showing  Auricula  plant  and  offset. 

Frama  Auriculae.  These  insects  shelter  them- 
selves in  a  woolly-like  substance,  and  are 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  They  congregate 
around  the  roots,  among  the  drainage,  and 
frequently  about  the  collar  of  the  plants. 
In  this  last  named  position,  i.e.  at  the 
extreme  base  of  the  stem,  they  can  be 
destroyed  by  vaporising  with  XL  ALL 
Vaporiser,  or  by  a  drop  of  methylated  spirit 
applied  with  a  small  brush.  When  the  roots 
are  infested,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
hence,  when  repotting  a  sharp  look  out  must 
be  kept,  and  wherever  insects  are  found 
tobacco  powder  or  methylated  spirit  must 
be  applied  to  them.  The  latter  is  more  effec- 
tual, as  it  dissolves  the  woolly  substance,  and 
thus  reaches  the  aphis.  The  ordinary  green- 
fly, too,  is  apt  to  attack  the  plants,  more 
particularly  in  spring.  However,  vaporising 
will  soon  get  rid  of  them.  A  small  maggot 
sometimes  draws  the  central  leaves  together 
with  a  thread-like  substance  and  eats  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  Various 
caterpillars  are  also  troublesome,  and  need 
watching  for,  as  also  do  slugs,  which  are  fond 
of  the  young  succulent  leaves.  With  care, 
however,  these  pests  can  all  be  kept  in  check. 
Auriculas  from  Seed.— Many  of  the 
named  varieties  are  decidedly  expensive, 


hence  Auriculas  are  frequently  raised  from 
seeds.  The  cross-fertilisation  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  flower 
of  superior  class  may  reward  the  cultivator. 
No  Auricula  in  any  class  will  claim  attention 
from  the  fancier  if  it  is  what  is  termed  "  pin 
eyed,"  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  stigma 
protrudes  from  the  mouth  of  the  flower 
with  the  anthers  lower  down.  Such  a 
defect,  from  a  florist's  standpoint,  would 
condemn  even  the  finest  flower,  though  the 
outsider  might  look  upon  such  a  small 
matter  with  indifference.  A  perfect  bloom 
has  the  stigma  placed  near  the  base  of  the. 
tube,  with  the  anthers  in  the  mouth.  In 
order  to  cross-fertilise  a  flower  the  anthers 
should  be  removed  before  the  pollen  is 
scattered ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  bloom  is 
about  half  opened,  and  when  the  stigma  is 
ready  the  pollen  selected  can  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  brush.  If  fertilisation  is 
properly  effected,  the  seed  will  ripen  about 
July.  Some  cultivators  prefer  to  sow  it  at 
once,  while  others  delay  doing  so  until 
spring.  If  sown  directly  the  seed  is  ripe  it 
germinates  more  readily  as  a  rule  than  if 
kept  for  some  months.  Seeds  of  the  Auricula 
are  somewhat  erratic  in  their  germination, 


The  offset  detached  and  potted  to  form  a 
separate  plant. 
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hence  some  growers  keep  the  seed  pots  for 
a  couple  of  years  before  throwing  them 
away,  since  further  seedlings  continue  to 
appear. 

As  soon  as  the  little  plants  can  be  con- 
veniently handled  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  and  when 
sufficiently  developed  potted  singly  into 
small  pots.  Subsequent  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  for  offsets ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
plants  are  potted  as  they  require  it  until 
they  are  in  4  or  4£  inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  bloom.  If  seed  is  sown  in  July  a  satis- 
factory display  of  flowers  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  in  the  second  year.  In  crossing 
the  different  varieties  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  each  section  separate,  that  is  to 
say,  green-edged  should  be  crossed  with 
green-edged,  white-edged  with  white-edged, 
and  so  on.  If  this  is  not  followed  the 
progeny  will  be  an  exceedingly  mixed  lot 
such  as  would  be  at  once  rejected  by  the 
fancier. 

The  Best  Varieties. — A  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  in  their  respective  sections  is 
herewith  given. 

Green-edged. — Abbe  Liszt,  distinct  green 
margin  on  black  ground  ;  Abraham  Barker, 
distinct  olive  green  edge  ;  Diomed,  a  well- 
formed  flower  ;  Henry  Wilson,  very  hand- 
some truss  ;  James  Hannaford,  grass  green 
margin,  ground  colour  deep  maroon,  fine  gold 
tube ;  Love  Bird,  fine  shape,  distinct  shade 
of  green ;  Mrs.  Kenwood,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  class  ;  Prince  Charming,  grass 
green  edge,  black  ground  colour,  snow-white 
centre,  gold  eye ;  Rev.  Francis  D.  Homer, 
an  exceedingly  popular  variety  with  almost 
black  ground  ;  Rifleman,  very  conspicuous 
yellow  tube,  black  ground  colour ;  and  Shirley 
Hibberd,  conspicuous  white  paste,  which 
contrasts  markedly  with  the  very  dark 
ground  colour. 

White-edged. — Acme,  black  ground,  foliage 
very  mealy  ;  Bellona,  orange  tube,  and  clear 
white  edge  ;  Conservative,  remarkable  for 
its  distinct  and  perfect  markings  ;  Dr.  Kidd, 
a  particularly  fine  truss  and  leaves  freely 
covered  with  farina ;  Frank,  violet  ground  ; 
Heather  Bell,  like  Frank,  has  a  violet  ground 
and  mealy  foliage,  but  the  pips  are  larger; 
Miss  Prim,  of  free  growth,  with  yellow  tube, 
dense  white  paste,  and  violet  ground  ;  True 


Briton,  a  very  old  variety  with  green 
foliage  and  black  ground  colour;  and 
Wild  Swan,  very  pure  white  edge,  black 
ground. 

Grey-edged. — Colonel  Champneys,  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  has  a  light  grey  edge,  violet 
ground  ;  George  Rudd,  black  ground,  clear 
yellow  eye  ;  George  Lightbody,  raised  half 
a  century  ago,  and  still  one  of  the  very  best ; 
Marmion,  a  correctly  marked  flower  in  every 
way  ;  Olympus,  the  large  pips  of  this  variety 
are  noteworthy  ;  Perseverance,  a  well-pro- 
portioned flower ;  Richard  Headly,  a  very 
old  and  fine  variety,  somewhat  late  in  flower- 
ing, quite  a  black  ground  with  silvery  grey 
edge  ;  Sherwood,  clear  yellow  tube  and  fine 
white  paste;  and  William  Brockbank,  a 
noble  truss  of  perfectly  marked  flowers,  green 
foliage. 

Selfs. — Andrew  Miller,  maroon  margin  ; 
Daffodil,  deep  yellow ;  Dorothy  Cutts,  a 
beautiful  apricot-tinted  flower ;  Favourite, 
the  best  of  the  lovely  violet  selfs ;  Gerald, 
distinct  reddish  maroon ;  Harrison  Weir, 
unsurpassed  as  a  crimson  self ;  Heroine, 
maroon  edge,  bold  green  foliage ;  Lady 
Veitch,  quite  distinct,  old  rose  margin ; 
Lord  of  Lome,  deep  red  margin ;  May 
Day,  pale  yellow  self ;  Mikado,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  very  dark  variety  ;  Mrs.  Phillips, 
deep  maroon ;  Mrs.  Potts,  violet  margin, 
pure  white  paste,  mealy  foliage ;  Negro, 
very  dark  green  foliage ;  Peggy  Gibson, 
dark  maroon ;  Ruby,  rich  ruby  red ;  and 
Victor,  rich  maroon  crimson. 

Alpines. — Admiration,  cream  centre,  pur- 
plish-blue margin  ;  Argus,  dark  plum  colour, 
,  white  centre ;  Blue  Jay,  bright  blue,  shading 
to  a  paler  tint,  light  centre;  Brightness, 
cream  centre,  crimson  margin ;  Claude 
Halcro,  bright  yellow,  surrounded  with  bright 
crimson ;  Dazzle,  purplish-maroon  flower, 
white  centre ;  Dean  Hole,  maroon -crimson, 
gold  centre;  Duke  of  York,  rich  yellow 
centre,  rich  crimson  margin  ;  Ettrick,  deep 
claret,  yellow  eye  ;  Golden  Dustman,  centre 
golden  yellow,  margin  bright  crimson  ; 
Ilmr,  dark  plum,  shading  off  to  purple, 
white  centre ;  Janet,  crimson,  shading  to 
heliotrope,  very  distinct ;  Martin  Smith, 
deep  violet-purple ;  Miss  Berkeley,  large 
white  centre,  purplish  margin  ;  Mrs.  Douglas, 
deep  purple,  surrounding  large  white  eye; 
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Mrs.  Parton,  gold  centre,  maroon  margin  ; 
Prime  Minister,  outside  of  the  flower  golden 
bronze,  shaded  red  round  golden  centre ; 
Prince  of  Tyre,  rich  violet,  white  eye ; 
Phyllis  Douglas,  an  extremely  handsome 
white  centred  flower,  with  a  maroon-purple 
margin;  Robert  Bruce,  large  white  centre, 


outside  purple,  shading  to  a  lighter  tint  at 
the  edge ;  The  Bride,  distinct  rosy-buff, 
yellow  eye ;  Uranie,  rich  blood-red,  sur- 
rounding a  golden  centre ;  and  Ziska,  very 
deep  crimson,  lighter  and  brighter  at  the 
edge.  A  selection  from  this  list  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  collection. 


Lilium  Longiflorum.— The  long,  white, 
tubular  flowers  of  this  handsome  Lily  are 
familiar  objects  to  everyone  during  spring, 
for  large  quantities  are  grown  for  market 
purposes,  the  supply  being  at  its  height 
about  Easter.  In  fact  one  of  the  common 
names  of  the  plant  is  Easter  Lily,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  popular  for  church  and  other 
decorations  at  that  period.  It  is  also  known 
as  Bermuda  Lily,  on  account  of  large  quan- 
tities being  grown  in  Bermuda  for  ex- 
portation. Unfortunately  it  is  a  Lily  which 
cannot  be  kept  long  in  this  country,  and  as 
a  rule  it  is  grown  for  one  year  and  then  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  newly  imported  bulbs. 
If  the  bulbs  are  kept  for  a  second  year,  how- 
ever, they  usually  produce  a  few  flowers. 
Bulbs  procured  during  autumn  or  early 
winter  may  be  placed  singly  in  5-  or  6-inch 
pots,  or  3  together  in  a  7-inch  pot.  Rich, 
loamy  soil  containing  manure  should  be 
used,  and  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  should  not 
be  above  the  middle  of  the  pot.  Do  not 
cover  with  soil  at  this  period,  but  wait  until 
growth  is  active,  and  stem  roots  are  forming 
on  the  shoots,  then  fill  the  pots  with  fibrous 
loam  and  dried  cow  manure  in  about 
equal  proportions.  When  the  soil  is  well 
filled  with  roots  provide  liquid  manure 
frequently.  Greenfly  will  be  found  a  very 
troublesome  pest  if  the  greenhouse  in 
which  Lilies  are  growing  is  at  all  close. 
Fumigation  with  a  nicotine  preparation  is 
the  best  treatment. 

Cabbages  and  Club-Disease.— Many 
people  experience  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  cultivation  of  Cabbages  owing 
to  their  contracting  club-disease,  a  condition 
easily  recognised  by  the  swollen  state  of  the 


roots  and  the  wilting  of  the  leaves.  It  has, 
however,  been  indicated  by  a  leading 
mycologist  that  by  a  little  care  the  cultivator 
may  largely  avoid  this  disease,  but  he  must 
raise  his  own  young  plants.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  fungus  which  is  responsible 
for  the  disease  can  only  attack  the  plants 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life,  and 
that  the  fungus  spores  are  easily  destroyed 
by  fresh  lime,  therefore  by  forking  a  little 
unslaked  lime  into  the  seed  bed  and  sowing 
a  little  lime  amongst  the  seed  the  fungus 
may  be  destroyed  before  it  can  injure  the 
plants. 

Hollyhock  Seedlings. — Hollyhocks  from 
a  sowing  made  at  midsummer  will  in  most 
districts  have  to  be  wintered  under  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
wet  and  heavy.  In  localities  where  more 
favourable  conditions  prevail,  however,  plant 
them  in  their  permanent  positions  early  in 
the  autumn. 

Leaders  of  Young  Ornamental  Trees. 
— It  is  essential  that  the  leading  shoots  of 
young  ornamental  trees  should  be  kept  clear 
of  rivals,  and  that  side  branches  be  not 
allowed  to  outgrow  them,  for  it  depends 
largely  on  the  centre  growth  retaining  a  clear 
lead  as  to  whether  a  tree  will  grow  eventually 
into  a  handsome  specimen  or  not.  Therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any  shoots 
likely  to  interfere  with  its  development, 
and  if  any  assistance  can  be  afforded,  either 
by  helping  it  to  assume  an  upright  position, 
in  case  it  is  likely  to  be  blown  on  one  side  by 
wind,  or  by  any  other  means,  such  help 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  cutting  in  of 
side  branches  has  often  a  helpful  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  leader. 
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Annual  Larkspurs. 


Hardy  and  Half'hardy  Annuals 


BEFORE  dealing  with  the  cultivation 
of  annuals  a  few  lines  descriptive  of 
what  they  are  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Strictly  speaking  an  annual  is  a 
plant  which  grows  from  seed,  flowers,  and 
dies  within  a  year.  However,  instead  of 
keeping  the  roots  of  some  few  perennials 
during  the  winter  they  are  treated  as 
annuals,  these  including,  for  example, 
Antirrhinum  and  Scabious.  Annuals  are 
divided  into  three  sections — hardy,  half- 
hardy,  and  tender.  The  seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  may  be  sown  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  grow  and  flower  without  the  aid  of 
glass  or  artificial  heat.  Half-hardy  annuals 
require  rather  more  favourable  conditions 
than  those  generally  prevailing  out  of  doors 
during  March  or  April,  consequently,  if  they 
need  a  fairly  long  period  to  reach  the  flower- 
ing stage,  the  seeds  must  be  sown  under 


glass.  A  few  half-hardy  annuals,  however, 
are  quite  satisfactory  if  sown  outside  during 
April  and  May,  and  will  then  flower  in  about 
three  months.  Tender  annuals  must  be 
grown  entirely  under  glass  in  this  country  ; 
they  will  be  treated  of  later  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  greenhouse  flowers. 

For  providing  a  brilliant  display  in  the 
garden  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
annuals  are  unequalled.  Though  the  flower 
lover  may  go  into  a  new  house  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  find  the  garden  empty,  he  may, 
by  the  free  use  of  annuals,  have  a  delightful 
show  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four 
months,  and  at  a  trifling  outlay.  Annuals 
are  thus  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  few,  if 
any,  plants  are  easier  to  grow.  Many  kinds 
thrive  splendidly  in  town  and  suburban 
gardens,  where  they  should  be  grown  among 
perennials  in  the  mixed  flower  border.  A 
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garden  of  annuals  is  full  of  delight  from 
June  to  the  end  of  September,  and  borders  and 
beds  of  them  are  a  feature  of  many  gardens. 
The  variety  of  annuals  is  so  wide  that  there 
are  colours  to  suit  all  tastes  ;  they  vary  so  in 
growth,  from  the  tall  Sunflowers  and  Sweet 
Peas,  10  feet  high,  to  the  dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum 
and  Violet  Cress  (lonopsidium  acaule),  as  to 
provide  for  all  purposes.  And  how  useful 
many  of  them  are  for  cutting.  If  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  cut  flowers,  it  is  worth  while 
setting  apart  a  border  for  the  cultivation  of 
suitable  plants,  so  that  one  can  cut  freely 
from  such  flowers  as  Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  Miniature 
Sunflowers,  etc. 

The  best  soil  for  annuals  is  one  that  is 
fairly  light  and  well  drained,  though  with 
good  cultivation  the  soil  in  most  gardens  may 
be  made  suitable.  The  manure  from  a  spent 
hotbed,  leaf -mould  and  wood  ashes  may  be 
forked  into  the  ground  where  it  is  proposed 
to  grow  annuals.  In  preparing  the  seed- 
beds the  surface  soil  must  be  raked  level  and 
fairly  fine.  Seeds  are  sown  either  in  straight 
lines  or  shallow  drills  drawn  with  a  hoe  a 
foot  apart,  or  they  are  scattered  thinly  and 
evenly  (broadcast)  over  the  surface.  The 
latter  is  the  favoured  method  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  flower  ; 
the  former  if  the  seedlings  are  raised  on  a 
prepared  border  to  be  transferred  later  to 
the  flowering  quarters.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  thin 
sowing,  for  not  only  is  it  waste  of  seeds  to 
BOW  otherwise,  but  nothing  spoils  plants 
more  than  to  crowd  them  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth.  To  facilitate  thin  and  even 
sowing,  silver  sand  is  often  mixed  with  the 
finer  seeds.  The  depth  to  sow  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  seeds,  though  seeds  need  to  be 
sown  rather  more  deeply  out  of  doors  than 
under  glass.  A  covering  of  £  inch  to 
|  inch  of  soil  is  ample  for  most  seeds  of 
annuals,  very  small  seeds  need  less,  while 
the  larger  seeds,  such  as  Nasturtiums  and 
Sweet  Peas,  should  be  covered  with  2  inches 
of  soil. 

The  time  to  sow  most  annual  flowers  out- 
side and  under  glass  is  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  sowing  of 
hardy  annuals  in  autumn  is  dealt  with  in 
another  chapter  (see  page  108).  Verbena, 


Petunia,  and  one  or  two  other  annuals  which 
need  a  longer  season  of  growth  should  be 
sown  in  heat  during  February.  Some  half- 
hardy  annuals  that  quickly  reach  the  flower- 
ing stage  may  be  sown  outside  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  during  May,  the  beautiful 
Nemesias  for  example. 

Shallow  pans  and  boxes  are  preferable  to 
pots  for  raising  seedlings,  as  they  permit  of 
the  seeds  being  sown  more  thinly.  Shallow 
boxes  15  inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  3 
inches  deep  are  convenient  for  the  purpose 
also.  Suitable  soil  consists  of  2  parts  loam, 
1  part  leaf -mould  and  1  part  sand.  Pass 
this  through  a  half -inch  sieve  ;  the  rough 
material  remaining  in  the  sieve  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  Flower  pans  and 
pots  need  such  drainage  as  is  provided  by 
a  layer  of  crocks.  Fill  with  the  prepared 
soil  and  press  the  surface  level.  When 
sowing  very  small  seeds  the  soil  should  be 
watered  some  hours  previously.  Sift  a 
little  soil  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve  to 
cover  the  seeds,  except  for  those  that  are 
minute ;  the  least  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  is 
sufficient  covering  for  these.  Place  a  sheet 
of  paper  over  the  pots  and  boxes  to  prevent 
the  soil  drying  up  rapidly.  This  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show 
through.  Keep  the  seedlings  on  a  shelf 
within  12  inches  of  the  roof-glass,  otherwise 
they  will  become  "  drawn "  and  spindly. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  When  they  are  largo 
enough  to  handle,  transplant  the  seedlings 
to  shallow  boxes  or  a  prepared  bed  in  a 
frame.  Place  them  from  \\  inches  to  3 
inches  apart  according  to  their  vigour. 
Tobacco  Plants,  for  instance,  need  twice  as 
much  space  as  Musk.  For  the  first  few  days 
following  the  transplanting  fairly  close  con- 
ditions will  be  necessary,  then  gradually  give 
more  air  as  the  seedlings  progress,  and 
harden  off  by  exposing  them  fully  about  the 
middle  of  May,  ready  to  plant  out  in  the 
flowering  quarters. 

All  annuals  delight  in  a  fairly  open  position, 
though  a  few  will  thrive  on  north  borders 
and  in  partial  shade.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  distance  apart  to  plant  annuals. 
They  vary  so  much  in  height  and  in  manner 
of  growth.  Some  are  so  slender  in  growth 


The  Victoria  Aster  as  a  pot  plant. 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  fairly  thickly,  so 
that  the  thin  stems  of  the  plants  support 
each  other ;  the  Linarias,  the  Red  Flax, 
and  the  Virginian  Stock  are  examples.  The 
work  of  thinning  the  seedlings  should  not  be 
done  all  at  once  ;  commence  when  the  young 
plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  make  a  second 
thinning  a  fortnight  later,  and  a  third  after 
about  the  same  interval.  The  heights  given 
in  the  following  notes  are  approximately 
accurate,  but  the  plants  grow  more  freely  in 
some  soils  and  situations  than  in  others, 
while  a  dry  season  will  make  several  inches 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  taller-growing 
sorts. 

Acroclinium  (Immortelle). — A  pretty 
everlasting,  useful  in  the  border,  where  the 
plants  last  a  long  time  in  flower  ;  the  blooms 
may  be  dried  for  winter  decoration  ;  half- 
hardy  ;  height  1  foot.  Sow  under  glass  or 
on  a  warm  border  outside  during  April.  A 
sunny  position  is  necessary. 

Alyssum  maritimum  (Sweet  Alyssum). 
— A  fragrant  annual  with  pure  white  flowers, 
suitable  for  edgings  to  beds  and  borders  or  as  a 
groundwork  for  taller  plants  ;  hardy  ;  height 
9  to  12  inches.  Little  Gem,  Little  Dorrit, 
minimum,  nanum,  Thorburn's  New  Bouquet, 
and  compactum  are  names  given  to  a  charm- 
ing dwarf  variety  about  3  inches  high,  which 
is  very  popular  for  summer  bedding.  Sow 
the  seeds  under  glass  or  outside  in  March 
or  April. 

Amaranthus  (Love  -  lies  •  bleeding). — 
The  popular  name  refers  to  the  dark  red 
pendent  racemes  of  Amaranthus  caudatus, 
a  hardy  annual  growing  2  feet  high.  This 
may  be  sown  outside  in  April  or  under  glass 
in  March.  The  following  are  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  should  be  sown  under  glass : 
A.  tricolor  and  var.  splendens,  1|  feet  to 
2  feet  high,  attractive  foliage,  red,  yellow  and 
green  ;  A.  salicifolius,  2  feet  or  more  high, 
long  twisted  leaves,  highly  coloured  and  very 
ornamental ;  A.  melancholicus  ruber,  1  foot 
high,  red  foliage.  These  annuals  are  valuable 
for  summer  bedding  and  warm  borders. 

Anagalis  (Pimpernel). — A  free-flowering 
half-hardy  annual,  6  inches  high,  suitable  for 
sunny  positions.  A.  grandiflora  coccinea 
has  scarlet  flowers,  and  A.  Philipsii  blue 
flowers.  Sow  in  the  rock  garden  or  along 
the  front  of  the  border  during  April.  Sutton's 


large-flowered  blue  and  large-flowered  scarlet 
are  selected  strains  of  this  Pimpernel. 

Anchusa  capensis  (Annual  Blue 
Alkanet). — A  pleasing  blue-flowered  annual, 
growing  18  inches  high.  Sow  preferably 
under  glass. 

Arctotis. — A  pretty  South  African  half- 
hardy  annual.  Arctotis  breviscapa  grows 
6  inches  high  and  has  orange  flowers  ;  A. 
grandis  is  a  most  effective  plant  with  pearly 
white,  blue-centred  Marguerite-like  flowers; 
height  1J  feet  to  2  feet.  Sow  the  seeds  under 
glass  and  plant  out  on  a  warm  sunny  border. 

Arnebia  cornuta. — A  hardy  annual  be- 
longing to  the  Borage  family  ;  it  has  yellow 
flowers  spotted  with  dark  brown,  height 
1  foot.  Sow  in  a  frame  or  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom. 

Asperula  azurea  setosa  (Blue  Wood- 
ruff).— A  free-flowering,  pale  blue,  fragrant 
hardy  annual ;  height  1  foot ;  the  flowers  are 
in  clusters  on  slender  stems.  Valuable  for 
small  groups  in  front  of  the  border  or  as  an 
edging  to  beds  and  borders ;  useful  for 
cutting.  Sow  for  preference  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower. 

Atriplex  hortensis  rubra  (Red  Moun- 
tain Spinach). — An  attractive  hardy  annual 
with  red  foliage  ;  height  4  feet ;  useful  in 
borders  and  beds  of  coloured  foliage.  Sow 
under  glass  for  preference. 

Bartonia  aurea. — Sow  the  seeds  of  this 
lovely  yellow  hardy  annual  on  a  sunny 
border  ;  height  12  to  18  inches.  Useful  for 
town  and  suburban  gardens. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  (Swan  River 
Daisy). — This  has  pretty  star-shaped  flowers 
in  several  shades  of  colour.  Seeds  are  sold 
in  mixture,  or  separately  in  colours,  blue 
(Blue  Star),  white  (White  Star),  and  rose. 
A  half-hardy  annual,  best  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower ;  height  6  inches  to 
9  inches. 

Galandrinia  (Rock  Purslane).— This 
pretty  half-hardy  annual  should  be  sown 
during  April  in  sunny  positions  out  of  doors. 
C.  grandiflora  (chromantha),  18  inches  high, 
has  rose-coloured,  and  A.  Menziesii  (speciosa), 
9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  has  ruby -coloured 
flowers. 

Calceolaria  mexicana  (Mexican 
Slipper- wort). — A  pretty  yellow-flowered 
hardy  annual,  that  will  grow  in  sun  or  partial 
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shade.  Sow  under  glass  or  out  of  doors 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  When  once 
introduced  to  a  garden  this  Slipper-wort 
usually  comes  up  year  after  year  from  self- 
sown  seeds. 

Calendula  officinalis  (Pot  Marigold). — 
This  hardy  annual  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden.  Sow  outside  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower.  The 
several  sorts  thrive  in  the 
town  garden,  and  remain  in 
flower  for  a  long  season.  C. 
officinalis  has  single  rich 
orange  flowers  ;  Orange  King, 
bears  deep  orange  double 
blooms  (if  space  can  only  be 
found  for  one  sort  this  should 
be  the  one  grown)  ;  Lemon 
Queen  is  double  lemon- 
yellow,  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  Orange  King  ;  Meteor  has 
prettily-striped  flowers.  The 
average  height  of  the  plants 
is  12  inches. 

Gallistephus  (China 
Aster). — Nearly  everyone 
grows  the  annual  Asters  ;  they 
are  indispensable  for  the 
garden  and  for  cutting  in 
late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  numerous  and  varied 
sorts  in  cultivation  to-day 
have  been  obtained  from  the 
wild  Chinese  Aster  Calliste- 
phus  Hortensis  or  Aster  Sinen- 
sis.  The  different  sections  or 
types  vary  considerably  in 
size  and  form  of  flower  and 
in  vigour  of  growth ;  the 
dwarf  bedding  sorts  are  only 
8  inches  or  9  inches,  while 
the  mammoth  or  Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered varieties  are  30 
inches  high.  From  six  to  a 
dozen  shades  of  colour  are  represented  in 
most  of  the  sections,  including  white,  shell- 
pink,  rose-pink,  salmon-pink,  old  rose,  deep 
rose,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  silver-grey, 
mauve,  lilac,  scarlet,  crimson  and  primrose, 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  two  pleasing 
bicolors,  blue  and  white  and  rose  and  white, 
notably  in  the  Comet  and  Paeony-flowered 
classes. 


Of  the  numerous  sections  into  which  Asters 
are  divided  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  Victoria,  height  18  inches,  the 
petals  are  flat  and  regularly  overlap  each 
other,  forming  large  attractive  blooms,  valu- 
able in  the  garden  and  for  cutting,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  exhibition  ;  Comet,  height  15 


Acroclinium,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  annual  Everlasting 
Flowers. 


inches  to  18  inches,  and  Ostrich  Plume,  height 
18  inches,  both  have  large  fluffy  or  feathery 
blooms  of  surpassing  beauty  for  garden 
decoration  and  cutting.  In  contrast  to  these 
we  have  the  incurving  petals  forming  ball- 
like  blooms  of  the  Paeony-flowered,  2  feet 
high,  together  with  Truff ant's  French,  2  feet ; 
Globe,  18  inches ;  and  Jewel,  18  inches. 
There  is  also  a  dwarf  French  strain  with 
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A  bed  of  China  Asters. 


incurving  flowers,  height  1  foot.  During 
recent  years  Asters  with  single  flowers  have 
increased  rapidly  in  popular  favour  and  are 
being  more  extensively  cultivated  every 
year  ;  their  golden-yellow  centres  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  colours  of  the  petals, 
and  the  long  stems  make  the  flowers  distinctly 
valuable  for  cutting.  Giant  Single,  height 
18  inches  ;  Southcote  Beauty,  height  2  feet ; 


and  Sinensis,  15  inches,  are  notable  strains 
of  single  Asters.  The  close,  compact  habit 
of  the  dwarf  Asters  makes  them  distinctly 
valuable  for  bedding  and  borders  where  bold 
groups  of  colour  are  required  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  The  plants  grow  from  8  inches 
to  1  foot  in  height.  Useful  selections  are 
Dwarf  Victoria,  Dwarf  Bouquet,  Superb 
Bedding,  and  Dwarf  French. 


The  blue  annual  Larkspur. 
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Though  seeds  of  Asters  may  be  sown  out- 
side towards  the  end  of  March  the  resultant 
plants  as  a  rule  bloom  so  late  that  it  is  much 
better  to  treat  them  as  half-hardy  annuals 
and  sow  the  seeds  in  a  heated  greenhouse, 
on  a  hotbed,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  about  the 
middle  of  March.  When  a  few  inches  high 
Asters  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  black 
fly.  Spraying  with  in- 
secticide (tobacco  water 
will  do)  in  the  evening 
several  times  will  check 
the  fly.  Asters  delight 
in  rich  soil  and  the  posi- 
tion must  be  sunny. 
Plant  out  the  seedlings 
at  the  end  of  May  (hav- 
ing previously  trans- 
planted them  to  boxes), 
the  dwarf  bedding  sorts 
7  inches  or  8  inches 
apart,  the  tall  strains  12 
inches  to  15  inches  apart. 

Campanula  (Bell- 
flower). — Only  two  an- 
nual Bellflowers  are  in 
general  cultivation.  C. 
attica  is  a  hardy  annual, 
6  inches  high,  with 
violet-blue  flowers ;  there 
is  also  a  white  variety, 
alba.  Sow  the  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  to 
flower ;  useful  in  the 
rock  garden  and  for 
edgings.  C.  macrostyla, 
9  inches  high,  has  open 
flowers,  lilac  -  purple  in 
colour.  Sow  the  seeds 
preferably  under  glass 
and  plant  out  the  seed- 
lings in  May. 

Gentaurea  (Corn- 
flower, Sweet  Sultan). 
— C.  americana  is  a  tall  Cornflower,  about  3 
feet  high,  with  large  lilac  flowers  ;  there  is 
a  white  variety,  alba ;  sow  seeds  under  glass. 
C.  Cyanus,  the  popular  blue  Cornflower,  2 
to  3  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
annuals,  and  the  flowers  are  valuable  for 
cutting ;  seeds  are  sold  separately  or  in 
mixture,  blue,  white  and  pink.  The  variety 
Tom  Thumb  or  Victoria  Dwarf  Blue,  9  inches 


high,  makes  a  pretty  edging.  Sow  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  C.  Moschata 
(Sweet  Sultan),  1^  to  2  feet  high,  is  a  valuable 
and  fragrant  hardy  annual  for  cutting,  the 
flowers  are  white,  mauve,  purple,  or  yellow. 
Seeds  of  these  colours  are  sold  separately  or 
in  mixture.  The  Bride,  white  ;  The  Bride- 
groom, mauve ;  The  Bridesmaid,  lemon- 


The  Sweet  Sultan  (Centaurea  Moschata). 

yellow  ;  and  The  Honeymoon  .golden-yellow, 
are  selected  sorts  of  great  beauty.  Sow 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower  or  under  glass. 

Centranthus  macrosiphon  (Scarlet 
Valerian). — A  lovely  red-flowered  annual  for 
a  rather  dry  border,  1  foot  to  18  inches  high  ; 
sow  preferably  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

Chrysanthemum. — Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  highly  valued  for  cutting  as  well 
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as  for  the  bright  display  they  make  in  the 
garden.  Seeds  may  be  sown  outside  or  under 
glass.  Probably  the  most  popular  sorts  at 
the  present  time  are  the  "  Star  "  varieties. 
Morning  Star,  primrose ;  Northern  Star, 
ivory-white,  yellow  zone ;  Evening  Star, 
golden  -  yellow  ;  Eastern  Star,  primrose- 
yellow,  dark  centre.  These  grow  18  inches 
high.  Other  good  ones  are  C.  carinatum 


Collinsia  bicolor,  a  showy  hardy  annual. 

(tricolor)  var.  atrococcineum,  scarlet  and 
blood-red,  var.  Burridgeanum,  white,  crim- 
son and  yellow,  18  inches  ;  C.  coronarium, 
double  white  and  double  yellow,  3  feet  high  ; 
dwarf  double  yellow  (Golden  Queen)  ;  dwarf 
double  white  (White  Pearl),  15  inches  to 
18  inches  high  ;  C.  inodorum  (Bridal  Robe), 
a  valuable  double  white  sort  for  cutting, 
18  inches  high  ;  C.  segetum  grandiflorum 
(Corn  Marigold),  showy  yellow  flowers,  height 
2  feet. 

Glarkia. — One  of  the  most  popular  and 
easily  grown  hardy  annuals,  providing  masses 


of  brilliant  colours  in  beds  and  borders. 
They  should  be  grown  not  less  than  10 
inches  to  1  foot  apart ;  a  distance  of  18 
inches  is  not  too  much  to  allow  some  of  the 
"  elegans  "  varieties,  which  grow  2  feet  high. 
C.  pulchella  grows  1  foot  to  1 J  feet  high.  The 
double  sorts  are  valuable  for  cutting.  The 
best  forms  of  C.  elegans  are  Firefly,  vivid  rose- 
red  ;  Scarlet  Beauty ;  Purple  Prince,  ruby- 
purple  ;  Snowball  (White  Queen),  double 
white ;  Salmon  Queen,  double  salmon-rose. 
Of  varieties  of  C.  pulchella  there  are  single 
rose  and  single  white  ;  double  rose  and  double 
white  ;  marginata,  pink  edged  white  ;  or 
several  shades  may  be  had  in  mixture.  Sow 
the  seeds  outside  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower. 

Collinsia  bicolor. — One  of  the  best  hardy 
annuals  for  the  town  garden  ;  sow  the  seeds 
for  preference  where  the  plants  are  to  flower  ; 
height  12  inches  ;  colour  of  flowers,  lilac  and 
white.  Candidissima  is  a  pure  white  variety. 

Collomia  coccinea. — A  hardy  annual 
from  Chili,  1  foot  high,  with  bright  red  flowers. 
Sow  outside  or  under  glass. 

Convolvulus. — Included  in  this  family  is 
one  of  our  best  climbing  annuals,  C.  major 
(Ipomoea  purpurea).  For  clothing  any  bare 
fences,  arbours,  trellis-work  and  verandas 
its  only  serious  rival  is  the  Nasturtium.  We 
have  it  in  various  colours,  light  and  dark  blue, 
purple,  white,  rose  and  striped.  All  these 
may  be  purchased  separately  or  in  mixture. 
Sow  the  seeds  under  glass  during  March  and 
April  or  outside  early  in  May.  C.  minor,  the 
dwarf  Convolvulus,  grows  1  foot  high  and  is 
used  for  edgings  and  small  beds  ;  distinct 
colours  are  white,  light  blue,  dark  blue, 
pink,  crimson- violet  (Crimson  Beauty).  Sow 
as  advised  for  the  climbing  sorts.  All  are 
half-hardy  annuals. 

Coreopsis  (Calliopsis). — These  are  the 
best  annuals  for  cutting  ;  they  furnish  a 
prolonged  display  of  blooms  on  long  stalks. 
Sow  the  seeds  outside  where  they  are  to 
flower.  The  best  kinds  are  :  C.  tinctoria, 
yellow  and  brown,  3  feet  (there  is  a  double- 
flowered  variety  of  this)  ;  Beauty,  yellow  and 
brown  ;  Crimson  King,  9  inches  ;  Golden 
Ray,  yellow  and  brown ;  Lemon  Queen, 
lemon-yellow,  blotched  with  crimson,  3  feet 
high.  C.  Drummondii,  golden -yellow,  chest- 
nut-brown centre,  height  18  inches,  is  fine. 
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Cosmos  (Gosmea). — A  tall-growing, 
half-hardy  annual,  delightful  for  cutting  and 
border  decoration.  The  dainty  fern-like 
foliage  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 
There  are  two  strains  of  Cosmos  bipinnatus, 
an  early-flowering  form  growing  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  and  a  tall  sort,  6  feet  high, 
flowering  from  August  onwards.  As  a  long 
season  of  growth  is  necessary,  sow  the  seeds 
in  warmth  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough 
pot  off  singly  in  small 
pots.  Seeds  may  be  pur- 
chased in  mixture  or  sepa- 
rately in  three  colours, 
pink,  crimson,  and  white. 

Delphinium  Ajacis 
(Annual  Larkspur). — 
This  is  a  very  popular 
hardy  annual,  in  many 
gardens  coming  up  year 
after  year  from  self-sown 
seeds.  They  thrive  either 
in  sunny  or  half-shady 
borders.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  where  the  plants  are 
to  bloom,  as  Larkspurs 
do  not  transplant  readily  ; 
they  delight  in  a  rich  soil. 
Varieties  of  the  Stock- 
flowered  (Consolida)  strain 
branch  freely,  the  plants 
growing  2|  feet  to  3  feet 
high  ;  the  most  distinct 
colours  are  album,  white ; 
azureum,  mauve  or 
la  vender- blue  ;  caeruleum, 
dark  blue  ;  and  rosy-scar- 
let (the  last-named  is  the 
finest  of  ah1).  The  nanum 
or  Ranunculus  -  flowered 
varieties  grow  18  inches  high  and  have 
pleasing  spikes  of  double  flowers  similar 
in  colour  to  the  tall  sorts.  For  small  beds 
the  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  are  the  best ; 
these  grow  1  foot  high  and  give  compact 
spikes  of  double  flowers  in  nearly  a  dozen 
shades  of  colour,  including  white,  apple 
blossom,  delicate  pink,  rose,  carmine-pink, 
light  blue,  dark  blue,  mauve,  purple  and 
rosy-red. 

Diascia  Barberae.— A  half-hardy  annual 
28 


from  South  Africa.  It  grows  9  inches  high, 
and  bears  chamois-rose  or  coral-red  flowers. 
Sow  under  glass  or  on  border  outside  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April. 

Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca  (Namaqua- 
land  Daisy). — Though  one  of  the  newest 
annuals  this  is  already  very  popular.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  under  glass,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  sow  on  a  sunny  border  in  May 


Two  good  annuals  for  cutting — Cosmos  and  Gilia. 


where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  The  plants 
commence  to  bloom  in  from  seven  to  eight 
weeks  after  sowing,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  autumn  ;  12  inches  is  the  average 
height.  Golden-orange  perhaps  best  describes 
the  gorgeously  coloured  flowers.  By  crossing 
this  plant  and  D.  pluvinlis,  the  Cape  Marigold, 
florists  have  given  us  a  valuable  race  known 
as  aurantiaca  hybrids  ;  the  flowers  are  of 
many  pleasing  shades  of  colour,  including 
primrose,  salmon,  buff,  apricot  and  white. 
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Some  flowers  have  extra  petals  in  the  centre, 
indicating  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  double- 
flowered  strain. 

Emilia  flammea  (Tassel  Flower).— 
The  orange-scarlet,  long-stemmed  flowers 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  12  to  18  inches 
high,  are  useful  for  cutting.  Sow  under 
glass  in  March  or  outside  in  April.  Cacalia 


Love-lies-bleeding  (Amaranthus  caudatus) 
(see  page  428). 

coccinea  is  another  name  for  the  Tassel 
Flower. 

Erysimum  perofskianum. — This  is  a 
showy  hardy  annual  with  rich  orange 
flowers.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  April  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom.  It  grows  12  to  15 
inches  high. 

Eschscholtzia  (Calif ornian  Poppy). — 
Amateurs  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  this 
beautiful  hardy  annual.  Originally  we  pos- 
sessed plants  with  yellow  flowers  only,  but 
now  there  are  numerous  rich  shades  of  colour 
sold  separately,  or  seeds  may  be  had  in  mix- 
ture. Notable  and  distinct  sorts  are  Mikado, 
orange-crimson ;  Ruby  King  ;  Frilled  Pink  ; 


Rose    Queen ;    californica,    yellow ;    crocear 

orange  ;  and  crocea  alba,  white.     It  is  best 

to    sow    the    seeds    during    March    or   early 

April  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.     They 

grow  about  12  inches  high,  and  if  allowed 

to   seed    self-sown   seedlings   will    come   up 

freely.     Suitable  for  hot,  dry  positions. 

Eucharidium  Breweri,  lilac,  purple  and 

white,    9    inches    high,    and    E.    con- 

cinnum    (grandiflorum),    rosy  -  purple, 

15  inches    high,   are  two  useful  Cali- 

fornian  annuals  for  the  front   of  the 

border  and   the    rock    garden.      Sow 

out    of     doors     in     April    where    the 

plants  are  to  bloom. 

Gaillardia  (Blanket  Flower). — 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
Gaillardias  are  perennials,  though 
often  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  year 
and  treated  as  annuals.  G.  Amblyo- 
don,  2  feet  high,  with  deep  red  flowers  ; 
G.  picta,  yellow  and  red,  18  inches 
high  ;  lorenziana,  double  flowers  in 
mixture,  and  lorenziana  The  Bride, 
double  creamy  white,  18  inches  high, 
are  half-hardy  annuals.  Sow  the 
seeds  under  glass  during  March,  pre- 
ferably in  warmth,  and  plant  out  late 
in  May.  The  Blanket  Flowers  are 
delightful  for  cutting. 

Gilia. — The    Gilias    grow    about    1 

foot   high,    and    being    rather    slender 

in  habit  the  seeds  may  be  sown  rather 

more  thickly  than  most  annuals.    Sow 

in  April  preferably  where   the  plants 

are  to  flower,  in  groups  along  the  front 

of    the    borders.      G.    capitata,    pale 

mauve ;    G.    tricolor,    lavender,   white 

and  black,  or  purple  ;  G.  liniflora  (nivalis), 

fragrant  white,  yellow  throat,  are  the  chief 

sorts. 

Godetia. — Though  botanists  now  include 
this  popular  annual  with  the  Evening  Prim- 
rose family  as  Oenothera  amoena,  for  garden 
purposes  the  name  Godetia  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  No  hardy  annuals  we  grow 
produce  a  brighter  display  in  the  garden 
than  Godetias,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in 
beauty.  When  they  are  massed  in  beds  and 
borders  the  effect  is  delightful,  and  for  cutting 
the  double  sorts  are  much  prized.  For 
bedding  and  the  front  of  borders  there  is  a 
dwarf  compact  strain  9  inches  to  1  foot  high 
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Button's  distinct  new  Sunflower,  yellow  and  chestnut  red 


represented  by  Dwarf  Duchess  of  Albany, 
white  ;  Lady  Albemarle,  dwarf,  crimson  ; 
Afterglow,  scarlet-crimson  ;  and  Dwarf  Pink  ; 
Taller  in  growth  are  Double  Rose  ;  Double 


nothing  prettier  than  a  bed 
of  Spanish  or  English  Iris 
mixed  with  Gypsophila 
elegans.  Sow  the  seeds  during 
March,  April  and  May  outside, 
preferably  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower.  There  are  rose- 
and  white-flowered  sorts,  and 
a  large-flowered  white  variety 
named  grandiflora  ;  the  height 
of  the  plants  is  1  foot  to 
15  inches.  G.  muralis,  a 
dwarf  kind,  6  to  9  inches 
high,  has  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  is  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden  and  edgings. 

Grasses. —  As  a  contrast 
or  foil  to  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  a  few  groups  of  orna- 
mental grasses  are  worth  grow- 
ing. They  are  also  of  much 
value  for  arranging  with  cut 
flowers  for  table  decoration, 
and  cutting,  either  fresh  or 
dried,  for  use  in  winter.  For 
the  last-named  purpose  it  is 
worth  while  setting  apart  a 
small  plot  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. Seeds  may  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to 
flower,  or  on  a  spare  border, 
and  when  large  enough  trans- 
ferred, several  plants  together 
in  small  tufts,  with  a  trowel. 
The  end  of  March  and  early 
April  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seeds.  The  spikes  must 
be  cut  and  dried  when  in 
flower,  not  left  until  the  seeds  mature, 
otherwise  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost. 
A  selection  of  the  best  annual  grasses 
should  include  the  Cloud  or  Spear  Grass 


Crimson ;  Tall  Duchess  of  Albany,  white  ;  and      (Agrostis   nebulosa   and    A.    pulchella),    the 
The  Bride,  white  with  crimson  base.   Godetias      Quaking  Grass  (Briza  maxima  and  B.  gracilis), 


transplant  readily  ;  in  March  they  may  be 
sown  under  glass,  or  in  April  on  the  reserve 
border  or  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

Gypsophila  elegans  (Chalk  Plant).  — 
This  is  perhaps  best  known  because  of  its 
value  for  cutting  to  arrange  with  Sweet  Peas 


the  Love  Grass  (Eragrostis  elegans),  the 
Squirrel-tail  Grass  (Hordeum  jubatum), 
the  Hare's-tail  or  Turk's-head  Grass  (Lagurus 
ovatus),  Lamarckia  aurea,  and  the  Bristly 
Foxtail  Grass  (Setaria  macrochaeta). 

Helianthus  (Annual  Sunflower).— The 


and  other  flowers ;  the  elegant  slender  plants,  giant  Sunflower,  with  its  immense  head  of 
however,  are  also  valuable  as  a  groundwork  rich  yellow  florets  and  black  centre,  is  one 
for  highly  coloured  flowers.  There  can  be  of  the  most  distinct  and  remarkable  hardy 
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annuals.  The  plants  grow  from  6  to  10  feet 
high.  The  variety  with  rich  yellow  flowers 
is  a  popular  annual  in  many  cottage  gardens, 
and  at  some  shows  a  prize  is  given  for  the 
heaviest  Sunflower  head.  Primrose  Perfec- 
tion (Citrinus)  is  similar  in  growth,  but  has 
pale  yellow  or  cream-coloured  florets.  There 
are  double-flowered  sorts  of  both  these  Sun- 
flowers. There  are  also  dwarf  single  and 
double  varieties  growing  3  feet  high,  which 
are  suitable  for  small 
gardens.  All  the 
above  are  varieties  of 
the  North  American 
Sunflower,  Helianthus 
animus.  The  Minia- 
ture Annual  Sun- 
flowers are  the  pro- 
geny of  H.  debilis  or 
H.  c u  c  u  mer  if oliu  s. 
Growing  about  4  feet 
in  height,  the  freely 
branched  plants  pro- 
duce quantities  of 
flowers  for  cutting. 
Distinct  named  sorts 
are  Stella,  rich  yellow, 
dark  centre ;  Primrose 
Stella  (Diadem),  pale 
lemon-yellow ;  Orion, 
yellow,  prettily 
twisted  florets ;  Dwarf 
Miniature  (Tom 
Thumb),  compact 
bushes  about  1  foot 
high  producing  plenty 
of  yellow  flowers. 
One  of  the  best 
novelties  among  an- 
nuals introduced  dur- 
ing recent  years  is 
Sutton's  New  Red 
S  u  n  fl  o  w  e  r,  obtained 
by  crossing  H.  annuus 
and  the  red-banded 
form  of  H.  lenticularis. 
Growing  about  6  feet 
high,  the  plants 
branch  freely,  pro- 
ducing what  may  be 
called  tricolor 
flowers,  the  black  cen- 
tre being  surrounded 


with  a  broad  band  of  chestnut-red  and 
edged  with  rich  yellow.  This  has  been 
aptly  described  as  the  Gaillardia-flowered 
Sunflower.  The  Annual  Sunflowers  are 
excellent  plants  for  beds  and  borders,  the 
taller  sorts  being  admirably  adapted  for 
shrubbery  borders.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
under  glass  or  outside  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  March  or  early  April.  They 
will  be  found  to  thrive  in  most  soils, 


One  of  the  most  popular  annuals — Godetia. 
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though  the  giant  sorts  like  heavily  manured 
ground. 

Helichrysum  (Everlasting  Flower).— 

These  popular  Everlasting  Flowers  have  been 
obtained  from  Helianthemum  bracteatum, 
an  Australian  plant  of  much  beauty.  The 
double-flowered  sorts  grown  in  gardens  are 
usually  classed  as  H.  monstrosum.  The 
plants  grow  from  30  inches  to  3  feet  high. 
Seeds  of  the  following  colours  are  sold  separ- 
ately or  in  mixture,  crimson,  scarlet,  gold, 
orange,  lemon,  pink,  rose  and  white.  Golden 
Globe  (Goldenball),  Silver  Globe  (Silverball), 
and  Fireball  are  three  of  the  best  named 
sorts.  Though  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on 
a  warm  border  outside  the  first  week  in 
April,  it  is  much  better  to  raise  the  young 
plants  under  glass  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  during  the  last  days  of  March. 
The  richly  coloured  flowers  are  valuable  for 
drying,  to  use  for  vase  decoration  and 
bouquets  in  winter.  The  flowers  should  be 
cut  on  a  hot,  dry  day,  when  not  too  fully 
expanded,  and  hung  up  heads  downwards  in 
a  dry  airy  shed.  The  Helichrysum  delights 
in  rich,  rather  light  soil,  and  is  excellent 
for  beds  and  groups  in  the  mixed  border, 
where  the  flowers  last  in  beauty  from  July 
to  September. 

Helipterum  (Immortelle). — A  choice 
half-hardy  annual,  allied  to  Acroclinium. 
The  best  known  are  H.  corymbiflorum,  which 
has  pink  and  white  starry  flowers,  and  H. 
humboldtianum  (Sandfordii),  with  yellow 
flowers  in  clusters,  both  plants  grow  1  foot 
to  15  inches  high.  Sow  under  glass  in  March 
or  on  a  warm,  sunny  border  outside  during 
April.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained  and 
rather  light.  When  the  seedlings  are  a  few 
inches  high,  twiggy  sticks  should  be  placed 
among  the  plants,  they  will  serve  as  a  useful 
support  later. 

Iberis  (Candytuft). — Everyone  ought  to 
grow  the  beautiful  annual  Candytufts.  In 
addition  to  white  the  following  colours, 
carmine,  pink,  rose,  lilac,  crimson,  and  purple, 
can  be  obtained  separately  or  in  mixture. 
There  are  two  distinct  strains,  known  re- 
spectively as  Iberis  coronaria  (the  Spiral 
Candytufts)  and  I.  umbellata,  having  flat 
heads  of  flowers.  The  best  forms  of  the 
Spiral  Candytufts  are  Hyacinthiflora,  White 
Spiral  and  Snow  Queen.  These  grow  1  foot 


to  1J  feet  high.  Little  Prince  is  a  dwarf, 
compact  sort  growing  6  inches  high,  and  is 
valuable  for  edging,  lasting  in  flower  for  a 
long  period.  All  have  snow-white  flowers. 
It  is  in  the  varieties  of  the  common  Candy- 
tuft (Iberis  umbellata)  that  we  get  such  a 
pleasing  variety  of  colours.  A  selection  of 
the  best  are  Atropurpurea,  dark  crimson  ; 
Rose  Cardinal,  rosy -carmine ;  Lilac  and 
White  Rocket.  These  grow  1  foot  high. 
Hybrida  nana  is  a  pleasing  dwarf  strain  of 
various  colours,  the  plants  growing  9  inches 
high.  These  also  may  be  purchased  in 
separate  colours  if  desired,  one  variety  with 
small  white  flowers  being  noteworthy  for  its 
fragrance. 

The  annual  Candytufts  are  indispensable 
where  masses  of  colour  are  required  as  an 
edging.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  towards  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April  outside  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower  or  on  a  prepared 
border,  transplanting  them  late  in  May. 
Candytufts  must  have  ample  space  to  grow, 
6  inches  apart  for  the  tall  sorts  and  4  inches 
for  the  dwarf  varieties  is  a  good  average 
distance.  The  flowers  are  delightful  for  cut- 
ting, and  last  well  in  water,  especially  the 
white  Spiral  sorts. 

lonopsidium  acaule  (Violet  Cress). — 
A  charming  miniature  hardy  annual  growing 
only  2  inches  high.  The  pale  mauve  flowers 
are  very  pleasing.  It  may  be  sown  in  the 
rock  garden  to  form  a  carpet  for  taller-grow- 
ing plants  or  as  an  edging.  Self-sown  seed- 
lings come  up  freely  in  genial  surroundings. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  April  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower. 

Kaulfussia  (Charieis)  amelloides. — A 
useful  dwarf  hardy  annual  growing  6  inches 
high.  There  are  two  sorts,  atroviolacea, 
purple ;  and  kermesina,  red  or  crimson. 
They  are  best  sown  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  early  April  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

Kochia  trichophylla  (Summer 
Cypress). — This  half-hardy  annual  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  light  green  foliage, 
which  in  autumn  turns  to  a  rich  crimson 
brown.  The  plants  grow  2  to  2^  feet  high, 
and  are  well  named  the  Summer  Cypress, 
their  habit  being  very  suggestive  of  a  Cypress 
tree.  The  flowers  are  insignificant,  the  grace- 
ful foliage  constitutes  their  sole  attraction. 
Sow  the  seed  under  glass  preferably  in  a 


The  Californian  Poppy  (Eschscholtzia). 
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heated   greenhouse   during   March    or  early 


Lavatera    (Mallow).—  These    are    very 
showy  annuals  for  beds  and  borders,  growing 


Photo:  Sutton  Cr  Sons.  ^ofyr^nt. 

Summer  Cypress  (Kochia  trichophylla). 

about  3  feet  high.  Cut  with  long  stems, 
Mallows  should  be  much  more  used  for 
indoor  decoration,  being  admirably  adapted 
for  large  vases.  The  seedlings  may  be  raised 
under  glass,  but  as  they  do  not  transplant 
very  readily  it  is  preferable  to  sow  the  seeds 
thinly  in  the  open  border  or  beds  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  The  last  week  in  March 
and  the  first  week  in  April  is  a  good  time. 
Mallows  delight  in  rich  deep  soil ;  the  plants 
must  not  be  crowded ;  in  good  ground 
18  inches  apart  is  not  too  much  space  to 
give  them.  The  common  Mallow  is  Lavatera 
trimestris,  with  rosy-purple  flowers,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  rosea  splendens,  a 
beautiful  sort  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  the 
former  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown.  A 
counterpart  of  this  with  white  flowers  is 
named  alba  splendens  ;  Loveliness  has  rosy- 
red  flowers. 

Layia  elegans. — This  is  a  pretty  Cali- 
fornian  annual  with  large  yellow  blooms 
prettily  edged  with  white  ;  it  grows  1  foot 
high.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  L. 
elegans  var.  alba.  The  seeds  are  best  sown 


towards  the  end  of  March  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower,  in  groups  along  the  front  of 
the  mixed  flower  border  or  shrubbery. 

Leptosiphon.  —  Botanically  this  is  in- 
cluded under  Gilia,  but  for  garden  purposes 
it  is  distinct.  Growing  only  a  few  inches 
high,  the  Leptosiphons  are  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  or  as  an  edging  for  beds  and 
borders.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  April 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  L.  andro- 
saceus,  lilac  -  purple,  var.  albus,  white  ; 
roseus,  bright  rose  ;  aureus,  orange-yellow  ; 
and  hybridus,  a  mixed  strain  containing  a 
pleasing  variety  of  colours,  are  all  free- 
flowering  and  useful  sorts  to  grow. 

Leptosyne  Stillmani.  —  This  is  a  very 
pretty  annual  with  golden-yellow  flowers 


Photo  :  Sutton  &•  Sons.  Copyright. 

White  Toadflax  (Linaria). 


those     of     Coreopsis.      It 
inches   high,   and   may   be 
had  in  flower  in  six  or  seven  weeks  from  the 
date  of  sowing.     The  flowers  are  bright  and 


somewhat     like 
grows    about  18 
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pleasing  for  beds  and  groups  in  the  borders 
and  are  also  valuable  for  cutting.  Few 
annuals  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  more 
freely.  Sow  the  seeds  outside  in  April 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom. 

Limnanthes  Douglasii.— One  of  the 
hardy  annuals  one  associates  with  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  ;  it  is  equally  at,  home  in 
the  town  border  and  the 
country  cottage  plot.  It 
grows  6  inches  high,  and 
the  fragrant  yellow  and  white 
flowers  are  much  sought 
after  by  bees.  Sow  seeds 
late  in  March  or  early  in 
April  out  of  doors.  Limnan- 
thes Douglasii  makes  a  very 
pretty  edging,  and  is  also 
pretty  in  small  patches  along 
the  front  of  the  mixed  flower 
border. 

Linaria  (Toadflax).— The 
annual  Toadflaxes  are  showy, 
slender-growing  plants,  giving 
a  touch  of  daintiness  to  the 
front  of  the  flower  borders, 
where  they  should  be  grown 
in  clumps.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
April,  preferably  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  Seeds 
are  sold  in  separate  colours 
and  in  mixture.  Linaria 
maroccana  Excelsior  (special 
mixture),  1  foot  high,  con- 
tains numerous  rich  colours. 
L.  reticulata  aureocarminea 
(crimson  and  gold),  9  inches 
high,  is  very  effective  in  a 
mass,  so  also  is  White  Pearl 
or  Snow  White,  12  inches 
high,  the  small  pure  white 
flowers  suggest  miniature 
Snapdragons  ;  there  are  also  pink,  man  vi- 
and yellow-flowered  sorts.  I,,  bipartite. 
lilac-purple  and  yellow,  vars.  alba  and 
splendida,  deep  purple,  all  12  inches  high, 
are  other  showy  soils. 

Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  (Scarlet 
Flax). — One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
hardy  annuals.  The  rich  red  flowers  on 
slender  stems  find  hosts  of  admirers.  This 
is  one  of  the  annuals  that  benefit  by  being 
sown  rather  thickly  ;  it  grows  from  12  to 


18  inches  high.     Sow  the  seeds  preferably 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

Lobelia  ramosa. — A  delightful  blue- 
flowered  half-hardy  annual  suitable  for 
beds,  and  particularly  useful  for  window 
boxes  or  hanging  baskets  for  verandas  and 
porches.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  heated  green- 
house during  February  or  March.  The 


The  Rose  Mallow  (Lavatera  rosea). 

plants  should  be  set  fairly  close  together, 
about  thirty  being  none  too  many  for  a 
hanging  basket  of  moderate  >!/.<>.  The 
average  height  is  1  foot.  To  make  the 
plants  bushy  it  is  worth  while  taking  out 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  when  3  inches 
or  so  high.  In  addition  to  the  popular  sort 
with  large  blue  flowers  there  are  varieties  with 
white,  pale  blue  and  rose-coloured  blooms, 

Lupinus    (Lupine). — These    plants    are 
happy  in  the  soil  of  most  garden  beds  and 
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borders.  Growers  have  a  wide  choice  of 
sorts  ranging  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  high. 
Sow  the  seeds  under  glass  or  in  the  border 
outside.  One  of  the  best  sorts  in  L.  sub- 
carnosus,  with  deep  blue  flowers.  Then  we 
have  the  nanus  or  dwarf  Lupines,  growing  1 
foot  high,  seeds  of  which  are  sold  in  separate 
colours,  delicate  pink,  blue  and  white, 
carmine  and  white,  and  yellow,  the  last- 
named  being  fragrant.  L.  Menziesii,  a 
yellow-flowered  kind,  grows  18  inches  high. 
I).  Hartwegii,  blue  and  white,  Hartwegii 
alba,  white,  Hartwegii  azure  blue,  all  grow 
about  2  feet  high.  Taller  than  these,  aver- 
aging 3  to  4  feet  high,  are  L.  mutabilis,  blue 
and  white,  cream  and  white,  and  rose  (rosea 
splendens).  For  beds  and  groups  in  the 
border  few  if  any  annuals  surpass  Lupines. 


It  is  effective  along  the  front  of  borders  or  as 
an  edging.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  in  late  March  or  April  where  the  plants 


Photo  :  Sutton  &•  Sons.  Copyright. 

The  charming  Lobelia  ramosa  (tenuior). 

Malcolmia  maritima  (Virginian  Stock). 

—This  is  one  of  the  first  hardy  annuals  to 
flower.     It  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  high. 


Sutton  &•  Sons.  Copyright. 

Fig  Marigold  (Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor). 

are  to  flower.  Seeds  are  sold  in  mixture, 
and  in  four  separate  colours,  red,  crimson 
(Crimson  King),  white  and  yellow.  They 
may  be  sown  rather  thickly. 

Malope  grandiflora. — This  hardy  annual 
has  long  been  a  favourite  in  borders  of  old- 
fashioned  plants  ;  it  grows  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  and  is  very  beautiful  when  clothed 
with  its  large  crimson -purple,  pink,  or  white 
flowers.  Seeds  of  these  colours  are  sold 
separately  or  in  mixture.  The  seeds  may  be 
raised  under  glass,  but  it  is  better  to  sow 
outside  in  April  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom.  The  Malope  is  particularly  effective 
when  grouped  in  the  shrubbery  border. 

Matthiola  tristis  (bicornis)  (Night- 
scented  Stock). — The  fragrance  of  this 
delightful  annual  is  very  marked  in  the 
evening  ;  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
Sow  the  seeds  towards  the  end  of  March  or 
during  April  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
It  grows  1  foot  high,  and  has  pretty  lilac 
flowers. 

Mesembryanthemum  tricolor  (Fig 
Marigold). — This  dwarf  half-hardy  annual 
needs  a  hot,  sunny  position  and  light,  sandy 
soil.  It  grows  only  3  or  4  inches  high.  Sow 
out  of  doors  during  April.  The  crimson 
and  white  flowers  are  very  showy  along  the 
front  of  a  sunny  south  border  or  on  a  sunny 
slope  in  the  rock  garden. 

Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata). — This  is 
quite  an  indispensable  flower,  its  deliciously 
fragrant  blooms  are  invaluable  in  the  gar- 
den, for  vases  in  the  house,  or  for  bouquets 
in  association  with  richly  coloured  flowers. 
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Mignonette  is  a  plant  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  too  many.  Sow  in  beds 
and  borders  near  the  house,  so  that  the 
powerful  fragrance  may  enter  the  open 
windows,  or  as  a  groundwork  for  beds  of 
standard  Roses,  among  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
and  other  plants.  The  seeds  must  be  sown 
during  March,  April  and  May  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  During  recent  years  the 
varieties  of  Mignonette  have  been  wonderfully 
improved,  and  we  can  now  purchase  seeds 
of  several  distinct  colours.  The  Giant  strain 
is  sold  in  three  distinct  shades,  white,  red 
and  yellow.  Pearl,  creamy-white ;  Machet, 
red  ;  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow,  are  all 
attractive  and  distinct  sorts.  The  popular 
strain  to  grow  in  quantity  is  known  as  the 
large-flowered  sweet-scented,  seeds  of  this 
being  sold  by  the  ounce  or  pound.  The 
plants  are  of  spreading  habit,  and  grow  from 
12  to  18  inches  high.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  sow  seeds  of  Mignonette  too  thickly  ;  each 
plant  should  finally  be  at  least  12  inches 
from  its  neighbour. 

Nemesia  strumosa. — All  who  propose 
growing  this  really  lovely  annual  should 
secure  a  good  strain  of  seed.  The  large- 
flowered  strain  is  sold  in  six  distinct  colours, 
pale  yellow,  white,  orange,  rose-pink,  crimson, 
and  scarlet,  also  in  mixture.  The  small- 
flowered  strain  contains  numerous  and  varied 
shades  of  colour  from  white,  through  lemon, 
yellow  and  orange,  to  the  deepest  crimson, 
also  lilac,  mauve  and  purple.  Four  of  the 
best  small-flowered  varieties  bear  distinctive 
names  descriptive  of  their  colour ;  these  are 
White  Gem,  Blue  Gem,  Orange  Prince,  and 
Fire  King  ;  they  are  compact  and  floriferous, 
and  the  leaves  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by 
the  richly  coloured  flowers.  The  Xemesius 
are  among  the  best  half-hardy  annuals  for 
planting  small  beds  on  a  lawn.  The  re- 
spective sorts  come  very  true  to  colour. 
Those  who  cannot  devote  beds  to  this  annual 
should  plant  a  few  groups  along  the  front 
of  the  flower  borders.  Xemesias  grow  from 
9  to  12  inches  high.  Sow  the  seeds  under 
glass  during  April  or  outside  in  May,  either 
where  they  are  to  flower  or  on  a  border  from 
which  the  young  plants  can  be  transplanted 
later.  Nemesias  delight  in  a  light,  rich  soil 
and  a  sunny  position. 

Nemophila. — This   is  one  of  the  easiest 


of  the  dwarf  hard}'  annuals  to  cultivate 
successfully,  thriving  well  in  small  town  and 
suburban  gardens.  It  is  grown  for  ribbon 
borders,  edgings  to  beds,  and  in  large 
patches  in  the  mixed  border.  The  Nemo- 
phila succeeds  in  almost  all  soils.  For 
preference  sow  the  seeds  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of  April  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  The  best  known 
Nemophila  is  the  beautiful  blue  insignis, 
which  grows  6  inches  high,  the  variety 


Nemesia,  a  beautiful  flower  of  orange,  blue 
and  other  colours. 


alba  has  white  flowers,  and  grandiflora  is 
bright  blue.  N.  atomaria  has  white  flowers 
freely  marked  with  small  dark  sj>ots,  the 
variety  atroeaerulea  is  blue  with  a  white 
eye;  both  grow  4  inches  high,  and  are  valu- 
able alike  for  edgings  and  the  rock  garden. 
N.  maculata  grandiflora  is  rather  taller  in 
growth  than  the  last  named  with  pretty 
white  flowers  dotted  with  purple. 

Nicotiana  (Tobacco  Plant).— Most  lovers 
of  the  garden  make  a  point  of  growing  the 
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delightfully  fragrant  Tobacco  Plant,  Nicotiana 
alata  (affinis).  It  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
and  blooms  freely  throughout  a  long  season. 
The  introduction  of  coloured  sorts  should 
ensure  an  even  greater  popularity  for 
Nicotianas.  Almost  all  shades  of  pink,  rose, 
purple,  red,  scarlet,  as  well  as  white,  are  to 
be  obtained  from  a  mixed  packet  of  seeds 
of  N.  affinis  or  N.  Sanderae.  The  rich  red  or 
scarlet  variety,  seeds  of  which  are  sold  in 
separate  packets,  is  the  colour  favoured  by 
most  growers.  N.  Sanderae  grows  4  to  5  feet, 
and  has  rose-coloured  blooms.  N.  sylvestris 
is  more  stately  and  bold  in  growth  than  those 


White  and  coloured  Tobacco  (Nicotiana). 


named  previously,  6  feet  in  height ;  the  long 
pure  white  tubular  flowers  are  very  freely 
produced.  All  the  Nicotianas  are  effective 
for  lawn  beds,  groups  in  the  flower  border, 
and  masses  in  the  shrubbery  border.  They 
thrive  in  most  soils,  in  sunny  positions  of 
partial  shade.  As  the  plants  need  a  fairly 
long  season  of  growth,  seeds  of  Nicotiana 
should  be  sown  under  glass  during  March, 
preferably  in  a  heated  greenhouse,  planting 
the  seedlings  outside,  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  during  the  month  of  May. 

Nigella  (Love-in-a-Mist). — The  flowers 
of  Nigella,  prettily  set,  as  they  are,  in  the 
elegant  foliage,  have  been 
fittingly  named  Love-iri-a- 
Mist  or  Jack-in-the-Green. 
There  are  several  kinds ; 
formerly  N.  damascena 
was  the  most  popular,  but 
the  newer  variety,  Miss 
Jekyll,  with  Cornflower 
blue  blossoms,  is  now  chief 
favourite  ;  a  white  variety, 
alba,  is  obtainable ;  all 
these  grow  12  to  18  inches 
high.  There  is  also  a 
dwarf  variety  with  blue 
flowers  known  as  Double- 
flowered  Dwarf,  9  inches 
high,  suitable  for  edging. 
A  second  kind,  Nigella 
hispanica,  has  purple-blue 
flowers,  it  is  12  inches 
high,  and  even  after  the 
flowers  fade  the  seed- 
vessels  are  attractive. 
Nigellas  are  valuable  alike 
in  the  border  and  for  cut- 
ting. Seed  must  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to 
flower;  they  are  as  diffi- 
cult to  transplant  as  Pop- 
pies. To  provide  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  make  three 
sowings  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of 
April. 

Nycterinia. — A  fragrant 
half-hardy  annual  of  which 
two  sorts  are  grown  in 
gardens,  N.  Capensis,  white,. 
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The  fragrant  Nycterinia. 


1  foot  high,  and  X.  selagin- 
oides,  tinted  blue  and  white, 
6  inches  high.  Sow  the  seeds 
during  April  along  the  front 
of  a  sunny  border  or  in  the 
rock  garden.  Like  the  Night- 
scented  Stock,  the  Nycterinias 
are  most  fragrant  in  the 
evening. 

Oenothera  (Annual 
Evening  Primrose). — Most 
of  the  Oenotheras  are  peren- 
nials or  biennials  ;  there  are, 
however,  two  very  beautiful 
annuals,  each  about  1  foot 
high,  and  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  or  border.  O. 
bistorta  Veitchii  (veitchiaua) 
has  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson,  and  O.  Drum- 
mondii  nana  is  soft  clear  yel- 
low. Sow  during  April  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower. 

Omphalodes  linifolia 
(Venus'  Navelwort). — An 
attractive  hardy  annual  grow- 
ing 1  foot  high,  and  having 
grey -green  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  It  belongs  to  the 
Borage  family  and  will  grow 
in  most  soils.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  the  border  or  rock  garden 
during  April  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower 


Papaver  (Poppy). — The  Annual 
Poppies  are  the  easiest  of  all  hardy 
annuals  to  grow.  If  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  seeds 
ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground,  seedling 
Poppies  will  come  up  in  late  autumn 
as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  For 
gorgeous  and  dainty  colouring  the 
Poppy  is  unrivalled,  its  chief  fault 
is  that  the  flowers  are  so  fleeting, 
though  in  most  instances  there  is  a 
fair  succession.  Seeds  of  Poppies 
should  always  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  If  sown  broad- 
cast on  any  vacant  ground  bold 
groups  of  Poppies  are  most  effective 
when  in  flower.  Late  March  and 
during  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seeds.  One  of  the  best  known 


Love-in-a-Mist  (Nigella  Miss  Jekyll). 
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strains  is  the  Shirley  Poppy  in  many  deli- 
cate and  pleasing  colours.  This  is  the  best 
annual  Poppy  for  cutting.  The  plants  grow 
about  2  feet  high.  The  scarlet  and 
black  flowers  of  Papaver  commutatum 
(umbrosum)  make  quite  a  gorgeous  display. 
The  Opium  Poppy  (P.  somniferum)  is  the 
parent  of  most  of  the  fine  double  Poppies, 
for  example  the  Giant  Double  and  Double 


Photo  :  Sutton  £r  S: 


Godetia  (Oenothera)  Afterglow. 


Paeony-flowered  varieties.  Others  are  White 
Swan,  double  white,  2  feet ;  the  Mikado, 
double  white,  fringed  with  rose,  2  feet ; 
Cardinal  (Scarlet  King),  brilliant  double 
scarlet,  2  feet ;  Double  Carnation-flowered, 
prettily  fringed  blooms,  2£  feet  high.  The 
Tulip  Poppy  (P.  glaucum),  scarlet,  1J  feet, 
and  the  Peacock  Poppy  (P.  pavoninum), 
scarlet  and  black,  1£  feet,  are  two  other 
brilliant  annual  Poppies.  Those  who  here- 
tofore have  not  grown  annual  Poppies  to  any 


extent  because  they  leave  gaps  in  the  borders 
when  the  flowers  fade  should  grow  seedling 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  seedling  Border 
Chrysanthemums,  to  be  planted  out  when  the 
Poppy  plants  are  pulled  up. 

Perilla     Nankinensis.  —  A     half-hardy 
annual  with  mulberry-red  foliage  which  is 
most  effective  for  bedding.     The  plants  grow 
1£  to  3  feet  high.    There  is  a  variety  lacini- 
ata,  with  finely  cut  purple 
leaves,  and    a  dwarf    sort, 
Dwarf    Curled,    growing    I 
foot  high.      Sow  the  seeds 
in    a     heated    greenhouse 
during    March    and    plant 
outside     late     in   May    or 
early  in  June   in  a  warm, 
sunny  position. 

Petunia. — The  parents 
of  the  garden  Petunia  are 
perennials,  but  the  sorts 
so  popular  for  summer 
bedding  are  invariably 
treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  they 
are  grown  in  gardens  for 
bedding  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  in  the 
catalogue  of  one  seed  firm 
no  less  than  thirty  -  five 
sorts  of  Petunias  are 
offered  in  separate  packets. 
There  are  single  and  double- 
flowered  sorts,  fringed  and 
plain  -  edged  flowers,  and 
a  strain  with  striped 
blooms.  In  addition  to 
these  kinds  being  sold  in 
mixed  colours,  seeds  of 
numerous  colours  are  cata- 
logued separately.  They 
include  white,  pink,  rose,  violet,  purple,  pink 
and  white,  scarlet  and  white,  etc.  Petunias 
vary  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height ;  there 
is  also  a  dwarf  strain,  compact  in  habit,  7 
to  9  inches  high,  suitable  for  edging.  Sow 
Petunia  seeds  in  a  heated  greenhouse  or  on 
a  hotbed  during  February  and  March. 
When  large  enough  prick  off  the  seedlings 
into  shallow  boxes,  and  later  pot  off  singly  in 
small  pots  preparatory  to  planting  out  ia 
beds,  borders,  and  window-boxes. 
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Phacelia. — The  flowers  of  Phacelia  re- 
semble those  of  Nemophila  :  it  is  a  showy 
annual.  The  best  known  is  P.  campanularia, 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  Growing  9  inches 
high,  it  is  one  of  the  first  hardy  annuals  to 
flower  if  sown  outside  during  March.  P. 
congesta  grows  1  foot  high,  having  attractive 
mauve  blooms ;  P.  tanacetifolia,  a  blue- 
flowered  sort,  is  about 
18  inches  high  ;  P. 
Whitlavia  (sometimes 
grown  as  Whitlavia 
grandiflora)  has 
violet  bell-shaped 
flowers,  1  foot  high, 
and  there  is  a  white 
variety,  alba.  P. 
( W  h  i  1 1  a  v  i  a)  gloxi- 
nioides,  with  blue 
and  white  tubular 
flowers,  is  very  pleas- 
ing. Sow  the  seeds 
along  the  front  of 
borders  and  beds 
during  March  and 
April,  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom. 

Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. — As  a  bed- 
ding plant  and  for  the 
front  of  borders  this 
is  one  of  the  best 
half-hardy  annuals. 
The  plants  vary  from 
6  to  18  inches  high, 
according  to  the 
variety,  there  being 
large-flowered  sorts, 
15  to  18  inches  high, 
for  bedding,  and  a 
dwarf  compact  strain, 
6  to  8  inches  high, 
suitable  for  edging 

and  ribbon  borders.  The  chief  colours 
obtainable  are  white,  delicate  pink,  scarlet, 
rose,  crimson,  yellow;  violet,  and  salmon- 
pink.  A  very  pretty  Phlox  with  fringed 
flowers  in  various  colours  is  named  P. 
cuspidata,  or  the  Star  Phlox.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  under  glass  in  March  or  outside 
on  a  sheltered  border  early  in  April.  The 
soil  should  be  fairly  rich  and  the  position 
sunny. 


Polygonum  (Knotweed). — Two  annual 
Knotweeds  are  grown  in  gardens,  P.  capi- 
tatum,  a  charming  dwarf  plant  only  3  or  4 
inches  high,  with  pink  flower-heads,  suitable 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  P.  orientale  (Persi- 
caria),  growing  3  feet  high,  useful  for  grouping 
in  the  flower  border.  The  flowers,  borne  in 
drooping  racemes,  are  rosy-crimson.  There 


Shirley  Poppies. 

is  also  a  white  variety,  alba.  Selected  forms 
of  these  two  plants  have  been  appropriately 
named  Ruby  Gem  and  White  Gem.  Sow  the 
seeds  of  the  tall  Knot  weed  under  glass  during 
March  or  outside  in  April  where  the  plants 
an-  to  tlouer.  Seeds  of  P.  capitatum  should 
be  sown  during  April  in  the  rock  garden  or 
as  an  edging  to  a  border. 

Portulaca     grandiflora     (Purslane).— 
This    half -hardy    annual    makes    a    glorious 
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display  of  colour  on  a  hot,  sunny  border. 
It  is  no  use  growing  the  plants  elsewhere, 
as  the  flowers  only  open  in  the  sun.  Though 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  under  glass,  the  seed- 
lings being  planted  out  later,  it  is  much  better 
to  sow  late  in  April  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower.  Portulacas  may  be  used  as  an 
edging  to  a  sunny  south  border,  as  a  ground- 
work to  a  bedding  scheme,  and  in  the  rock 
garden.  There  are  varieties  with  single  and 
double  flowers.  Though  groups  of  mixed 
colours  are  effective  in  the  rock  garden,  the 
Purslanes  are  even  more  pleasing  when 
grown  in  distinct  colours,  of  which  seeds  of 
at  least  six  are  sold  separately  :  alba,  aurea, 
rosea  splendens,  crimson-purple,  Thellusoni 
(orange-scarlet),  and  Thorburnii  (yellow). 

Salpiglossis. — This  attractive   half-hardy 
annual,  which  grows  from  2  to  2|  feet  high, 


Photo :  Sutton  &•  Sons. 

The  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  Phacelia  campanularia 


is  most  useful.  The  present  popular  garden 
strains  are  described  respectively  as  grand  i- 
flora  (large-flowered),  Giant  Emperor  and 
superbissima.  In  addition  to  these  mixed 
colours  seeds  of  the  following  are  sold  separ- 
ately :  aurea  (golden  -  yellow),  Kermesina 
(crimson,  gold- veined),  violacea  (rich  purple), 
rosea,  coccinea,  orange-red,  and  blue  and 
gold.  In  addition  to  their  value  in  the 
garden  the  pretty  funnel-shaped  flowers  are 
prized  for  cutting.  For  preference  sow  the 
seeds  under  glass  during  March  and  plant 
outside  in  a  sunny  position  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Salvia  Horminum  (Blue  Beard  Salvia). 
— This  is  a  splendid  hardy  annual.     It  will 
grow  in  most  soils  and  positions,  and  in  some 
gardens   self-sown   seedlings   come   up   year 
after  year,  giving  the  owner  no  trouble  beyond 
thinning.     Sow  outside  to- 
wards the  end  of   March  ; 
transplanting  is  very  easy. 
The    beauty    of    Salvia 
Horminum    is    in    the 
coloured  bracts,  which  are 
a    rich   dark    blue ;    there 
are    also    sorts    with    rose 
and     white    bracts.       The 
average  height  of  the  plants 
is  15  to  18  inches. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens. 
— For  sunny  beds  and  bor- 
ders this  hardy  annual 
makes  a  nice  edging, 
grows  4  to  6  inches  high, 
and  is  of  spreading  or 
trailing  growth.  The  sin- 
gle yellow  Daisy  -  like 
blooms  have  a  dark  centre  ; 
there  is  also  a  double 
yellow  variety.  Sow  the 
seeds  outside  during  March 
and  April. 

Saponaria  (Soapwort). 
— S.  Vaccaria,  growing  2 
feet  high,  and  having  light, 
graceful  sprays  of  pink 
blossoms,  is  much  prized 
for  cutting,  also  for  plant- 
ing in  beds  and  borders. 
There  is  a  white  variety 
of  this.  S.  calabrica  is  a 
dwarf  kind,  6  inches  high, 
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with  rose  -  pink  flowers. 
This  is  delightful  in  small 
groups  along  the  front  of 
the  border,  in  small  beds, 
and  in  the  rock  garden. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  March 
or  April,  preferably  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom. 

Scabiosa  (Sweet  Sca- 
bious).— Though  really  a 
perennial,  everyone  treats 
the  varieties  of  Scabiosa 
atropurpurea  as  annuals. 
In  the  garden  and  for 
cutting  the  flowers  are 
very  valuable.  The 
colours  are  rich  and 
varied — at  least  half  a 
dozen  are  sold  separately, 
viz.,  Black  Prince  (King 
of  the  Blacks),  Snow- 
ball (white),  Azure  Fairy 
(lavender  or  mauve),  pink, 
cherry  -  red,  and  creamy 
yellow.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  sowing 
the  seeds  under  glass  dur- 
ing March,  though  they 
may  also  be  sown  outside 
in  April.  A  bed  of  these 
plants  forms  a  charming 
feature  from  July  to 
September. 

Schizanthus  (Butter- 
fly Flower). — So  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  beautiful 
annual  for  growing  in  flower  pots  that 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  its  value  for  the 
outdoor  garden.  There  are  really  three 
kinds,  S.  Grahami,  S.  pinnatus,  and  S. 
retusus,  but  the  hybridist  has  been  so  busy 
among  them  that  the  improved  varieties 
alone  are  now  chiefly  grown.  These  are 
variously  named  as  Wisetonensis,  grandi- 
florus  hybrids,  large-flowered  hybrids,  etc. 
The  finely  cut  or  pinnate  foliage  helps 
materially  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
prettily  spotted  flowers.  The  colours  em- 
brace white,  pink,  mauve,  lilac,  rosy-red  and 
crimson.  Sow  the  seeds  under  glass  during 
March  or  outside  in  April  for  summer  and 
autumn  bloom.  As  the  stems  are  not  very 
stiff  in  growth,  they  should  be  supported 


The  Petunia. 

with  a  few  twigs  from  an  old  broom,  these 
may  be  placed  in  position  when  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  high.  The  varieties  vary 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high. 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri  (Lace-flower). 
— A  deliciously  fragrant  hardy  annual,  grow- 
ing 9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  and  producing 
quantities  of  prettily  fringed  white  flowers. 
Sow  the  seeds  during  April  on  a  warm  border 
outside  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  and 
in  the  rock  garden. 

Senecio  elegans  (Jacobaea). — A  free- 
flowering  half-hardy  annual,  noted  for  the 
rich  colour  of  its  blossoms.  There  are  two 
strains,  tall-growing,  about  15  inches  high, 
and  a  dwarf  compact-growing  selection,  9 
inches  high,  suitable  for  edgings,  small  beds 
on  the  lawn,  or  as  a  groundwork  for  taller 
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plants.  The  flowers  are  double,  the  tall 
varieties  being  very  useful  for  cutting.  There 
are  numerous  colours  sold  in  mixture,  and 
several,  including  white,  crimson,  purple,  and 
rose,  are  sold  separately.  Sow  the  seeds 
under  glass  early  in  April,  or  outside  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Silene  (Gatchfly). — The  Silenes  are  very 
hardy  annuals,  and  thrive  in  most  soils  and 
situations ;  self-sown  seedlings  come  up 
freely  in  the  borders  when  the  surface  is  not 
frequently  disturbed.  The  dwarf  sorts  are 
commonly  grown  as  edgings  to  beds  and 
.borders.  S.  pendula  has  rose-coloured 
blossoms  and  is  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  ;  there 
are  dwarf  rose  and  dwarf  white  varieties  of 
this  which  are  much  used  for  edgings,  being 
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Legion  of  Honour  Marigold  (Tagetes). 


only  4  inches  high  and  compact  in  growth. 
The  most  popular  for  borders  is  Lobel's  Catch- 
fly  (S.  Armeria),  an  old-fashioned  showy 
annual  growing  1  foot  to  18  inches  high, 
with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
prized  for  cutting.  Sow  the  seeds  outside 
toAvards  the  end  of  March  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow. 

Specularia  speculum  (Venus'  Looking- 
glass). — This  is  a  showy  and  early -flowering 
hardy  annual,  about  9  inches  high.  It 
belongs  to  the  Bell-flower  (Campanula) 
family,  and  there  are  dark-blue  and  white 
sorts.  Sow  the  seeds  during  March  or  April 
on  a  rather -moist  border  in  sunny  or  in 
partially  shaded  positions. 

Statice  (Sea  Lavender).— The  Statice 
are  doubly  valuable,  for  not  only  do  the 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time  on  the  plants,  but  as  "  Everlasting 
Flowers  "  they  are  much  prized  for  winter 
decoration.  An  enormous  trade  is  done 
in  autumn  and  winter  with  the  dried  flowers 
of  the  annual  Sea  Lavenders  by  florists  and 
the  street  flower-sellers.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  under  glass  during  March,  or  on  a  sunny 
border  outside  in  April  ;  a  sandy  soil  is 
preferable.  Grow  the  plants  in  small  beds 
and  groups  in  the  borders,  while  if  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  are  desired  plant  a  patch  in 
the  reserve  border.  S.  sinuata  is  the  popular 
mauve-blue  sort,  and  grows  15  inches  high. 
There  are  white  (alba),  pink  (rosea),  and 
chamois  (Chamois  Queen)  varieties,  seed 
being  sold  separately  or  in  mixture.  An- 
other popular  sort  is  the  yellow-flowered 
Bonduelli.  The  most  showy  of  all  is  S. 
Suworowi,  which  has  delightful  feathery 
spikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  this  takes 
longer  than  the  other  annual  Sea  Lavenders 
to  reach  the  flowering  stage,  and  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  heated  greenhouse  during 
February  or  March. 

Stock. — The  many  beautiful  Stocks  now 
generally  grown  have  been  obtained  from 
Mathiola  annua  and  M.  incana,  two  South 
European  kinds.  The  rich  and  pleasing 
colours  and  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  render  them  indispensable.  The 
garden  Stocks  are  divided  into  several 
sections  ;  the  most  important  are  the  Ten- 
Week,  the  Intermediate  (which  includes  the 
Emperor  and  East  Lothian),  the  Brompton, 


Salpiglossis,  a  brilliant  annual  flower  of  purple,  yellow,  and  other  shades. 
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and  Beauty  of  Nice  varieties.  For  summer 
flowering  the  Ten- Week  Stocks  are  the  most 
popular.  Seeds  may  be  sown  under  glass 
with  or  without  artificial  heat  during  March, 
and  outside  on  a  sheltered  border  in  April. 
The  number  of  Ten-Week  Stocks  grown  in 
gardens  is  very  large,  and  the  colours  are 
numerous.  For  instance,  seeds  of  Dwarf 
German  Stocks  are  sold  in  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  ;  these  grow  12  inches  high.  The 


Annual  Sea  Lavenders  (Statice). 


Giant  Perfection  is  a  taller  strain,  18  inches 
high,  and  represented  by  six  or  eight  colours  ; 
the  Wallflower-leaved  Stocks  are  1  foot  high, 
and  very  distinct  with  their  glossy  green 
leaves,  in  several  colours.  White-flowered 
Stocks  are  always  in  demand  ;  good  sorts 
are  Princess  Alice,  H  feet ;  Mammoth  White, 
2  feet ;  Bismarck,  \±  feet ;  and  Snowdon, 
2  feet.  In  coloured  Stocks  we  have  Vesuvius, 
bright  red,  H  feet ;  Salmon  Beauty,  salmon- 
rose,  11  feet ;  and  Fireball,  scarlet,  1  foot  high, 
with  Wallflower-like  leaves.  The  Beauty  of 
Nice  Stocks,  about  20  inches  high,  though 
introduced  for  winter-flowering,  are  now 


much  grown  for  beds  and  borders  in  summer  ; 
the  best  colours  are  salmon-pink,  mauve, 
white,  pale  yellow,  and  crimson.  Similar 
treatment  to  that  given  to  Ten-Week  sorts 
is  recommended.  The  East  Lothian,  height 
15  inches,  and  Emperor  or  Queen  Stocks, 
18  inches  high,  may  be  sown  in  August  for 
spring-flowering,  or  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
during  February  and  March  for  blooming 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Other  named 
Stocks  requiring  similar 
treatment  are  Empress 
Elizabeth,  carmine  -  pink, 
2  feet ;  Mont  Blanc,  white, 
2  feet ;  Crimson  King, 
2  feet ;  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra, rosy  -  lilac,  2  feet. 
There  are  shades  of  colour 
in  the  flowers  of  Stocks 
to  suit  all  tastes,  from 
the  purest  white  to  the 
richest  crimson,  and  in- 
cluding pink,  rose,  purple, 
mauve,  shades  of  blue, 
yellow,  scarlet,  carmine, 
and  terra-cotta.  A  garden 
of  any  size  without  Stocks 
is  difficult  to  imagine, 
masses  of  them  in  beds 
and  borders  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  brilliant  colour- 
ing and  delightful  fra- 
grance, while  once  used 
for  floral  decoration  in 
the  house  they  are  always 
in  demand.  Unlike  many 
double  flowers,  double 
Stocks  do  not  produce 
seeds,  so  that  if  one  desires 
to  save  seeds  a  few  of  the  best  single- 
flowered  plants  must  be  left  for  the  purpose. 
Tagetes  (Marigold). — This  is  a  rather 
large  family  of  half-hardy  annuals,  including 
as  it  does  the  African  and  French  Marigolds. 
The  giant  of  the  family  is,  of  course,  the 
African  Marigold  (Tagetes  erecta),  2£  to  3 
feet  high,  bearing  large  rich  orange- coloured 
blossoms  ;  the  variety  with  lemon-coloured 
flowers  (sulphurea)  is  a  pleasing  companion. 
There  are  varieties  of  T.  erecta  nana,  of 
similar  colouring,  but  both  the  flowers  and 
plants  are  smaller,  the  height  being  about 
18  inches.  The  best  of  the  single  French 
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Marigolds  are  Legion  of  Honour,  yellow  and 

brown,    Diadem,    chestnut-red    and    yellow, 

both  9  inches  high,  and  T.  signata  pumila, 

6  inches  high.     In  double  French  Marigolds 

we  have  plants  2  feet  high,  with  orange  or 

striped  flowers,  and  numerous  dwarf  sorts, 

9    inches    high,    with    orange,    pale    yellow, 

striped    and     blotched    flowers.     Marigolds 

are  very  easy  to  grow,  thriving  in  most  soils, 

and   are  suitable   for  all   sorts 

of  positions  in  the  garden,  for 

filling     beds     on      the      lawn, 

groups     in    the     borders,     for 

ribbon    borders    and    edgings 

and  wherever    brilliant  masses 

of   colour   are   required.      Sow 

the    seeds    under   glass    during 

March,    or    outside    after    the 

middle    of    April,    the    former 

for    preference,    otherwise    the 

flowers  open  rather  late  in  the 

season. 

Tropaeolum  majus  (Nas- 
turtium).— Both  the  climbing 
and  dwarf  Nasturtiums  are 
valuable  in  the  garden.  Grow- 
ing well  in  town  and  suburban 
districts  the  climbing  varieties 
are  excellent  for  covering 
lattice  work  or  clothing 
arches,  arbours,  porches,  and 
fences.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  include  deep  crimson, 
scarlet,  yellow,  creamy-white, 
spotted  flowers,  and  numerous 
intermediate  shades.  The 
dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  varieties 
include  as  many  or  more 
colours ;  these  are  only  9 
inches  high,  and  form  an 
excellent  edging  for  a  border. 
Some  of  the  best  have  been 
given  distinctive  names,  which  include 
Empress  of  India,  velvety  crimson  ;  King 
of  Tom  Thumbs,  scarlet,  dark  foliage  ;  King 
Theodore,  nearly  black  ;  Pearl,  creamy- 
white  ;  luteum,  yellow  ;  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
golden  foliage  and  flowers.  Seeds  of  Nastur- 
tiums may  be  sown  in  pots  under  glass  in 
March,  or  outside  in  April  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  The  soil  must  not  be  too  rich,  or 
the  plants  produce  quantities  of  leaves  which 
hide  many  of  the  flowers. 


Xeranthemum  annuum  (Immortelle). 

— This  is  a  nice  Everlasting,  growing  2  feet 
high,  with  pretty  double  flowers.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  April  to  yield  a  supply  of 
blooms  to  dry  for  winter  decoration.  Though 
generally  sold  in  mixed  packets,  seeds  are 
obtainable  in  separate  colours. 

Zinnia  elegans. — In  purchasing  seeds  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  good  strain,  otherwise 


The  Ten-Week  S 


there  will  be  numerous  single  and  poorly 
coloured  blooms.  The  colours  include  scarlet, 
pink,  yellow,  and  white,  also  numerous  inter- 
mediate shades  ;  seeds  are  sold  in  separate 
colours  and  in  mixture.  The  plants  grow 
about  2  feet  high.  Zinnia  Hnngeana  is  a 
small-flowered  sort  with  orange  blooms,  and 
grows  about  1  foot  high.  Zinnias  delight  in 
rich  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  under  glass  during 
March  or  early  April  and  plant  outside 
towards  the  end  of  May. 
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Notes   of   Practical    Interest 


HOLLYHOCK  Fungus.— In  some 
gardens  Hollyhocks  are  so  damaged 
each  year  by  the  Hollyhock  disease 
that  owners  have  been  forced  to  discard 
these  beautiful  old-fashioned  flowers.  Even 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  rid  one's  garden 
of  the  fungus  altogether,  it  can  by  precau- 
tionary measures  be  kept  in  check  until 
after  the  flowering  season.  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  are  less  susceptible  to  disease, 
and  for  this  reason  this  method  of  propaga- 
tion should  be  preferred  to  that  of  increasing 
the  plants  by  division  or  cuttings.  Three  or 
four  evenings  a  week  from  May  onwards 
until  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  the  foliage 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Condy's  Fluid  or  Permanganate  of  Potash. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  leaves  are  attacked,  as 
it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  the  attack  of  this 
fungus  than  to  check  its  spreading  when 
once  in  evidence. 

Nemesia. — The  best  strains  of  this  lovely 
half-hardy  annual  are  very  showy,  and 
brilliant  beds  can  be  obtained  with  them. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  warmth  in  March,  but 
better  results  are  obtained  by  making  sow- 
ings later  in  the  spring  in  cold  frames  or 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  spot.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  force  the  plants  at  any  period. 
In  May  seed  may  be  sown  where  the  plants 
are  required  to  bloom,  and  if  thinning  is 
properly  carried  out  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. Nemesias  are  very  attractive  if 
grown  in  pots  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 

Plants  in  Room. — When  flower  pots  con- 
taining plants  are  kept  in  ornamental  vases 
it  is  advisable  to  raise  them  a  little  distance 
from  the  bottom  in  case  water  stagnates  there 
and  induces  sourness  in  the  soil.  A  little  fine 
gravel  such  as  is  sold  for  bulb  growing  is 
excellent,  but  an  inverted  saucer  or  clean 
cinders  may  be  employed.  For  thirsty 
plants,  like  some  of  the  Spiraeas  and  ferns, 
or  those  grown  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  the 
space  between  the  flower  pot  and  the  vase 
may  be  packed  loosely  with  moss  or  fibre  ; 
if  this  is  kept  continuously  moist,  the  soil  in 
the  pot  does  not  dry  up  so  readily  and  plants 
are  more  satisfactory.  Plants  crowded  to- 


gether in  a  corner  suffer  from  lack  of  ven- 
tilation, and  every  room  gardener  should  try 
to  give  his  plants  as  much  space  as  possible. 
Stand  the  plants  outside  on  a  showery  day, 
but  never  in  cold  weather  ;  the  foliage  of 
most  room  plants  is  much  refreshed  by  this 
or  by  water  sprinkled  over  it  every  week  in 
summer  and  occasionally  in  winter. 

Lime  in  the  Garden. — While  farmyard 
manure  is  unequalled  for  general  application 
in  the  garden,  it  is  possible  to  use  too  much 
year  after  year  on  the  soil,  thus,  to  apply  a 
common  expression,  "  sickening  the  ground." 
In  such  cases  an  application  of  fresh  lime  in 
autumn,  withholding  farmyard  manure  for  a 
year,  proves  beneficial.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  chemical 
action  caused  in  the  soil  by  applying  the 
lime,  but  certain  plant  foods  are  rendered 
available  and  the  soil  is  "  sweetened."  Lime 
is  especially  beneficial  on  heavy  clay  ground. 
Apply  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of 
lime  to  a  rod  of  ground  ;  place  in  heaps,  and 
cover  with  soil  for  a  week  until  the  lime  is 
slaked,  then  spread  over  the  ground  and 
fork  in. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. — Most  people 
who  grow  Chrysanthemums  are  eager  to 
insert  cuttings  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
after  the  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  in 
order  that  the  old  roots  may  be  destroyed, 
but  it  is  not  an  advantage  altogether  to  have 
the  cuttings  rooted  too  early,  for  in  the  dull 
dark  days  of  winter  the  young  plants  are 
liable  to  become  weak.  When  large  bush 
plants  are  wanted,  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
as  late  as  the  end  of  March  or  early  April. 
Pot  off  the  rooted  cuttings  without  delay 
and  subsequently  remove  the  points  of  the 
shoots  frequently.  By  early  May  they  are 
ready  for  6-inch  pots.  About  the  end  of  May 
harden  the  plants  off  and  plant  out.  Plants 
grown  in  this  manner  form  bushy  specimens 
of  medium  height  and  carry  a  large  number 
of  useful-sized  decorative  blooms.  If  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  taken  out  at  the  last 
stopping,  in  June,  are  inserted  as  cuttings 
they  form  nice  little  table  plants  1|  to  2 
feet  high. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the    Garden;    What   to   do 
late    in   July 


AMONG    THE   FLOWERS 

PROPAGATING  Carnations.— The 
work  of  propagating  Border  Carna- 
tions by  means  of  layering  should 
receive  attention  now.  Select  several 
strong,  sturdy  growths  that  have  not 
flowered,  and  remove  the  lower  leaves. 
Loosen  the  soil  immediately  underneath 
them,  and  mix  in  plenty  of  sandy  soil.  A 
barrowload  of  similar  soil  should  also  be 
at  hand  before  layering  commences.  A 
tongue  is  formed  on  the  under  side  of  each 
growth  by  slitting  the  stem  partly  through, 
and  the  slit  should  pass  through  a  joint. 
Bend  the  top  part  of  each  shoot  into  an 
upright  position  so  that  the  "  tongue  "  is 
opened,  and  peg  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
firmly  into  the  soil.  Cover  with  sandy  soil, 
and  water  the  layers  through  a  fine  rose. 
This  watering  must  be  repeated  frequently 
during  dry  weather,  while  shading  is  also 
beneficial ;  be  careful  in  watering  not  to 
wash  away  the  soil. 

Snapdragons. — To  ensure  a  display  of 
Snapdragons  in  early  summer  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  seed  now,  either  in  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  in  drills  on  a  prepared  seed-bed 
outside.  In  either  case  sow  thinly,  and  cover 
lightly  ;  watering  will  be  necessary  frequently. 
Seedlings  from  the  sowing  in  boxes  will  need 
pricking  out,  but  if  thinly  sown,  the  outdoor 
plants  can  remain  in  the  seed-beds  until 
large  enough  to  plant  out  in  autumn  where 
they  are  to  bloom. 

Dahlias. — These  plants  require  careful 
staking,  for  their  size  renders  them  liable 
to  damage  more  easily  than  many  plants. 
Therefore  strong  stakes  should  be  used,  but 
endeavour  so  to  place  them  that  they  are 
not  obtrusive.  Dahlias  need  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  seasons,  and  liquid  manure 
should  also  be  given  regularly  where  possible. 
Failing  this,  mulch  the  plants  with  short 
manure. 

Bulbs. — Bulbs  that  were  lifted  from 
flower  beds  to  facilitate  the  work  of  summer 
bedding,  and  were  laid  in  soil  to  ripen  off, 


have  now  completed  this  process,  and  may 
be  lifted.  Be  careful  not  to  mix  the  varieties, 
and  do  not  store  the  bulbs  until  they  are 
really  dry. 

Increasing  Pinks. — The  propagation  of 
Pinks  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  but 
a  suitable  method  is  by  means  of  slips  or 
pipings  and  cuttings.  The  only  difference 
between  these  two  is  that  a  piping  is  pulled 
out  as  illustrated  on  page  364,  whereas  a 
cutting  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trimming  and  severing  below  a  joint. 
They  root  readily  now  if  inserted  outdoors 
in  sandy  soil,  watered,  covered  with  hand- 
lights,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Potting  Cyclamen. — Old  roots  of  Cycla- 
men should  be  potted  immediately  growth 
recommences,  which  is  usually  some  time  in 
July.  Shake  away  the  old  soil  carefully  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  roots,  and  repot  in  a 
compost  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf-soil,  and 
some  sand.  Be  careful  not  to  bury  the 
corms  or  watering  will  cause  them  to  decay  ; 
they  should  almost  rest  on  the  soil.  Place 
in  a  frame,  keep  this  closed  for  a  few  days, 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Water 
carefully  until  the  roots  show  through  the 
new  soil.  Seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown 
last  autumn  are  ready  to  pot  into  5-inch 
pots. 

Winter  -  flowering  Stocks.  —  Everyone 
with  a  greenhouse  should  grow  Intermediate 
Stocks  for  flowering  during  the  winter,  the 
plants  being  quite  easily  grown,  and  their 
fragrance  provides  an  additional  inducement. 
Sow  seeds  at  the  end  of  this  month  in  pans, 
and  place  in  a  cold  frame.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  singly,  or  three  in  a  pot,  and  sub- 
sequently move  into  6-inch  pots.  Only 
sufficient  heat  to  exclude  frost  is  necessary 
at  any  time. 

Potting  Primulas. — Before  they  crowd 
each  other  the  seedlings  of  Primula  sinensis 
and  stellata  previously  pricked  out  into  pans 
should  be  potted  off,  giving  each  a  3-inch 
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pot.  If  not  moved  into  shaded  frames 
before,  place  them  there  as  soon  as  they 
recover  from  this  potting,  and  give  air  freely. 

Mignonette  in  Pots. — A  few  well-grown 
pots  of  Mignonette  are  attractive  in  the 
greenhouse  during  winter,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  sow  seeds  now  in  3^ -inch  pots.  Thin 
the  seedlings  early,  leaving  the  three  strongest 
plants  in  each  pot.  Move  carefully  into 
5-inch  pots  when  ready,  using  a  little  lime- 
rubble  in  the  compost,  and  grow  close  to  the 
glass. 

Perennial  Lobelias. — The  bright-col- 
oured perennial  Lobelias  which  are  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  summer  flower 
garden  may  be  raised  and  grown  without 
artificial  heat  by  so  wing  seeds  now.  Sow 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  pot  off  the  seedlings 
separately  when  large  enough.  A  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse  will  provide  all  the  protec- 
tion necessary  during  winter. 

Potting  Cinerarias. — Seedling  Cinerarias 
should  be  moved  straight  from  the  seed  pans 
into  small  pots,  as,  owing  to  their  compara- 
tively rapid  growth,  unlike  Primulas  they 
do  not  need  pricking  out  first  into  pans  or 
boxes.  A  cool  and  shaded  position  suits 
the  plants  best  during  summer. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Summer  Pruning.  —  Summer  pruning 
should  never  be  neglected,  for  it  is  just  as 
important  as — in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent 
it  replaces — winter  pruning.  Briefly,  it  con- 
sists of  shortening  the  growths  made  during 
the  current  season  to  about  six  leaves  or 
buds,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Peaches 
and  Morello  Cherries,  for  instance,  must  not 
be  treated  in  this  way,  as  it  would  be  simply 
lessening  the  crop  for  next  year.  In  dealing 
with  other  wall-trees  which  have  not  filled 
their  allotted  space  the  leading  shoots  (those 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches)  must  be  left 
untouched,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  tree 
young  shoots  should  be  nailed  in,  where 
this  will  not  cause  overcrowding.  This 
applies  to  Apricots,  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
some  Pears.  The  treatment  for  bush  or 
pyramid  or  other  trained  trees  growing  in 
the  open  is  to  cut  back  the  summer  growths 
to  within  six  leaves  of  the  base  unless 
further  development  is  necessary,  in  which 
case  leaders  should  be  left  untouched. 


Gleaning  Strawberry  Beds. — After  the 
fruit  has  been  cleared  from  Strawberry  beds 
remove  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  cut  off 
runners  not  required  and  the  largest  and 
oldest  leaves.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  done  away 
with  and  replaced  by  young  plants,  as 
becomes  essential  about  every  third  year, 
chop  the  plants  up  and  clear  them  away 
now.  Such  a  plot  will  provide  a  splendid 
position  for  winter  and  spring  Broccoli,  a 
crop  that  delights  in  hard  ground. 

Peach  Trees. — The  earlier  varieties  will 
shortly  be  ripening,  and  it  is  advisable  to  look 
the  trees  over  daily  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  fruits  that  part  readily  from  the 
stems.  Lift  each  fruit  very  gently  to  avoid 
damage,  and  if  ripe  it  will  drop  into  the 
hand  with  the  slightest  lift.  If  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  will  be  best  to  suspend  nets 
from  the  trees,  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
fruits  which  drop  are  caught,  and  thus  at 
least  kept  clean. 

Outdoor  Vines. — The  laterals  of  Vines 
growing  outdoors  are  "  stopped  "  similarly 
to  those  on  Vines  under  glass.  Pinch  off  the 
shoots  carrying  bunches  at  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch,  and  sub-laterals  appear- 
ing subsequently  should  be  kept  pinched 
to  one  leaf. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Sowing  Cabbage. — The  precise  date  of 
sowing  Cabbage  seed  for  spring  crops  should 
be  determined  by  the  locality,  but  it  is 
usually  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
middle  of  August.  Strong  plants  are  re- 
quired before  the  winter,  but  too  early 
sowing  frequently  results  in  "  bolting,"  or 
running  to  seed.  The  safest  plan  is  to  make 
two  sowings,  the  second  a  fortnight  after  the 
first.  Whether  the  seeds  are  sown  broad- 
cast, or  in  drills,  thin  sowing  is  important, 
and  if  very  dry  weather  prevails  watering 
will  be  necessary.  As  regards  varieties, 
April,  Flower  of  Spring,  and  Imperial  are 
reliable.  Dwarf  Blood  Red  may  also  be 
sown  where  pickling  Cabbages  are  needed. 

Spinach  for  Winter. — The  sowing  of 
Spinach  for  winter  supplies  should  commence 
now,  to  be  continued  according  to  the 
demand.  The  prickly-seeded  variety  is  best 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  dry  position  is  pre- 
ferable. Draw  the  drills  about  15  inches 
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apart,  and  thin  the  plants  when  large  enough 
to  6  inches  apart.  Run  the  hoe  between 
the  drills  frequently. 

Spraying  Potatoes.— The  work  of  spray- 
ing maincrop  Potatoes  should  be  carried 
out  wherever  possible,  for  in  some  seasons 
the  loss  by  disease  is  enormous,  and  a  good 
deal  of  this  could  probably  be  prevented. 
Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  and,  commencing  now,  three  spray- 
ings are  advisable  at  fortnightly  intervals. 
Provided  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value. 

Turnips. — Another  sowing  of  Turnips 
ought  to  be  made  for  autumn  and  winter  use, 
and  for  this  purpose  Orange  Jelly  and  Snow- 
ball are  reliable  varieties.  Encourage  quick 


growth  by  early  thinning  and  dustings  of 
soot  hoed  in  between  the  drills  at  intervals. 

Weeding. — At  this  season  weeds  grow 
rapidly  and  unremitting  attention  is  necessary 
if  they  are  not  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Hoe- 
ing frequently  in  dry  weather  is  effectual, 
as  it  destroys  weeds  when  they  are  very 
small,  apart  from  the  benefit  it  does  to 
growing  crops.  When  weeds  have  become 
large  they  should  be  pulled  up  by  hand  and 
burnt,  for,  frequently,  hoeing  them  up  does 
not  prevent  their  seeding. 

Watering. — Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  and 
recently  planted  Winter  Greens  need  fre- 
quent soakings  of  water  at  this  season,  mere 
sprinklings  are  worse  than  useless ;  they  chill 
the  soil  without  moistening  it  thoroughly. 


Enriching  a  Sandy  Soil. — If  sandy  soil 
lies  vacant  for  any  length  of  time  much  of 
the  manurial  matter  is  quickly  washed  into 
the  drains  and  lost.  To  conserve  these 
valuable  fertilisers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
add  humus  to  the  soil,  make  it  an  invariable 
rule  never  to  have  a  border  standing  idle, 
but  to  make  it  produce  some  leafy  crop 
which  can  be  dug  into  the  ground  at  any 
convenient  time.  Of  all  that  may  be  grown 
the  members  of  the  Pea  and  Bean  family 
of  plants  are  best  ;  these  plants  are  leafy, 
and  enrich  the  soil  by  increasing  its  store 
of  nitrates,  and  their  deep  root  ramifications 
help  to  lock  up  all  soluble  matter  for  a  time, 
so  preventing  it  from  getting  washed  away. 
As  to  the  best  crop  to  grow,  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  cheapness  and  choice  ;  clovers  are 
excellent,  while  tares  are  very  good  ;  field 
vetches  may  be  sown,  or  even  lucerne,  but 
of  all  probably  the  Lupins  are  best.  Many 
kinds  of  Lupin  are  to  be  had,  but  the  cheapest 
is  the  best  in  this  case.  Sow  the  seeds  at  any 
time,  rake  them  in,  protect  them  from  birds, 
and  they  will  soon  produce  plenty  of  vege- 
tation ;  no  manure  should  be  given.  The 
best  time  to  turn  them  in  is  just  as  the 
flowering  spikes  are  developing ;  tramp  or 
roll  the  herbage  flat,  then  dig  it  out  of  sight. 
Mustard  seed  is  also  cheap  and  the  plants  are 
leafy,  so  that  one  often  sees  this  as  a  "  catch  " 
crop,  but  grass  seed  or  any  quick-growing 
crop  is  most  satisfactory.  Although  the 


above  practice  is  strongly  urged  when  the 
garden  soil  is  light,  it  can  quite  well  be 
adopted  in  any  garden,  to  the  material  benefit 
of  all  kinds  of  soil ;  the  smallholder  can  make 
use  of  the  herbage,  too,  for  cattle  delight  to 
feed  on  such  green  produce,  so  that  this 
"  green  manuring "  has  everything  to  re- 
commend it. 

The  Shady  Front  Garden. — A  frequent 
complaint  respecting  the  front  garden  is 
that  plants  will  not  thrive  because  it  faces 
north,  north-east,  or  north-west.  Too  often 
the  cause  of  this  is  because  the  wrong  kinds 
are  planted-  Though  the  house  may  prevent 
the  sun  reaching  the  plants,  if  the  ground  is 
not  actually  overhung  with  trees  the  garden 
may  be  kept  bright  and  interesting  from 
spring  to  late  autumn.  For  a  spring  effect 
plant  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  London  Pride, 
Scillas,  and  Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe ;  for 
the  summer  Foxgloves,  Calceolarias,  Primula 
japonica,  Violas,  Fuchsias,  and  Snapdragons 
will  be  found  useful ;  while  in  autumn  the 
Japanese  Anemone,  varieties  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens,  Sedum  spectabile, 
Tobacco  Plants,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
may  be  had.  As  the  sun  cannot  reach  the 
soil  to  dry  it  up,  the  ground  must  be  well 
drained.  If  at  all  heavy,  plenty  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  road  grit,  and  wood  ashes 
should  be  dug  in,  while  if  water-logged  much 
sterner  measures  must  be  taken,  such  as 
putting  in  6  inches  of  drainage. 
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An  amateur's  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemums   for   Garden    and    Show 


AS  decorative  plants,  and  for  the  pro- 
/_%  duction  of  cut  flowers  from  August 
^  -^-to  January,  few  others  excel  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Amateur  cultivators,  cot- 
tagers, and  others  find  them  equally  valu- 
able as  border  plants  in  the  garden ;  for 
during  the  past  few  years  the  improve- 
ment in  Border  Chrysanthemums,  especi- 
ally as  regards  their  lesser  height  and 
the  form  and  varied  colouring  of  the 
blooms,  has  been  remarkable. 

The  Japanese  varieties  are  the  chief 
favourites,  the  single-flowered  sorts  come 
next,  followed  by  the  Border  varieties. 
The  Incurved  section  is  regaining  much  of 
its  former  popularity,  chiefly  because  there 
are  now  so  many  good  sorts  that  are  in- 
valuable as  cut  flowers ;  the  Pompons  are 
also  liked  by  many ;  but  the  Anemone, 


Japanese  Anemone,  Thread-petalled,  and 
some  other  fancy  kinds  find  comparatively 
few  admirers. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  easily  raised  every 
year  from  cuttings.  Many  thousands  of 
plants  of  the  single-flowered  varieties  are 
readily  raised  from  seeds  ;  the  plants  grow 
freely,  possess  good  foliage,  which  is  rare'y 
subject  to  disease  or  insect  pest  attacks 
of  a  serious  nature,  bloom  freely,  and  have 
flowers  of  varied  colouring. 

Taking  Cuttings  for  Big  Blooms.— 
Some  of  the  very  best  of  the  Japanese  varieties 
are  late-flowering,  and  as  most  shows  are 
held  from  the  last  week  in  October  to  the 
third  week  in  November,  it  behoves  the 
exhibitor  to  get  his  blooms  perfect  during 
this  short  period.  The  work  of  taking 
cuttings  of  these  sorts  must  be  commenced 
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Two  unsuitable  shoots  from  which  to  make  cuttings.     A  contains 
flower   bud,   and   B  is  too  thin  and  weakly. 


B 


B 


An  old  plant  of  Chrysanthemum  cut 
down  after  flowering.  Suitable 
shoots  for  cuttings  are  those 
marked  A ;  those  marked  B 
should  be  avoided. 


A  sturdy  short-jointed  growth 
from  which  a  good  cutting 
may  be  formed. 


at  the  end  of 
November  or  early 
in  December.  To 
secure  strong  cut- 
tings the  old  roots 
must  be  well 
treated  —  the  old 
stems  being  cut 
down  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are 
over,  and  placed 
on  stages  or  shelves 
not  far  from  the 
roof  glass. 

It  is  usual  to  re- 
move any  suckers 
(growths  that  push 
through  the  soil 
in  the  pots)  during 
the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  in 
dealing  with  late- 
floweriiig  plants, 
care  must  be  taken 
not  to  remove 
suckers  too  late  in 
autumn,  or  there 
may  be  a  great 
scarcity  just  when 
they  are  wanted, 
and  it  is  the 
sucker  growths 
that  form  the  best 
cuttings.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  cease 
removing  them 
when  the  blooms 
show  a  little 
colour. 

To  encourage 
the  growth  of 
suckers  on  varie- 
ties that  produce 
few  of  them  care- 
fully loosen  the 
surface  with  a 
pointed  stick  and 
put  on  a  lignt 
top-dressing  of 
gritty  compost 
which  should  be 
kept  fairly  moist. 
It  is  advisable  to- 
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prepare  the  compost  for  cut- 
tings six  weeks  before  required. 
It  must  be  quite  free  from 
manures  of  all  kinds,  as  they 
are  not  needed.  If  possible, 
avoid  soil  that  is  without 
fibre,  i.e.  consisting  of  fine 
particles  more  or  less  dust-like 
in  character.  Very  fine  soil 
should  be  sifted  from  the 
fibrous  and  replaced  by  sifted 
leaf  -  soil.  Fibrous  loam,  2 
parts  ;  leaf  -  soil  (sufficiently 
decayed  to  be  readily  rubbed 
through  a  f-inch  -sieve),  2 
parts  ;  silver  sand  or  washed 
and  dried  road-grit,  1  part ; 
wood  ashes  and  half-decayed 
leaves  (the  latter  for  placing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  or 
boxes,  and  to  be  used  separ- 
ately), 1  part,  are  suitable. 

Mix  the  sand  or  road-grit 
with  the  fibrous  loam  first, 
then  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  mix  all  together 
again.  Store  in  a  cool,  open 
shed  until  wanted  for  use. 

For  single  cuttings,  small, 
deep  60  flower  pots  (2J  inches 
wide)  are  best,  and  they  must 
be  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  use. 

The  crocks,  too,  should  be 
clean  and  dry  ;  one  crock  in 
each  pot  is  sufficient.  If  the 
interior  of  the  pots  is  dirty 
the  compost  adheres  to  them, 
and  thus  many  valuable  young 
roots  are  spoilt  when  the 
rooted  cuttings  are  turned  out. 

Choosing  Cuttings. —The 
cultivator  must  not  be  content 
with  inferior  cuttings  unless 
they  are  of  very  rare  new 
varieties,  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Choose  the  best.  Now, 
what  kind  of  cutting  is  the 
best,  some  readers  may  ask. 
Why,  those  sucker  growths 
coming  up  through  the  soil 
and  quite  clear  of  the  old 
plant  stem.  Further,  those 


Showing  how  the 
cutting  is  made 
by  removal  of 
the  lower  leaves 
and  cutting  be- 
neath a  joint.  A 
indicates  depth  at 
which  to  insert. 


Inserting  the  cuttings  in  a  pot  of 
sandy  soil. 
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Incurved  Chrysanthemum  H.   W.  Thorpe  (white). 


moderately  strong  and  about  4  in.  long 
should  be  selected,  and  cut  off  just  above 
the  soil  level.  If  severed  below  it  the 
stems  there  are  white  and  roots  do  not 
grow  from  that  portion  as  freely  as  from 
the  base  of  the  green-stemmed  portion. 

Cuttings  from  the  stems  of  old  plants  are 
employed  only  when  others  are  not  available. 
When  cuttings  are  scarce  on  the  old  roots 
late  in  autumn  some  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  carefully  and  replaced 
by  sandy  soil.  Moisten  this,  then  place  the 
pots  containing  the  roots  in  a  warm  green- 
house (temperature  about  50°),  and  syringe 
occasionally. 

There  is  another  way  of  treating  backward 
roots,  namely  :  shake  away  most  of  the  old 
soil,  then  pack  the  roots  fairly  closely  together 
in  boxes  6  or  7  inches  deep,  well  working  in 
among  the  roots  a  light,  gritty  soil.  Give 
water,  afterwards  syringe  daily,  and  keep 
the  boxes  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Usually, 
a  nice  crop  of  cuttings  appears  in  due  time. 

Inserting  the  Cuttings. — Deep,  narrow 
pots  are  filled  with  the  prepared  compost, 


sand  being  scattered  on  the  surface  ;  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  centre  with  a  blunt-ended 
stick,  and  the  cutting  inserted,  the  hole 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  cutting  made  firm, 
especially  at  the  base.  Water  through  a 
fine-rosed  watering-can,  and  place  the  pots 
close  together  in  a  frame  about  1  foot  deep. 
Sifted  ashes  should  be  placed  in  the  frame 
on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  Label  all 
cuttings  correctly.  The  front  stage  in  a 
greenhouse  is  a  good  position  in  which  to 
have  the  propagating  frame,  or  box.  Fail- 
ing this  make  use  of  an  ordinary  garden 
frame,  but  always  protect  the  cuttings  from 
frost.  Every  morning  the  glass  should  be 
wiped  dry  and  left  raised  for  about  an  hour, 
exposing  the  cuttings  to  the  air,  then  close 
down  the  glass  covering  for  the  day,  but 
wipe  the  glass  inside  dry  again  at  night. 
Shade  lightly  with  tissue  paper  if  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly  and  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  drooping.  Often  a  light  syringing 
is  more  beneficial  than  an  ordinary  watering 
of  the  soil.  If  put  in  about  Christmas  the 
cuttings  will  take  a  month  to  form  roots, 
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at  the  end  of  January  about  twenty-four 
days,  and  later  still  about  eighteen  days. 

When  well  rooted  remove  the  cuttings 
to  another  frame  or  shallow  box  on  which 
squares  of  glass  can  be  placed.  More  air 
must  be  admitted  to  them  each  day  for  a 
week  or  so  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
should  stand  full  exposure  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  ;  if  in  a  garden  frame,  on  boards 
in  the  frame  itself.  Follow  this  plan  until 
all  the  cuttings  are  taken  out  of  the  frame. 
Later  batches  of  cuttings  will  by  this  time 
be  ready  to  put  in,  and  the  same  treatment 
should  be  given  them. 

Treatment  of  Rooted  Plants. — From 
the  end  of  February  onwards  until  the 
weather  is  mild  enough  for  the  plants  to  bear 
full  exposure,  they  must  remain  in  cold 
frames.  Usually,  frame  room  is  scarce  at 


this  season,  and  amateurs,  owing  to  this 
fact,  are  often  obliged  to  overcrowd  the 
plants  somewhat  when  the  latter  are  placed 
in  5-and  6-inch  pots.  Put  down  boards  or 
ashes  for  the  pots  to  rest  on.  If  the  frames 
are  more  than  20  inches  deep  raise  the  young 
plants  on  boards  at  first  so  as  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass  and  sturdy.  Then  lower  them 
in  due  course  ;  do  not  at  any  time  raise 
the  frames  on  corner  bricks  unless  boards  an- 
also  placed  at  the  sides,  as  the  cold  draughts 
would  do  much  harm. 

When  the  Chrysanthemums  are  first  placed 
in  the  frame  ventilate  with  extra  care  ; 
admit  sufficient  air,  but  do  not  let  in  cold 
draughts.  As  the  season  advances  ventilate 
more  freely.  Neatly  stake  the  plants  before 
they  begin  to  grow  one-sided.  Water  will 
not  be  needed  as  often  as  when  the  plants 


A  typical  Japanese  Incurved  Chrysanthemum. 
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were  on  dry  shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
the  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
really  dry. 

The  First  Potting.— It  is  advisable  to 
have  the  compost  mixed  some  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  wanted. 
It  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  2  parts  ; 
leaf-soil,  1  part ;  rotted  manure  and  sand, 
1  part.  To  a  bushel  of  the  above  combined 


The  first  break  is  said  to  form  when 
a  bud  develops  at  the  apex  of 
the  plant.  This  must  be  pinched 
off  together  with  all,  except 
three,  of  the  side  shoots. 


Showing  the  three  selected  shoots 
(1,  2,  3)  a  few  weeks  later. 
0  indicates  the  place  from 
which  the  bud  was  removed. 


parts  add  a  5-inch  potful  of  bonemeal  ; 
one  of  soot,  and  one  of  wood  ashes  ;  a  little 
concentrated  fertiliser,  such  as  guano,  used 
according  to  instructions,  may  also  be  mixed 
in.  But  do  not  make  the  compost  too  rich 
for  the  young  plants,  as  feeding  can  easily 
be  done  afterwards  as  becomes  necessary. 
Clean  pots  and  crocks  are  essential.  The 
compost  should  be  moderately  moist  when 
used.  First  shift  the  plants  to  large  60's  ; 


then  at  the  second  potting  to  5-inch  and 
6-inch  pots,  putting  the  strongest  growing 
varieties  in  the  6-inch  pots.  Do  not  pot 
all  at  the  same  time,  but  pick  out  the 
most  forward  plants — those  best  rooted — 
and  pot  them  directly  they  are  ready,  pro- 
ceeding with  this  work  until  all  are  potted. 

Moderate  pressure  with  the  fingers  will  be 
sufficient  at  the  first  and  second  pottings. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  blunt  stick  or 
rammer  when  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
7£,  8,  9-inch,  and  still  larger  pots. 

When  Stopping  Should  be  Done.— 
Never  "  stop  "  a  weakly  plant.  Stopping 
certainly  checks  growth,  and  plants  so  treated 
must  be  strong.  Having  decided  to  stop  cer- 
tain plants,  simply  pinch  off  the  top  either 
ten  days  before  the  re-potting  is  done  or  one 
week  after  that  operation.  Stopping  and  re- 
potting at  the  same  time  may  cause  a  serious 
check  to  the  growth  of  young  shoots. 

SummerTreatment. — The  summer  treat- 
ment may  commence  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  placed  out  of  doors.  The  first 
move  should  be  made  to  a  position  where 
a  little  shelter  is  afforded  by  a  fence  or 
screen  about  4  feet  high.  Place  the  plants 
1  foot  apart,  on  a  firm  bed  of  ashes.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  crowd  them  at  this  stage  ;  the 
lower  leaves  will  suffer  if  they  are  put  too 
close  together.  Possibly  some  of  the  plants 
will  need  longer  stakes,  if  so,  do  the  work 
forthwith,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the 
b:  ittle  tops  of  the  shoots  broken  at  this  stage. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May  and  onwards 
to  the  end  of  June  natural  breaks  (i.e. 
fresh  growths)  will  occur.  These  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  produced  by  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  latter 
work  should  not  be  performed  unnecessarily. 

The  Final  Potting. — It  is  wise  occasion- 
ally to  examine  the  roots  of  the  different 
plants  and  to  re-pot  the  latter  as  becomes 
necessary  rather  than  to  fix  a  certain  date 
and  then  shift  all  to  larger  pots.  If  this 
is  done  some  plants  will  be  too  much  pot- 
bound,  others  will  not  be  sufficiently  rooted. 
A  compost  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  the  previous  potting,  may  be  used,  but 
the  materials  forming  the  bulk  should  be 
coarser — more  lumpy.  A  dry  plant  must  be 
watered  an  hour  or  two  prior  to  being  re- 
potted. Carefully  place  the  crocks  in  the 
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pots,  then  a  few  tree  leaves  gathered  the 
previous  autumn,  and  on  the  leaves  some  of 
the  rougher  portion  of  the  compost.  A 
tablespoonful  of  soot 
may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  leaves,  too ;  it 
will  keep  earthworms 
out  to  a  great  extent. 
Place  in  so  much 
soil  (making  it  firm 
with  a  wooden  ram- 
mer) that  when  the 
ball  of  soil  and  roots 
is  put  on  it  the  top 
of  the  latter  is  some 
2  inches  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Fill 
up  to  this  point  with 
the  new  compost,  and 
make  it  firm ;  there 
will  then  be  ample 
room  left  for  water- 
ing, feeding,  and  top- 
dressing  in  due 
course. 

When  Potted.— 
Put  the  pots  so  that 
they  touch  each  other, 
in  double  rows,  or 
even  four  rows  to- 
gether, for  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight. 
The  soil  will  not  then 
dry  up  too  quickly, 
and  a  daily  syringing 
will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity for  soil  water- 
ing for  at  least  three 
days.  Then  it  should 
be  given  thoroughly 
to  moisten  the  soil 
through.  Continue  to 
water  very  carefully. 
The  final  position  for 
summer  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine during  the 
greater  part  of  the 
day.  "Drive  in  some 
strong  stakes  about  7 
feet  apart  forming 
rows  running  north 
and  south.  To  the 
30 


stakes  fix  wires,  two  for  the  tallest,  and 
one  for  the  dwarf  plants.  The  rows  should 
be  about  6  feet  apart,  the  pots  a  little 
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more  than  1  foot  apart  for  the  dwarf 
and  quite  18  inches  for  the  tall  plants. 
One  stake  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  dwarf  varieties,  as  the  side  stems 
can  be  looped  .to  it.  As  fast  as  side 
shoots  grow  pinch  them  off,  retaining  only 
main  stems  and  main  leaves.  Water  care- 
fully with  clear  water  until  the  latter  part 
of  July,  when  the  roots  will  be  growing 
round  the  ball  of  soil  in  the  pot ;  then 
feeding  may  be  commenced.  Clear  soot 


water  given  every  third  day  will  suffice  for 
ten  days  ;  then  give  manure  water  diluted 
to  the  colour  of  pale  brandy.  Both  soot 
and  manure  should  be  tied  up  in  coarse 
sacks  and  immersed  in  vessels  of  water  for 
several  days  prior  to  use.  All  chemical  or 
concentrated  manures  must  be  given  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  enclosed  with  them. 
Top-dressing. — As  soon  as  roots  can  be 
seen  on  the  surface  top-dressing  must  be 
done.  Feeding  should  be  continued  until 


Taking"  the  first  crown  bud  early  in 
August  by  removing  all  side  shoots. 
Those  at  c  have  been  nipped  off,  those 
at  6  are  ready  for  removal,  while  a  in- 
dicates shoots  that  are  still  too  small. 


Size  of  crown  bud  a  week  later,  showing 
its  rapid  development  when  side  shoots 
have  been  taken  off. 


By  the  end  of  August  the  bud 
will  have  become  approxi- 
mately of  this  size. 


Terminal  buds  are  surrounded,  not  by 
small  shoots,  but  by  flower  buds :  the 
latter  should  be  removed  as  shown. 
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the  blooms  are  half- 
open,  the  manures 
being  varied  as  much 
as  possible.  Instead 
of  putting  on  all  the 
top-dressing  compost 
at  one  occasion, 
sprinkle  on  Just 
enough  to  cover  the 
exposed  roots  twice 
every  week ;  con- 
tinue this  until  there 
is  only  space  enough 
left  for  watering. 
Use  a  "  rose  "  on  the 
watering-can  so  as 
not  to  dislodge  the 
new  surface  mulch 
and  disturb  the 
young  roots  in  it. 

"Taking"  the 
Buds.— "Taking" 
buds  really  means 
disbudding.  The 
"crown"  bud — which 
generally  appears  in 
August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, according  to 
the  variety — is  sur- 
rounded by  young 
shoots,  and  "  taking  " 
the  bud  means  the 
removal  of  these 
young  side  shoots,  so 
that  the  bud  will 
grow  and  develop 
into  a  large  bloom. 
Or  in  the  case  of 
terminal  buds  "  tak- 
ing "  means  the  re- 
moval of  side  buds 
and  the  retention  of 
the  largest — the  cen- 
tral one.  When  the  side  shoots  are  big 
enough  to  handle  nicely,  say  an  inch  or 
less  in  length,  remove  them,  they  will  snap 
off  easily,  especially  early  in  the  day.  Do 
not  remove  all  on  one  day,  but  two  or  so 
each  day,  until  all  are  snapped  off,  then 
the  bud  retained  will  receive  no  check. 

Housing  the  Plants. — Plants  bearing 
buds  that  are  too  forward  may  be  placed  in  a 
shady  position  for  a  short  time,  but  all  should 


}.-  A.  K.  Goethti 


Border  Chrysanthemum  White  Quintus. 


be  housed  before  the  colour  of  the  florets 
shows  or  the  blooms  will  damp  off  badly 
later.  Lato- flowering  varieties,  the  blooms 
of  which  are  required  early  in  Noveml>er, 
should  be  put  under  glass  alxnit  September 
20th,  the  bulk  of  varieties  being  housed 
the  first  few  days  in  October.  Plants  in- 
tended for  late  flowering — in  December  and 
at  Christmas — must  be  put  under  glass 
before  frosts  damage  the  buds.  Amateurs 
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Chrysanthemum  September  Beauty,  a  good  decorative  variety. 


and  cottagers  may  make  good  use  of  glass 
porches  in  autumn.  For  ten  days  after 
housing  ventilate  the  greenhouse  freely.  As 
the  buds  open,  admit  less  air,  but  have  a 
nice  circulation  and  warm  the  pipes  at  night 
and  on  dull  days.  Backward  plants  must  be 
placed  at  the  warmest  end  and  the  more 
forward  at  the  coolest.  Further,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  shade  the  more  advanced  blooms. 
Continue  to  give  manures  to  the  plants  until 
the  blooms  are  half  developed.  Always  leave 
the  ventilators  open  a  little  at  the  top  to 
prevent  too  much  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  blooms. 

When  Exhibiting  the  cultivator  must 
select  perfectly  fresh  flowers  of  good  colour 
and  refined — not  coarse  of  petal.  Mere 
width  of  bloom  is  not  sufficient,  there  should 


be  depth  too.  If  the 
flowers  are  staged  on 
boards,  the  petals 
should  be  quite  clear 
of  them  ;  if  exhibited 
in  vases  the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  flowers 
must  be  fresh.  So, 
too,  must  the  foliage 
be  good  in  the  case 
of  specimen  plants 
and  those  used  in  the 
formation  of  groups. 
A  few  surplus 
blooms  and  plants, 
as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  taken  to 
the  show  to  replace 
any  that  may  be  ac- 
cidentally damaged  in 
any  way. 

Big  Specimen 
Plants.  —  These  are 
appreciated  both  at 
home  and  for  show 
purposes.  They  take 
up  a  lot  of  space, 
and  amateurs  who  do 
not  possess  plenty  of 
room  should  not  at- 
tempt to  grow  many. 
Cuttings  intended  to 
be  gro\vn  to  form 
specimen  plants  with 
a  main  stem  clear 

of  the  soil  in  the  pot  must  be  inserted 
early — about  the  last  week  in  November. 
Select  varieties  that  make  new  shoots  freely. 
Where  the  cuttings  are  rooted — they  must 
be  struck  singly  in  deep  narrow  pots — 
re-pot  them  before  the  roots  become 
numerous.  Do  not  pot  very  firmly,  for 
the  object  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  strong  stem  possessing  fine  leaves.  At 
a  height  of  7  inches  stop  the  plant,  and  so 
secure  a  number  of  side  shoots.  These 
must  in  due  course  be  tied  out  and 
stopped  also  in  April.  Shift  the  plants 
to  larger  pots,  as  becomes  necessary,  until 
the  final  potting  in  June.  It  is  necessary 
to  stop  the  shoots  again  in  June  ;  tie 
them  out  to  stakes  so  as  to  form  well- 
balanced  and  symmetrical  specimens.  In 
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this  way  a  plant  may  be  grown  on  a  single 
stem  bearing  from  eighteen  to  thirty  blooms 
when  disbudded. 

The  following  are  suitable  varieties,  the 
numbers  of  blooms  that  should  be  left  on 
each  kind  are  given  :  Mrs.  R.  Luxford, 
Indian  red,  thirty  blooms ;  W.  Turner, 
white,  twenty-four  blooms  ;  Master  James, 
chestnut  red,  twenty  blooms  ;  Marie  Loomes, 
chestnut  terra-cotta,  eighteen  blooms  ;  Mrs. 
Marsham,  white,  eigh- 
teen blooms ;  Evan- 
geline,  white,  thirty 
blooms ;  Francis  Jol- 
liffe,  creamy  -  yellow, 
edged  pink,  twenty 
blooms  ;  Alice  Lemon, 
mauve  pink,  eighteen 
blooms ;  Rose  Pockett, 
old  gold,  twelve 
blooms;  Buttercup, 
yellow,  nine  blooms  ; 
Clara  Wells,  rich 
cream,  twelve  blooms. 
The  two  last  named 
are  Incurved  varieties. 

Twelve  Decora- 
tive Varieties. — 
These  produce  blooms 
of  moderate  size  that 
are  admirably  suited 
to  decorative  pur- 
poses: Baldock's 
Crimson ;  A.  J.  Bal- 
four,  pink ;  Crimson 
Source  d'Or ;  Decem- 
ber Gold ;  Nagoya, 
golden  yellow ;  Em- 
bleme  Poitevine,  yel- 
low, incurved ;  Niveus, 
pure  white  ;  Tuxedo, 
reddish -bronze; 
\\Ystrrn  King,  white; 
\Vi  liter  Cheer,  deep 
pink  ;  W.  J.  Crossley, 
crimson  ;  Christmas 
Gift,  bright  amber. 
These  will  bloom  from 
October  to  January, 
Source  d'Or  flowering 
first,  and  Nagoya  and 
Christmas  Gift  latest 
of  all. 


Twenty-four  Choice  Border  Varieties. 
— Emily,  pure  white ;  Elstob,  yellow ;  Diane, 
white ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse ;  Diana, 
bronz.y-red  ;  Crimson  Diana ;  Carrie,  small 
early  yellow  ;  Bertie,  terra-cotta  ;  Goacher's 
Crimson  ;  Gertie,  salmon-pink  ;  Harvest 
Home ;  Goacher's  Pink ;  La  Garonne,  terra- 
cotta ;  La  Somme,  mauve-pink ;  Jenny, 
orange  -  scarlet ;  Jimmie,  crimson  -  purple  ; 
Nina  Black,  scarlet-red  ;  Mrs.  Roots,  pure 


>:  G.   II'.  Leak. 


A  basket  of  Chrysanthemum  Ball  of  Gold. 
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A  pretty  single  Chrysanthemum,  Ladysmith,  rose  coloured. 


Maggie,  a  free  blooming,  decorative,  yellow  Chrysanthemum. 


white;  Normandie,  blush- 
pink  ;  Orange  Queen ;  Polly, 
deep  orange ;  Robbie  Burns, 
rosy-cerise  ;  Provence,  rose- 
pink  ;  White  Quintus.  The 
height  of  these  varies  from 
20  inches  to  40  inches.  The 
flowering  season  lasts  from 
July  to  November. 

Twelve  Good  Singles 
for  the  Garden0— The  fol- 
lowing look  charming  in 
the  flower  border  when 
planted  to  form  groups  or 
clusters :  Canada,  salmon ; 
Dorando,  lemon  -  yellow  ; 
Carrie  Luxford,  rich  crimson  ; 
Cecil,  rosy-pink ;  Crimson 
Queen,  rich  crimson ;  Janie, 
rosy- salmon;  Kingcup, 
bright  yellow  ;  Pink  Gem  ; 
Rosy  Morn,  rosy-red ;  Snow- 
storm, pure  white  with  green 
centre ;  Spitfire,  fiery 
crimson  ;  The  Dome, 
salmon  with  gold  tips. 

Incurved  Varieties 
for  Exhibition. — Un- 
doubtedly the  plants  and 
blooms  of  the  Incurved 
section  are  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  any  other. 
A  little  inequality,  for 
instance,  in  the  Japan- 
ese bloom  is  not  notice- 
able, but  in  the  case  of 
the  Incurved  it  mars  the 
bloom.  An  exhibition 
flower  must  be  deep,  the 
petals  must  overlap 
evenly,  be  of  good  sub- 
stance and  of  rich 
colour,  filling  the  centre 
thoroughly  and  incurving 
to  a  finished  point.  To 
get  good  blooms  of  In- 
curved varieties  firm 
growth  is  essential,  thus 
firmer  potting  throughout 
is  advisable,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to 
give  fertilisers  too  freely. 
It  is  also  of  great  import- 
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FORTY-EIGHT    JAPANESE    VARIETIES    FOR    BIG     BLOOMS. 


Name. 

Colour. 

N°-  of  plants 
in  pot  at 
final  potting. 

Bud  to 
take. 

General  remarks 
on  stopping,  etc. 

|| 

MRS.  G.  DRABBLE   . 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Early  propagation 

f 

QUEEN  MARY  . 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Early  propagation 

\\ 

BOB  PuLLiNa  . 

Deep  yellow 

1  in  10-in.      First  crown 

Stop  end  of  April 

4 

His  MAJESTY  . 

Crimson 

2  in  11-in.      Second  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

4* 

KING  GEORGE 

Crimson 

2  in  11-in.    |  Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

FRANCIS  JOLLIFFE   . 

Straw  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

•~'-i 

Miss  A.  E.  ROOPE  . 

Golden  yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  end  of  April 

4 

D.  B.  CRANE  . 

Rich  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

J.    SURRY 

Crimson 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  end  of  April 

4 

FRED  GREEN  . 

Rich  purple 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

3} 

LADY  TALBOT. 

Straw  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

3 

W.  TURNER     . 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4* 

POCKETT'S  CRIMSON 

Deep  crimson 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

End  of  March 

3 

MRS.  MARSHAM 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

WALTER  JINKS 

Rosy  pink 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  end  of  April 

3 

W.  MEASE 

Rosy  cerise 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4* 

WHITE  QUEEN 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

MRS.  W.  KNOX 

Chrome  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

MASTER  JAMES 

Chestnut  red 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

3} 

MARIE  LOOMES 

Chestnut  red 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

KARA  Dow 

Deep  bronze 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

MRS.  L.  THORN 

Rich  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

MRS.  A.  T.  MILLER 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

H.  E.  CONVERSE      . 

Reddish  bronze 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

5 

MRS.  N.  DAVIS 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4* 

C.  H.  TOTTY  . 

Chestnut 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4* 

MARY  POULTON 

Shell  pink 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

3* 

MRS.  DAVID  SYME  . 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4* 

LADY  E.  LETCHWOBTH     . 

Yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

G.  HEMMING   . 

Purple 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

LADY  F.  RYDEB      . 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4* 

F.  CHANDLER  . 

Red.  gold  reverse 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

3* 

G.  J.  BIER      . 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

GERTRUDE  PEERS    . 

Chestnut  crimson 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

3* 

THOMAS  LUNT 

Crimson 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

Miss  B.  HOAR 

Crimson 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

FRANCIS  Rows 

Bronzy  red 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4} 

PURITY  .... 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

Si 

MRS.  W.  IGGULDEN 

Yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  middle  of  May 

4 

MRS.  R.  LUXFORD  . 

Indian  red 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

EVANGELINE     . 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

MADAME  G.  RIVOI.  . 

Dull  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  early  in  May 

5 

MRS.  C.  H.  TOTTY  . 

Bright  pink 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

ROSE   POCKETT 

Old  gold 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

F.  S.  VALLIS  . 

Light  yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

5J 

ALICE  LEMON 

Mauve  pink 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4 

BESSIE  GODFREY     . 

Yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  end  of  March 

4& 

EDITH  SMITH  . 

White 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4* 

ance  to  secure  the  buds  at  the  right 
time,  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the 
Japanese  section.  The  plants  must  be 
grown  steadily  but  without  check  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  cuttings  to 
obtain,  and  the  way  they  should  be  inserted. 


The  hints  given  in  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
apply  equally  to  those  of  the  Incurved. 
But  it  is  advisable  to  insert  the  cuttings  of 
the  Incurved  rather  later,  namely,  during 
the  last  half  of  January  and  throughout 
February.  The  latest  sorts,  such  as  Em- 
bleme  Poitevine  and  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  should 
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be  put  in  first,  and  the  early-flowering  ones, 
such  as  Romance  and  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
last,  then  all  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  Use  the  same  kind  of  compost 
as  previously  advised,  and  apply  the  same 
methods  of  treatment  as  soon  as  roots  are 
formed. 

Single-flowered  Varieties  for  Ex- 
hibition.— In  a  comparatively  short  period 
these  have  become  very  popular  and  will 


late-flowering  sorts  are  inserted  early  in 
January,  and  the  mid-season  ones  in  February, 
the  results  will  be  satisfactory.  The  earliest 
varieties  are  best  propagated  the  first  week 
in  March.  The  cuttings  quickly  root  at 
this  season,  and  pots  and  compost  should 
be  got  ready  for  the  potting  of  the  young 
plants  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  rooted. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  make  natural  breaks, 


TWENTY-FOUR    INCURVED    VARIETIES    FOR    BIG    BLOOMS. 


Name. 

1  N°-  of  plants 
Colour.               in  pot  at 
1  final  potting. 

Bud  to 
take. 

General  remarks 
on  stopping,  etc. 

It 

^ 

A 

CLARA  WELLS. 

Rich  cream 

2  in  11  -in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4± 

BUTTERCUP 

Deep  yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  May  20 

4 

CHARLES   H.  CURTIS 

Yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  20 

5* 

EMBLEME  POITEVINE 
ETHEL  THORPE 

Golden  yellow 
Silvery  pink 

2  in  11-in. 
2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 
First  crown 

Stop  May  20 
Natural  break 

4 
H 

H.  W.  THORPE 

White 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  10 

4 

DAISY  SOUTHAM 

Buttercup  yell'  w     2  in  11  -in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  25 

5£ 

FALENE  .... 

Rosy  violet 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown  ,  Stop  March  10 

5 

G.  F.  EVANS  . 

Chrome  yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  20 

4i 

J.  WYNN 

White    suffused 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4* 

pink 

GODFREY'S  ECLIPSE 

Canary  yellow 

1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  May  20 

5 

LADY  ISABEL  . 

Lavender  blush 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  25 

H 

ROMANCE 

Rich  yellow 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

6 

Miss  N.  SOUTHAM   . 

Purple  lilac 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  May  20 

6 

PANTIA  RALLI 

Bronzy  buff 

2  in  11-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  25 

5 

MRS.  R.  H.  HALL   . 

Rich  orange 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

MRS.  J.  WYNN 

White  flushed  p'k    2  in  11  -in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4£ 

MRS.  J.  P.  BRYCE  . 

Pure  white              2  in  11  -in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

MRS.  G.  DENYER     . 

Silvery  pink           2  in  11  -in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  April  10 

4£ 

MRS.  J.  HYGATE 

Pure  white           1   1  in  10-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

51 

MRS.  B.  HANKEY     . 

Mahogany  bronze 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

4 

MRS.  F.  JUDSON 

Pure  white 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Natural  break 

5 

(propagate  early) 

MRS.  A.  H.  HALL    . 

Chocolate 

1  in  10-in. 

Second  crown 

Stop  March  10 

5 

W.    BlDDLE        . 

Yellow,  shaded 

2  in  11-in. 

First  crown 

Stop  May  25 

4 

bronze 

grow  in  favour  still  more.  The  flowers  are 
so  light  and  graceful,  and  most  effective  for 
decorative  work  and  display.  They  are 
now  very  numerous  and  embrace  early-  as 
well  as  late-flowering  varieties,  so  that  the 
grower  can  rely  on  having  a  fine  show 
in  his  garden  from  July  to  November, 
and  in  his  greenhouse  from  September  to 
the  middle  of  December.  The  cuttings — 
which  are  usually  very  plentiful — should 
be  inserted  in  the  way  recommended 
in  the  case  of  those  of  the  Japanese 
and  Incurved  sections.  If  cuttings  of  the 


and  to  form  natural  buds  in  August  and 
early  September.  Very  early  buds — those 
showing  at  the  end  of  July  or  during  the 
first  few  days  of  August — should  be  pinched 
off,  then  the  shoots  that  grow  subsequently 
will  bear  exceptionally  good  flowers.  For 
home  use  grow  two  batches  of  plants  in 
pots,  one  for  greenhouse  decoration  and  the 
other  for  affording  a  supply  of  cut  flowers. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  plants  greater  space  during  summer 
so  that  the  lower  leaves  may  not  fall  off,  as 
they  are  liable  to  do  if  crowded. 
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EIGHTEEN    SINGLE    VARIETIES. 


Name.                                                  Colours. 

General  remarks. 

ALTRINCHAM  YELLOW       ....       Lemon  yellow 

Final  pot  10-in. 

CEDDIE  MASON         Crimson  red 

Final  pot  9-in. 

CBIMSON  MARY  RICHARDSON     .         .         .       Fine  crimson 

Final  pot  9-in. 

EDITH  PAGRAM        Pink 

Final  pet  10  in.,  late  crown  bud 

F.  W.  SMITH  Rich  pink 

Final  pot  9-in. 

MENSA    Pure  white 

Final  pot  10-in. 

METTA    Magenta 

Final  pot  10-in. 

MARY  RICHARDSON           ....       Reddish  salmon 

Final  pot  9-in. 

LADYSMITH      Pink 

Final  pot  8£-in. 

MRS.  TRESHAM  GILBEY    ....       Pure  yellow 

Final  pot  10-in.,  late  crown 

MRS.  R.  C.  PULLING        ....       Pink 

Final  pot  10-in.,  late  crown 

MRS.  W.  BUCKINGHAM     ....       Salmon  pink 

Final  pot  10-in.,  late  crown 

MRS.  W.  G.  PATCHING     ....       Golden  bronze 

Final  pot  10-in.,  late  crown 

MRS.  GARNER           Bronze  gold  tips 

Final  pot  9-in.,  late  crown 

MRS.  W.  HIGGS       Pale  pink 

Final  pot  9  in.,  late  crown 

SYLVIA  SLADE          Rosy  garnet 

Final  pot  10-in.,  late  crown 

SANDOWN  RADIANCE         ....       Chestnut  crimson 

Final  pot  9-in.,  late  crown 

ROUPELL  BEAUTY    .....       Dark  plum 

Final     pot     9-in.,     late     crown, 

terminal  buds  are  good 

INSECT    PESTS 


Remedy. 

How  to  apply. 

GREENFLY 

Tobacco  powder 

Simply  scatter  the  powder  on  the  parts  infested.     These 

insects  are  troublesome  throughout  the  season. 

Fumigation 

While  the  plants  are  under  glass  fumigate  or  vaporise  on 

a  calm  evening.     Open  the  ventilators  again  early  the 

next  morning. 

BLACK  FLY 

Tobacco  powder  and 

Use  the  powder  as  stated  above.     Dip  the  affected  shoots 

tobacco  juice 

in  the  juice  preparation  according  to  the  instructions 

given  with  it. 

JUMPERS 

Kill  by  hand 

These  insects  are  easily  caught  after  the  first  jump. 

CATERPILLARS 

Kill  by  hand 

These  are  best  caught  in  the  evening  by  hand. 

LEAF-MINING  GRUB. 

Kill  by  hand 

The  white  grub  can  be  seen  in  the  leaf.     Crush  it  between 

the  finger  and  thumb. 

Petroleum 

Syringing    the    plants    fortnightly    with    a    solution    of 

petroleum,  at  the  rate  of  one  wineglassful  to  a  gallon 

of  clear  water,  will  keep  the  pest  in  check. 

EARWIGS 

Trapping 

Place  hollow  Bean  stalks  among  the  plants  or  two  decayed 

boards  on  the  ground  near  the  pots  ;   the  earwigs  lodge 

between  them.     Examine  traps  and  kill  insects. 

Kill  by  hand 

This  is  best  done  in  the  evening  after  sunset.     Act  quietly 

with  the  aid  of  a  good  light. 

DISEASES 


Remedy. 


General  hints. 


RUST 


MILDEW 


BLACK   SPOT  ON 
LEAVES 


Sulphide  of  potas- 
sium 

Flowers  of  sulphur 
in     solution 
with    lime    and 
soft  soap 

I  n    watering   and 
feeding 


Syringe  all  parts  with  a  solution  at  the  rate  of  $  oz.  to 

a  gallon  of  rain-water.     In  the  case  of  young  plants 

dip  them  in  the  solution. 
Scatter  the  powder  on  the  affected  parts. 
Place  4  oz.  soft  soap  in  2  quarts  water ;    boil  for  twenty 

minutes,  then  add  2  oz.  sulphur  and  2  oz.  lime,  boil 

for  ten  minutes  more.     Use  a  wineglassful  to  1  gallon 

clear  water,  and  syringe  the  plants. 
Too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  after  the  repotting  and 

the   use   of   too   strong  manures  aggravate  this  evil. 

Keep  soil  drier  for  ten  days  or  so. 
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Hints   that   may   Help   You 


SEED  Sowing. — For  obvious  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  seeds  thinly, 
for  not  only  is  it  wasteful  to  sow 
thickly,  but  when  they  germinate  the 
young  plants  soon  become  "  drawn,"  and 
spoil  each  other.  Thin  and  even  sowing 
of  small  seeds  is  difficult,  both  in  the 
open  border  and  under  glass  in  pots  or 
pans.  One  of  the  best  means  of  regulating 
their  even  distribution  is  to  mix  the  seeds 
previous  to  sowing  with  twenty  times  their 
bulk  of  fine  sand.  The  depth  to  sow  seeds 
varies  according  to  their  size  ;  the  larger  the 
seeds  the  deeper  should  they  be  covered  with 
soil.  Seeds  sown  outside  require  to  be 
covered  more  deeply  than  when  sown  under 
glass.  A  useful  average  guide  is  to  bury  the 
seeds  sown  in  pots  and  pans  with  twice  their 
depth  of  soil.  Very  fine  seeds,  of  tuberous 
Begonias  for  instance,  hardly  need  any  cover- 
ing, a  light  dusting  of  fine  silver  sand  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  It  materially  assists 
germination  to  cover  pots  and  pans  with 
sheets  of  glass  and  paper,  the  soil  is  then 
kept  moist  without  watering.  If  watering  is 
necessary,  stand  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a 
pan  of  water. 

A  Temporary  Propagating  Frame.— 
Some  amateurs  hesitate  to  propagate  plants 
from  cuttings  because  they  do  not  possess  a 
proper  up-to-date  propagating  frame.  They 
need  have  no  fears  in  this  respect,  and 
certainly  would  have  none  were  they  to 
see  the  splendid  results  secured  in  market 
nurseries  with  "  rough  and  ready  "  methods 
of  rooting  cuttings.  The  most  important 
point  is  to  keep  a  sufficiently  "  close  "  and 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  frame  to  prevent 
the  cuttings  nagging  or  drooping.  Hundreds 
of  cuttings  during  the  season  can  be  success- 
fully rooted  in  a  box  9  inches  to  1  foot  deep, 
with  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  top  for  a  lid. 
Many  hardy  plants  require  no  heat,  but  in 
spring  the  box  may  be  stood  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  Place  several  inches  of  ashes 
or  fibre  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
moisten  them  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
"  genial "  atmosphere  in  the  box.  Here 
may  be  rooted  cuttings  of  the  following 


plants  among  others :  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope, 
Lobelia  for  bedding,  Ageratum,  Verbena, 
and  Dahlia. 

Winter-flowering  Geraniums. — If  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  from  falling  below  50°,  a  few 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  commonly  known  as 
Geraniums,  should  be  grown,  as  they  are 
wonderfully  bright  in  the  dull  days.  The 
popularity  of  Perpetual  Carnations  has  to  a 
certain  extent  overshadowed  the  value  of 
these  flowers,  but  they  can  often  be  grown 
successfully  under  conditions  that  would 
hardly  suit  Carnations.  When  selecting 
varieties  it  is  advisable  to  keep  to  the  singles, 
as  double  flowers  are  quickly  affected  by 
dampness  in  the  winter.  Insert  the  cuttings 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year — 
the  earlier  the  better.  Re-pot  as  required, 
finally  moving  the  plants  into  6-inch  pots, 
which  are  quite  large  enough.  To  ensure 
short-jointed  growth  do  not  use  very  rich 
soil,  and  pot  quite  firmly.  In  June  stand 
the  plants  outdoors,  where  they  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Pinch  out  the  points 
of  the  shoots  occasionally  to  promote  bushy 
growth,  but  cease  doing  this  in  late  August. 
In  September  move  the  plants  into  the  green- 
house ;  give  them  as  much  room  as  possible, 
and  ventilate  very  freely.  Flower  buds  must 
be  removed  regularly  until  the  plants  are 
wanted  in  bloom,  and  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
once  a  week.  Damp  is  the  greatest  enemy 
that  has  to  be  contended  with  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  at  this  season. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Fruit.— The 
gathering  and  storing  of  fruit,  more  par- 
ticularly Apples  and  Pears,  is  a  subject 
which  demands  everyone's  attention.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  a  dry  day  for  gather- 
ing, and  the  fruit  ought  not  to  be  picked 
until  the  stalk  parts  readily  from  the  branch. 
By  lifting  an  Apple  or  Pear  it  can  be  easily 
ascertained  whether  it  is  likely  to  part  from 
the  tree  without  trouble.  The  fruits  must 
not  be  bruised,  or  the  damaged  portions  will 
decay ;  they  should  be  laid  out  carefully  on 
shelves  in  a  cool,  darkened,  airy  room. 


Streamside  Trees  and  Flowers. 
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The   Lawn   Mower 


IN  order  that  it  may  cut  the  grass 
evenly  and  work  easily  the  lawn  mower 
must  be  sharp,  well  oiled,  and  in  good 
repair,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  should 
be  packed  off  immediately  to  a  reliable 
firm  to  be  overhauled.  Many  of  the  parts 
get  worn  down  in  time,  but  they  can 
be  replaced  at  a  small  cost.  The  brass 
bearings,  for  example,  in  which  the  axle 
of  the  revolving  knives  is  set  soon  be- 
come worn,  and  require  to  be  renewed ; 
in  most  machines  these  bearings  can  be 
screwed  up  tighter,  but  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  knives  have  too  much 
"  play  "  and  jump  up  and  down,  denoting 
that  the  time  for  renewal  is  opportune. 
These  bearings  in  particular  should  be  kept 
well  oiled  and  free  from  dirt. 

The  long  knife  below  the  machine  needs 
to  be  sharpened  at  regular  intervals,  although 
the  revolving  knives  seldom  require  attention 
in  this  respect.  To  sharpen  the  lower  knife 
it  is  first  of  all  removed  by  loosening  the 
screws  on  either  side,  then  it  can  be  given  to 
an  experienced  grinder  or  sharpened  by  the 
gardener  himself.  The  revolving  knives  can 
be  set  close  to  this  knife  or  they  may  be 
adjusted  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  In- 
experienced gardeners  frequently  work  the 
machine  with  the  knife  set  too  low  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  mower  cuts  the  grass  too  near 
the  roots,  and,  besides  being  bad  for  the 
person  who  works  the  machine,  it  is  also 
bad  for  the  lawn  and  a  severe  strain  on  the 
machine.  The  screws  and  nuts  that  fix  the 
height  of  this  knife  are  easily  seen,  and  they 
can  be  altered  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
gardener,  causing  the  machine  to  cut  the 
grass  short  or  to  leave  it  moderately  long  ; 
care  should  be  taken  to  adjust  it  to  the 


same  height  on  each  side  so  that  the  grass 
may  be  cut  evenly. 

Care  of  the  Machine. — The  lawn  mower 
is  a  delicate  mechanism,  and  the  greater  the 
care  bestowed  upon  it  the  longer  will  it  remain 
efficient.  Keep  the  works  clean,  in  the  first 
place,  and  never  let  the  machine  be  put 
away  wet  and  covered  with  mud  or  fine  grass. 
Oil  the  working  parts  frequently,  using  a 
little  often  rather  than  giving  a  heavy  oiling 
at  long  intervals  ;  if  any  is  spilled  over  the 
machine  wipe  it  away  before  the  mower  is 
used.  Adjust  the  machine  very  carefully  ; 
first  see  that  the  parts  are  all  firm  and  in 
working  order,  then  screw  up  the  revolving 
knives  or  cutters  so  that  they  just  touch  the 
horizontal  knife.  The  adjustment  for  long 
or  short  grass  can  then  be  made  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  arm  connecting  the  front 
rollers,  and  the  machine  is  ready  for  use. 

In  dry  summer  weather  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  brush  all  dust  and  fine  mowings 
from  the  machine  before  it  is  put  away,  but 
if  the  mower  has  become  wet  it  should  be 
syringed  with  hot  water  immediately  after- 
wards, so  as  to  remove  the  dirt  and  grass  as 
well  as  to  ensure  its  speedy  drying.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  and  soda,  then  with  hot  water 
alone,  and  after  it  has  dried  thoroughly  rub 
it  over  with  oil. 

Size  of  the  Machine. — Machines  are  sold 
according  to  the  width  which  they  can  cut 
at  a  time.  For  a  small  garden  the  smallest 
size  is  quite  satisfactory  (about  10  inches)  ; 
the  next  size,  a  12-inch  one,  is  best  where  the 
mower  is  much  used  ;  a  14-inch  machine 
needs  more  power  than  one  man  can  give, 
unless  it  be  for  short  periods,  and  the  16-inch 
mower  is  too  much  for  one  person. 


Mignonette. — This  fragrant  annual  is  a 
general  favourite,  but  it  is  not  always  so 
well  grown  as  it  might  be.  The  cause  of  this 
is  generally  thick  sowing  and  half-hearted 
thinning.  If  the  plants  were  thinned  to  1  foot 
apart  each  way,  instead  of  3  or  4  inches,  as 


is  often  the  case,  the  result  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory.  Sow  always  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  and  make  the  soil  as  hard  as 
an  Onion  bed.  Mignonette  likes  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  this  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
old  mortar  rubbish. 
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Flower   Growing    in    Tubs 


THOSE  who  possess  small  gardens 
are  able,  by  the  use  of  tubs  and 
large  flower  pots,  to  add  consider- 
ably to  their  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
Suitable  positions  for  them  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  every  garden,  and  the 
matter  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  in- 
dividual taste,  but  the  following  may  be 
suggested.  Along  paths,  at  corners  of  the 
lawn,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  on  each  side  of  entrances  to  dwelling 
or  green-houses  or  gateways,  and  in  court- 
yards. In  beds  on  the  lawn  the  tubs  can 
be  plunged  if  it  is  thought  desirable.  The 
tubs  may,  of  course,  vary  in  size  from  ordinary 
lard  buckets  to  paraffin  casks  sawn  in  two. 
The  latter  should  be  burnt  out  previous  to 
use,  and  all  tubs  are  improved  in  appearance 
by  being  painted  outside  ;  dark  green  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  suitable  shade.  Make 
sufficient  holes  in  the  bottom  to  allow  of  free 
drainage.  The  soil  used  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  depend  on  the  plants  selected,  some 
need  the  addition  of  old  manure,  while  others 
are  better  without.  However,  if  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  grit  or  sand  is  used, 
the  manure  can  always  be  added  to  those 
plants  that  require  it.  Place  several  inches 
of  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  tub,  and  on 
these  the  rougher  portions  of  the  compost, 
then  fill  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top 
with  the  prepared  soil,  making  it  fairly  firm. 
Where  seeds  are  to  be  sown — a  method  not 
to  be  recommended  if  it  can  be  avoided — 
the  surface  soil  must  be  brought  to  a  "  fine  " 
condition. 

Plants  Suitable  for  Tub  Gardening 
are  very  numerous.  Dealing  first  with  tall- 
growing  and  climbing  plants,  Sweet  Peas 
can  be  recommended.  They  may  be  either 
sown  in  the  tubs,  or,  preferably,  raised  in 
pots  in  a  frame  and  planted  out.  The  addi- 
tion of  decayed  manure  to  the  soil  is  advis- 
able in  this  case.  Climbing  Nasturtiums  or 
the  Canary  Creeper,  trained  up  sticks,  are 
most  effective,  and  suitable  for  sunny  and 
shady  positions  alike.  Eccremocarpus  scaber 
and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  should  certainly 
be  grown,  the  latter  particularly  succeeding 


admirably.  Climbing  Convolvulus  Ipomoea 
rubro-coerulea  Heavenly  Blue  gives  a 
rich  colour,  sky-blue,  that  is  novel  in  this 
kind  of  gardening.  Other  tall  flowering 
plants  that  might  be  used  are  Coreopsis, 
Cosmea,  Chimney  Campanula  (which  flowers 
the  second  year  from  seed),  Godetia,  Kochia 
trichophylla,  Larkspur,  Lavatera,  Poppies, 
Scabious,  and  Salpiglossis.  All  these,  ex- 
cepting the  Campanulas,  are  easily  raised 
and  flower  the  same  season.  The  Kochia 
has  very  graceful  foliage,  which  turns  reddish 
in  the  autumn.  Various  evergreens  can  be 
grown  permanently  in  tubs.  Low  plants 
are  required  for  placing  round  the  edges, 
and  for  this  purpose  practically  any  of  the 
hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals  may  be  selected. 
Stocks,  Asters,  Candytuft,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums,  Mignon- 
ette, to  mention  only  a  few,  are  all  suitable. 
To  hang  over  the  edges  Ivy -leaved  Geraniums. 
Blue  Lobelia,  Verbena,  and  White  Alyssum 
are  good.  If  tall  plants  are  not  desired, 
almost  any  of  the  dwarf  annuals  may  be 
employed.  A  tub  filled  with  Tuberous 
Begonias  is  extremely  attractive  in  a  semi- 
shady  spot,  and  Fuchsias,  single  and  double, 
will  thrive  in  a  similar  situation.  Marguerites 
and  Geraniums  suggest  themselves,  and 
Snapdragons  are  not  less  useful.  A  showy 
combination  is  formed  with  Double  Mar- 
guerite Mrs.  Sander  (one  plant  would 
probably  be  sufficient,  as  they  grow  very 
quickly),  Paul  Crampel  Geranium,  and 
Blue  Lobelia.  Biennials  such  as  Canterbury 
Bells  and  Sweet  Williams  are  attractive, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  grow  other  later-flower- 
ing plants  in  pots  to  tau.e  their  place  as  they 
go  out  of  bloom. 

Hydrangeas  are  admirable  plants  for  tubs, 
and  they  can  be  left  undisturbed  for  some 
years,  providing  an  annual  top-dressing  of 
fresh  soil  is  given  in  spring.  The  pink  and 
blue  forms  of  the  common  Hydrangea 
hortensis  are  most  useful.  The  blue  African 
Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus),  too,  thrives 
well  under  this  treatment.  Both  these 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  frost-proof  green- 
house during  winter.  Yuccas,  Aloes  and 
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Agaves  form  a  striking  feature  when  grown 
in  tubs  ;  the  two  last-named  must  not  be 
left  out  of  doors  during  winter. 

The  use  of  tubs  in  the  garden  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  summer  months. 
By  planting  bulbs  in  variety,  Polyanthuses, 
Wallflowers,  Arabis,  Myosotis,  Daisies,  etc., 
in  autumn,  a  bright  show  results  in  spring. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  scope  in  tub  gardening  is  very  wide, 
affording  ample  opportunity  for  the  display 


of  taste  and  skill,  and  it  remains  to  add  that 
only  ordinary  attention  is  necessary  from 
the  time  seeds  are  sown,  or  plants  put  out, 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  Watering  demands 
great  care  when  the  plants  are  small,  for  if 
it  is  overdone  the  soil  quickly  becomes  sour. 
Later  on,  when  the  roots  have  extended, 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  ;  in  fact,  in 
a  dry  summer,  the  plants  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  than  other- 


Rose  of  Sharon. — The  dwarf  Hypericum 
calycinum  (Rose  of  Sharon),  so  useful  for 
planting  underneath  trees  or  in  other  spots 
where  few  things  will  thrive,  often  becomes 
choked  up  with  leaves  and  litter.  In  small 
gardens  this  becomes  noticeable,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  remove  the  rubbish  with- 
out spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
But  in  early  spring  the  old  growth  may  be 
cut  hard  back,  and  it  then  becomes  a  simple 
matter  to  clean  out  the  accumulated  leaves. 
Young  shoots  will  soon  appear,  and  the 
plants  are  really  benefited  by  being  treated 
thus  every  year,  as  it  keeps  them  dwarf  and 
thick,  while  they  flower  even  more  freely 
than  if  left  alone. 

Nasturtiums. — Nasturtiums  are  invalu- 
able in  any  garden  on  account  of  their  bright 
blossoms  which  are  freely  produced  over  a 
long  period.  The  climbing  varieties  may  be 
used  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  while 
the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  varieties  are  valu- 
able as  edging  plants  for  beds  or  borders. 
There  are  sorts  in  both  sections  having  varie- 
gated foliage.  These  flowers  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  position  or  soil.  In  a  shaded 
position  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  more 
leaves  than  blossoms,  perhaps,  but  poor  soil 
will  check  this  to  a  certain  extent.  Rich  soil 
should  always  be  avoided,  more  especially 
for  growing  the  dwarf  sorts. 

Thinning  Seedlings  and  Young 
Growths. — One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
gardening  is  to  allow  the  growths  of  plants 
to  be  crowded.  It  may  seem  a  shame  to 
pull  out  half  or  three  parts  of  the  seedlings 
from  a  bed  of  Poppies,  Clarkias,  or  Godetias 
when  they  are  crowded,  but  to  obtain  good 
results  it  must  be  done.  In  a  smilar  way 


it  is  necessary  in  spring  to  thin  out  the 
young  shoots  of  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies), 
Phlox,  Helianthus,  and  other  vigorous  her- 
baceous perennials.  It  is  no  use  allowing 
a  dozen  shoots  to  grow  up  when  there  is 
only  space  for  half  that  number.  In  both 
cases  adequate  thinning  results  in  better 
and  more  vigorous  plants,  larger  and  brighter 
coloured  blooms,  and  a  longer  season  of 
beauty. 

Treatment  of  Vines  during  Winter. — 
The  owner  of  a  greenhouse  is  usually  anxious 
to  possess  a  Vine  and  produce  his  own  grapes, 
but  after  a  year  or  two  it  frequently  happens 
that  his  Vine  gets  out  of  hand,  is  insect-ridden, 
and  generally  unsatisfactory.  Much  of  this 
is  doubtless  due  to  improper  cultivation 
during  spring  and  summer,  but  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  towards  giving  the  plant  a  fair 
chance  of  success  by  a  little  attention  during 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
or  any  time  during  December  or  January, 
the  previous  year's  shoots  must  be  cut  back 
to  within  two  buds  of  the  base.  Then  place  a 
flower-pot  filled  with  hot  coals  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  and  cover  the  latter  with  sulphur ; 
that  will  destroy  all  insects.  The  fumes  are 
dangerous  and  one  should  leave  the  green- 
house immediately.  The  next  day  scrub  the 
whole  house,  woodwork,  glass,  stage,  etc.,  tho- 
roughly, with  water  containing  soft  soap  and 
paraffin.  Afterwards  remove  any  very  loose 
bark  from  the  Vine  and  scrub  it  thoroughly 
with  a  soft  soap  and  paraffin  solution,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  buds.  If  the  Vine  is 
planted  inside  the  house,  remove  2  or  3  inches 
of  the  surface  soil  from  the  border,  and 
replace  it  by  new  soil  and  manure ;  this  will 
leave  everything  sweet  and  clean  for  spring. 


A  gathering  of  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias. 
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Dahlias   for   the   Garden 


THE  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
half-hardy  flowers,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  the  plants  produce  quantities 
of  blossoms  from  late  in  June  or  early 
July  until  they  are  cut  down  by  frost. 
In  small  gardens  they  are  usually  planted 
singly  or  in  small  groups  in  the  flower 
border,  but  in  those  of  fair  extent  bor- 
ders or  beds  on  the  lawn  are  often  given 
up  to  them,  with  remarkably  successful 
results,  owing  to  the  variety  in  flower  and  in 
vigour  of  growth  represented  by  the  various 
types.  The  Dahlia  is  easily  grown,  and  is 
•essentially  a  plant  for  the  amateur ;  it  is  also 
well  suited  to  the  town  and  suburban  garden. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  general  outcry 
against  the  newer  Dahlias,  particularly  those 
of  the  Cactus  type,  most  of  which  were 
useless  as  decorative  plants  in  the  garden. 
They  were  suitable  only  for  exhibition,  and 
though  individually  the  flowers  were  most 
attractive  the  plants  were  not  free-flowering, 
the  flower  stems  were  weak,  and  ample  foliage 
hid  the  earlier  blooms.  In  the  present-day 
race  of  garden  Dahlias,  however,  all  this  is 
changed.  There  are  varieties  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  fancies,  from  the  little  Tom  Thumb 
sorts,  18  inches  high,  to  the  Giant  Paeony- 
flowered  varieties,  some  of  which  in  good  soil 
reach  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet. 

There  are  no  difficult  problems  in  the 
cultivation  of  Dahlias.  The  plants  like  a 
deeply  dug  rich  soil.  If  rather  heavy,  dig 
the  ground  over  several  times  in  winter, 
leaving  it  rough,  and  working  in  wood  ashes 
and  leaf -mould.  Cow  manure  improves  light 
soil. 

Dahlias  from  Cuttings. — Dahlias  are 
propagated  in  spring  chiefly  from  cuttings, 
also  by  division  of  the  roots  or  tubers  and  by 
seeds.  The  best  means  of  obtaining  cuttings 
is  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  during  February  and  March. 
Detach  the  shoots  when  about  2  inches  long, 
insert  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  placing  in  a  closed 
propagating  frame,  or  on  a  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  soon  root.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
the  cuttings  will  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly 
in  2^-inch  pots  ;  a  little  later  they  are  repotted 


into  5-inch  pots,  and  subsequently  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  During  May  the  plants  are 
gradually  "  hardened  off,"  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  of  doors  during  the  first  few  days  of 
June.  If  flowers  are  required  for  exhibition 
the  plants  should  always  be  propagated  from 
cuttings.  For  garden  decoration,  and  to 
supply  cut  flowers  for  the  home,  the  old  roots 
may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces, 
according  to  their  size,  and  planted  out  of 
doors  early  in  May,  or  they  may  first  be 
started  into  growth  under  glass,  which  is  pre- 
ferable. These  plants  will  send  up  a  number 
of  shoots,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four 
should  be  allowed  to  grow. 

Sowing  Dahlia  Seeds. — Sow  Dahlia  seeds 
in  a  greenhouse  during  February  or  early 
March,  pot  the  seedlings  singly  in  small  pots 
when  about  2  inches  high,  and  treat  as  advised 
for  the  rooted  cuttings.  Seedling  Dahlias  as 
a  rule  produce  quantities  of  flowers,  but  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  blooms  are  equal 
to  named  sorts  in  good  form,  colour,  and 
size.  It  is,  however,  from  seeds  (except 
when  a  variety  "  sports  ")  that  new  and  im- 
proved sorts  are  obtained,  and  raising  seed- 
lings provides  interesting  occupation  and 
offers  no  difficulty.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise 
improved  sorts  flowers  of  the  best  named 
sorts  must  be  chosen  and  cross-fertilised  and 
seed  saved.  Mark  the  promising  seedlings 
when  they  are  in  flower,  lift  and  store  the 
roots  in  late  autumn,  with  the  view  of  giving 
them  a  further  trial. 

To  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  Dahlia 
plants  nurserymen  adopt  two  methods  of 
distribution.  Large  quantities  are  rooted 
from  cuttings,  and  grown  during  the  summer 
in  small  pots.  These,  when  at  rest  in  winter, 
can  be  readily  sent  by  parcel  post  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  second  method  is  to  sell 
rooted  cuttings  or  small  plants  in  April. 
When  the  dormant  roots  arrive  they  should 
be  potted  up  and  grown  with  care  in  a  light 
greenhouse,  or  failing  this  a  frame.  Small 
plants  in  pots  are  sent  in  flat  boxes  by  carrier 
or  railway.  On  arrival  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  pot  them  into  larger  pots,  placing  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  where  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to 
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Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations. 

(From  flowers  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stiiart  Lmv  and  Co.) 
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put  them  out  of  doors,  they  will  be  nice 
sturdy  plants. 

General  Hints. — The  best  Dahlias  are 
grown  in  the  open  fully  exposed  to  sun 
and  air ;  to  obtain  exhibition  flowers  this  is 
most  necessary. 
The  distance 
apart  to  plant 
Dahlias  varies 
from  2  to  4  feet 
according  to  the 
variety,  whether 
dwarf  and  com- 
pact in  growth 
or  tall  and  wide- 
spreading  in 
habit.  The  stak- 
ing of  the  plants 
is  important. 
In  addition  to  a 
strong  central 
stake  it  is  worth 
while  using  three 
or  four  thinner 
stakes  also  to 
which  the  outer 
shoots  can  be 
secured.  Thus 
sun  and  air  are 
able  to  reach  the 
centre  of  the 
plants  and  finer 
flowers  in  greater 
quantity  are  the 
result.  Thinning 
the  growths  is 
most  important, 
and  disbudding 
is  necessary  to 
secure  exhibition 
blooms;  these 
practices  are  also 
desirable,  though 
not  to  the  same 
extent,  when  the 
flowers  are  grown 
for  garden  decor- 
ation. Remove  the  old  flowers  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  seeds.  Various 
contrivances  are  used  to  protect  flowers 
intended  for  exhibition  from  hot  sunshine; 
some  of  these  are  illustrated  on  page  128. 
Mulching  with  decayed  manure  towards  the 
31 


end  of  June  is  beneficial,  more  especially  on 
light  soil.  Water  during  dry  weather,  and 
if  the  plants  are  not  mulched  with  farm- 
yard manure  give  several  applications  of 
liquid  fertiliser. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Satisfaction,  white  suffused  with  pink. 


When  frosts  put  an  end  to  their  flowering 
cut  down  the  plants  to  within  about  1  foot  of 
the  ground.  Lift  the  roots  carefully  without 
breaking  them,  shake  all  (lie  Inn.M-  -oil  away. 
and  store  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar.  If 
the  position  is  dark  and  not  very  dry  no 
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covering  will  be  necessary  ;    otherwise  cover 
them  with  sand. 

Enemies    of    the    Dahlia.  —  When  the 


plants  are  young  and  tender  slugs  and  snails 
are  troublesome,  notably  so  in  the  town  and 
suburban  garden.  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  leaves 


JL. 


Showing  Dahlia  roots  in  box  of  light  soil :  on 
the  left,  as  put  in;  on  the  right,  after 
growth  has  started. 


A  division,  or  sepa- 
rated tuber,  short- 
ened and  potted 
properly. 


Dahlia  cutting 
inserted  in 
well-prepared 
pot. 


It  is  often  impossible 
to  pot  a  Dahlia 
root  unless  it  is 
first  shortened. 


N*.; 

Dahlia  cutting  formed  in  the  usual 
way  by  cutting  beneath  a  joint 
and  removing  the  lower  leaves. 


There  is  too  much 
soil  and  too  little 
drainage  in  this 
flower  pot. 


Dahlia  cutting  taken  off  with  a  heel 
or  portion  of  the  old  root  attached. 


A  prize-winning  exhibit  of  six  Cactus  Dahlias. 
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attract  them,  or  place  a  ring  of  lime  and  soot 
round  each  plant.  Greenfly  can  be  destroyed 
by  syringing  with  some  reliable  insecticide, 
such  as  Abol.  Despite  many  inventions  to 
catch  the  troublesome  earwig,  nothing  sur- 
passes a  little  moss  in  the  bottom  of  flower- 
pots inverted  on  the  top  of  the  stakes. 
Look  through  the  pots  every  morning  and 
shake  the  culprits  into  a  pail  of  hot  water. 

The  Types  of  Dahlia  are  numerous. 
The  Cactus  section  is  probably  most  popular, 
especially  for  exhibition.  The  newest  varie- 
ties are  the  Collarette  Dahlias.  The  last  ten 
years  have  witnessed  the  rapid  rise  of  the 


white  in  centre  changing  to  deep  rose ; 
Golden  Wave,  rich  deep  yellow  ;  J.  B.  Riding, 
yellow  centre,  shading  outwards  to  orange 
tinged  with  apricot;  Miss  Stredwick,  pink, 
yellow  in  centre ;  Mrs.  Douglas  Fleming, 
white;  Red  Admiral,  scarlet ;  Satisfaction, 
rose-pink,  lovely  incurving  petals  ;  and 
Empress,  purplish-crimson,  white  base. 

Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias. — A  compara- 
tively new  class  of  small  neat  Dahlias  of  the 
Cactus  type.  They  are  free  flowering  and 
valuable  for  garden  decoration  and  cutting. 
Good  sorts  are :  Coronation,  scarlet ;  Gracie, 
yellow  tipped  with  pale  pink ;  Martha, 


Pompon  Dahlia  Nerissa,  a  charming  variety 
of  silvery-pink  shade. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Mauve  Queen,  lilac-mauve, 
a  good  variety  for  the  garden. 


Paeony-flowered  section,  while  the  cottager 
as  a  rule  still  sticks  to  his  first  loves,  the 
Show  and  Fancy  types,  which  in  many 
country  districts  form  a  prominent  class  at 
the  local  flower  show. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — For  the  Garden. — Amos 
Perry,  crimson ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
blush-pink  ;  Erecta,  bright  pink  ;  Conquest, 
crimson-maroon  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville,  orange- 
yellow  ;  Harold  Peerman,  rich  yellow ; 
Mauve  Queen  ;  Mary  Purrier,  scarlet ;  Nellie 
Riding,  crimson,  white  tips ;  Primrose ; 
Sweet  Brier,  pink ;  and  White  Ensign. 
For  Exhibition. — C.  E.  Wilkins,  salmon-pink  ; 
Dr.  Roy  Apple  ton,  lemon-yellow  deepening  to 
light  salmon ;  Glory  of  Wilts,  yellow  ;  H.  H. 
Thomas,  deep  crimson ;  H.  L.  Brousson, 


orange-red,  shading  to  red  at  tips ;  Mignon, 
pink,  lighter  base  ;  Minima,  purplish-crim- 
son ;  Molly,  white,  striped  purplish-crimson  ; 
Nain,  orange ;  Nora,  yellow,  striped  crim- 
son ;  Peace,  white  ;  Sovereign,  golden  yellow  ; 
Tom  Tit,  mauve-pink.  The  plants  vary  from 
2£  feet  to  3J  feet  high. 

Double  Show  Varieties.— Arthur  Raw- 
lings,  dark  crimson ;  Chieftain,  purplish- 
lilac  ;  Crimson  Globe ;  Dr.  Keynes,  buff, 
tinted  red  ;  Florence  Tranter,  blush-white, 
edged  rose-purple  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  soft  pink  ; 
Gracchus,  orange-buff ;  John  Walker,  pure 
white ;  Keynes'  Al,  yellow ;  Tom  Jones, 
pale  yellow  ground,  suffused  rose  ;  Walter 
H.  Williams,  scarlet ;  William  Rawlings, 
crimson-purple. 


Decorative   Dahlia  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  a  splendid  white  variety 
for  the  garden. 
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flowers    should    plant    these    Dahlias.       They 
are  tall  and  vigorous  and  very  free  flowering, 


Decorative  Dahlia  Orange  Glare  of  the  Garden, 
orange  red. 


Fancy  Varieties.  —  These 
are  distinguished  from  the 
Show  Dahlias  by  having 
splashed,  spotted  or  striped 
flowers,  though  at  times  this 
distinct  character  is  not  con- 
stant. If  no  class  is  pro- 
vided separately  for  them  at 
exhibitions  they  are  included 
in  the  Show  section.  Buffalo 
Bill,  buff,  striped  vermilion  ; 
Dandy,  orange,  striped  crim- 
son ;  Emin  Pasha,  yellow, 
striped  and  splashed  crimson ; 
General  Grant,  orange,  striped 
chocolate ;  George  Barnes, 
lilac,  striped  crimson ;  John 
Forbes,  fawn,  striped  maroon  ; 
Lottie  Eckford,  white,  striped 
purple ;  Mabel,  lilac,  striped 
crimson;  Matthew  Campbell, 
apricot,  striped  crimson;  Pea- 
cock, purple,  tipped  with 
white ;  Professor  Fawcett, 
lilac,  striped  chocolate; 
Watchman,  golden  yellow, 
striped  and  blotched  crimson. 

Paeony  -  flowered  Varie- 
ties.— Anyone  having  large 
borders  to  keep  gay  with 


the  blossoms  being  borne  on  long  stalks  well 
above  the  foliage  ;  altogether  they  are  very 
showy  in  the  garden  and  valuable  for  cutting. 
The  first  sorts  introduced  came  from  Holland, 
but  now  our  own  raisers  are  yearly  bringing 
out  improved  home-raised  seedlings.  Among 
the  latter  are  Codsall  Gem,  deep  yellow 
shading  to  primrose ;  Holman  Hunt,  crimson- 
maroon,  shaded  scarlet ;  Kimberley,  rosy- 
carmine,  yellow  centre ;  Mafeking,  fawn, 
suffused  rose ;  Sunset,  red,  suffused  yel- 
low ;  Primrose  Queen,  yellow  ;  Colonel  Cody, 
orange-yellow ;  Connie  Humphries,  creamy- 
white.  To  complete  a  dozen  add  the  follow- 
ing four  continental  sorts :  King  Leopold, 
sulphur  yellow  ;  Reine  Wilhelmina,  pure 
white ;  Germania,  glowing  crimson ;  and 
Glory  de  Baarn,  rosy  tint. 

Single  Dahlias.  —  These    occupy    a    very 
high      place      in      our    gardens    for     border 


Cactus  Dahlia  Alpha,  one  of  the  striped  varieties. 
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decoration  and  the  supply  of  quantities  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  The  blossoms  are  of  rich, 
dainty  colouring  and  the  plants  most  free 
flowering.  One  most  important  point  in 
growing  single  Dahlias  is  to  keep  the  old 
flowers  cut  off  frequently.  Good  sorts  are 
Amy,  terra-cotta  ;  Betty,  rosy -lilac,  crimson 
central  ring ;  Columbine,  rose ;  Cardinal, 
rich  deep  red ;  Butterfly, 
pure  white,  primrose  ring ; 
Kitty,  rosy-mauve,  dark  cen- 
tre ;  Leslie  Scale,  silvery -lilac, 
crimson  centre  ;  Miss  Roberts, 
yellow ;  Mrs.  Joynson  Hicks, 
buff,  crimson  central  ring ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  pink; 
Snowdrop,  pure  white; 
Winona,  deep  maroon. 

Pompon  Dahlias. — The 
small,  perfectly  formed  flowers 
of  the  Pompon  Dahlias  find 
many  admirers.  Few  of  the 
plants  exceed  3  feet  in  height 
and  being  of  compact  growth 
they  form  one  of  the  most 
useful  sections  for  the  small 
garden.  Excellent  varieties 
are :  Adelaide,  blush,  edged 
lavender ;  Bacchus,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Daisy,  amber  and 
salmon ;  Emily  Hopper,  yel- 
low ;  Little  Donald,  crimson  ; 
Glow,  salmon-cerise ;  Nerissa, 
silvery-rose  ;  Pink  Beauty, 
blush-pink  ;  Queen  of  Whites ; 
Sunny  Daybreak,  pale  apricot, 
tipped  rosy  -  red  ;  Tommy 
Keith,  red,  tipped  white ; 
Zerlina,  crimson-maroon. 

Collarette  Dahlias.— These 
are  the  latest  novelties  in  the 
Dahlia  family.  They  are 
really  single  varieties  having 
a  collar  or  frill  of  short  florets  surrounding 
the  central  disc.  The  first  two  varieties 
originated  in  France  as  "  sports "  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
numerous  varieties  have  been  raised  in 
France,  Germany,  and  also  by  our  own 
Dahlia  growers.  They  are  notable  for 
their  attractive  colours,  free-flowering  quali- 
ties, and  being  of  moderate  height  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  small  gardens.  Good 


varieties  are  :  Ami  Cochet,  red,  yellow  collar  ; 
Diadem,  rosy-pink,  white  collar  ;  Goldstern, 
yellow,  yellow  collar  ;  Henri  Fannan,  ver- 
milion, edged  primrose,  straw  collar  ;  Holy- 
rood,  ruby,  golden  tips,  yellow  collar  ;  Maurice 
Rivoire,  crimson,  white  collar ;  Negro,  deep 
maroon,  white  collar  ;  Prince  John,  crimson, 
edged  lake,  white  collar ;  Princess  Louise, 


Show  Dahlia  Mrs.  Gladstone,  of  pink  shades. 


glowing  crimson,  white  collar  :  Queen  Bess, 
orange-scarlet,  yellowish  collar  ;  Queen  .Mary. 
rose,  Itlush  white  collar:  Hheinkrone,  ma- 
roon, the  collar  being  white  tipped  with 
crimson. 

In  addition  there  are  many  valuable 
Dahlias  that  cannot  be  da— ilied  with  those 
described,  vet  they  ought  to  be  included  in 
every  representative  collection  of  Dahlias 
for  iranlen  decoration  and  cutting. 
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'o  :  Baiters,  ll'ol-vtrhampton. 

Paeony-flowered  Dahlia,  Sunset,  red 


ind  yellow  shades. 


Decorative  Garden  Dahlias. — Kaiserin     centre  ; 


flowering,  3  feet  high, 
one  of  the  very  best  gar- 
den Dahlias ;  Glare  of  the 
Garden,  scarlet;  Orange 
Glare,  orange-scarlet.  Giant- 
flowered  Decorative,  having 
enormous  double  flowers  : 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon. 
reddish-scarlet;  Jeanne 
Channet,  lilac-pink,  shading 
to  white  ;  Mile.  H.  Charmet, 
pure  white.  New  Star 
Dahlias  are  dwarf,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  the  blooms  last 
longer  than  most  Dahlias 
when  cut.  The  best  sorts 
are :  Jupiter,  white  and 
yellow,  edged  with  crimson  ; 
Mercury,  white,  scarlet  band  ; 
Neptune,  white,  edged  pur- 
ple-crimson ;  Orion,  white, 
splashed  and  edged  yellow, 
crimson  streaks.  Tom  Thumb 
Dahlias  have  single  flowers  ; 
the  plants  grow  1  foot  to 
18  inches  high,  are  compact 
in  growth  and  free  flowering. 
forming  delightful  subjects 
for  a  bed  on  the  lawn  or 
for  grouping  in  the  border. 
Distinct  sorts  are  Bantam, 
scarlet;  Canary ,  yellow  ; 
Hermione,  white;  Miss 
Grace,  light  orange ;  Tom 
Tit,  orange -scarlet,  yellow 
Venus,  crimson,  shaded  maroon, 


Augusta  Victoria,  pure   white,  is   very   free      purple  edge. 


Flowers  on  Greenhouse  Wall. — In  the 

greenhouse  it  is  often  impossible  to  hide 
some  bare  part  of  the  wall  in  the  ordinary 
way.  but  quite  an  effective  display  can  be 
obtained  by  forming  wall-pockets,  in  which 
plants  will  root  and  flourish.  With  a  chisel 
and  hammer  make  holes  in  the  walls  about 
18  inches  apart  and  hammer  into  these  plugs 
of  dry  wood.  Now  get  some  pieces  of  cork, 
such  as  is  sold  for  decorating  window  boxes 
and  the  like  ;  nail  these  to  the  wooden  plugs 
loosely,  or  else  tack,  pieces  of  wood  first  to  the 
inside  of  the  cork,  and  this  will  keep  them 


from  being  hammered  close  up  to  the  wall 
When  they  are  in  position  pack  some  moss 
or  fibre  tightly  in  the  bottom  of  the  pocket, 
then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  about  equal 
parts  of  leaf-mould,  peat  and  loam.  Many 
plants  can  be  established  in  such  a  compost, 
and  will  continue  to  flourish  for  a  long  time. 
Notable  in  the  list  might  be  mentioned 
Begonia  Rex,  Saxifraga  sannentosa  or  Mother 
of  Thousands,  variegated  Creeping  Jenny, 
Maidenhair  and  other  ferns,  including  Pteris 
tremula,  together  with  the  drooping  Bell- 
flower,  Campanula  isophylla. 
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l'h-*>  :  J.   //'.  t-arraU. 


Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  in  mid-winter. 


Perpetual    Flowering    Carnations 


PROBABLY  no  flower  has  been  so 
much  improved  during  recent  years 
as  the  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation, 
for  new  varieties  are  being  produced 
annually  that  quite  eclipse  those  in  culti- 
vation a  few  years  ago.  As  a  plant  for 
the  production  of  cut  flowers  in  winter 
the  Perpetual  Carnation  stands  unrivalled  ; 
this  fact,  together  with  its  easy  cultiva- 
tion, has  made  it  widely  popular  in  a 
short  time,  and  has  caused  it  to  be  grown 
by  all  who  appreciate  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  ideal 
flower  tor  the  amateur,  and  if  he  can  devote 
a  small  greenhouse  to  its  cultivation  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  at  a  trifling  cost  he  will 
obtain  more  gratifying  results  from  this 
than  from  any  other  flower.  It  only  needs 
to  be  grown  under  glass  from  early  Septem- 
ber until  May,  thus  leaving  the  greenhouse 


at  liberty  during  the  summer  months  for 
any  crop  it  may  be  desired  to  grow.  The 
Perpetual  Carnation  is  truly  named,  as  the 
same  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  through- 
out the  year,  and  if  they  are  well  managed 
good  flowers  will  be  produced  during  the 
whole  period. 

To  have  the  best  possible  Per|H»tual  Car- 
nations it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  suitable 
•ireenhouse  to  them,  although,  of  course, 
they  may  be  grown  in  a  small  greenhouse  as 
part  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants. 
The  great  difficulty  then  is  to  provide  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  temjHTature  that 
will  suit  them  all.  Carnations  need  light 
and  air,  together  with  a  cool,  regular  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  essential  to  provide 
these  conditions  if  their  cultivation  is  to  be 
thoroughly  successful. 

The  best  kind  of  greenhouse  is  a  span- 
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The  shoots  most  suitable  for  making  into 
cuttings  are  those  about  half-way  up 
the  stem. 


Showing  cuttings  of  Perpetual  Carnation  :  on 
the  left,  a  cutting  as  taken  off  the  old 
stem ;  on  the  right,  a  rooted  cutting. 


roofed  one  ;  it  should  be  built  so  as  to  face 
due  south,  thus  obtaining  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  in  winter.  It  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a  central  wooden  stage,  and 
another  stage  adjoining  the  framework,  a 
path  2  or  3  feet  wide  separating  them. 
Expert  growers  usually  place  slabs  of  slate 
to  form  the  base  of  the  stages,  and  cover 
these  with  shingle  or  even  fine  cinders  from 
which  the  ashes  have  been  sifted.  The  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  must  be  made  so 
that  they  open  outwards  to  the  full  extent, 
then  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  ensured 
during  mild  weather.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  great  expense  in  providing  artificial 
heating  arrangements.  A  4-inch  flow  pipe 
beneath  the  outer  stage,  and  a  similar  return 
pipe  placed  underneath  the  central  stage 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  requisite  tem- 
perature in  winter.  A  greenhouse  of  this 
description  and  equipment  will  be  found  per- 
fectly suitable  for  the  amateur  ;  it  can,  of 
course,  be  constructed  of  any  required  size. 
How  Perpetual  Carnations  are  In- 
creased.— The  propagation  of  Perpetual 


Carnations  is  best  performed  during  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  and  March.  Cut- 
tings rooted  during  January  usually  make 
the  best  plants  for  winter  flowering  ;  those 
inserted  later  than  this  do  not  form  such 
big  plants  in  one  year,  and,  of  course,  come 
into  bloom  later.  When  taking  cuttings  it  is 
important  to  obtain  them  from  plants  that 
are  perfectly  healthy,  as  weak  or  diseased 
cuttings  never  develop  into  good  plants. 
The  growths  that  are  found  about  half-way 
up  the  stems  make  the  best  cuttings  ;  they 
should  be  removed  when  about  3  inches 
long.  Remove  them  with  a  gentle  down- 
ward pull,  afterwards  trimming  the  base 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  best  cuttings 
usually  produce  the  finest  plants,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  choose  them 
from  the  position  and  of  the  size  mentioned. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  about  when 
taken  off,  but  should  be  inserted  at  once. 
They  root  readily  if  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sifted  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  The  dibber  used 
for  putting  in  the  cuttings  must  be  the 
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same  size  at  the  end  as  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  and  the  soil  must  be  pressed  firmly 
around  the  latter.  Water  them  in  with 
tepid  water  applied  with  a  can  to  which  a 
fine  rose  is  attached.  A  little  bottom  heat 
assists  the  cuttings  to  root,  and  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  in  fibre  in  a  propagating 
frame  with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  55°  or 
60°,  and  an  overhead  temperature  of  several 
degrees  lower.  The  frame  should  be  kept 
fairly  close  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  a 
little  air  being  admitted  in  the  morning  only 
for  two  or  three  hours  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  glass  should  be  rubbed  dry.  It  is 
advisable  to  shade  the  cuttings  lightly 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  to  give  them  a 
gentle  spraying  with  the  syringe  on  bright 
days.  They  will  take  root  in  from  three  weeks 
to  a  month.  After  the  lapse  of  that  period 
a  little  air  is  given  and  the  amount  gradu- 
ally increased,  as  the  cuttings  make  progress, 
until  the  light  may  be  removed  from  the 
frame  entirely.  When  the  young  plants 
are  nicely  rooted,  say  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 


pot  them  on  into  2^-inch  pots,  using  a  com- 
post consisting  of  3  parts  loam  and  1  part 
leaf -soil,  with  a  little  silver  sand  added  ; 
for  this  potting  the  whole  of  the  soil  may  be 
passed  through  a  £-inch  sieve.  Make  sure 
that  the  young  plants  are  moist  at  the  root 
before  being  potted,  and  afterwards  grow 
them  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  50° 
to  55°. 

Cuttings  in  Sand. — Carnation  cuttings 
will  also  root  readily  in  sand  alone.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  place  a  layer  of  fine 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame  3  inches 
deep,  press  it  down  firmly,  and  water  it  well. 
The  cuttings  are  inserted  in  this  at  2  inches 
apart,  and  the  rest  of  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  already  described.  Those  who  re- 
quire only  a  small  number  of  plants  might 
insert  the  cuttings  in  a  box  or  in  large  pots 
three  parts  filled  with  sand,  and  keep  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  top  until  they  are 
rooted.  It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  the 
cuttings  in  the  sand  after  roots  are  formed  ; 
it  is  best  to  put  them  in  quite  small  flower 


Cuttings  of  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  inserted  in  a  bed  of  sand  in  a  frame 
in  the  greenhouse. 
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Rooted  cutting  of  Perpetual  Carnation. 


pots,  growing  them  in  these  for  a  few  weeks 
before  plunging  them  in  3-inch  pots. 

"  Stopping  "  and  Repotting. — When 
the  Carnations  are  well  established  in  2|- 
inch  pots  admit  air  freely  during  favourable 
weather,  and  encourage  them  to  make 
vigorous  growth.  After  they  are  6  inches 
high  pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  side  shoots.  This  is  best  done  in 
the  morning,  when  the  growth  is  brittle  ;  if 
the  tops  are  given  a  sharp  bend  sideways 
they  will  snap  off  easily.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
pinch  or  stop  the  young  plants  too  soon  ; 
at  least  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaves  should  be 


left  after  the  top  has  been  removed.  Young 
shoots  will  develop  and  make  quick  pro- 
gress, and  these  in  their  turn  may  be  stopped 
once  when  they  are  6  inches  long.  The  second 
stopping  must  not  be  performed  after  the 
middle  of  June,  or  the  plants  will  be  very 
late  in  commencing  to  flower.  When  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  pot  them  on  into 
5-inch  pots  ;  for  this  potting  the  soil  may 
be  used  in  rather  coarser  condition.  Fibrous 
loam  (turfy  soil)  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
and  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
3  parts  to  1  part  of  leaf-soil,  while  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  crushed  charcoal  and  silver 
sand  must  be  added  to  keep  the  soil  "  sweet 
and  open."  The  inclusion  of  old  mortar 


Taking  out  th< 


induce  the  formation 
shoots. 


mem 


Side  shoots  form  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
plant  has  been  "stopped." 

rubble,  broken  fine,  is  also  beneficial  if 
the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  but  only 
a  small  quantity  is  needed,  about  a  7-inch 
potful  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  Work  the 
soil  well  around  the  roots  and  pot  firmly. 
Do  not  place  the  plants  in  the  pots  too 
deeply,  but  let  them  be  the  same  depth 
in  the  soil  as  before,  for  deep  potting  some- 
times causes  stem  rot. 

Watering  must  at  all  times  be  very 
carefully  carried  out,  especially  after  the 
plants  are  freshly  potted,  as  a  saturated 
condition  of  the  soil  is  harmful  to  Carna- 
tions. Allow  the  soil  to  become  moderately 
dry,  just  so  that  the  plants  do  not  flag  or 
droop,  then  afford  sufficient  water  to  moisten 
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the  whole  of  the  compost.    Grow  the  plants  insect    pests   in    check    besides   encouraging 

in  the  greenhouse  until   the  end  of  April,  growth. 

when   they   should   be   removed   to   a   cold  Greenfly  is  sometimes  troublesome.     Upon 

frame.     Admit     air     freely     whenever     the  the  first  signs  of  this  pest  the  affected  growth 

weather    permits,    and    finally    remove    the  should    be   syringed    with    quassia   extract. 


When   the  plants  are  well   rooted  applica- 
tions of  weak  soot  water  are  very  beneficial, 


lights  entirely  except  during  heavy  rains. 

The  Final  Repotting. — The  next  re- 
potting  will  be  into 
7-inch  flower  pots, 
those  in  which  the 
Carnations  will  bloom, 
and  this  ought  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  in 
5-inch  pots.  For  this 
potting  use  a  compost 
similar  to  that  pre- 
viously recommended, 
with  the  addition  of 
a  5-inch  size  potful  of 
Carnation  manure  to 
each  bushel  of  soil. 
After  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  in  the 
larger  pots,  place  them 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
an  open  spot  o.ut  of 
doors,  so  that  they  may 
benefit  by  exposure  in 
full  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  though  not 
really  essential,  to  erect 
a  light  wooden  frame- 
work over  them  upon 
which  glass  lights  may 
be  placed  in  wet 
weather.  Stake  and 
tie  the  plants  when 
support  is  needed,  or, 
better  still,  employ  the 
patent  wire  supports 
now  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  have 

superseded  the  old  method  of  staking  and  and  may  be  given  1  \\  ice  a  week.  Soot  water 
tying  in  many  places,  as  they  enable  the  may  also  be  sprayed  on  the  foliage  with 
blooms  to  be  cut  more  easily,  and  when  advantage. 

once  affixed  save  a  good  deal  of  subse-  Treatment  in  Winter. — It  is  advisable 
quent  labour.  The  Perpetual  Carnations  to  bring  the  plants  back  to  the  green- 
derive  much  benefit  from  being  syringed  house  early  in  Srptt  inlx'i.  A  period  of 
two  or  three  times  a  day  during  hot  dull  \\ rather  may  set  in,  and  if  the  plants 
summer  weather;  this  is  especially  bene-  remained  out  of  doors  they  might  suffer, 
ficial  in  the  evening,  and  helps  to  keep  Exposure  to  such  weather  encourages  the 


Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Lady  Alington,  salmon-rose. 
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Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  planted  out  of  doors  for  the  summer. 


spread  of  fungoid  disease.  As  the  Carna- 
tions are  taken  in  the  greenhouse,  wash  the 
pots,  remove  any  weeds  that  are  growing  in 
the  soil,  and  pick  off  dead  or  diseased  leaves. 
It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  plants  plenty 
of  room  under  glass,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  around  them,  and  so  long 
as  the  outside  conditions  are  favourable 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible  by  night  and 
day.  Even  during  winter  it  is  beneficial 
to  allow  a  little  air  to  enter  through  the 
top  ventilators  if  it  can  be  done  without 
lowering  the  temperature  too  much.  A 
night  temperature  of  48°  or  50°  suits  the 
plants  well,  and  if  it  rises  to  56°  by  day  the 
house  will  be  quite  warm  enough.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  syringe  between  the  pots 
during  sunny  weather  when  the  plants  are 
first  placed  under  glass,  and  a  light  spray 
overhead  is  also  advisable.  Later  on,  when 
the  outside  conditions  are  not  congenial 
and  fog  and  gloom  prevail,  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  dry,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere, and  keep  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes 


to  dispel  excessive  damp.  Water  needs 
to  be  given  very  carefully  at  such  times  ; 
keep  the  soil  rather  dry,  though  not,  of 
course,  dust  dry.  Do  not  spill  water  about 
the  floor,  or  on  the  hot-water  pipes  to  cause 
steam.  Never  subject  Carnations  to  ex- 
cessive fire  heat,  and  even  during  winter 
always  admit  a  little  air  when  the  weather 
conditions  allow  this  to  be  done.  Any 
attempt  to  force  on  the  flowers  will  only 
end  in  disaster  by  weakening  the  plants, 
while  the  blooms  will  be  small  and  of  poor 
quality  and  texture. 

Disbudding  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  In  doing  this,  remove  the  lateral  buds 
gradually,  as  to  disbud  too  closely  at  one 
time  may  cause  the  crown  or  chief  buds  to 
turn  "  blind."  This  work  should  be  carried 
out  about  once  a  week.  From  September 
onwards  occasional  light  top  dressings  of  a 
good  Carnation  manure  may  be  added  to 
the  soil  with  advantage  ;  it  will  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  the  opening  buds.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  choosing  a  manure  for 
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Carnations,  and  those  that  encourage  growth 
only  without  helping  to  form  large  blooms 
of  good  colour  and  substance  should  be 
avoided.  Ordinary  fertilisers  are  not  the 
best  for  Carnations,  but  almost  any  of  the 
well-known  proprietary  manures  that  are 
recommended  for  these  plants  exclusively 
will  give  good  results.  From  November  to 
January  manures  should  be  applied  spar- 
ingly, but  after  that  the  plants  will  readily 
respond  to  judicious  feeding.  Look  over 
them  carefully  several  times  during  the 
winter,  and  remove  any  leaves  that  are 
diseased  or  have  decayed.  Keep  the  growths 
tied  to  their  supports. 

An  important  point  in  the  management  of 
Perpetual  Carnations  that  is  often  neglected 
is  to  cut  the  blooms  with  long  stems.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  plants  soon  get  very 
leggy,  but  when  the  stems  are  cut  off  fairly 


low  down  young  growths  are  produced 
from  near  the  base,  and  the  plants  retain 
their  bushy  character. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — Greenfly 
will  do  damage  to  the  young  growths  and 
opening  buds  if  it  is  not  kept  in  check ;  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  keep  it  down  is  to 
fumigate  the  house  once  a  fortnight  with 
nicotine  compound.  Red  spider  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  gain  a  footing  if  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  all  cultural  details,  but 
spraying  the  plants  with  nicotine  soap  in- 
secticide, applying  it  with  force  under  the 
foliage,  will  destroy  it.  A  mixture  of  salt 
and  water  is  also  used  as  a  spray  with 
good  results  ;  1  ounce  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of 
water  is  the  correct  strength. 

Rust  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  it 
attacks  certain  varieties  more  than  others. 
Syringing  the  foliage  with  fungicides  should 


A  prize-winning  exhibit  of  Perpetual  Carnations. 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  likely  cure,  but  rather 
as  a  preventive  of  rust.  The  best  plan  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  leaves  that  are  attacked 
by  this  disease.  It  is  most  important  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  buoyant  in 
the  winter,  as  nothing  encourages  rust  so 
much  as  a  close,  damp  atmosphere. 

Perpetual  Carnations  for  Planting 
Out  of  Doors. — Perpetual  Carnations  may 
be  grown  outside  during  the  summer  months 
with  great  success,  and  they  make  a  dis- 
play of  bloom  from  May  until  late  autumn. 
During  recent  years  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  bedding  purposes  in 
parks  and  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  best  plants  for  this  purpose 
are  those  in  5-inch  pots  and  well  set  with 
flower  buds  when  they  are  planted  out  in 
May.  To  obtain  such  plants  insert  cut- 
tings in  April  or  May,  grow  them  on  in  the 
usual  way,  and  keep  them  during  the 
winter  in  a  house  or  frame  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  45°.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
stop  them  once,  when  five  or  six  strong 
shoots  will  start  growing.  After  various 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  plants 


grown  in  this  way  are  the  best  for  growing 
out  of  doors.  If  plants  are  employed  that 
have  been  rooted  in  December  they  do  not 
commence  to  flower  nearly  so  soon,  although 
they  are  suitable  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  display.  The  plants  require  well- 
manured  and  deeply  dug  ground  if  they  are 
to  make  free  growth,  and  the  soil  must  be 
pressed  firmly  around  the  roots  at  the  time 
of  planting.  Keep  them  neatly  staked  and 
tied,  and  pick  off  all  dead  blooms  as  they 
appear. 

The  plants  that  have  bloomed  during  the 
winter  in  the  greenhouse  give  good  results 
when  planted  out,  as  they  will  continue  to 
flower  all  the  summer.  When  Perpetual 
Carnations  are  required  for  providing  cut 
flowers  only  this  is  a  very  good  way  of 
disposing  of  old  plants.  The  plants,  how- 
ever, are  tall  and  rather  unsightly,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  filling  beds  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  garden.  It  is  best 
to  put  them  on  some  reserve  border  and  to 
regard  them  solely  as  valuable  for  yielding 
cut  blooms,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
excellently  suited. 


Night-scented  Stock  (Matthiola  bicor- 
nis). — Were  the  seeds  of  this  flower  a  guinea 
instead  of  a  few  pence  per  ounce  it  would 
enjoy  a  greater  popularity  than  it  does. 
Many  seedsmen  fail  to  dispose  of  a  single 
ounce  of  seed  in  a  whole  year,  and  one  rarely 
sees  it  outside  the  cottage  garden.  The 
flower  is  rather  insignificant,  it  is  true,  yet 
what  other  bloom  excels  it  in  delightful  per- 
fume. As  the  name  suggests,  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  flowers  is  more  pronounced 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  just  when  a 
walk  round  the  garden  is  most  enjoyable. 

Longevity  of  Seeds. — When  seeds  are 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  they  slowly  lose 
their  germinating  power,  and  become  abso- 
lutely inert.  The  period  during  which  they 
retain  this  power  of  springing  into  growth 
when  properly  sown  varies  with  the  different 
kinds  ;  some  will  sprout  even  after  many 
years,  but  some,  again,  lose  their  vitality  in 
the  short  space  of  one  year.  The  seeds  keep 
best  when  in  an  atmosphere  not  too  dry,  and, 
to  see  if  they  can  germinate  after  being  kept, 


place  a  few  on  a  piece  of  wet  flannel  and  keep 
them  in  a  sunny  window  for  some  weeks,  the 
cloth  being  kept  moist.  The  following  list 
shows  how  long  it  is  safe  to  preserve  seeds 
with  any  hope  of  their  growing  when  sown, 
but  the  period  of  years  varies  with  circum- 
stances, and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mean : — 

Years  Years 

Beans          .     4  Onion          .     2  to  3 

Beet  .          .     7  Parsley        .     3  to  4 

Borecole      .     6  Parsnip       .     2  to  3 

Broccoli      .     6  Peas  .          .     3  or  5 

Cabbage      .     5  Radish        .     5  or  7 

Carrot         .     5  Rhubarb     .     3  or  4 

.Cauliflower.     6  Sage.          .     5 

Celery          .     8  Salsify         .     2  or  4 

Common  Scorzonera .     2  or  3 

cress        .     6  Seakale       .     1 

Cucumber  .   10  Spinach       .     5 

Endive        .   10  Strawberry      3  or  4 

Leek  .          .     4  or  5         Tomato       .     6 
Lettuce       .     6  Turnip        .     5  to  7 

Mustard      .     6  Wormwood      4 

Old  seeds  germinate  much  more  slowly  than 
new  ones. 
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The    Pentstemon 


THE  Florist's  Pentstemon  or  Bearded 
Tongue  is  a  very  popular  plant  for 
beds  and  border,  being  equally  useful 
for  the  narrow  border  of  the  town  and 
suburban  garden  or  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds  of  public  parks  and  large  private 
gardens.  The  last  twenty  years  have 
witnessed  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
Pentstemon.  The  size  and  colouring  of 
the  flowers,  habit  of  growth,  and  length 
of  flower  spikes  show  an  advance,  with 
the  result  that  Pentstemons  are  more 
largely  grown  than  ever  before. 

The  cultivation  is  not  difficult.  Seeds  and 
cuttings  form  ready  means  of  propagation. 
From  seeds  sown  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
during  February  or  early  March  nice  plants 
will  be  available  to  plant  out  of  doors  at 
the  end  of  May. 
These  commence 
to  blossom  in 
July  and  continue 
to  flower  freely 
till  frosts  spoil 
their  be  auty. 
Provided  the 
seeds  have  come 
from  a  reliable 
source  the  flowers 
of  many  of  the 
M •••<! lings  will  be 
as  large  as  the 
named  sorts,  and 
vary  from  white 
to  crimson,  includ- 
ing pink,  rose, 
mauve,  purple, 
and  intermediate 
shades.  Those 
with  the  w  h  i  t  e 
th mats  are  especi- 
ally attractive. 
In  July  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame,  a  method 
that  will  suit 
amateurs  not  for- 
tunate enough  to 
possess  a  heated 
32 


Pentstemon  Southgate  Gem,  scarlet,  with  white 
markings 


greenhouse.  Prick  off  the  seedlings  1  inch 
to  1^  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes  during 
autumn.  Give  them  the  protection  of  a 
cold  frame  in  winter,  planting  outside  early 
in  April.  These  plants  will  flower  a  month 
in  advance  of  those  raised  under  glass  in 
spring.  Select  a  few  of  the  best  seedlings 
with  the  view  of  propagating  them  from 
cuttings  with  the  named  sorts.  Early  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  insert  Pentstemon 
cuttings.  They  should  be  in  a  cold  frame 
or  under  handlights  on  a  sheltered  border. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  from  cuttings,  including 
bedding  Calceolarias,  Tufted  Pansies,  and  so 
on,  it  is  more  economical  to  make  up  a  bed 
of  sandy  soil  in  the  cold  frame  and  insert  the 
cuttings  2  inches  apart  in  this ;  for  a  few 
cuttings  shallow 
boxes  may  be 
used.  Plant  out- 
side in  April 
either  where  they 
are  to  flower,  1 
foot  to  15  inches 
apart,  or,  presum- 
ing the  beds  and 
borders  are  occu- 
pied with  spring 
flowers,  plant  out 
temporarily  in  a 
reserve  border  for 
six  or  eight 
weeks. 

As  a  bedding 
plant  and  for 
borders,  be  it  in 
small  groups  or 
in  large  masses, 
t  he  Pentstemon 
has  fe\\  equals  for 
yielding  a  display 
of  flowers  from 
June  to  Novem- 
ber. First  of  all 
it  produces  a 
vigorous  central 
spike  of  flowers 
from  2  feet  to 
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30  inches  high,  and  then  all  round  this 
numbers  of  side  growths  appear  and  con- 
tinue the  floral  display.  Pentstemons  de- 
light in  deep,  rich  soil,  but  in  ordinary 
garden  ground  enriched  with  manure  they 
will  give  full  satisfaction.  During  the  dry 
weather  in  summer  give  copious  supplies  of 
water  and  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

In  some  gardens  Pentstemon  plants  sur- 
vive the  winter,  as  they  are  really  evergreen 
shrubs ;  in  fact,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
south  and  west  this  is  how  one  often  sees 
fchem  growing.  In  most  gardens,  however, 
if  not  killed  outright  by  frost,  the  plants 
suffer  so  much  from  cold,  wind,  wet,  and 
fogs  that  it  is  far  better  to  rely  entirely 
on  young  plants  propagated  annually  from 
cuttings  and  seeds. 

A  good  selection  of  ten  large -flowered  sorts 


is  as  follows  :  Countess  of  Strathmore,  dark 
crimson,  white  throat  ;  Crimson  Gem,  crim 
son-scarlet  ;  Edwin  Beckett,  rosy -scarlet, 
cinnamon  margin  ;  Henry  Lachambre,  dark 
scarlet,  white  throat ;  Jane  Dieulafoy,  almost 
white  ;  Mrs.  Forbes,  crimson,  veined  throat  ; 
M.  Millardet,  rich  crimson,  streaked  throat  ; 
Paul  Cambon,  violet  plum,  white  throat  ; 
Phryne,  brilliant  scarlet,  white  throat ;  and 
Spitzberg,  white. 

For  bedding  in  quantity  many  growers 
prefer  certain  varieties  with  smaller  flowers  ; 
these  produce  innumerable  spikes  forming 
sheets  of  rich  colours  when  planted  in  masses. 
They  are  also  popular  for  cutting,  the  spikes 
of  flowers  being  light  and  graceful.  Two 
favourite  sorts  of  this  particular  type  are 
Newbury  Gem,  brilliant  scarlet,  and  South- 
gate  Gem,  fine  scarlet  with  white  markings 
in  the  throat. 


To  Kill  Tree  Stumps. — At  times  it  is 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  tree  stumps  after  a  tree 
of  some  size  has  been  sawn  down.  The 
physical  method  of  digging  it  out  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  recommended  for  it  involves 
much  loss  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  harassing 
work.  An  easier  plan  is  to  bore  deep  holes 
in  the  stump  and  to  fill  these  during  dry 
weather  with  any  corrosive  substance  like 
vitriol  or  with  a  poisonous  liquid  like  weed- 
killer ;  strong  brine  is  also  said  to  work 
wonders,  and  after  a  few  months'  treatment 
by  any  of  these  methods  the  stump  will 
have  rotted  away  sufficiently  to  disappear. 
Another  plan  is  to  make  up  a  strong  solution 
of  saltpetre  and  to  pour  this  into  the  holes  at 
intervals  for  some  months  ;  on  a  dry  day  some 
months  after  this  has  been  done  pieces  of 
waste  are  pushed  into  the  holes  and  soaked 
with  oil.  These  are  set  on  fire  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  stump  will  continue  to 
smoulder  away  for  some  hours,  eventually 
disappearing  altogether. 

Thinning  Growths. — During  the  summer 
months  the  gardener  is  frequently  among  his 
plants  and  bushes,  examining  them  to  see  if 
his  ambitious  hopes  are  to  be  fully  realised 
when  the  season  of  blossom  comes  round. 
At  that  tune  he  will  invariably  notice  that 
many  of  the  young  growths  coming  up  from 


the  centres  of  herbaceous  plants  are  weakly, 
diminutive,  or  likely  to  crowd  the  strong, 
healthy  ones.  It  is  a  good  plan  and  wise 
practice  to  remove  these  shoots,  for  they 
either  do  not  bear  blossom  or  produce  such 
inferior  results  that  the  charm  of  the  good 
ones  is  lessened.  Break  or  pull  them  off  and 
the  sturdy  growths  will  have  more  light  and 
room  for  development,  while  the  nutritive  sap 
collected  by  the  roots  will  be  turned  into 
channels  where  it  can  do  better  work.  The 
thinning  of  crops  is  carried  out  for  a  simlar 
purpose.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  limited 
number  of  products  that  will  mature  and 
ripen  healthily  than  bulky,  bushy  plants  only 
50  per  cent,  productive. 

Bluebottles  Destroying  Grapes.— 
While  the  familiar  bluebottle  flies  are  not 
generally  classified  among  pests  that  haunt 
the  garden  yet  they  occasionally  find  their 
way  inside  the  greenhouse  and  do  damage  to 
the  ripening  grapes.  They  are  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  by  fumigation  or  by  insect  icidal 
washes,  but  attractive  substances  may  be 
employed  to  keep  them  back  from  the  grapes. 
Mix  together  in  a  saucer  half-teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper,  one  teaspoonful  brown  or  soft 
sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  cream  ;  stir 
these  thoroughly  and  place  near  the  grapes ; 
then  no  further  damage  will  be  done. 
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The  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus). 


Flowers   of   Unusual    Interest 


THE  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus).  —  This  old  favourite, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  must  be  among  the  first 
plants  introduced  into  British  gardens 
from  other  than  European  countries,  for 
1692  is  the  date  of  its  first  arrival. 
That  it  has  been  grown  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  is  still  a  popular 
greenhouse  plant  is  ample  evidence  of  its 
value.  The  Agapanthus  is  a  comparatively 
easy  plant  to  manage,  only  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  out  frost  from  a  greenhouse  being  re- 
quired. Some  amateur  gardeners  without 
even  this  convenience  manage  to  cultivate 
the  African  Lily  successfully  in  pots  or  tubs 
outside  during  the  summer,  storing  the 
plants  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  or  shed  for  the 


winter.  In  warm,  sheltered  gardens  of  the 
south  and  west  the  Agapanthus  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  with  protection  by 
bracken  or  dry  litter  in  severe  weather.  It 
thrives'  in  just  ordinary  potting  soil  :  loam, 
a  little  leaf -mould,  some  old  decayed  manure 
or  bone  meal,  and  coarse  sand.  March  or 
early  April  is  the  best  time  to  repot ;  but  with 
large  plants  in  pots  and  tubs  this  is  seldom 
necessary  or  even  desirable,  for  large  plants 
which  have  not  been  potted  for  some  years 
flower  best.  Increase  is  readily  accom- 
plished in  spring  by  division.  Occasionally 
the  African  Lily  is  raised  from  seeds,  but  this 
is  a  rather  lengthy  business  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seeds  until  the  first  flower  spike  pushes 
up.  In  summer  the  plants  delight  in  abund- 
ance of  water,  with  frequent  applications  of 
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liquid  manure.  In  autumn  gradually  lessen 
the  supply  of  water,  and  during  winter  only 
give  sufficient  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
dust  dry,  say  a  good  soaking  about  once  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  Should  accom- 
modation permit,  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides 
under  the  stage  in  a  cool  greenhouse  as  far 
from  the  hot-water  pipes  as  possible.  Failing 
this,  place  them  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or 
cellar.  Bring  them  out  from  their  winter 
quarters  in  March,  and  give  water  to  en- 
courage new  growth. 

When  no  greenhouse  is  available  choose 
a  warm,  sheltered  corner  outside,  where  it 
is  easy  to  protect  the  plants  with  mats  or 
sacks  for  a  few  weeks  until  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  favourite  summer  position  for 
African  Lilies  is  at  intervals  along  the 
terrace  walk  or  on  either  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  garden  gate  or  even  house  door. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  as  bedding  plants, 
the  pots  being  plunged  in  the  soil  to  facilitate 
lifting  and  storing.  The  flowering  season  is 
during  summer  and  autumn,  the  blooms 
under  favourable  conditions  lasting  for  a 
considerable  period  in  good  condition. 

There  are  at  least  six  or  eight  distinct 
varieties  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  varying 
in  foliage,  growth  and  flowers.  The  typical 
kind  has  bright  blue  flowers  borne  in  a  many 
flowered  umbel  on  a  long  stalk,  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  length.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped, 
arching,  dark  green,  and  of  almost  leathery 
texture.  The  variety  alba  is  similar  in  habit 
but  has  lovely  pure  white  flowers  ;  maximus 
is  more  vigorous  and  rather  larger  in  all 
respects  ;  mooreanus  has  shorter,  more  up- 
right leaves  and  smaller  flowers  ;  minor  is 
a  miniature  African  Lily  needing  only  a 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pot — this  is  a  lovely  plant 
for  the  cold  greenhouse,  and  does  well  in  a 
window,  being  under  1  foot  in  height  and  very 
free  flowering ;  variegatus  is  a  pretty  sort 
with  white,  green-striped  leaves;  and  flore 
pleno  has  double  blue  flowers. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri.  —  Few  flowering 
plants  are  more  attractive  in  beds  and  borders 
during  summer  and  autumn  than  t.  is  North 
American  herbaceous  perennial.  It  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  tall  slender 
growths  terminate  in  elegant  spikes  of  pink- 
ish-white flowers  ;  smaller  flower-spikes  also 
develop  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Groups 


in  the  mixed  border  are  effective,  but  most 
people  look  on  the  Gaura  as  a  valuable 
summer  bedding  plant.  Its  best  use  is  in 
beds  of  Geranium,  Coleus,  Verbena,  Begonia, 
and  others  of  somewhat  low  growth.  If 
arranged  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  plants, 
at  intervals  of  2  feet  to  4  feet  throughout 
the  beds,  the  light  and  graceful  shoots  of  the 
Gaura  add  considerably  to  the  charm  of 
the  summer  bedding  display.  Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri, though  a  perennial,  is  not  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country  ;  its  home  is  in  Texas. 
Plenty  of  seeds,  however,  being  available, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  plants.  Sow 
the  seeds  annually  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
during  February  or  early  March.  Pot  off 
the  seedlings  singly  in  small  pots  when  large 
enough,  moving  them  later  into  5  -  inch 
pots  to  secure  good  plants  for  bedding  out 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  though  these  will 
flower  late  in  the  season.  The  Gaura  thrives 
best  in  a  light  rather  sandy  soil.  It  belongs 
to  the  Evening  Primrose  family  (Ona- 
grarieae),  and  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1850. 

Leucophyta  Brownii. — This  is  a  small 
Australian  shrub  sometimes  seen  growing  in 
flower  beds  during  the  summer.  Anyone 
visiting  Hampton  Court  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  impressed  with  its  value  in 
association  with,  among  other  tilings,  the 
scarlet  Geranium  Paul  Crampel,  the  small 
double  pink-flowered  Begonia  Major  Hope, 
and  in  beds  of  plants  with  richly  coloured 
foliage.  Brown's  Leucophyta  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  August  being  the  best  time  to 
insert  them.  I'se  very  sandy  soil  and  make 
the  pots  half  full  of  drainage,  as  few  plants 
suffer  so  much  from  excessive  moisture  in 
winter.  Keep  the  pots  of  cuttings  in  a  propa- 
gating frame  or  under  a  handlight,  or  cover 
with  a  bell-glass  until  they  are  rooted.  As 
they  are  not  of  quick  growth,  the  old  plants 
an  often  kept  for  several  years  when  speci- 
men^ IS  inches  to  2  feet  or  more  in  height  are 
required.  They  may  l*»  wintered  in  a  cool, 
airy  greenhouse,  on  a  light  dry  shelf  or  stage 
where  sufficient  heat  is  maintained  to  keep 
out  frost.  I-rfMieophyta  Brownii  (or  Caloce- 
phalus  Brownii  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
l.elnujrs  to  the  Daisy  family  (Compositae). 
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but  in  the  attractive  hoary  grey  stems  and 
leaves,  a  silvery  tint  pervading  the  whole 
plant.  Set  out  the  plants  in  the  beds  about 
the  end  of  May,  lifting  and  housing  them  for 
the  winter  at  the  end  of  September.  They 
thrive  best  in  comparatively  small  pots. 
Keep  the  soil  rather  dry,  though  not  dust 
dry,  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

Clivia  miniata.  —This  South  African  plant, 
which  belongs  to  the  Amaryllis  family,  and  is 
known  also  as  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  is 
not  only  valuable  as  an  amateur's  green- 


Clivia  miniata,  a  popular  flower  for  room  and  greenhouse 


house  plant,  but  also  thrives  excellently  in  a 
\vindow  or  room.  In  addition  to  having 
most  showy  blossoms  it  has  attractive  foliage 
also  ;  the  long  dark -green  strap-like  leaves 
have  plenty  of  substance,  enabling  them  to 
withstand  the  more  or  less  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  a  room.  Dust  settles  on  the  leaves, 
but  washing  with  a  sponge  and  a  little  warm 
soapy  water  once  a  week  will  set  this  matter 
right.  Established  plants  in  pots  flower 
annually  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  room, 
the  season  of  blooming  being  from  March 
to  May  or  June.  Orange,  with  buff -yellow 
centre,  is  the  predominating  colour  of  the 


flowers  ;  they  are  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
about  3  inches  across,  and  appear  in  a  bunch 
of  eight  to  eighteen  or  more  at  the  end  of 
a  thick,  fleshy  stalk  about  18  inches  high. 
Years  of  patient  cultivation,  and  the  raising 
and  selecting  of  the  best  seedlings  have 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  favourite 
method  of  increasing  Clivias  is  by  division 
or  offsets,  the  best  time  being  about  mid- 
summer, after  flowering.  They  may  also 
be  raised  from  seeds,  but  as  the  plants  take 
four  or  five 
years  to  reach 
the  flowering 
stage  this 
method  is  not 
much  practised. 
Repotting,  when 
necessary,  should 
be  done  after 
flowering.  As  a 
rule  the  plants 
flower  best  when 
the  thick,  fleshy 
roots  have  well- 
filled  the  pot ; 
they  rarely  need 
repotting  when 
established.  The 
potting  compost 
should  consist 
largely  of  turfy 
soil,  adding  a 
little  leaf-mould, 
crushed  bones, 
and  sufficient 
coarse  sand  to 
make  it  porous. 
The  pots  used  vary  from  6  inches  for 
small  plants  to  10  inches  wide  for  large 
specimens  with  some  half-dozen  vigorous 
growths.  Place  ample  drainage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  as  Clivias  delight  in 
plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  when 
growing  freely  in  spring  and  summer,  especi- 
ally when  the  roots  are  crowded  in  the 
pots.  Syringe  the  plants  frequently  during 
summer,  those  in  rooms  benefit  if  placed 
outside  during  warm  showers.  In  winter 
less  water  is  needed,  as  the  plants  enjoy  a 
period  of  comparative  rest  from  October 
to  January. 
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Odds   and    Ends   of    Interest 


A  USEFUL  Plant  for  Poor  Soil.— 
Amateur  gardeners  having  what  is 
termed  a  poor,  hungry  soil  to  deal 
with  are  often  heard  to  say  that  a  good 
show,  even  of  easily  grown  flowers,  is 
only  possible  after  a  heavy  application  of 
manure  has  been  given.  Yet  there  are 
several  very  pretty  flowers  that  give  better 
results  in  poor  than  in  rich  soil.  Among 
these  the  Portulacas  deserve  a  foremost 
place,  yet  strange  to  say  it  is  so  unusual  to 
see  them  in  beds  or  borders  that  they  are 
often  looked  upon  as  novelties.  Both  double 
and  single  flowers  may  be  had  in  a  wide  range 
of  colours  :  although  the  blooms  are  not  long- 
lived  they  are  produced  with  great  freedom. 
Some  growers  raise  the  seedlings  of  this  ex- 
actly as  other  half-hardy  annuals,  by  sowing 
the  seed  under  glass  in  March.  Good 
results,  but  later  flowers,  follow  on  another 
sowing  in  April.  The  chief  point  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  would  enjoy  the  full 
beauty  of  Portulaca;  is  to  guard  against  over- 
watering  in  the  seedling  stage,  and  allow  the 
plants  ample  room  for  development. 

The  Value  of  Moss. — In  many  low-lying, 
damp  districts  there  is  frequently  an  abund- 
ance of  nice  green  moss  in  shady  places,  and 
owners  of  small  greenhouses  should  not  fail 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
gathering  some  of  it.  A  little  dry  moss  is 
most  useful  for  placing  over  the  crocks  in 
seed-pans  or  when  potting  a  choice  plant 
that  will  thrive  only  when  free  drainage  is 
secured  ;  it  is  far  better  than  old  manure  or 
decayed  leaves.  Where  large  panes  of  glass 
are  not  always  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  newly -sown  seeds  in  the  greenhouse, 
a  little  moss  placed  on  the  surfactf  makes  a 
very  good  substitute  ;  it  should,  of  course, 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  tiny  seedlings 
appear.  For  lining  baskets  filled  with  Gera- 
niums, etc.,  for  summer  display,  moss  is  not 
only  lighter  but  answers  better  for  most 
things  than  anything  else,  while,  when 
arranged  among  bulbs  in  pots  it  much  im- 
proves their  appearance.  Where  Geraniums 
have  to  be  kept  in  boxes  until  the  time 
arrives  for  bedding  out,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to 


wrap  the  roots  of  each  plant  in  moss  contain- 
ing a  little  fine  soil,  keeping  this  in  position 
by  means  of  raffia.  Plants  treated  thus  may 
be  put  back  into  the  boxes  much  closer  than 
usual,  and  always  lift  with  a  mass  of  roots 
attached. 

A  Creeper  for  the  Greenhouse  Wall. 
— A  fine  creeping  plant  for  covering  any  un 
sightly  greenhouse  wall  is  the  well-known 
Ficus  repens.  This  will,  in  a  very  few  years, 
cover  the  wall  with  a  perfect  mass  of  small 
foliage,  and  it  is  so  adaptable  that  only  the 
most  unreasonable  conditions  will  do  it  any 
harm.  The  only  cultural  detail  that  requires 
mention  is  the  annual  pruning  operation  ; 
like  the  Ivy,  this  creeper  benefits  from  being 
closely  clipped  every  year,  and  the  work  is 
easily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  hedge 
shears.  Cuttings  are  easily  "  struck  "  under 
glass  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  work  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  any  time  in 
spring. 

Sterilising  Leaf-mould. —  Leaf-mould  is 
an  essential  substance  in  every  well-regulated 
garden,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  it  occasionally  harbours  active  or  dor- 
mint  pests  which  will  do  much  damage  to 
plants  at  a  future  date.  The  removal  of  all 
potential  trouble  is,  therefore,  most  desirable, 
and  it  should  always  be  seen  to  some  time 
before  the  material  is  needed.  Boiling  water 
poured  over  the  heap  until  it  becomes  too 
hot  for  the  hand  to  be  passed  through  it,  is 
satisfactory,  while  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  mould  ;  soot  may  IK»  mixed  with  it 
also,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  lime  can  be 
employed.  More  effective  methods  which 
can  be  adopted  when  the  leaves  will  not  be 
wanted  for  a  long  time  are  sometimes  pre- 
ferable. Pour  a  quantity  of  water  containing 
household  ammonia  over  the  leaves  and  cover 
them  with  a  \n\g.  or  use  a  solution  containing 
a  gill  of  formalin  in  '2  to  .'{  gallons  of  water. 
Petrol  or  carbon  disulphide  ran  lie  jxmred 
into  the  heart  of  the  mass  for  a  similar  pur- 
jio>e.  l>iit  in  all  <MM'S  cover  with  a  bag  to 
conserve  the  fumes  and  do  not  use  the  mould 
until  it  ha^  lieen  turned  over  a  few  times  and 
thoroughly  ailed. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the    Garden;   What   to    do 
early    in    august 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

SOWING  Hardy  Annuals.— Many  of 
the  hardy  annual  flowers  usually 
sown  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
may  also  be  sown  at  the  present  time 
to  make  a  display  in  the  spring.  Sow 
thinly  in  drills  which  have  been  watered 
previously,  and  thin  out  in  good  time 
to  allow  the  plants  to  become  sturdy. 
Transplant  into  the  flowering  quarters  in 
early  spring  ;  a  bright  show  will  succeed, 
and  yet  be  over  in  time  for  summer 
bedding  arrangements. 

Planting  Madonna  Lilies.— These  well- 
known  Lilies  need  to  be  planted  much  earlier 
than  many  popular  varieties,  and  the  present 
time  is  suitable.  These  Lilies  are  very  ac- 
commodating as  regards  soil,  but  a  well- 
prepared  site  naturally  gives  the  best 
results.  The  botanical  name  is  Lilium 
candidum. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — The  class  of 
Roses  usually  given  the  comprehensive  title 
of  "  Ramblers  "  are  best  pruned  immediately 
they  have  finished  their  flowering.  The  old 
wood  which  has  borne  flowers  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible,  the  young 
growths  made  this  year  being  retained  full 
length.  This  allows  the  latter,  which  are 
to  produce  next  year's  flowers,  to  become 
nicely  ripened  by  reason  of  the  free  admis- 
sion of  sun  and  air,  otherwise  ripening  is 
impossible. 

Budding  Roses. — When  work  of  this 
description  is  to  be  carried  out  now  is  a 
suitable  time,  especially  when  dull  weather 
prevails  after  rain.  Two  cuts  are  made  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 
The  buds  are  prepared  by  cutting  them  out 
about  1  inch  in  length,  the  cut  being  made 
half-way  through  the  shoot,  behind  the  bud. 
The  wood  is  slipped  out,  and  the  bud  in- 
serted in  the  stock  by  lifting  the  sides  of 
the  bark.  Tie  in  securely  but  not  too 
tightly,  and  shade  from  kot  sun.  A  bud  is 
useless  when  a  small  hole  is  left  after  re- 
moving the  wood. 


Clipping  Evergreens. — Evergreens,  such 
as  Laurel,  Box,  Holly,  etc.,  should  be  clipped 
now  to  ensure  a  tidy  appearance  throughout 
the  winter,  since  no  growth  will  take  place 
after  this  date.  Laurels  and  others  having 
large  leaves  are  best  operated  on  with 
secateurs,  to  avoid  cutting  the  leaves  in 
halves. 

Cuttings  of  Shrubs. — Where  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  of  shrubs,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  give  the  matter  attention.  If  a  bed 
of  very  sandy  soil  can  be  made  up  in  a  frame 
this  will  be  a  very  good  way  of  rooting  a 
large  number  of  "  slips  "  ;  if  only  a  few 
are  needed  use  pots  for  the  purpose.  Remove 
pieces  of  partly  ripened  growth  with  "  heels  " 
attached,  insert  them  firmly,  and  water  well. 
Shade  and  keep  close  for  some  little  time. 

IN   THE   GREENHOUSE 
Propagating    Hydrangeas.  — Early 

August  is  a  good  time  to  increase  the  stock 
of  Hydrangeas  by  taking  cuttings.  Take 
off  the  tops  of  growths  which  have  not 
flowered  this  season,  and,  after  preparing 
them  in  the  usual  way.  insert  them  round  the 
sides  of  4-inch  pots.  After  watering,  place 
them  over  gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage 
quicker  rooting,  although  a  fair  percentage 
will  root  slowly  on  the  open  staging.  Shade 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  into  small  pots, 
in  which  they  may  stay  for  the  winter. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — For  the  earliest  dis- 
play bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths  should  be 
potted  at  once.  Pots  5  inches  in  diameter 
are  most  useful ;  or  if  the  flowers  are  needed 
solely  for  cutting,  the  bulbs  may  be  placed 
in  pans  or  shallow  boxes.  In  any  case  they 
may  be  placed  close  together,  and  it  will  not 
matter  if  the  tips  are  visible  above  the  soil. 
Loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  old  manure  placed  over  the  crocks, 
will  form  a  suitable  potting  compost.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes  until  growth  commences. 

Potting  Calceolarias. — The  young  Cal- 
ceolaria plants  should  now  be  fit  to  be  potted 
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separately.  Use  3-inch  pots,  and,  after 
properly  crocking  them,  fill  with  light  but 
rich  soil,  putting  the  plants  in  carefully  at 
the  same  time,  without  disturbing  the  roots 
more  than  can  be  helped.  Place  them  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  cool  greenhouse  or  frame, 
and  grow  as  hardily  as  possible. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — The  summer  treat- 
ment of  these  handsome  plants  consists  in 
ripening  the  growths  thoroughly  after  flower- 
ing by  standing  the  plants  in  full  sun  and 
giving  less  wrater.  The  growths  are  then 
cut  back  fairly  hard,  and  when  young  shoots 
are  developing  nicely  the  plants  are  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  the  smallest  pots  possible. 
The  tops  may  be  utilised  as  cuttings  where 
so  desired ;  treat  them  similarly  to  Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

Pruning  Peaches. — As  soon  as  all  the 
fruit  is  gathered  the  old  wood  of  Peaches 
under  glass  should  be  removed,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  replaced  by  young  growths.  To 
ensure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  latter 
ventilate  freely  night  and  day.  Syringing 
should  now  be  resumed,  and  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  roots  still  need  water. 

Ripening  Grapes. — The  bunches  on  natur- 
ally started  Vines  will  be  commencing  to 
colour  now.  At  this  period  free  ventilation 
is  necessary  to  assist  this  process,  and  a  little 
air  may  be  left  on  all  night  on  calm,  warm 
nights.  Cease  the  use  of  liquid  manure  also, 
as  swelling  is,  of  course,  completed,  and  the 
berries  may  become  affected  if  feeding  is 
persisted  in. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Preparing  Strawberry  Beds. — When  old 
beds  of  Strawberries  have  been  in  use  some 
years,  it  is  always  profitable  to  chop  them 
up  and  make  new  ones,  the  returns  from 
young  beds  being  far  in  advance  of  those 
from  older  plantations,  as  regards  both 
quality  and  quantity.  The  proposed  site 
should  be  quite  open,  unless  early  gatherings 
are  specially  desired,  when  the  shelter  of 
a  wall  on  the  north  or  east  aide  will  be 
advantageous.  In  preparing  the  soil  half- 
measures  are  not  recommended  ;  trenching 
is  best,  and  some  half-decayed  manure  should 
be  placed  between  the  two  spits.  If  the 
preparation  is  done  now  the  soil  will  have 
ample  time  to  settle  before  planting. 


Pruning  Raspberries.  —  This  work  is 
seldom  carried  out  at  the  right  time,  being 
frequently  left  until  the  winter  instead  of 
being  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Not  only  does  this  latter  method 
give  the  plantation  a  much  tidier  appearance, 
but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  if  the  old 
canes  and  the  weakest  of  the  new  growths 
are  removed,  those  left  are  enabled  to  ripen 
thoroughly  by  obtaining  sun  and  air  more 
freely.  The  canes  retained  should  be  tied 
up  loosely,  all  weeds  and  rubbish  removed, 
and  the  plot  hoed  over  afterwards. 

Wasps'  Nests.— All  fruit-growers  should 
wage  unceasing  war  on  wasps,  for  the  damage 
done  by  them  in  favourable  seasons  is  enor- 
mous. That  the  nests  are  not  difficult  to 
discover  is  proved  by  the  numbers  destroyed 
annually  by  those  who  make  special  efforts  in 
tin's  direction,  and  were  all  fruit-growers  so 
keen  the  pests  would  soon  be  considerably 
reduced.  The  most  reliable  method,  and  an 
extremely  simple  one  at  that,  is  to  pour  into 
the  nests  at  night  water  in  which  cyanide 
of  potassium  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate 
of  I  oz.  to  the  gallon.  The  holes  should  be 
stopped  to  prevent  the  fumes  escaping,  and 
the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  inhale 
them  since  they  are  very  poisonous. 

Strawberry  Layers. — The  layers  put 
down  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar  are 
now  well  rooted,  and  consequently  they  may 
be  detached  from  the  parent  plants.  Those 
rooted  in  the  bed  must  not  be  disturbed 
until  required  for  planting,  and  they  must 
be  given  water  frequently.  Remove  the 
young  plants  in  pots,  however,  to  a  more 
convenient  spot,  standing  them  on  a  base  of 
rough  ashes  in  an  open  position. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Sowing  Onions. — Onions  to  stand  the 
winter  and  come  into  use  the  following 
summer  should  be  sown  now.  Select  for 
the  seed-bed  a  plot  which  has  carried  a  crop 
earlier  in  the  season,  as  very  rich  soil  will  be 
detrimental  rather  than  otherwise.  Make 
quite  firm  and  draw  the  drills  9  inches  apart  ; 
thick  sowing  should  be  avoided,  or  the  plants 
will  he  overcrowded  all  the  autumn  and 
unit <T,  and  consequently  weakened.  Giant 
Rocca  can  be  recommended  for  this  sowing, 
or  other  varieties  of  the  same  type,  while 
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AiLsa  Craig  is  equally  useful  sown  now  or 
in  the  spring. 

Lifting  Onions.— The  Onions  from  spring 
sowing  will  not  grow  after  this  time,  so  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  assist  them  in 
ripening  off.  All  the  tops  which  are  still 
green  should  be  bent  over,  and  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  for  a  short  period  ;  the  remainder 
should  be  pulled  and  placed  on  a  hard  base — 
a  path  will  suit  admirably — in  full  sunshine. 
In  unsettled  seasons  they  will  be  best  placed 
under  the  lights  of  a  frame  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dried,  store  the  bulbs  in  a  cool, 
dry  shed  for  the  winter.  Shallots  may  be 
treated  similarly. 

Earthing  Early  Celery.— Four  or  five 
weeks  are  necessary  to  blanch  Celery  effec- 
tually, so  that  the  early  rows  should  be  com- 
menced without  delay.  Give  the  plants  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
the  day  previous,  for  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  heads  quite  dry  before  commencing  the 
earthing.  A  dusting  of  old  soot  and  lime 
will  also  be  beneficial  in  deterring  slugs. 


Work  the  soil  into  a  fine  condition,  and  pack 
it  closely  round  the  stems  after  removing 
any  suckers.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  get 
into  or  cover  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Stout 
brown  paper  is  also  used  successfully  for 
blanching  Celery. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — Unfortunately 
Cauliflowers  are  apt  to  "  turn  in  "  all  together 
in  the  autumn,  and,  unless  means  are  taken 
to  keep  them,  many  heads  are  wasted.  If 
those  that  cannot  be  used  are  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  dark,  cool  spot,  such  as  a  cellar, 
they  will  keep  fresh  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
sometimes  more.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
partially  lift  the  plants  as  the  heads  show  ; 
this  will  often  check  them  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose,  and  prevent  all  being  ready 
at  the  same  time. 

Filling  Vacant  Ground. — Do  not  allow 
any  plots  to  lie  empty  if  some  of  the  early 
maturing  Winter  Greens  are  available  for 
planting,  but  avoid  putting  those  out  which 
will  not  come  off  the  ground  until  late  in  the 
spring. 


Lilium  giganteum. — This  is  the  most 
distinct  and  handsome  member  of  the  Lily 
family.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
its  most  distinct  features  are  large,  handsome, 
heart-shaped  leaves  which  appear  in  tufts 
of  six  or  eight  from  each  bulb,  and  the  long, 
erect,  pole-like  inflorescence,  which  sometimes 
rises  to  a  height  of  8  feet.  Each  inflorescence 
bears  about  10  or  12  long,  tubular,  fragrant 
flowers  which  are  white  outside  with  a 
reddish-purple  throat.  As  a  rule  the  bulb  has 
to  attain  an  age  of  5  or  6  years  before  it  is 
strong  enough  to  flower.  It  then  dies,  but 
produces  offsets  which  in  time  make  flowering 
specimens.  It  thrives  best  in  rather  moist 
though  well-drained  soil  composed  of  deep, 
rich  loam  with  which  a  little  peat  has  been 
mixed.  It  is  wise  to  provide  a  little  shelter 
for  the  flower-spikes  in  spring. 

Out-door  Tomatoes. — Anyone  who  con- 
templates growing  Tomatoes  out  of  doors 
should  take  steps  to  obtain  plants  in  March, 
and  grow  them  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
until  they  can  be  placed  in  their  summer 
quarters  late  in  May.  Vigorous  plants 
which  have  already  set  a  bunch  of  fruits  by 


planting-out  time  give  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  the  failure  of  this  outdoor  fruit  may  often 
be  traced  to  the  planting  of  poor,  miserable, 
half-starved  specimens  such  as  are  some- 
times exposed  for  sale  in  shops.  Once 
planted  and  established,  the  cultural  require- 
ments are  limited  to  the  removal  of  side 
shoots,  staking,  hoeing,  and  watering.  Seed 
sown  during  late  February  usually  produces 
fine  plants  to  put  out  towards  the  end  of 
May. 

Care  of  Pea  Sticks. — In  some  districts 
Pea  sticks  are  scarcely  obtainable,  while  in 
others  they  are  sold  at  such  a  high  price  that 
the  utmost  care  in  preserving  those  already 
bought  for  the  garden  is  more  than  justified. 
Pull  them  up  on  a  fine  day  and  let  the  ends 
dry  thoroughly  in  the  sun  ;  after  this  tie 
them  in  bundles  and  store  them  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  free  of  the  drip  from  overhanging 
trees,  but  always  well  above  the  ground. 
Quite  a  good  method  of  stacking  them  is  to 
make  two  stout  X's  of  straight  branches, 
and  after  these  are  fixed  firmly  in  the  soil  to 
lay  the  sticks  across  them  in  the  upper  notches 
of  the  X's. 
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The   Little   Formal    Garden 


VARIOUS  styles  are  adopted  in 
laying  out  gardens,  but  for  practical 
purposes  they  may  be  grouped  under 
two  headings — the  Formal,  and  the  Natural 
or  Informal.  It  is  invidious  to  compare 
them,  as  each  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Much  of  the  Formal  gardening  in  England 
is  of  exotic 
origin,  owing 
the  greater 
part  of  its  in- 
fluence to  the 
old  gardens  of 
Italy ;  it  often 
occurs  as  the 
intermediate 
link  uniting 
the  house 
with  the  gar- 
den proper  ; 
sometimes  it- 
amounts  only 
to  a  number 
of  beds  of 
regular  out- 
line cut  in  the 
turf,  yet  it 
may  comprise 
a  garden  of 
geometrical 
design  en- 
closed by 
hedge  or  wall, 
or  embrace  a 
scheme  in 
which  terrace, 
steps,  and  gar- 
den are  exe- 
cuted in  elab- 
orate  detail. 

It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  Figure  garden- 
ing, that  was  so  much  in  favour  during 
part  of  last  century,  practised  to  any 
extent,  except  where  its  association  with  old 
houses  gives  it  historic  interest.  Fonm-rly 
elaborate  schemes  were  developed,  intricate 
scrolls  cut  in  turf,  and  variously  coloured 
gravels  employed  to  heighten  the  effect,  tin- 
plants  and  flowers  in  most  cases  being  of 


A?cale.  /inch,  to  to  feet. 
A  simple  design  for  a  small  formal  garden. 

Key  to  planting  scheme:—  1,  Pink  Lavatera :  2.  Clarkia  Salmon 
Queen ;  3,  Rose  Larkspur :  4,  Dwarf  Pink  Godetia ;  5  Blue 
Branching  Larkspur :  6,  Aster  sinensis,  mauve ;  7.  Lupinus 
Hurtwegi:  8,  Brachycome  iberidifolia  ;  9,  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  : 
10,  Lavender  Branching  Larkspur:  11,  Mauve  Centaurea  :  12, 
Mauve  Candytuft.  13,  Viscaria  fulgens :  14,  Pink  and  Rose 
Scabious;  IS.  Godetia  Schamini,  rose:  16,  Carmine  Candytuft; 
17.  Giant  Rose  Ten  -  Week  Stock:  18.  Dwarf  Mauve  Stock. 
19.  Viscaria  oculata  coerulea :  20.  Antirrhinum,  carmine:  21, 
Giant  Pink  Stock ;  22.  Dwarf  Lilac  Stock  :  23,  Antirrhinum, 
pink :  24,  Brachycome.  blue :  25,  African  Marigold,  orange ; 
26,  Eschscholtzia,  orange. 


subordinate  value.  Such  schemes  are  no 
longer  in  favour,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
Formal  gardens  of  the  simplest  possible  de- 
scription designed  exclusively  for  displaying 
plants  and  generally  providing  conditions 
favourable  to  their  success.  Whatever  posi- 
tion we  assign  to  any  formal  feature,  it  should 
at  least  har- 
monise with 
the  garden 
scheme,  and 
this  is  never 
really  difficult 
to  accomplish, 
so  far  as  the 
plants  are 
concerned, 
when  we  con- 
sider the  un- 
limited mate- 
rial at  hand 
for  furnish- 
ing  it. 

A  formal 
design  is  es- 
pecially suit- 
able in  the 
Rose  garden, 
which  is  essen- 
tially a  sum- 
mer garden 
wherein  we 
associate  a 
feast  of  colour 
with  delicious 
perfume.  The 
formal  design 
promotes  or- 
der, provides  a 
simple  scheme 
of  arrangement,  and  makes  the  l>eds  easy  to 
deal  with  ;  rose-covered  arbours,  weathered 
sundial,  paved  path,  and  garden  seats,  half- 
veiled,  half  disclosed  among  the  Roses,  give 
an  old-world  glamour. 

Formal  Rose  Garden.— The  scheme  illus- 
trated on  page  508  shows  a  formal  Rose 
garden  ;  it  is  rectangular,  the  lines  are  simple, 
and  the  plan  may  be  enlarged  or  curtailed  at 
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pleasure.  A  central  walk  gives  access  to  the 
garden  ;  its  margin  is  broken  by  a  chain  of 
small  circles  representing  positions  for  the 
vertical  supports  of  a  pergola,  and  a  distinc- 
tive number  corresponding  to  the  key  list  of 
Roses  is  attached  to  each  of  them.  The 
central  walk  looks  best  if  laid  in  gravel,  the 
remaining  ones  may  either  be  laid  out  in 
grass  or  flagstones.  The  latter  are  delightful 
and  serviceable,  but  expensive.  With  the 


Design  for  formal  Rose  garden. 


exception  of  the  outer  retaining  border,  the 
other  beds  are  devoted  to  Dwarf  Roses,  these 
are  marked  to  a  colour  scheme  only,  and  may 
embrace  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Teas.  The  outer  margin  of  the  retaining 
border  may  be  planted  in  the  form  of  a 
hedge  of  Roses  such  as  Grass  an  Teplitz, 
Cramoisie  Superieure,  Bardou  Job,  etc., 
thinly  trained  on  a  6  or  8  foot  trellis.  In- 
stead of  the  border  being  continuous,  it  is 
broken  in  the  centre,  once  by  the  entrance 


and  on  the  other  three  occasions  a  seat  is 
introduced  with  flagstones  in  front.  If  a 
light  structure  of  rustic  work  is  erected  over- 
head, pleasing  arbours  may  be  formed,  over 
which  climbing  Roses  can  be  grown.  In  front 
of  the  retaining  hedge  groups  of  Dwarf  Poly- 
antha,  Monthly  and  other  low  Roses  may  be 
planted,  and  if  an  occasional  plant,  or  group 
of  Scotch,  Austrian,  Sweet  Brier,  Provence, 
or  other  old  garden  Rose  be  included,  fresh 
interest  will  be  added 
to  the  garden.  As 
an  alternative  ar- 
rangement, the  outer 
borders  may  be 
planted  with  varie- 
ties of  the  hand- 
some  Japanese 
Brier  (Rosa  rugosa), 
which  possesses  not 
only  showy  flowers 
but  brightly-coloured 
hips  also. 

A  Simple  Formal 
Garden. —  As  a 
scheme  of  this  ex- 
tent may  appear  too 
ambitious  for  many 
amateurs  a  some- 
what similar  idea  is 
presented  on  page 
507  that  would  cover 
only  about  half  the 
area.  The  character 
of  the  planting  might 
follow  the  idea  sug- 
gested in  the  Rose 
plan,  or  might  be 
arranged  and  made 
very  effective,  as 
here  suggested,  with 
only  garden  flowers. 


Such  a  scheme  as  this  forms  an  attractive 
sunk  garden,  the  outline  marked  by  a  dry 
wall  of  brick  or  stone,  in  which  Alpine 
or  other  flowers  are  grown.  Instead  of 
the  central  bed  being  planted,  a  better 
effect  would  follow  the  use  of  an  old 
millstone,  bedded  in  the  form  of  a  raised 
step  and  having  a  stone  sundial  on  pedestal 
in  the  centre.  Both  steps  and  hard  path- 
way may  be  planted  with  dwarf  creeping 
plants. 
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A  Little  Paved  Garden.— In  laying  out 
a  garden  on  sloping  ground  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  terrace  the  ground  round  the 
house  which  is  then  surrounded  by  a  fore- 
court of  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  idea  pre- 
sented on  this  page  could  be  effectively 
introduced  on  the  level  below  the  terrace 
wall ;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  beds  inter- 
sected by  paths  of  a  uniform  width  of  two 
feet,  all  of  which  are  laid  in  flagstones.  A 
central  panelling  of  circles,  connected  by 
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A  little  paved  garden. 


parallel  straight  lines  on  either  side,  divides 
the  garden  into  two  symmetrical  parts.  The 
inner  quarters  are  arranged  on  a  novel  plan  ; 
each  consists  of  a  series  of  five  beds,  the 
centre  one  of  each  set  being  raised  18  inches 
above  the  others,  and  retained  by  a  4J-inch 
brick  wall,  built  in  cement,  and  planted  with 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Cistus. 
The  original  plan,  from  which  this  design  is 
taken,  has  the  three  circle  beds  in  the  centre 
panel  excavated  and  lined  with  cement  in 
order  to  form  basins  for  retaining  water  ; 
in  these  pigmy  Water  Lilies  are  cultivated 


along  with  a  few  of  the  choicer  water  plants, 
such  as  Double  Sagittaria,  Typha  minima, 
and  Pontaderia  cordata.  For  the  adjoining 
panels  Violas  are  suggested,  but  in  the  original 
these  beds  are  planted  throughout  with  grey- 
leaved  Santolina,  which  is  kept  constantly 
clipped  in  order  to  produce  a  low,  carpet 
effect,  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  garden,  and  also  to  give  effect  to  the 
sweep  of  the  paths.  The  borders  under  the 
terrace  wall  are  filled  with  choice  bulbs, 
while  the  wall  itself 
is  built  as  a  dry- 
wall,  and  planted 
with  Alpines ;  the 
wall  is  strengthened 
at  regular  intervals 
with  small  pillars  and 
against  these  various 
dwarf  shrubs  are 
trained  ;  the  garden 
is  approached  by 
steps  at  each  end. 
A  central  feature  is 
introduced  under  the 
terrace  wall,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  stone 
trough,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose 
of  breaking  the  line 
of  the  border  and 
providing  water  for 
the  pools,  which  are 
connected  with  the 
overflow  from  the 
trough,  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  2-inch 
drain  tile,  laid  im- 

mediately  below   the 

stone  pathway.     The 

scheme  of  planting  chosen  covers  a  wide 
range  of  flowers,  and  is  suggested  as  being 
likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
having  a  small  garden. 

An  Old-world  Garden.— On  page  509  is 
shown  a  series  of  features  that  admit  of  very 
simple  treatment  to  render  them  attractive, 
while  collectively  they  form  a  garden  of  some 
distinction.  The  chief  feature  is  a  square, 
surrounded  by  paved  walks  and  having  the 
angles  developed  into  circles,  each  containing 
two  circular  steps,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  garden  vase,  to  take  plants  similar 
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to  those  in  the  beds  ;  the  paved  paths  are 
extended  on  two  sides  to  meet  the  garden 
walks.  Parallel  with  the  main  lines  of  the 
square  is  a  series  of  plain  oblong  beds,  while 
at  one  end  is  a  long,  continuous  border 
devoted  to  hardy  perennials,  and  backed  by 
a  hedge  of  Yew.  If  the  garden  were  laid  out 
as  one  complete  in  itself,  the  long  border  and 
Yew  hedge  could  be  extended  on  the  other 
sides  and  thereby  form  an  enclosed  area, 
broken,  of  course,  where  the  pathways  enter. 
The  Yew  hedge  would  then  form  an  ad- 
mirable setting  and  background  for  the 
flowers.  The  immediate  centre  of  the  garden 
lends  itself  for  the  display  of  a  figure  group, 
large  vase,  or  other  architectural  feature, 
which  should  be  some  degrees  heavier  than 
those  embellishing  the  angles  of  the  squares. 
For  the  circular  beds  along  the  margin  of  the 
gravel  walk  tall  Standard  Roses  in  weeping 
form  have  been  chosen — this  idea  could  be 
readily  adapted  to  any  straight  walk  by 
making  the  circle  beds  change  positions  with 
the  first  line  of  oblong  beds,  thus  bringing 


the  lowest  plants  to  the  edge  of  the  walk, 
with  the  tall  Roses  behind,  or  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment then  place  the  circular  and  oblong 
beds  alternately  in  the  same  line.  The 
oblong  beds  surrounding  the  inner  square  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  plants  of  annual  duration, 
and  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  general 
plan  of  simplicity,  a  distinct  kind  or  variety 
is  assigned  to  each  bed.  The  inner  garden 
would  give  a  charming  effect  if  planted  with 
dwarf  Roses  in  variety,  to  which  a  ground- 
work of  some  soft-toned  Viola  would  be  a 
fitting  complement ;  the  circular  bed  in  the 
centre  is  marked  on  the  plan  for  Ten- Week 
Stocks,  but  a  fine  effect  would  follow  if  it 
were  planted  with  Viola  Royal  Scot,  which 
gives  a  dark  mauve  effect  around  the  central 
figure  group.  An  appropriate  groundwork 
to  the  Roses  consists  of  Viola  Maggie  Mott 
or  Lady  Swettenham,  botli  of  which  are  pale 
mauve.  The  Roses  should  be  decorative 
varieties,  chosen  for  their  free-flowering 
qualities  and  vigorous  growth. 


Soot. — Soot  is  the  bete  noir  of  many  a 
person's  existence,  from  our  civic  fathers, 
who  wish  to  banish  it  from  the  atmosphere, 
to  the  housewife  who  dusts  the  rooms  daily  ; 
yet  I  wonder  what  we  gardeners  would  do 
without  it !  Nothing  I  have  yet  seen  excels 
the  homely  soot  as  an  insecticide  or  preventive 
for  use  against  attacks  from  all  kinds  of 
pests.  After  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
can  be  dusted  over  buds  and  foliage,  clinging 
to  them  with  a  tenacity  that  defies  the 
storm  ;  fresh  from  the  chimney  it  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  soil,  away  from  all  plants, 
to  the  detriment  of  slugs  and  other  pests  ; 
while  when  mixed  with  soil  it  becomes  a 
fumigant  of  quite  respectable  powers.  It 
is  a  manure,  too,  for  under  its  dark  cloud 
there  lurks  some  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  silvery 
ammonium  salts  that  are  washed  down  to 
the  plant  roots,  and  furnish  them  with  the 
nitrogenous  stimulant  of  which  they  are 
ever  in  need.  Soot  water  is  frequently 
advised  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  some 
plants— why  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  to 
use  the  concentrated  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
with  the  same  powers  and  none  of  the  dis- 


advantages that  follow  the  use  of  the  greasy 
compound  which  hardens  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  ?  Soot  for  the  lawn — no  !  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  for  the  lawn  under  all  circum- 
stances. Beware  of  mixing  soot  with  lime 
when  its  manurial  richness  is  to  be  taken 
advantage  of ;  of  course  this  mixture  is 
very  efficient  as  an  insecticide  and  slug 
deterrent,  but  the  moment  that  it  is 
made  up  the  ammonia  volatilises  and  its 
fertilising  power  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Soot  is  a  dirty  substance — a  clinging,  per- 
sistent, won't-be-washed-off  kind  of  dirt  that 
renders  its  use  a  matter  for  careful  con- 
sideration. Tie  the  soot  up  in  a  loose  muslin 
bag  and  suspend  this  from  the  end  of  a  stick  ; 
it  can  then  be  freely  dusted  over  the  border 
and  on  the  plants.  Flue  dust  is  not  soot, 
remember,  though  it  can  be  mixed  with  soot 
to  make  it  go  further  as  an  insecticide ; 
don't  use  fresh  soot  on  foliage  or  it  disfigures 
the  tissues,  but  first  of  all  let  it  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  few  weeks,  while  sheltered 
from  rains.  Considerable  harm  is  often 
done  to  plants  by  sprinkling  soot  fresh  from 
the  chimney  on  their  leaves 
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Special    Plants   for   Special   Soils 


THE  nature  of  the  soil  must  always 
be  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration of  the  planter,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  proceed  along  the 
right  lines  in  the  process  of  improving 
it  for  the  reception  of  various  plants. 
Naturally,  soils  vary  in  different  districts, 
but  even  in  the  same  districts  the  most 
remarkable  disparity  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  sometimes  apparent.  While  some 
plants  seem  to  thrive  in  practically  any  sort 
of  soil,  most  kinds,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
will  show  a  marked  partiality  for  one  par- 
ticular soil.  That  is  to  say,  one  plant  prefers 
a  peaty  soil,  while  another  does  best  in  heavy, 
clayey  ground.  But  while  this  is  recognised, 
it  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  providing  each  plant  with  a 
rooting  medium  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
best  suited  to  it.  It  can  be,  and  is,  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  in  the 
cultivation  of  Alpine  plants,  but  as  such 
undertakings  are  usually  on  a  limited  scale, 
they  need  not  be  considered  here. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  cannot  provide 
soil  to  suit  the  plants,  we  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  plants  to  suit  the  soil.  Now,  as  regards 
what  are  termed  garden  plants,  by  which  are 
meant  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials 
usually  grown  in  flower  beds  and  borders,  it 
is  possible  to  improve  or  alter  almost  any  soil 
sufficiently  to  meet  their  requirements,  for 
if  the  soil  is  well  cultivated  they  will  thrive. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  shrubs  and  trees  that 
the  partiality  for  certain  soils  mentioned 
above  is  brought  prominently  to  notice,  and 
as  these  are  responsible  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  beautifying  of  gardens,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  plant  such  as  are  known 
to  thrive  in  the  soil  that  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
Plants  for  Clay  Soil.— Clay  soils  are 
those  containing  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
clay.  These  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
work.  They  are  improved  by  draining,  and 
the  addition  of  any  light,  sandy  material ; 
when  manuring  use  long,  strawy  horse 
manure.  The  following  can  be  recommended 
for  planting  in  clay  soils  :  Acer  dasycarpum 
and  A.  platanoides,  two  very  handsome 


Maples ;  Aesculus  Hippocastanum  (Horse 
Chestnut) ;  Ailantus  glandulosa  (Tree  of 
Heaven) ;  Amygdalus  communis  (flowering 
Almond)  ;  Aucuba  japonica  ;  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium  (Mahonia),  a  well-known  yellow- 
flowering  shrub  ;  B.  Darwinii,  orange  flowers, 
followed  by  blue  berries  ;  Betula  alba  (Silver 
Birch)  ;  Buddleia  globosa,  produces  orange 
ball-like  blooms  in  summer ;  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus  (common  Laurel) ;  C.  lusitanica 
(Portugal  Laurel)  ;  C.  Avium  and  C.  Padus 
(flowering  Cherries) ;  Clematis  Flammula, 
Jackmanii  and  Vitalba  ;  Colutea  arborescens 
(the  Bladder  Senna) ;  Cornus  Mas  ;  Corylus 
Avellana ;  Cotoneaster  buxifolia  and  mi- 
crophylla ;  Crataegus  (Hawthorn)  in  variety  ; 
Cytisus  (Broom),  albus  (white),  biflorus 
(yellow),  purpureus  (pink),  scoparius  (common 
yellow)  ;  Deutzia  crenata  and  gracilis ; 
Diervilla  grandiflora  ;  Euonymus  in  variety  ; 
Garrya  elliptica  ;  Genista  hispanica  ;  Hama- 
melis  arborea,  Japonica  and  virginica  ;  Hyper- 
icum  calycinum  ;  Hollies  ;  Jasmines  ;  Kerria 
Japonica  ;  Laburnum  ;  various  Magnolias  ; 
Philadelphus  coronarius ;  Pyrus  (flowering 
Crab)  ;  Rims  Cotinus  and  glabra ;  Ribes 
aureum  and  sanguineum  (flowering  Currants); 
Robinia  Pseudacacia ;  Rosa  repens  ;  Salix 
(Willow)  alba  and  daphnoides ;  Sambucus 
racemosa  (Elder) ;  Spartium  Junceum  (Span- 
ish Broom)  ;  Spiraeas  ariaefolia  and  lindley- 
ana ;  Tamarix  gallica,  pink  flowers  in  August ; 
Viburnum  Lantana,  lovely  in  autumn  ;  V. 
Opulus  (Guelder  Rose) ;  V.  Tinus  (Laurus- 
tinus)  ;  Yuccas  filamentosa  and  gloriosa. 

Plants  for  Lime  Soil.— For  planting  in 
calcareous  soils,  i.e.  soils  which  contain  over 
20  per  cent,  of  lime,  the  following  are  suit- 
able :  Acers  in  variety  ;  Amygdalus  com- 
munis ;  Berberis  Aquifolium,  Darwinii  and 
aristata  ;  Buddleia  globosa  ;  Caragana  ar- 
borescens and  spinosa ;  Ceanothus  azureus, 
dentatus,  and  veitchianus  ;  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauca  (grey-leaved  Cedar)  ;  Cistus  ladani- 
ferus  nnd  villosus  ;  Clematises  ;  Cornus  Mas 
and  sanguinea  ;  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and 
rotundifolia  ;  Crataegus  in  variety  ;  Cytisus 
albus,  biflorus,  purpureus,  and  sessilifolius  ; 
Deutzia  crenata  and  gracilis  ;  Diervilla  ; 
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Escallonia  macrantha,  philippiana,  and 
rubra;  Euonymus;  Fraxinus  (Ash),  in  variety; 
Garrya  elliptica ;  Genista ;  Ginkgo  biloba 
(Maidenhair  Tree) ;  Hamamelis  arborea, 
japonica  and  virginica  ;  Hollies  ;  Jasmines  ; 
Juniperus  communis  and  Sabina  ;  Kerria  ; 
Laburnum  Adami,  alpinum  and  vulgare ; 
Lavender  ;  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  Ligustrum 
(Privet)  ;  Lonicera  (Honeysuckle)  ;  Magno- 
lia ;  Pa  via  alba  (Chestnut)  ;  Philadelphus  ; 
Phillyrea  latifolia ;  Phlomis  fruticosa ; 
Prunus  spinosa  ;  Pyrus  ;  Ribes  ;  Spartium 
junceum  ;  Spiraea  ;  Syringa  (Lilac)  ;  Vibur- 
num ;  Willow  ;  and  Yucca. 

Plants  for  Peat  Soil.— Peaty  soils  con- 
sist of  decayed  vegetation,  and  are  usually 
deficient  in  lime.  Those  mentioned  below 
prefer  peaty  soil.  Andromeda  polifolia ; 
Arbutus  Menziesii  and  Unedo ;  Arctosta- 
phylos  alpina,  A.  Uva-ursi,  a  handsome 
trailing  plant ;  Azaleas  in  variety  ;  Caly- 
canthus  floridus,  sweetly  scented  flowers ; 
Camellia  ;  Catalpa  bignonioides  ;  Ceanothus  ; 
Chionanthus  virginica ;  Clethra  alnifolia 
and  arborea  ;  Colutea  arborescens  ;  Comp- 
tonia  (Myrica)  asplenifolia  and  cerifera ; 
Cornus  Florida ;  Daphne  Cneorum  and 
pontica ;  Desfontainea  spinosa ;  Epigaea 
repens ;  Erica ;  Euonymus ;  Fothergilla 
alnifolia ;  Gaultheria  procumbens  and 
Shallon ;  Halesia  hispida  and  tetraptera ; 
Hydrangea  arborescens ;  Kalmia  angusti- 
folia  and  latifolia  ;  Koelreuteria  paniculata  ; 
Ledum  latifolium ;  Magnolia  conspicua, 
glauca,  and  stellata  ;  Menziesia  globularis  ; 
Olearia  Haastii ;  Pernettya  mucronata ; 
Philadelphus;  Rhododendron;  Rhodora  cana- 
densis ;  Rhodotypus  kerrioides  ;  Skimmia 
japonica  ;  Spiraea  ;  Staphylea  colchica  ; 
Stuartia  pentagyna ;  Ulex  europaeus  and 
nanus  (Furze) ;  Vaccinium  in  variety  ;  Vibur- 
num ;  and  Xanthoceras  Sorbifolia. 

Plants  for  Light  Soil.— Many  trees  and 


shrubs  dislike  anything  approaching  stagna- 
tion at  the  roots,  as  may  occur  in  clay  or  peat, 
and  such  do  best  in  light,  sandy  soils.  The 
following  may  be  planted  with  confidence  : — 
Acer  ;  Alnus  cordifolius  ;  Aristolochia  sipho  ; 
Artemisia  Abrotanum ;  Berberis ;  Ceano- 
thus in  variety  ;  Cedrus  Libani  ;  Cerasus 
(flowering  Cherry) ;  Cupressus  in  variety ; 
Cytisus  ;  Elaeagnus  in  variety  ;  Euonymus  ; 
Forsythia  suspensa  and  viridissima  ;  Fother- 
gilla alnifolia  ;  Fremontia  californica  ;  Gen- 
ista anglica,  pilosa  and  tinctoria  ;  Hamame- 
lis ;  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  various  Hypericums  ; 
Hollies  ;  Junipers  in  variety  ;  Kerria  ; 
Laburnum  ;  Lavender  ;  Ligustrum  (Privet) ; 
Lycium  barbarum  ;  Magnolia  ;  Neillia  opuli- 
folia  ;  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  ;  Ononis  fruti- 
cosa ;  Osmanthus  fragrans  ;  Phlomis  fruti- 
cosa ;  Pyrus  ;  Rhamnus  Alatemus  ;  Rhus  ty- 
phina  ;  Ribes  (flowering  Currant) ;  Robinia 
hispida  ;  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (Rosemary)  ; 
Rubusfruticosus;  Ruscusaculeatus  (Butcher's 
Broom)  and  racemosus  ;  Sophora  japonica 
pendula  ;  Spartium  junceum  ;  Spiraeas ;  Sta- 
phylea colchica  and  pinnata  ;  Symphoricar- 
pus  (Snowberry  Tree),  occidentalis,  race- 
mosus and  vulgaris  ;  Syringa  (Lilac) ;  Tamarix 
gallica  ;  Ulex  europaeus  and  nanus  ;  Vibur- 
num ;  Yucca  aloifolia,  gloriosa,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  lists  given 
that,  no  matter  what  the  soil  may  be,  there 
is  a  wide  selection  of  plants  for  each  kind  of 
land.  Many  plants  are  repeated  in  more 
than  one  of  the  lists  ;  they  can  be  relied  upon 
for  all  general  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  plants  that  succeed  in  one  soil  would 
fail  absolutely  in  certain  others.  Peat- 
loving  plants,  for  instance,  very  rarely  do 
more  than  exist — many  refuse  even  to  do 
this — in  calcareous  soils  owing  to  their 
objection  to  lime.  Altogether,  the  subject 
requires  a  good  deal  of  study,  especially 
where  planting  on  a  large  scale  is  meditated. 


Killing    Wire  worms    by    Kindness.— 

Many  garden  lovers,  especially  growers  of 
Strawberries  and  Carnations,  often  look  round 
to  find  a  suitable  means  of  getting  rid  of 
wireworm.  Take  the  advice  of  an  old 
farmer,  given  many  years  ago,  and  slay  him 
with  kindness.  Insert  among  your  plants 


tempting  knobs  of  linseed  cattle  cake  as  big 
as  Walnuts,  just  lightly  buried  in  the  earth. 
He  will  feed  greedily  on  this  until  his  jacket 
becomes  over-distended.  What  follows  is 
better  imagined  than  described,  but — there 
is  no  more  wireworm.  Many  remedies  are 
advocated,  but  this  is  the  simplest. 


1  he  Chinese  Wistaria  trained  on  house  wa 
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The   Soil    and    its    Cultivation 


SOIL  is  the  name  given  to  the  mould 
or  earthy  matter  which  is  nearly  al- 
ways found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  product  of  the  disin- 
tegration or  breaking  down  of  rocks  by 
natural  agencies  which  have  been  work- 
ing through  countless  ages  with  unceas- 
ing toil,  and  now  this  soil  forms  a 
useful  means  whereby  man  may  raise  his 
food  supplies  or  beautify  his  existence.  No- 
where is  it  of  great  depth  ;  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  it  forms  a  thin  layer  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  rocks,  while  in  others 
it  reaches  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Dig 
into  the  ground  at  any  part,  and  you  will 
see  the  structure  of  the  land.  First,  you 
remove  the  fine  mould,  rich  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  able  to  bear 
crops  ;  below  this  comes  the  subsoil,  more 
or  less  solid,  containing  stones  and  no 
humus.  This  stratum  may  reach  to  a  great 
depth,  but  eventually  the  spade  strikes  the 
solid  rock.  The  subsoil  is  the  first  product 
of  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
true  soil  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a  long 
series  of  changes  carried  out  by  Nature 
and  now  assisted  by  man. 

Colour  of  Soils. — Soil,  then,  being  pri- 
marily derived  from  rocks,  varies  with  the 
nature  of  those  from  which  it  was  formed. 
The  different  colours  are  easily  noticeable  ; 
some  soils  are  red,  while  other  loams  are 
nearly  black  ;  grey  fields  are  common  in 
certain  parts,  while  quite  frequently  we 
get  bluish  land  or  yellow  soil.  The  colour 
of  soil  is  of  great  importance  in  gardening, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  dark  soils 
have  the  physical  property  of  being  able  to 
absorb  the  sun's  rays  much  better,  and 
they  lose  heat  less  quickly  than  others. 
They  are  warmer,  therefore,  and  better 
fitted  for  half-hardy  plants  ;  they  preserve 
a  more  equable  temperature,  and  a  gar- 
dener should  always  incorporate  some  dark 
mould  or  humus  with  his  light-coloured 
soil  ;  his  garden  then  becomes  warmer  and 
a  better  nursery  for  delicate  plants. 

Classification  of  Soils. — Soils  vary  in 
texture.  This  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every- 


one, for  it  may  be  fine  or  coarse,  loose  or 
cohesive,  and  if  the  eye  is  not  a  reliable 
guide  some  soil  should  be  taken  in  the 
hand  and  passed  through  the  fingers.  Two 
main  ingredients  determine  the  classifica- 
tion of  soils — sand  and  clay.  Sand  con- 
sists of  fine  particles  of  rock,  which  will 
not  cohere,  but  remain,  under  all  natural 
conditions,  loose  and  free.  Clay,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  up  of  extremely  small 
particles  of  silicious  matter  which  cohere 
tenaciously,  forming  with  water  a  sticky, 
putty  -  like  mass  almost  impervious  to 
liquid.  Both  these  substances  in  the  pure 
state  are  useless  for  horticulture.  Sand 
is  too  porous,  and  does  not  afford  a  good 
rooting  medium  for  plants  ;  clay,  again,  will 
not  allow  water  to  pass  through,  and  it 
tends  to  cake  or  harden  under  a  hot  sun 
until  all  roots  perish  through  sterility  or 
because  they  cannot  develop. 

What  Loam  is. — Loam  consists  of  these 
substances  mixed  together,  along  with  humus 
or  decaying  organic  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  predominates  and  a  friable 
mould  is  obtained,  fairly  easy  to  till,  not 
too  porous,  and  affording  a  firm  anchor 
for  the  roots  of  all  vegetation.  A  clayey 
loam  is  such  that  the  percentage  of  clay  is 
high  ;  it  is  called  stiff  or  heavy,  and  re- 
quires increased  labour  in  working  it ;  it 
can  be  rendered  lighter  and  more  open  by 
the  addition  of  plenty  of  straw  manure 
when  digging ;  while  house  ashes,  fine 
cinders,  road  grit,  and  green  manure  all 
afford  ready  and  excellent  means  of  bring- 
ing it  into  a  better  state  for  gardening. 
Clay  soils  contain  much  combined  potash, 
hence  this  manure  should  not  be  so  freely 
used  on  heavy  land.  Lime  also  assists  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  solid  clay,  removes 
its  plastic  nature,  and  liberates  the  potash. 
A  sandy  loam  naturally  contains  much 
sand,  is  very  loose,  and  easily  dried  up, 
so  that  it  is  termed  light  and  open.  Stiff 
cow  manure  helps  to  render  it  more  com- 
pact and  retentive  of  moisture,  but  with 
soil  of  such  a  nature  careful  attention  must 
always  be  paid  to  watering.  Lime,  when 
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incorporated  with  a  sandy  loam,  binds  the 
particles  together,  and  reduces  the  porosity, 
thus  assisting  the  soil  to  retain  liquids  much 
longer.  We  shall  speak  further  on  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  methods  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to  bring  all 
soils  into  a  fit  state  for  gardening. 

Peat  enters  into  the  constitution  of  some 
garden  lands.  This  substance  consists  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter ;  it  is  highly 
retentive,  but  acid  and  sour  in  nature.  Lime 
is  an  antidote  for  the  latter  disadvantage 
and,  properly  used,  it  will  help  to  decom- 
pose the  excess  of  humus  and  render  it  of 
use  for  plant  nutrition.  Peat  or  peat  litter 
can  with  advantage  be  added  to  sandy 
gardens. 

Chalk  is  found  in  almost  all  soils.  If  an 
excess  is  present  they  are  then  called  cal- 
careous, or  marl,  if  the  chalk  be  mixed  with 
clay.  Too  much  is,  again,  a  drawback  for 
cultivation,  yet  some  is  always  necessary  ; 
this,  we  shall  point  out,  is  generally  added 
as  lime  in  some  form  or  other. 

Humus,  or  decaying  organic  substances, 
renders  soil  fertile.  The  humus  gives  that 
correct  texture  for  root  development ;  as  it 
decays  or  ferments  it  gives  off  heat  and 
warms  the  soil,  and  in  decomposing  it  is 
reduced  to  soluble  plant  foods,  suitable  for 
all  crops.  If  too  much  is  present,  the  soil 
becomes  surfeited  and  sour,  so  that  lime  or 
chalk  would  be  required.  Old  garden  land 
generally  contains  plenty  of  humus,  and  the 
top  3  or  4  inches  of  cultivated  land  is  always 
rich  in  this  substance.  The  gardener  applies 
organic  manures  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
humus. 

Some  soils  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
stones.  When  these  are  present  in  large 
numbers  they  monopolise  space  at  the 
expense  of  plants,  and  should  be  removed. 
Small  stones  are,  however,  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  for  they  attract 
moisture  and  tempt  seedlings  to  form  roots 
round  their  surface,  they  assist  drainage, 
and  help  to  aerate  the  soil  near  the  surface. 

Tillage  of  the  Soil.— The  best  garden 
soil  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  manu- 
factured article.  Very  seldom  is  Nature 
beneficent  enough  to  grant  just  those 
conditions  best  suited  for  our  purpose,  and 
the  gardener  must  start  on  the  virgin  land, 


till  it  well,  make  up  for  its  deficiencies, 
and  then  regard  it  as  the  factory  wherein 
is  to  be  carried  out  the  wonderful  process 
of  growing  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ; 
the  manures  he  will  look  on  as  raw  materials, 
always  necessary,  and  the  soil  a  medium 
whereby  he  can  pass  them  to  the  plant, 
Nature  herself  carrying  out  the  process  of 
converting  his  raw  materials  and  her  own 
gifts  into  vegetable  tissues.  The  medium 
or  factory,  then,  must  have  sufficient  sand 
and  grit  to  make  it  light,  warm,  and  porous 
to  rain  and  air.  Clayey  soils  and  old  meadow 
lands  often  have  the  surface  pared  off  and 
burned  or  charred  for  this  purpose.  A  fire 
is  started  with  material  of  any  kind  and 
then  coal  or  coke  is  added  carefully  until  a 
glowing  red  mass  is  obtained.  The  turves 
are  placed  on  this  until  hard  and  brittle, 
then  removed,  broken  up,  and  worked  into 
the  soil.  In  such  a  way  soil  is  sterilised, 
plant  foods  set  free ;  but  physically  the 
hard,  burnt  residue  assists  in  opening  up 
and  disintegrating  the  land. 

Sandy  gardens  must  be  made  more  stiff  by 
having  some  good,  solid  manure  or  clayey 
soil  added.  Organic  manures  or  humus 
must  be  present  to  furnish  food  supplies, 
warmth,  and  tenacity,  while  lime  or  chalk 
are  essential  as  a  soil  purifier.  Virgin  soils 
always  have  an  excess  of  some  ingredients, 
but  the  alluvial  fields  and  allotments  under 
cultivation  in  modern  times  have  only 
approached  the  ideal,  more  or  less,  after 
years  of  tillage  and  manufacture  even  yet 
in  many  cases  far  from  complete. 

Action  of  Frost,  Snow,  etc.— The 
process  of  disintegration  of  the  soil  is  one 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  gardener. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  to  carry  out  much  of 
this  breaking  up  and  amelioration  himself, 
but  natural  agents  assist  him  in  great 
measure.  Water  is  the  best  help.  When 
the  moisture  in  soil  freezes  it  expands  and 
causes  the  lumps  to  be  ruptured  and  torn 
asunder  so  much  that  after  frost  the  sur- 
face of  a  garden  is  always  covered  with  a 
fine  mould.  Heavy  soil  in  particular  should 
always  be  ridged  up  or  hoed  into  drills  as  for 
Potato  growing  ;  this  allows  free  play  for 
frost,  letting  the  cold  pierce  through  and 
through  the  ground.  If  the  ridges  run 
north  and  south,  sun  and  air  get  better 
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access  to  all  parts,  and  the  result  of  these 
three  natural  agents  working  on  the  soil  is 
surprising.  Snow  acts  as  a  blanket  and 
keeps  out  frost,  though  it  is  of  benefit  in 
protecting  the  roots  of  plants  near  the  sur- 
face. Bain,  in  passing  through  the  soil, 
mixes  the  constituents  ;  soluble  substances 
are  carried  through  the  ground  and  evenly 
distributed,  while  moisture  itself  is  a  neces- 
sity of  fertility.  When  rain  passes  through 
the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide, 
so  becoming  a  weak  solution  of  carbonic 
acid,  a  substance  much  more  powerful  for 
breaking  up  the  soil  and  dissolving  its 
contents. 

Soil  is  not  a  heap  of  dead  matter.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  a  certain  number  of 
animals  and  insects  in  it ;  but,  besides  these, 
there  are  countless  myriads  of  micro- 
organisms or  bacteria  in  every  good  garden 
soil.  These  extremely  tiny  beings  are  con- 
stantly working,  decomposing  the  humus, 
changing  the  nature  of  the  soil  contents,  and 
rendering  many  of  them  available  for  plant 
food.  Some  catch  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  so  fix  it  that  plants  can  absorb  it  as 
a  manure,  while  others  are  engaged  upon 
certain  manures  we  apply  to  soil,  altering 
them  so  that  they  become  of  utility  for 
vegetation.  One  can  now  see  clearly  why 
a  border  benefits  by  lying  fallow  or  bare  for 
a  season,  because  then  these  nutritive 
elements  accumulate  and  the  reason  why 
some  manures  have  to  be  added  early 
becomes  apparent  because  in  the  original 
state  they  are  not  in  a  form  which  the 
plant  can  use. 

Worms  live  in  nearly  all  soils ;  they 
burrow  in  the  ground,  and  so  facilitate 
drainage  and  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  to 
fermenting  manures  ;  they  pass  much  soil 
through  their  bodies  and  help  to  mix  the 
different  strata,  and  they  reduce  the  earth 
to  a  finer  condition.  They  should  not  be 
regarded  as  pests,  though  they  often  dis- 
figure a  nice  lawn  ;  the  castings  thrown  up 
by  them  form  a  fine  mould  on  the  surface, 
which  is  an  excellent  medium  for  seed- 
lings to  grow  in. 

Weeds  are  eyesores  to  every  tidy  per- 
son. Their  roots  may  help  to  break  up  a 
stiff  soil ;  they  may  prevent  manures  being 
washed  away,  and  it  is  possible  to  dig  them 


in  before  seeding  to  form  green  manure  ; 
but  when  they  usurp  the  place  of  useful 
plants,  then,  of  course,  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  eradicate  them. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Soils. — 
Analysis  of  the  soil  serves  as  a  guide  for 
future  cropping ;  but,  after  all,  a  good 
gardener  will  judge  what  to  add  in  the 
form  of  manure  more  from  his  crops  than 
from  anything  else.  Let  him  regard  the 
ground  as  a  kind  of  workshop  ;  he  wishes  to 
leave  it  as  fertile  after  cropping  as  before, 
because  he  has  other  seasons  to  look  for- 
ward to,  and  he  must  not  rob  the  land. 
The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  will 
determine  what  "  form  "  of  manure  should 
be  added  ;  the  "  amount  "  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  crop.  A  good  loam  contains 
some  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  sand  and  clay, 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  chalk,  about  5  or 
6  per  cent,  of  humus,  and  a  varying  amount 
of  chemical  substances,  consisting  mainly 
of  iron,  magnesia,  soda,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, potash,  and  alumina.  In  a  garden 
in  good  condition  for  growing  most  crops 
the  chemical  condition  is  really  of  little 
importance  ;  the  crops  are  more  the  pro- 
duct of  manure  than  of  the  land,  and  good 
products  will  not  be  obtained  without 
manure.  Rotation  of  crops  prevents  one 
particular  substance  from  being  drained 
away ;  but  if  farmyard  or  other  organic 
manure  be  used  this  is  scarcely  likely  to 
happen,  and  though  we  do  not  hesitate 
advising  rotation  for  many  reasons,  yet  too 
great  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  it  or  on 
chemical  composition. 

Drainage. — The  amount  of  water  in  soil 
determines  to  a  great  extent  its  fertility. 
Excess  of  moisture  is  without  question  bad, 
for  wet  soils  are  cold,  difficult  to  till,  more 
or  less  sour  and  barren,  and  a  breeding 
place  for  pests.  If  deep  holes  are  dug  in 
the  garden  here  and  there  when  the  soil  is 
vacant,  they  will  soon  decide  whether 
drainage  is  necessary  or  not.  Should  they 
remain  empty,  then  no  drains  are  required, 
but  if  they  always  contain  more  or  less- 
water,  drainage  pipes  must  be  laid  immedi- 
ately. Drainage  promotes  the  percolation 
of  water  through  the  soil  and  prevents  its 
stagnating  at  the  surface ;  it  is  always 
necessary  in  a  heavy  loam  or  stiff  clay. 
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Cut  trenches  about  30  inches  deep  during 
the  winter  and  in  such  a  direction  that  a 
good  slope  or  fall  is  given  to  the  ditch.  Make 
the  bottom  level,  and  lay  ordinary  field 
tiles  of  4  or  5  inches  diameter  on  this,  care- 
fully wedged  in  line  with  stones  ;  on  top 
of  the  tiles  drop  all  stones,  large  ash  clinkers, 
and  rubbish,  then  fill  in  soil,  allowing  for 
shrinkage  before  spring.  Don't  beat  the 
soil  down  firm,  the  rain  will  soon  make  it 
solid  enough.  Carry  out  the  operation 
carefully  and  efficiently,  for  bad  drains  are 
no  improvement.  The  distance  apart  of 


variation  in  depth  that  the  tiles  lie  on  a 
slope. 

In  order  to  make  soil  fertile  it  must  be 
worked  or  tilled.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
this  desideratum,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  digging  or  trenching  of  the  soil,  aided,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  natural  agents  we 
mentioned. 

Digging. — Digging  is  understood  by  every- 
one. The  soil  is  simply  turned  over  by 
means  of  a  spade  and  broken  up,  the  depth 
being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  spade 
blade,  i.e.  one  spit  deep.  To  carry  out 


Fig.  1. — Showing  the  first  stage  in 
the  work  of  trenching  two  spits 
deep.  The  soil  at  A,  one  spit 
deep  and  2  feet  wide,  is  dug  out 
and  placed  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  plot.  The  soil  at  B  is 
similarly  removed  and  the  subsoil 
turned  over  with  a  garden  fork. 


Fig.  2. — The  second  stage  of  trenching 
two  spits  deep.  The  soil  C  in  Fig.  1 
is  turned  into  trench  B,  and  the  soil 
D  in  Fig.  1  is  placed  on  top  of  this 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  last  trench  is 
reached  when  the  soil  first  removed 
is  filled  in. 


drains  varies  from  15  feet  in  very  heavy  to 
25  feet  in  lighter  soil ;  the  depth  should  sel- 
dom exceed  30  inches.  See  that  every  outlet 
is  protected  by  a  grating,  because  animals 
may  go  up  the  drain  in  dry  weather,  choke 
the  pipe,  and  so  spoil  all  the  work.  Where 
large  areas  are  being  treated  the  smaller 
drains  are  led  into  a  main  drain,  which  car- 
ries the  water  to  some  well  or  convenient 
ditch.  The  various  methods  of  draining 
a  garden  are  shown  on  page  111,  but  the 
form  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  land. 
Drains  laid  on  a  dead  level  are  almost  use- 
less, therefore  when  the  garden  is  a  flat  one 
the  trench  must  be  dug  out  with  such  a 


the  digging  of  a  plot  thoroughly  a  trench 
should  be  opened  along  one  side  and  the 
earth  of  this  laid  aside,  preferably  at  the 
opposite  end  or  placed  in  a  barrow.  Soil  is 
now  dug  along  the  side  of  this  trench,  and 
used  to  fill  it  up,  leaving  in  place  a  new 
trench  close  to  where  the  first  one  was  made. 
The  process  is  continued  until  the  opposite 
side  of  the  border  is  reached,  and  the  trench 
which  will  of  necessity  be  left  there  is  filled 
with  the  soil  laid  aside  at  the  start.  Such 
a  method  keeps  the  ground  level  and  even/ 
Heavy  soils  are  best  dug  in  autumn  or 
winter,  sandy  soils  in  late  spring  ;  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  early  digging  tends  to  rob 
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the  land  by  allowing  water  to  pass  through 
it  easily  and  wash  away  its  nutritive  ele- 
ments. Soils  when  dug  ought  to  be  left 
lumpy  and  rough  to  expose  a  large  area  to 
frost,  sun,  and  rain,  all  of  which  help  to 
pulverise  the  mass  and  reduce  it  to  fine 
mould.  Never  dig  in  wet  weather,  and  in 
going  over  the  garden  a  second  time  in  order 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  cropping,  use  a  fork 
for  mixing,  breaking  up,  and  ameliorating 
the  part  on  the  surface. 

Necessity  for  Trenching. — If  soil  is 
continually  dug  to  the  same  depth  there 
comes  a  time  when  a  hard  cake  forms  at 
the  bottom  called  a  "  pan."  This  consists 
of  a  crust  composed  of  firm  soil  and  mineral 
substances,  washed  through  the  looser  sur- 
face ground,  and  through  this  crust  roots 
cannot  pass  ;  in  fact,  roots  are  often  injured 
by  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  pan. 
Root  development  is  therefore  limited  by 
this,  and  as  rain  can  only  pass  through  the 
crust  with  difficulty  in  wet  weather  water 
stagnates  near  the  surface  and  has  dele- 
terious effects  upon  all  roots.  Deeper 
tillage,  then,  is  necessary  at  intervals.  In 
digging  old  pasture  land  for  the  first  time 
trenching  is  necessary  to  assist  drainage, 


aerate  the  soil,  and  bury  the  turf  so  as  to 
stifle  surface  plants. 

How  to  Trench. — Trenching  may  be 
carried  out  in  two  ways.  In  one  method, 
bastard  trenching,  the  garden  is  dug  over  to 
a  depth  of  two  spits  ;  in  the  other,  deep 
trenching,  the  soil  is  broken  up  to  a  depth 
of  three  spits  at  least.  Manure  can  be  added 
during  trenching  as  well  as  when  digging  ; 
we  never  recommend  burying  the  manure 
too  deeply,  but  it  may  quite  well  be  mixed 
with  the  first,  and  even  with  the  second 
spit. 

Trenching  means  that  the  soil  is  greatly 
refreshed  by  being  turned  over  and  broken 
up  or  ameliorated.  By  increasing  the  depth 
of  cultivation  it  provides  a  free  run  for  root 
development ;  it  facilitates  drainage  and 
assists  the  process  of  decomposition  con- 
tinually going  on  in  all  soils.  No  stagnant 
water  checks  the  growth  of  plants,  while 
seedlings  are  healthier  and  hardier  by  being 
grown  in  this  warm,  refreshed  medium. 
When  trenching  pasture  land,  bury  the  turf 
two  spits  deep  ;  it  will  there  decay  and 
become  available  at  the  next  trenching 
operation.  If  possible  trenching  should  be 
carried  out  every  three  years. 


Glovers  and  Weeds  on  the  Lawn. — 

The  middle  of  February  is  the  proper  time 
to  treat  lawns  infested  with  clovers  and 
weeds.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
antidote  for  these,  and  its  use  will  bring  up 
the  grass  while  checking  the  undesirable 
plants.  The  more  active  nitrate  of  soda 
should  not  be  applied  until  March  ;  sulphate 
of  iron  is  useful  for  eradicating  moss  and 
weeds.  To  make  lawn  sand  any  of  these 
substances  are  mixed  with  sea  sand  or  with 
ordinary  sand.  Grind  \  Ib.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  copperas)  into  powder  ;  add  to 
it  1  Ib.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  also  finely 
ground,  then  mix  these  thoroughly  with  8  Ib. 
of  fine  sand,  and  an  excellent  lawn  sand  pre- 
paration is  secured.  Four  ounces  per  square 
yard  is  a  good  dressing  to  apply,  but  when 
weeds  are  plentiful  increase  this  amount,  or, 
better  still,  drop  a  pinch  of  the  mixture  in 
the  heart  of  each  weed.  (This  is  slow  work, 
but  quite  feasible  on  a  small  lawn.)  Re- 


member that  grass  cannot  be  spontaneously 
produced  by  such  substances,  and  patches 
which  are  monopolised  by  weeds  must  be 
dug  up  and  sown  or  returfed. 

Pecan  or  Peccan  Nut.  —  Inquiries  have 
been  made  by  correspondents  on  several 
occasions  regarding  a  dessert  nut  which  is 
sometimes  offered  for  sale  under  the  above 
name.  It  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Southern 
United  States.  The  tree  in  question  is  one 
of  the  Hickories  (Carya  olivaeformis),  some- 
times grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  this 
country,  though  too  tender  for  general 
planting.  The  nuts  are  much  esteemed  in 
America,  and  during  the  last  few  years  have 
become  popular  in  this  country.  They  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
very  similar  to  the  Walnut.  The  shell  is 
thin,  and  the  kernel  somewhat  oily,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.  They  might  well  be  used 
more  frequently. 
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Sterilisation    of   the    Soil 


THE  Object.— When  sterilising  soil 
we  do  not  aim  at  rendering  it 
sterile ;  it  should  really  be  our 
desire  to  remove  from  it  all  potential 
pests,  all  vegetable  or  animal  life  which 
will  do  harm  to  our  crops  or  usurp  the 
place  of  our  plants.  An  average  sample 
of  soil  may  contain  insects  in  either  the 
active  or  quiescent  state,  tiny  eggs  which 
will  hatch  into  insects,  seeds  of  various 
plants,  spores  of  fungi,  lichens  or  liver- 
worts, and  a  large  number  of  bacteria  or 
germs,  many  of  which  might  carry  disease 
to  our  crops  ;  every  one  can  do  more  or 
less  harm  to  the  garden  products,  and  the 
aim  of  soil  sterilisation  is  to  remove  them 
all.  In  horticulture,  then,  sterilisation  is 
not  a  process  carried  to  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  fertility  of  soil,  so  render- 
ing it  barren  ;  it  is 
really  a  partial 
sterilisation,  never 
too  drastic,  in  case 
we  make  the  soil 
poisonous  to  our 
plants.  It  must 
not  destroy  the 
humus  which  deter- 
mines the  richness 
of  the  ground,  and 
it  should  stop  short 
of  killing  the  micro- 
organisms engaged 
in  nitrification,  or 
reducing  the  humus 
to  soluble  nitrates 
for  plant  food. 
Total  sterilisation  is 
most  unwise,  partial 
sterilisation  almost 
a  necessity,  in 
modern  gardening. 

Methods  of  Steri- 
lisation.—  The  pro- 
cess of  sterilisation 
may  be  carried  out 
in  various  ways. 
Many  gardeners  find 
physical  methods 


PERFORATED  GALVANIZED  PLATES 
FOR   SHELVES 


A  simple  apparatus,  made  of  zinc  or 
galvanised  iron,  for  the  sterilisation 
of  soil  in  flower  pots. 


best  for  the  operation  ;  heat  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  these,  and  if  carefully 
carried  out  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  ; 
great  cold  would  be  equally  effective,  and 
it  is  a  wise  plan  to  ridge  up  the  soil  and 
let  frost  penetrate  through  it.  Such  means 
involve  more  or  less  labour,  hence  easier 
chemical  methods  have  come  into  wide 
practice  ;  in  this  case  substances  evolving 
a  powerful  fumigating  gas  are  worked  into 
the  soil.  Sometimes  it  is  a  poisonous 
liquid  or  solid  which  is  used,  and  which  kills 
all  life  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
or,  again,  it  may  be  a  chemical  which  com- 
bines with  some  of  the  soil  constituents 
and  so  becomes  insecticidal  or  fungicidal 
in  action. 

PHYSICAL    METHODS 

Scalding. — Of  all  the  methods  yet  tried 
the  best  is  to  heat 
the  soil  to  a  certain 
temperature.  Great 
care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  work  ; 
in  fact,  all  soil  steril- 
isation should  be  car- 
ried out  cautiously, 
and  if  the  proper 
temperature  is  not 
exceeded  the  re- 
quisite functions  will 
be  performed  and 
the  useful  soil  bac- 
teria, the  humus, 
and  other  valuable 
ingredients  scarcely 
altered.  A  simple 
plan  is  to  scald  the 
soil  with  boiling 
water ;  this  is  a 
handy  and  valuable 
way  of  dealing  with 
composts  used  in 
potting,  for  frames, 
and  in  small  bulk. 
The  soil  which  is  to 
be  treated  is  spread 
out  on  a  bag  or  a 
sieve,  or  perhaps 
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filled  into  a  box  or  large  pot,  and  boiling 
water  poured  on  it  until  that  which  is 
draining  away  is  too  hot  for  the  hand. 
In  the  outside  garden,  say  along  a  short 
Sweet  Pea  trench,  the  same  idea  may 
be  carried  out.  Many  gardeners  use  boil- 
ing water  in  a  different  way ;  a  large 
copper  or  tank  is  placed  over  a  fire  and 
nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is  brought 
to  the  boil.  The  soil  is  then  filled  into 
pails  or  pots,  and  these  are  held  in  the 
water  until  the  soil  is  too  warm  for  the 
hand  to  be  passed  through  it.  Such  a  plan 
is  perhaps  a  little  slower  than  the  former, 
but  it  has  these  merits  :  that  it  does  not  wash 
any  soluble  manurial  substances  away  and 
the  soil  is  ready  for  use  soon  after  being 
treated,  whereas  in  the  former  method  it  has 
to  be  left  for  a  day  to  dry.  With  a  square 
tank,  a  good  fire,  and  a  few  pails  a  man  will 
be  kept  working  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  a 
large  amount  can  soon  be  treated ;  the 
plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  amateur. 

Steaming. — Owners  of  large  gardens  prac- 
tise the  steaming  method,  and  this  is  the 
most  economical  and  speediest  way  of  deal- 
ing with  large  quantities  of  soil.  Steam  is 
generated  in  a  suitable  boiler  or  engine 
and  passed  at  a  fairly  high  pressure  through 
iron  pipes.  Sometimes  these  pipes  are  laid 
flat  on  the  soil,  forming  a  gridiron  pattern, 
and  6  to  10  inches  of  loose  compost  are 
spread  on  top.  When  steam  is  passed  through 
the  pipes  the  compost  is  thoroughly  steri- 
lised, and  the  soil  underneath  the  pipes 
receives  treatment  at  the  same  time  ;  large 
areas  can  thus  be  speedily  dealt  with  in  a 
most  efficient  way.  An  English  Sweet  Pea 
specialist  leads  a  long  pipe  down  each 
trench  he  has  made,  fills  in  the  compost 
loosely  on  top,  and  so  sterilises  his  soil 
each  year. 

Another  variation  of  the  same  method  is 
to  force  steam  into  the  earth  ;  this  is  gene- 
rally practised  in  sandy  soils.  A  long  pipe 
is  obtained,  with  prong  tubes  6  inches  long 
and  12  inches  apart.  The  soil  to  be  steri- 
lised is  loosely  dug,  the  prongs  are  pressed 
into  it  with  the  main  pipe  on  top,  and  some 
loose  soil  piled  over  it.  Steam  is  then 
passed  at  a  very  high  pressure  ;  it  goes 
down  the  hollow  prongs  and  hisses  out  of 
the  narrow  openings  into  the  soil.  The 


method  is  rather  wasteful,  but  in  quite  a 
short  time  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
200°,  and  when  this  is  reached  the  pipe  is 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 

I  have  lately  seen  still  another  method, 
where  pots  are  steamed  when  full  of  soil. 
They  are  placed  in  a  tight  receptacle  of 
any  kind,  and  steam  is  passed  into  this  at 
as  high  a  pressure  as  possible  until  the  pots 
have  been  enveloped  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  hot  vapour.  I  have  never  tried  this 
method,  and  I  consider  it  slow,  wasteful,  and 
unreliable.  The  method  in  which  a  sieve 
of  soil  is  held  over  a  tank  of  boiling  water 
until  the  steam  warms  it  up  is  also  slow 
and  disappointing. 

Baking  and  Burning. — Baking,  roast- 
ing, and  burning  of  the  soil  has  long  been 
in  practice  among  professional  gardeners. 
Soil  is  spread  on  a  shovel  or  metal  plate  to 
a  depth  of  some  6  inches,  and  this  is  then 
held  over  a  fire  until  the  hand  cannot  be 
pressed  without  discomfort  on  the  top 
surface.  When  turves  are  being  treated 
they  need  not  be  broken  up  ;  the  grass  side 
is  kept  next  the  fire.  If  the  soil  is  loose, 
stir  it  up  with  a  stick  to  mix  it  as  soon  as  it 
is  removed  from  the  fire.  Remember  not  to 
carry  this  roasting  too  far ;  whenever  a 
heavy  smoke  is  noticed  this  is  a  sign  that 
the  humus  is  being  destroyed,  and  the  soil 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
fire. 

This  baking  method  cannot  be  carried 
out  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  the  same 
principle  may  easily  be  adopted  for  a  large 
border.  All  the  rubbish  of  the  year  is  col- 
lected and  spread  over  the  vacant  soil  on  a 
dry  day  ;  cuttings,  prunings,  thorns,  hedge 
clippings,  and  the  like  are  all  added  to  the 
heap,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.  If 
this  is  carried  out  in  late  autumn  most  of 
the  pests  are  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  with  a  good  bonfire  truly  excellent 
benefits  are  obtained.  Why  burn  the  rub- 
bish outside  when  this  plan  can  be  adopted 
and  the  rich  ashes  used  to  fertilise  the 
garden  ? 

Danger  and  Disadvantages  of  Heat- 
ing.— "  Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master."  In  sterilising  soil  this  is  only 
too  true,  and  the  gardener  must  never  heat 
his  soil  too  much.  With  boiling  water,  only 
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the  surface  or  the  part  nearest  the  water 
actually  approaches  a  temperature  of  200°, 
and  there  is  little  danger.  Careful  regula- 
tion of  the  high  -  pressure  steam  heat  is 
necessary,  and  the  temperature  should 
never  pass  beyond  180°.  In  baking  soil  the 
danger  is  even  greater,  and  careful  atten- 
tion is  absolutely  required. 

A  curious  point  about  heat-sterilised  soils 
is  that  plants  grown  in  it  seem  to  lag  and 
make  slow  progress  at  first ;  roasted  soil 
is  the  worst  in  this  respect,  but  in  all  cases 
nitrification  eventually  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  the  final  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 
For  Tomato,  Cucumber,  and  all  potting 
composts  sterilisation  should  be  carried  out 
at  least  a  week  before  the  soil  is  required. 

Sterilisation  by  Frost. —  Very  great 
cold  is  effective  in  killing  many  soil  pests, 
and  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
little  frost  we  get  during  our  winters. 
Ridged  soil,  or  soil  with  a  lumpy,  rough 
surface,  will  always  be  found  advisable, 
and  if  a  garden  can  be  re-ridged  occasion- 
ally the  renewed  exposure  allows  a  benefi- 
cent Nature  to  assist  man  in  his  battles 
with  horticultural  diseases. 

CHEMICAL  METHODS 

Certain  soil  fumigants  may  be  used  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  others 
should  only  be  placed  near  roots  during 
winter.  To  obtain  a  full,  sterilising  effect, 
however,  such  substances  are  not  powerful 
enough,  hence  the  milder  fumigants  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  section  on  soil  pests,  and 
only  the  more  penetrating,  drastic  chemicals 
dealt  with  here. 

Carbon  Disulphide. — This  liquid,  a  pene- 
trating sulphur  compound,  is  often  used 
for  soil  sterilising  ;  it  does  no  harm  to  the 
soil,  nor  yet  to  plants,  unless  it  actually 
comes  in  contact  with  their  roots.  Six-inch 
holes  are  dibbled  in  the  garden  every  2  feet 
or  so,  and  into  each  is  poured  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  heavy  liquid  ;  the  holes  are  then 
tightly  plugged  with  soil  and  the  ground 
covered  with  mats  or  bags  to  keep  in  the 
fumes.  If  the  soil  is  not  too  compact  the 
method  is  an  excellent  one  ;  the  carbon 
disulphide  kills  all  life  and  then  slowly  dissi- 
pates into  the  atmosphere  as  vapour,  leav- 
ing the  soil  as  before,  minus  the  pests.  The 


commercial  liquid  is  not  too  expensive  ;  it 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  all  lights  should 
be  kept  back  from  it.  A  teaspoonful  in 
each  large  pot  of  compost  is  sufficient, 
although  in  all  cases  no  harm  will  come 
from  using  much  greater  amounts.  Soil  is 
ready  for  use  three  or  four  days  after  treat- 
ment. 

Carbon  disulphide  can  be  mixed  in  all 
proportions  with  petroleum  or  paraffin  oil, 
and  if  this  is  done  the  effects  are  more  pro- 
longed and  lingering,  because  the  fumes 
do  not  pass  away  so  readily.  Such  a  mix- 
ture should  only  be  used  for  outside  work, 
and  some  two  or  three  weeks  allowed  for  the 
fumigant  to  percolate  through  the  soil. 

Formalin. — Formaldehyde,  or  the  com- 
mercial formalin,  which  contains  over  40 
per  cent,  of  formaldehyde,  is  also  widely 
used.  This  liquid  may  be  mixed  with  water 
in  all  proportions  and  sprayed  on  the  soil 
from  a  watering  can,  bags  or  mats  being 
again  used  to  preserve  the  fumes.  A  pound 
of  formalin  is  poured  into  from  3  to  5  gallons 
of  water,  and  this  liquid  is  used  at  least  a 
week  before  planting.  Holes  may  be  dibbled 
in  the  garden  as  before,  or  the  liquid  may 
simply  be  sprayed  on  the  soil  and  then  more 
compost  spread  on  top.  A  tablespoonful  of 
dilute  liquid  per  6-inch  pot  of  soil  is  highly 
effective,  although  it  is  quite  common 
practice  to  spray  the  pots  after  they  are 
filled  with  compost  and  then  to  cover 
them  closely  with  bags.  After  treatment 
with  formalin,  which  has  a  preservative 
action,  soils  are  generally  slow  to  respond, 
as  when  heat  is  employed  for  sterilisation. 
This  method  is,  I  believe,  the  best  chemical 
means  for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to 
sterilise  his  soil. 

Naphthaline. — The  most  common  fumi- 
gant in  solid  form  is  naphthaline.  This 
substance  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  distillation  of  coal  ;  it  is  the  main 
constituent  of  moth  balls,  deodorants  and 
the  like,  and  it  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  many  soil  disinfectants  and  fumigants. 
The  lumps  are  ground  fine,  and  then  mixed 
with  some  15  parts  of  ground  lime  ;  this 
is  spread  along  every  second  or  third  trench 
when  digging  the  soil,  or  in  some  other  way 
worked  well  into  it ;  a  handful  per  2  yards 
of  trench  or  from  two  to  three  handfuls  per 
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square  yard  is  a  minimum  dressing.  Those 
gardeners  who  incorporate  lime  with  the  soil 
for  the  Sweet  Pea  trench  may  use  the 
above  mixture  at  the  same  rate  as  they 
use  lime  ;  in  that  case  work  it  into  the 
soil  in  February. 

Many  other  derivatives  from  coal  distilla- 
tion are  used  for  sterilising  the  ground. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  these  is 
far  from  complete,  and  as  some  are  strong 
soil  poisons,  the  amateur  had  best  leave 
them  alone  for  a  time.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  out  with  such  substances  as 
creosote,  carbolic,  toluol,  benzine,  pyridine, 
and  the  like  ;  petrol  has  also  been  tried, 
and  doubtless  readers  will  soon  hear  of 
others  ;  some  of  them  are  very  expensive. 

Common  Substances.  —  The  gardener 
with  a  small  area  to  treat  can  make  use 
of  certain  common  substances  and  derive 
much  benefit  from  their  use.  Urine  spread 
on  the  soil  is  most  effective  in  killing  insect 
and  fungoid  pests  ;  it  contains  poisonous 
chemicals  which  will  destroy  vegetation,  but 
during  winter  it  can  be  used  freely  every- 
where, even  round  the  dormant  roots  of 
plants  and  fruit  bushes.  Cease  applying  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  by  the  time 
plants  awaken  at  the  call  of  spring  the 
poisonous  elements  will  have  become  useful 
manures.  Water  with  ammonia  and  soap- 
suds is  quite  useful  as  a  preventive  remedy 
for  many  pests,  and  household  ammonia 
poured  into  water  in  any  proportions  may 
be  sprayed  on  soils.  Gas-lime,  if  dug  into 
the  garden  when  fresh,  contains  many 
poisonous  sulphur  compounds  which  will 
effectively  fumigate  the  soil ;  apply  in 
autumn,  and  long  before  spring  the  pests 


will  have  been  killed,  the  poisons  will  have 
passed  away,  and  the  soil  be  refreshed  by 
the  lime.  Lumps  of  calcium  carbide  are 
often  dibbled  into  the  soil  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  the  acetylene  gas  evolved  is  an 
insecticide,  and  the  residual  lime  good  for 
the  soil.  Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is 
also  a  valuable  insect  poison  and  fungicide. 
It  should  be  spread  on  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  J  oz.  per  square  yard  ;  it  is  a  valuable 
manure  also. 

Many  proprietary  substances  are  now 
advertised  for  sterilisation,  and  the  gardener 
who  wishes  his  knowledge  to  be  up  to  date 
should  watch  the  advertisement  as  well  as 
the  technical  columns  of  some  good  gar- 
dening journal  like  The  Gardener,  and  see 
what  is  being  done  in  the  matter. 

Modern  intensive  cultivation  requires  in- 
creasing care  and  attention,  and  the  gar- 
dener who  wants  to  succeed  must  constantly 
experiment  on  his  own  behalf  in  order  to 
find  the  best  method  of  keeping  his  soil 
pure  and  clean.  Common  substances  and 
good  methods  of  tillage  will  do  much  to 
secure  this,  but  in  many  cases  other  and 
more  drastic  measures  are  a  necessity  ;  it 
is  a  fortunate  thing  that  science  is  lending 
a  helping  hand,  and  every  gardener  should 
avail  himself  of  that  help  whenever  it  is 
necessary. 

Prices  of  Chemicals. — Price  per  pound 
of  chemicals  mentioned  (this  varies  a  great 
deal)  :  Carbon  disulphide,  6d.  to  8d.  ; 
formalin  (40  per  cent.),  Is. ;  naphthaline, 
6d.  ;  toluol,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  carbolic  acid, 
6d.  ;  benzine  or,  as  it  is  called,  benzole, 
Is.  They  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
in  scientific  apparatus  and  chemicals 


Lawn  Mowings. — During  dry  weather 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  leave  the  fine 
mowings  lying  on  the  lawn,  as  they  act  as 
a  protective  mulch  and  prevent  scorching. 
The  practice  is  more  especially  advisable  as 
the  scorching  is  likely  to  take  place  imme- 
diately after  the  grass  has  been  cut.  Lawn 
mowings  make  a  fine  mulch  for  spreading 
round  fruit  bushes,  in  the  Strawberry  beds, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  garden.  They  may  be 
used  for  making  a  hotbed,  too,  either  alone 


or,  better  still,  mixed  with  horse  manure  ; 
they  may  be  dug  into  the  soil  to  open  it  up 
and  enrich  it,  or  they  may  be  added  to  the 
manure  heap  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  this 
useful  substance.  Spread  among  young 
Carrot  or  Onion  plants  they  will  keep  off  the 
"  fly,"  and  retain  for  a  long  time  any  insecti- 
cides which  may  be  sprayed  over  them. 
Lawn  mowings,  indeed,  are  a  useful  substance, 
and  they  should  be  saved  rather  than  con- 
sidered a  waste  product. 
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(Banna,    or    Indian    Shot 


WHEN  first  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens the  Canna  was  grown  for 
the  sake  of  its  handsome  foliage, 
which  was  valued  alike  in  the  conserva- 
tory and  for  beds  out  of  doors.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  florists,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  have  taken  pains  to  render 
the  Canna  valuable  as  a  flowering  plant,  with 
the  result  that  the  best  of  the  present-day 
sorts  have  not  only  ornamental  foliage,  but 
handsome  blossoms  also.  The  best  sorts 
are  of  dwarf  growth  and  free-blooming,  while 
the  flowers  are  large,  richly  and  variously 
coloured.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Canna 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  popularity  for 
both  greenhouse  decoration  and  summer 
bedding.  Owing  to  its  richly -coloured  flowers 
and  easy  cultivation  the  Canna  is  sometimes 
described  as  "The  Poor  Man's  Orchid." 
The  popular  name  of  Indian  Shot  is  derived 
from  the  appearance  and  character  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  large,  black  and  hard. 

Increasing  the  Ganna. — The  plants  are 
increased  by  division  of  the  rhizomes  or 
clumps  of  roots  and  by  seeds.  From  January 
to  March  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seeds  ; 
as  these  are  extremely  hard  it  is  desirable 
to  soak  the  seeds  for  twelve  hours  in  warm 
water  previous  to  sowing,  otherwise  germina- 
tion is  often  very  slow.  A  second  method  is 
to  file  or  chip  off  a  small  portion  of  the  hard 
black  outer  coat  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  not  to  injure  the  growing 
point.  The  seeds  must  be  covered  with 
about  |  inch  of  sandy  soil.  Place  the  seeds 
when  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  propaga- 
ting frame,  or  on  a  hotbed.  When  once  they 
germinate  seedling  Cannas  grow  away  rapidly 
and  soon  need  to  be  potted  singly  in  2J-inch 
or  3 J -inch  wide  pots. 

When  Cannas  are  grown  for  summer 
bedding,  and  good  plants  are  required  for 
planting  outside  early  in  June,  the  roots 
should  be  started  into  growth  during  March. 
It  is  much  better  to  divide  the  rhizomes  when 
growth  has  commenced  than  when  they  are 
dormant.  An  old  table-knife  is  useful  with 
which  to  cut  up  the  rhizomes  or  roots ;  each 
growth  may  be  potted  up  singly  into  3|-inch 


pots,  or  if  large  specimens  are  required 
several  growths  should  be  potted  together 
in  larger  pots.  About  the  first  week  in  May 
shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  using  rich 
soil. 

In  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  is 
quite  easy  to  maintain  a  succession  of  Canna 
flowers  throughout  the  year  if  a  minimum 
temperature  of  about  55°  is  available  in 
winter.  To  do  this  propagation  must  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  year,  the  plants 
being  potted  up  at  intervals  of  about  a  month. 
Here  again  it  will  depend  on  the  size  of  plants 
required  whether  the  growths  are  potted  up 
singly  or  several  together.  Plants  with  a 
single  growth  will  flower  well  in  a  6-inch 
wide  pot,  those  having  two  growths  need  a 
7-inch,  those  having  three  growths  an  8-inch 
pot,  and  so  on. 

Cannas  delight  in  rich  soil,  which  may 
consist  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  one  part  old  manure  from  a  spent 
hotbed  or  mushroom  bed,  a  free  sprinkling 
of  coarse  sand,  and  wood  ashes.  If  no 
manure  is  available  use  a  little  guano  or 
Clay's  Fertilizer.  When  growing  freely 
Cannas  need  liberal  supplies  of  water,  to 
which  may  also  be  added  liquid  manure  ; 
though  when  potted  the  plant  may  have 
only  one  or  two  growths,  others  will  soon 
appear.  If  large  flower  spikes  are  required 
most  of  the  shoots  must  be  removed ;  the 
best  of  them  may  be  potted  to  form  new 
plants  if  necessary.  It  is  worth  while 
standing  the  pots  in  saucers  filled  with  water 
during  the  summer  ;  Cannas  are  very  thirsty 
plants,  and  the  adoption  of  this  plan  saves 
much  watering. 

Cannas  Out  of  Doors. — Cannas  should 
not  be  planted  in  exposed  and  cold  positions. 
Rather  choose  a  sunny  yet  sheltered  spot. 
Dig  the  soil  deeply,  working  in  leaf-mould 
and  decayed  manure.  Cannas  form  admir- 
able plants  for  tubs,  and  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  more  often  used  for  this  purpose. 

Lifting  and  Storing  the  Roots  for 
winter  must  be  done  as  soon  as  frosts  damage 
the  leaves  in  autumn.  As  a  rule  enough  soil 
adheres  to  the  roots  to  enable  them  to  be 
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packed  away  safely  under  the  greenhouse 
stage,  or  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar. 
The  one  thing  to  guard  against  is  letting  the 
soil  get  too  dry,  which  causes  the  rhizomes 
to  shrivel ;  on  the  other  hand,  excessive 
moisture  is  liable  to  set  up  decay. 

The  best  time  to  purchase  Cannas  is  during 


winter  and  early  spring ;  the  dormant  roots 
can  then  be  readily  sent  by  post.  There  is 
considerable  colour  variation  in  the  hand- 
some foliage,  which  ranges  from  rich  green 
to  dark  purple,  including  some  very  pretty 
bronze-purple  tints.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  vary  from  white  to  crimson,  and 


Oscar  Dannacker,  orange-yellow. 
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include  yellow,  rose,  red  and  carmine,  some, 
especially  the  yellow  sorts,  having  very 
prettily  spotted  blooms. 

Good  Varieties. — From  a  very  large 
number  of  sorts  the  following  are  a  useful 
selection :  Alphonse  Bouvier,  crimson , 
Black  Prince,  deep  maroon ;  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  rose-pink ;  Duke  of  Marl- 


borough,  dark  red ;  Elizabeth  Hoss,  light 
yellow,  red  spots  ;  Konigin  Charlotte,  scarlet, 
edged  gold  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlein,  amaranth  ; 
Oscar  Dannacker,  golden-orange  ;  President 
Carnot,  cinnabar-red ;  President  Kruger, 
salmon-red  ;  William  Bofinger,  scarlet  and 
orange ;  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  yellow, 
spotted  red,  broad  petals. 


Bedding    Begonias 


DURING     recent     years     both     the 
tuberous-rooted    and    fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  have  advanced  rapidly    in 
favour   for   summer   bedding.     This  is   not 
surprising    when    we   consider    the   glorious 
display  they  make  in  the  beds  and  borders 
from    June     until    September.       They    are 
readily  propagated  from  seedSj  by  cuttings, 
and  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Raising  Seedlings. — Sow  the  seeds  in  a 
heated  greenhouse  during  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Use  soil  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Fill  sufficient 
pots  or  pans  half  full  of  crocks,  cover  these 
with  a  layer  of  moss  or  rough  leaf-soil,  then 
fill  nearly  to  the  rim  with  the  prepared  soil, 
sprinkling  a  layer  of  the  same  material  over 
the  surface.  Press  the  whole  level  and 
smooth,  water  carefully  through  a  fine  rose, 
and  stand  aside  to  drain  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Sow  the  fine  dust-like  seeds  thinly  and 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  scatter  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  over  them.  Place 
them  in  the  warm  greenhouse  or  propagating 
frame,  covering  each  pot  or  pan  with  a  pane 
of  glass  and  sheet  of  paper  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  until  germination  commences.  Then 
gradually  admit  air  by  tilting  the  glass, 
and  finally  remove  altogether.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  off  |  inch  apart  in  other  pots  or 
pans  filled  with  a  similar  compost  to 
that  used  for  seed  sowing,  using,  however, 
only  half  the  quantity  of  sand.  Later  on 
transfer  the  young  plants  at  1J  inches  apart 
to  shallow  boxes.  During  this  time  en- 
courage free  growth  in  a  warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere, shading  from  bright  sunshine. 
During  May  gradually  harden  the  young 


plants  by  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame 
preparatory  to  planting  outside  the  first  week 
in  June. 

Seedling  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  attain  a 
large  size  and  flower  freely  the  first  season ; 
in  fact  they  are  often  grown  for  bedding 
annually  from  seeds  discarded  in  autumn. 
The  seedling  tuberous-rooted  plants  make  a 
good  display  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
but  are  better  the  second  year.  A  favourite 
practice  is  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  each  year, 
planting  a  row  or  two  as  an  edging  to  the 
older  plants,  and  discarding  the  oldest  plants 
as  they  deteriorate.  When  not  required  for 
flowering  the  first  season,  seeds  of  tuberous 
Begonias  may  be  sown  during  March  and 
April. 

Previous  to  planting  Begonias  in  the  beds 
and  borders  dig  the  ground  deeply,  working 
in  some  old  manure  and  leaf -mould.  Do 
not  tread  the  ground  very  firm,  for  the  roots 
delight  to  ramble  in  rather  loose  soil.  Water 
freely  during  dry  weather,  and  mulch  with 
a  mixture  of  leaf -mould  and  manure  from 
a  spent  hotbed.  All  flowers  must  be  removed 
as  they  fade,  or  the  female  blooms  will  mature 
seeds,  using  up  the  energy  of  the  plants  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  in  maintaining  a 
succession  of  flowers. 

Taking  Cuttings. — Towards  the  end  of 
September  lift  sufficient  plants  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  sorts  to  maintain  the  stock  of  plants 
needed  for  next  season's  bedding.  Pot  these 
up  singly  or  place  them  in  boxes  for  the 
winter.  The  soil  used  should  be  light  and 
sandy,  as  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
winter  causes  them  to  decay.  Give  the  boxes 
or  pots  a  light,  airy  position  on  the  green- 
house stage  or  shelf,  though  safe  from  frost. 


Mandarin.  Mrs.   B.   Cowan.  Le  Prophete.  Georges  Home. 

New  varieties  of  Pentstemons. 
(Photographed  in  colour  from  flowers  supplied  by  tVjr.  Amos  Perry) 
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About  the  middle  of  February  the  increase 
of  stock  by  division  of  the  roots  and  cuttings 
must  be  taken  in  hand.  To  ensure  the  quick 
rooting  of  the  latter  a  propagating  frame  is 
very  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 
An  old  plant  kept  from  the  previous  year 
can  usually  be  divided  up  into  six  or  eight 
pieces,  which  should  be  potted  up  singly  in 
small  pots.  In  the  case  of  cuttings,  dibble 
three  or  four  round  the  sides  of  a  small  pot ; 
these  will  soon  root  in  a  small  frame  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  can  then  be  potted  off 


will  probably  provide  sufficient  moisture 
until  young  shoots  push  up.  When  fresh 
growths  are  2  or  3  inches  high  transfer  the 
plants  singly  to  pots  or  set  them  out  about 
6  inches  apart  in  larger  boxes.  When  this  is 
being  done  the  larger  tubers  may,  if  desired, 
be  cut  in  half  (each  half  should  possess  at 
least  one  shoot),  shaking  powdered  charcoal 
over  the  cut  surface.  When  crowded  the 
growths  may  be  thinned  out  and  inserted 
as  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil 
instead  of  being  thrown  away.  Place  them 


Single -flowered  Tuberous  Begonias. 


singly  in  small  pots.  A  move  into  larger 
pots  will  be  necessary  in  April ;  finally  the 
plants  are  hardened  off  in  cold  frames  during 
May  for  planting  out  of  doors  early  in  June. 
Spring  Treatment.— Place  the  tubers 
fairly  close  together  in  shallow  trays  or 
boxes  filled  loosely  with  2  parts  leaf -mould, 
1  part  loam,  and  1  part  coarse  sand. 
Press  them  into  the  soil,  but  do  not  cover 
the  tops.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  warm  part 
of  the  greenhouse  or  on  a  mild  hotbed 
made  up  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  the  at- 
mosphere and  soil  moist  by  syringing;  this 
34 


in  a  closed  propagating  frame  preferably 
having  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Grow  plants, 
divisions  and  rooted  cuttings  in  a  green- 
house or  hotbed  until  the  first  week  in  May, 
then  gradually  harden  off  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  plant  outside  the  beginning  of  June. 

Types  and  Varieties.— It  is  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  grower  whether  the 
beds  and  groups  of  single-flowered  Begonias 
in  the  borders  shall  consist  of  one  colour  or 
be  mixed.  Seeds  or  tubers  of  the  following 
colours  can  be  purchased  separately  or  in 
mixture :  crimson,  -scarlet,  salmon,  rose, 
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pink,  orange,  bronze,  yellow,  white,  creamy- 
white,  rose  and  white,  and  blush.  Of  all  these 
colours  there  are  also  beautiful  sorts  with 
double  flowers.  With  their  daintily  frilled 
or  crimped  edges  and  charming  colours  the 
single  fringed  or  frilled  tuberous  Begonias 
claim  many  admirers.  Another  quaint  and 
interesting  section  is  found  in  the  single 
crested  varieties,  which  have  bearded  or 
crested  petals.  Both  sorts  can  be  obtained 
from  seeds,  and  a  large  percentage  come  true. 
Though,  as  a  rule,  tuberous  Begonias  for 
bedding  are  sold  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  a  few  named  sorts,  mostly  small 
free-flowering  varieties,  are  fairly  common 
in  the  market.  These  include  Major  Hope, 
double  pale  rose  ;  Count  Zeppelin,  double 
crimson ;  Lafayette,  double  red ;  Colonel 
Laussedat,  double  yellow ;  Washington, 


double  scarlet ;  Worthiana,  small  single 
scarlet ;  Queen  of  Whites,  large  single  white  ; 
and  Maria  Lentz,  double  white. 

Varieties  of  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  to 
raise  from  seeds  are  Crimson  Gem,  Coral  Pink, 
Fairy  Queen,  and  Snowflake ;  all  these  grow 
about  1  foot  high.  Then  we  have  numerous 
named  sorts  which  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  The 
best  of  these  for  bedding  are  Mrs.  Bertram 
Currie ;  Princess  Beatrice ;  Triomphe  de 
Lorraine,  double  red  ;  semperflorens  rosea  ; 
and  semperflorens  alba. 

The  distance  apart  to  plant  Begonias 
varies  from  6  inches  in  the  case  of  the  small 
double-flowered  variety  Major  Hope  to  15 
inches  for  large,  old  plants  of  the  single- 
flowered  tuberous  varieties,  which  are  much 
more  vigorous. 


Hints  on  Painting  the  Greenhouse. — 

The  greenhouse  and  frame  must  be  painted 
at  regular  intervals  if  their  life  of  utility  is 
to  be  prolonged  for  many  years.  The  process 
is  a  very  simple  one,  for  the  innate  artistic 
ability  of  every  gardener  is  generally  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  success  of  this  work,  but  one 
or  two  details  must  always  be  remembered. 
Never  paint  a  surface  which  is  not  dry,  and 
do  not  carry  out  the  process  during  frost,  or 
the  paint  is  sure  to  blister  and  peel  off  after- 
wards. If  the  surface  has  been  coated  with 
paint  some  time  previously,  remove  all  loose 
parts  and  such  as  are  not  likely  to  adhere 
to  the  wood  ;  if  time  can  be  spared  the  sur- 
face wih1  be  improved  by  a  sand-papering  or 
light  scraping  beforehand.  Rub  the  paint 
into  the  pores  thoroughly,  especially  when 
the  wood  is  new.  Do  not  use  "  preserva- 
tives "  of  any  kind  for  the  woodwork  inside 
the  greenhouse,  and  even  before  painting 
with  oil  colours  remove  all  delicate  plants. 
If  fungi  or  moulds  have  attacked  the  wood- 
work add  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  oil  to  each 
pound  of  paint,  and  this  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  preventing  any  damage  from 
them.  When  overhauling  the  greenhouse  and 
frames  previous  to  the  winter  storms  pick 
out  loose  putty  carefully  and  add  fresh 
material  in  its  place.  Remember,  too,  that 
fresh  wood  sucks  all  the  oil  out  of  putty, 


and  causes  it  to  crack,  thereby  lessening  its 
power,  but  this  can  be  avoided  if  the  wood- 
work receives  in  the  first  place  a  coating 
of  any  kind  of  paint.  Work  the  putty 
firmly  into  its  place  and  see  that  the  parts 
underneath  are  dry.  Putty  is  also  most 
useful  for  filling  into  holes  in  the  wood  so  as 
to  prevent  water  lodging  in  them  and  acceler- 
ating decay. 

The  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus 
Unedo). — This  delightful  evergreen  shrub  or 
small  tree  is  worthy  of  much  more  attention 
in  shrubbery  borders.  Though  unsuitable  for 
exposed  positions  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  hardier  than  is  generally  recog- 
nised. At  Kew  large  bushes  flower  and  fruit 
very  freely  in  autumn.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  them  carrying  many  clusters  of  very 
small,  creamy,  bell-shaped  flowers,  rather 
suggestive  of  some  of  the  Heath  family,  to 
which  the  Strawberry  tree  belongs,  and  the 
orange  and  scarlet  fruits  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  whole 
year  for  the  fruits  to  mature  and  ripen  from 
the  time  of  flowering.  The  name  Strawberry 
Tree  has  been  very  fittingly  given  to  Arbutus 
Unedo,  for  when  hanging  on  the  trees  in 
clusters  the  fruits  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Strawberry  fruit.  Seeds  pro- 
vide the  readiest  means  of  increase,  and 
they  may  also  be  propagated  by  layering. 
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Sweet  Peas  are  unsurpassed  for  decorative  use. 


Sweet    Peas 


WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  old 
adage,  "  Well  begun  is  half  done," 
and  in  dealing  with  Sweet  Pea 
cultivation  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  truth  of  it.  Soil  preparation 
need  not  be  carried  out  on  rule-of -thumb 
lines  previously  thought  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  no  matter  what  sort  of  soil 
one  has  to  deal  with,  the  earlier  the 
work  of  preparation  is  taken  in  hand  the 
better,  whether  the  ground  be  light  or 
heavy,  or  if  the  object  of  the  grower  is  to 
obtain  a  long  succession  of  bloom  for  home 
use  or  an  occasional  display  at  an  exhibition. 
Preparing  the  Ground. — Although  Sweet 
Peas  will  give  fairly  good  returns  on  a  semi- 
shady  border,  plants  growing  there  lack  the 
vigour  and  their  flowers  the  substance 
characteristic  of  others  in  the  open  garden. 


Therefore  choose  a  position  as  far  away  from 
the  shade  of  trees  or  the  roots  of  rigorous 
plants  as  H  conveniently  ]>ossible  ;  even  in 
a  mixed  border,  the  roots  of  other  plants 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  better 
soil  prepared  expressly  for  the  Peas.  The 
question  as  to  which  is  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  growing  Sweet  Peas,  in  circles  i>r 
in  rows,  is  one  upon  which  growers  fail  to 
agree,  but  we  certainly  advise  those  \\ho 
grow  only  a  do/.en  or  so  varieties  to  adopt 
the  circle  or  clump  plan,  planting  only  one 
or  perhaps  two  varieties  in  each  clump. 
Even  when  Peas  are  grown  in  clumps  it  n 
far  preferable  to  have  the  whole  plot  of 
ground  dug  deeply  than  merely  to  dig  holes 
where  the  clumps  are  to  l>e  placed.  The 
question  of  manure  used  must  be  governed 
by  the  soil  one  is  dealing  with  and  the 
resources  of  the  grower. 
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As  a  general  rule  light,  porous  soils  receive 
greatest  benefit  from  cow  manure  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  heavy  or  strong  ground  benefits 
most  from  horse  and  pig  manure.  Again, 
the  contents  of  cesspools  thoroughly  mixed 
with  other  soil  are  beneficial  to  Sweet  Peas, 
which  fact  largely  accounts  for  the  grand 
displays  frequently  seen  in  cottage  gardens 


A  seven -blossomed  stem  of  Sweet  Pea  Clara 
Curtis  (pale  yellow). 

in  many  villages.  On  very  sandy  soil  we 
get  the  best  results  by  using  the  manure 
from  a  local  butcher's  yard.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  darkest  looking  or  most 
evil  smelling  manure  is  not  always  the  best, 
for  long  exposure  may  largely  account  for 
this ;  the  aim  of  growers  should  be  to  get 
manure  from  animals  fed  only  on  corn  or 


oilcake,  one  load  of  this  is  of  greater  value 
than  three  loads  of  that  from  animals  fed 
on  hay  only.  Manure  should  be  dug  in  the 
ground  early  in  winter,  so  that  it  may  be 
in  proper  condition  for  the  roots  just  when 
the  plants  need  nourishment.  The  old 
custom  of  putting  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  not  a  wise  one,  for  in  some 
seasons  the  roots  fail  to  reach  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  extreme  too  fre- 
quently adopted  of  simply  covering  the 
manure  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  The  manure  ought 
to  be  so  placed  that  the  roots  can  benefit 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  developing, 
which  in  most  seasons  is  towards  the,  end 
.of  June.  The  nutriment  contained  in  the 
ordinary  soil  wilf  by  that  time  be  almost 
absorbed  by  the  strong-growing  haulm. 
The  best  plan  is  to  dig  in  the  manure  18  to 
24  inches  deep,  mixing  in  also  a  5-inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  or  superphosphate  of 
lime  to  each  square  yard ;  then  nothing 
more,  is  needed.  In  the  upper  18  inches 
make  free  use  of  old  soot,  lime  rubbish,  or 
bonfire  ashes,  and  if  insect  pests  are  feared 
add  one  of  the  soil  fumigants  advertised  in 
the  gardening  journals. 

Sowing  Seeds. — The  time  the  seeds  are 
sown  must  be  governed  first  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  grower,  and  next  by  the  time 
the  earliest  flowers  are  needed.  For  those 
whose  accommodation  for  growing  plants  is 
limited,  yet  who  desire  flowers  as  early  in 
the  summer  as  possible,  quite  the  best  plan 
is  to  sow  seeds  early  in  September.  Owing 
to  the  uncertain  weather  of  our  winters  it  is 
unwise,  except  in  very  favoured  localities,  and 
in  gardens  of  light  soil,  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  an  outdoor  sowing  in  autumn. 
A  better  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  either  singly 
or  several  in  a  4-inch  pot.  These  may  be 
left  in  the  open  until  the  middle  of  November, 
after  which  shelter,  such  as  that  offered  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall,  should  be  found 
for  the  plants ;  there  they  may  remain 
without  protection  in  all  save  the  most 
severe  frosts,  providing  the  pots  are  plunged 
to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  If  an  outdoor 
sowing  is  risked  in  the  open  garden  care 
should  be  taken  to  afford  the  row  some  kind 
of  protection  ;  a  little  hay  or  straw  scattered 
over  them  will  answer.  However,  the  plants 
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A 


splendid  row  of  Sweet  Peas  grown  for  garden  display. 
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Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  clumps  out  of  doors. 
A  shows  the  right  and  B  the  wrong  way. 


Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  pots :  the  right  method 
is  shown  at  A  and  the  wrong  way  at  B. 


Sweet  Pea  seed  should  ~ 

be    sown    about  an     Seedlings  ready  for  planting 
inch  deep.  out  of  doors. 


must  be  grown  hardily,  and  for  this 
reason  all  protecting  material  should 
be  removed  when  the  danger  from 
cold  is  over. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  adopt 
outdoor  sowings,  yet  desire  flowers 
in  June,  should  sow  seeds  in  pots 
early  in  January,  keeping  the  pots 
in  a  slightly  heated  greenhouse  until 
the  seedlings  are  an  inch  or  so  high  ; 
then  the  best  place  for  them  is  in  a 
cold  frame  covered  with  mats  every 
night  during  frosty  weather,  but 
air  should  be  admitted  freely  on 
bright  days.  Very  careful  watering, 
too,  is  necessary,  or  many  of  the 
seedlings  will  decay ;  if  the  soil  in 
the  pots  is  stirred  with  a  small 
pointed  stick  about  once  a  week 
stronger  plants  will  result. 

Peas  sown  in  January  or  autumn 
are  ready  for  the  open  garden  by 
the  end  of  March,  thorough  hardi- 
ness being  assured  by  having  the  top 
of  the  frame  entirely  removed  for  a 
fortnight  previous  to  planting  out, 
unless  severe  frost  or  excessive  wet 
is  experienced.  Should  the  growth 
prove  to  be  exceptionally  strong  little 
tendrils  may  appear  some  time  in 
advance  of  planting  out,  and  the 
support  of  small  twiggy  sticks  be- 
comes necessary. 

Even  on  light  soils  the  earliest 
outdoor  sowing  should  not  be  made 
until  the  middle  of  February,  on 
heavy  soils  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
making  a  second  sowing  a  month  or 
five  weeks  later.  These  two  sowings 
usually  suffice  to  ensure  plenty  of 
flowers  from  the  first  wreek  in  July 
until  the  end  of  September. 

In  their  desire  to  gather  very  late 
flowers,  some  growers  sow  at  a  much 
later  date  than  that  suggested,  but 
the  result  is  very  uncertain,  for 
should  a  dry  summer  be  experienced 
the  number  of  flowers  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  outlay  on  seeds. 
Good  flowers  late  in  the  season  are 
more  likely  to  follow  a  sowing  made 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in 
April,  for  with  good  cultivation  the 
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plants  will  continue 
to  bloom  until 
October. 

Chipping  or  Im- 
mersing Seeds. — 
Owing    to    the  outer 
skin  of  some  varieties 
being     harder      than 
others,  many  growers 
recommend    that    all 
dark  -  coloured    seeds 
be    chipped    with     a 
sharp  knife  ;    this 
practice  ensures  more 
speedy     germination, 
but     care     must     be 
taken    to    make    the 
incision    as  far   away 
from  the  eye  or  grow- 
ing point  of  the  seed 
as  possible.     Alterna- 
tively the  dark  seeds 
may   be  immersed  in 
tepid  water  for  several 
hours  previous  to  sow- 
ing.   Too  much  mois- 
ture is  fatal  to  success 
with    seeds   of    the 
white    and    lavender 
varieties,   so   the  soil 
for  these    should    be 
kept  rather  dry  until 
the  seedlings  are  well 
through;       many 
growers  sow  seeds  of 
these  kinds  in  a  com- 
post   formed    almost 
wholly  of  sand. 

Planting  Out  from 
Pots. — Owing  to  the 
variability  of  our 
climate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  upon  any 
precise  date  for  plant- 
ing out  Sweet  Peas 
raised  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  spring; 
something  also  de- 
pends upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants. 
GeneraUy,  however, 
the  end  of  March  or 
early  April  is  a  good 


Circular  Sweet  Pea  sup- 
port of  wood  and  wire 
netting. 


Square  support  of  stakes 
and   wire  netting. 


Support  made  of  wooden  frame  covered 
with  galvanised  wire  netting  (Fig.  1). 
The  frames  are  fixed  in  the  ground  in 
the  form  desired,  Fig.  2  being  a  four- 
sided  support,  Fig.  3  a  three-sided  sup- 
port, and  Fig.  4  a  six-sided  support  for 
a  large  clump.  An  arch  over  a  path  or 
walk  may  also  be  easily  formed  (Fig.  5). 
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time    for    warm    districts,    and    about    the 
middle  of  April  for  northern  gardens. 

A  dozen  good  plants  are  sufficient  to  plant 
in  a  circle  or  clump,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  9  feet.  When  dividing  plants, 
several  of  which  are  in  one  pot,  endeavour 


Simplicitas  netting — a  substitute  for 
Pea  Sticks. 


to  preserve  as  much  soil  as  possible 
round  the  roots  of  each  one.  Having 
seen  that  the  plants  have  been  well 
hardened  off  by  full  exposure  to  the  air 
night  and  day  for  some  little  time  pre- 
viously, the  first  stage  is  to  prepare  a 
good  quantity  of  planting  compost. 
This  is  made  up  of  loam,  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  a  dash  of  bone-meal,  and  just 
sufficient  Alphol  (or  other  soil  disinfec- 
tant) to  make  the  mixture  smell.  This 
is  well  mixed  the  day  previous  to  being 
required,  and  the  pots  to  be  turned  out 
given  a  good  soaking  of  water.  The 
object  gained  by  this  soaking  is,  of 
course,  very  apparent  next  day,  when  the 
rootlets  come  away  easily  from  the  pots, 
and  thus  are  not  damaged.  A  hole  is 
made  for  each  plant  by  means  of  a  long 
trowel,  sufficiently  deep  to  take  the  whole 
length  of  root,  which  latter  is  then  let 
down  the  desired  depth  and  held  in 
position  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 


other  the  prepared  soil  is  firmed  around 
the  rootlets.  The  placing  of  short  twigs  to 
the  plants,  with  a  tie  to  give  them  a  start, 
and  the  stringing  of  black  cotton  over  the 
clump  or  row  completes  the  operation. 
It  is  important  to  make  the  soil  about  the 
roots  quite  firm,  as  plants  in  a  loose  soil 
take  longer  to  get  established. 

In  some  seasons  a  period  of  very  cold 
weather  follows  planting,  which  often  causes 
the  timid  grower  much  anxiety,  but  this 
need  not  arise,  for,  providing  the  plants  have 
been  well  hardened,  they  may  be  depended 
upon  to  withstand  all  frosts  we  are  likely 
to  get  after  the  end  of  March.  We  may 
mention  a  rather  interesting  incident  which 
happened  during  the  April  of  1908,  when 
snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet.  At 
that  time  we  had  considerably  over  a  hun- 
dred clumps  of  Peas  planted,  the  haulm  of 


An  excellent  clump  of  Sweet  Peas 
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some  being  nearly 
a  foot  high.  The 
snow  soon  thawed, 
and  although 
several  rather  severe 
frosts  followed  the 
Sweet  Peas  took  no 
harm. 

Suitable  Sticks 
and  Substitutes. 
—Before  the  Sweet 
Pea  reached  its 
present  popularity 
no  one  thought  of 
using  any  but  good 
hazel  sticks  to  sup- 
port the  haulm,  and 
in  most  country 
districts  these  were 
easy  to  obtain  at  a 
very  moderate  price, 
but  since  the  public 
became  fuUy  alive 
to  the  charms  of 
this  flower  the  price 
of  sticks  has  in- 
creased very  con- 
siderably. There  is 
now  a  big  demand 
for  special  kinds  of 
Sweet  Pea  supports. 
Among  the  most 

popular  are  those  made  of  galvanised  wire 
netting  of  a  fairly  large  mesh.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  erected,  and 
with  care  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  many  seasons,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  growth  upon  these  is 
always  satisfactory,  particularly  in  a  dry, 
sunny  season,  when  the  wire  gets  un- 
comfortably warm.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  flowers  being  damaged  in 
windy  weather  owing  to  their  being  blown 
against  the  wire.  A  better  substitute  for 
sticks  is  found  in  Simplicitas  netting.  This 
is  also  made  in  the  form  of  circles,  which  are 
supported  and  kept  in  shape  by  strong 
wooden  hoops.  It  is  remarkably  strong,  and 
may  be  used  for  several  years.  When 
Sweet  Peas  are  grown  near  the  house,  the 
presence  of  bare  sticks  from  6  to  10  feet  high 
is  not  always  welcome.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  advisable  to  leave  the  final  staking  until 
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the  middle  of  May,  nice  bushy  sticks  about 
2|  feet  long  affording  sufficient  support 
until  then. 

Training  the  Plants.— As  we  are  now 
dealing  only  with  the  cultivation  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  order  to  secure  both  quantity  and 
quality  (see  a  later  page  for  exhibition 
treatment)  we  advise  that  every  shoot  or 
growth  the  plants  make  be  retained  and 
tied  to  the  supports,  so  that  the  latter  may 


kept  clear  sun  and  air  are  allowed  free  access 
to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  vigorous 
stems  and  leaves,  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  flowers,  are  ensured. 

Treatment  before  Flowering. — In  their 
desire  to  obtain  early  flowers,  some  growers 
attempt  to  force  the  pace  by  the  use  of 
artificial  or  animal  manures,  but  it  often 
happens  that  this  mistaken  kindness  pro- 
duces an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  antici- 


Sweet  Peas  in  a  Scottish  garden. 


be  covered  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Endeavour  to  get  the  base  well  furnished 
first,  then  at  the  time  of  full  flowering,  the 
plants  will  be  one  mass  of  bloom  from  top  to 
base.  The  laterals  or  side  growths  should  be 
kept  on  the  outside  of  the  sticks,  especially 
before  flowering  begins,  otherwise  they  soon 
become  a  tangled  mass,  and  owing  to  their 
brittle  nature  the  necessary  rearrangement 
is  attended  by  much  risk  ;  yet  if  this  is  not 
done  badly-shaped  flowers  on  crooked  stems 
are  certain  to  result. 

When  the  inside  of  the  clump  or  row  is 


pated.  Early  applications  of  stimulants 
force  the  growth  of  the  plants  unduly,  and 
cause  the  buds  to  fall  prematurely.  Well- 
prepared  soil  contains  sufficient  nourishment 
for  even  the  strongest-growing  varieties 
until  the  earliest  flowers  have  opened.  The 
plants  are  benefited  greatly  l>\  l>ein«.r  -y  ringed 
at  least  once  a  day  in  hot  \\eather. 

During  early  May  it  is  advisable  to  do 
this  towards  mid  day.  l>ut  later  on  two  sy- 
ringings  should  be  given,  the  tii>t  al>out  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  second  het \\een  three 
and  four  o'clock.  This  is,  of  course,  a  counsel 
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of  perfection,  and  many  amateurs  may  be 
unable  to  follow  it,  nevertheless  it  is  of  great 


benefit  to  the  Peas  and 
possible.     If     rainwater 


Photo:  Sutton.  &•  Sons. 


Sweet  Pea  Doris  Usher,  cream  and  rose. 


Copyright. 


should  be  done  if 
is  not  available 
endeavour  to  ex- 
pose that  drawn 
from  the  tap  to 
the  air  for  several 
hours  before  use. 
Water  should  be 
given  to  the  roots 
before  the  soil 
becomes  very  dry 
and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  mois- 
ten the  soil  well. 
Really  one  runs 
the  risk  of  injur- 
ing Sweet  Peas 
by  using  cold 
water  direct  from 
the  main  or  well ; 
this  is  often 
responsible  for 
bud  dropping, 
sickly  foliage,  and 
general  ill-health. 
We  remember  a 
very  promising 
row  of  Sweet  Peas 
that  was  prac- 
tically ruined  by 
the  too  frequent 
use  of  water  ob- 
tained from  a 
deep  well,  while 
a  row  to  which 
similar  water  was 
used  after  full 
exposure  suffered 
no  harm. 

Feeding  the 
Plants.  — Al- 
though without 
stimulants  of  any 
kind,  plants  grow- 
ing on  soils  and 
treated  as  advised 
may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a 
good  supply  of 
first  class  flowers 
suitable  for  all 
ordinary  purposes 
for  several  weeks, 


White  Sweet  Pea  Etta  Dyke. 
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this  by  no  means  represents  the  highest 
development  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  Provid- 
ing that  fertilisers  are  applied  properly 
it  is  possible  to  gather  flowers  in  August 
almost  equal  in  quality  to  those  obtained 
from  the  same  plant  six  weeks  previously. 
For  this  purpose  both  animal  and  artificial 
manures  should  be  employed ;  the  long 
continued  use  of  any  one  stimulant  often 
fails  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  It  is 
wise  to  vary  the  diet,  using  animal  manure 
one  week  and  artificial  the  next.  Of  the 
latter  Peruvian  and  Fish  Guano  are  among- 
the  best  as  an  aid  to  the  production  of  high 


water  early  in  the  evening,  and  apply  the 
manure  next  morning.  Artificial  fertilisers 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  in 
solution  or  sprinkled  on  the  moistened  soil. 
The  substance  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  leaves  or  stems  ;  it  should  be  hoed 
or  forked  in  the  soil,  not  left  on  the  surface. 
Hoeing  or  Mulching. — The  necessity  of 
watering  frequently  may  be  lessened  by 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the 
plants,  and  for  about  a  foot  on  the  outside 
of  the  row,  with  a  small  Dutch  or  push  hoe  ; 
this  kills  weeds  and  keeps  the  soil  moist  by 
checking  evaporation. 


Paper 


Showing  how  a  shade  for  Sweet  Peas  is  made. 


class  flowers.  A  handful  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  added  to  three  gallons  of  water  also 
makes  a  cheap  and  good  stimulant,  while 
Clay's  Fertilizer  is  convenient  and  reliable. 
During  recent  years  proprietary  manures 
compounded  especially  for  Sweet  Peas  have 
been  introduced. 

To  give  backward  or  weakly  plants  a 
fillip  nothing  is  better  than  nitrate  of  soda, 
half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water,  but  the 
continual  use  of  this  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
or  coarse  flowers  follow.  Soot  water  is  not 
only  a  cheap  but  a  useful  and  safe  stimulant, 
and  helps  to  produce  flowers  of  good  colour. 
Artificial  manures  should  not  be  applied 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  or  much  harm  may 
follow.  The  usual  plan  is  to  give  clear 


If  frequent  hoeing  is  out  of  the  question, 
the  next  best  course  for  the  busy  man  is  to 
mulch  between  the  plants,  using  short  half- 
decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  leaf-soil, 
spent  hops,  or  even  lawn  mowings  ;  although 
the  latter  possess  no  manurial  value  they 
help  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist. 
Even  on  a  very  sandy  soil  a  covering  of 
manure  or  other  substance  3  or  4  inches 
deep  is  sufficient.  Never  use  rank-smelling 
manures  or  fresh  lawn  cuttings  ;  the  latter 
should  be  laid  out  thinly  to  dry.  If  used  in 
a  green  state  and  the  mulch  exceeds  a  couple 
of  inches  in  thickness,  the  heat  this  generates 
is  bound  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  plants. 

Shading    Certain    Sweet    Peas.  —  All 
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the  Sweet  Peas  of  orange  or  salmon  shades, 
and  some  of  the  more  delicate  blues,  become 
scorched  in  bright  sunshine,  particularly 
when  this  follows  a  period  of  dull  weather, 
therefore  shade  of  some 
kind  becomes  necessary 
to  ensure  perfect  blooms 
of  these  colours.  A 
shade  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  is 
found  in  light  green 
scrim  canvas,  it  is  less 
conspicuous  than  mate- 
rial of  white  or  cream 
colouring.  A  plan  to 
be  recommended  for 
clumps  or  short  rows 
is  that  of  erecting  a 
light  wooden  framework 
over  and  around  the 
side  facing  the  sun,  and 
to  throw  over  this 
several  thicknesses  of 
fish  netting  ;  this,  al- 
though scarcely  per- 
ceptible from  a  dis- 
tance, is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  flowers  with- 
out  weakening  the 
growth  of  the  plants, 
and  the  latter  is  an 
important  consider- 
ation. 

A  prepared  water- 
proof transparent  paper 
is  now  to  be  had,  dis- 
tinctly suitable  for  such 
a  purpose ;  it  is  sold 
in  rolls,  60  inches  wide, 
and  so,  when  cut  up 
the  middle,  two  pieces 
are  obtained  just  the 
correct  width  for  shad- 
ing a  row  of  the  plants. 
Get  strips  of  wood  about 
1£  inches  by  1  inch  from 
the  joiner  ;  cut  off  two 
pieces  9  feet  long  for 
the  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  cross  pieces  26 
inches  wide ;  nail  these 
together,  then  stretch 
the  paper  over  them, 


fold  the  edge  in  and  tack  it  down  firmly 
to  the  frame.  These  will  furnish  shelter 
from  sun  and  rain  when  erected  over  the 
Sweet  Peas,  and  will  last  for  years. 


Sweet  Pea  W.  R.  Beaver,  flaked  with  maroon  on  light 
ground  colour. 
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Unbleached  calico  can  be  made  into  an 
excellent  shading  material  for  Sweet  Peas 
and  other  flowers.  Nail  the  cloth  tightly 
over  a  frame  similar  to  that  recommended 
above.  Now  get  3  pints  of  linseed  oil, 


Fig.  1. — Sweet  Pea  cutting  prepared  by 
cutting  the  shoot  beneath  a  joint. 


Fig.  2.— Inserting  the  cuttings  in  a  box 
of  sandy  soil. 


1  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate — a  poison), 
and  4  oz.  of  white  resin  ;  place  these  in  an 
old  tin  or  paint  pail,  stand  this  in  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  it  until 
a  thorough  mixture  is  obtained.  When  this 
liquid  is  still  warm,  paint  it  over  the  cloth 
with  an  ordinary  paint  brush,  and  give  the 
material  a  second  coat  a  day  or  two  later. 
The  calico  will  then  be  transparent  and 
waterproof. 

The  dimensions  given  above  represent  a 
handy  size  for  convenience.  When  preparing 
the  soil  for  Sweet  Peas,  erect  poles  at  suitable 
distances  to  act  as  supports  for  them  ;  it  is 
much  better  to  do  this  work  then  than  to 
be  working  among  the  plants  when  they  are 
9  or  10  feet  high.  Two  pieces  of  wood 
nailed  on  opposite  sides  of  this  pole  and 
facing  along  the  row  of  plants  serve  as  a 
secure  support,  and  if  the  shades  are  tied 
down  firmly  to  this  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
their  taking  flight  in  the  first  storm. 

Gutting  Back  the  Plants  is  not  so 
freely  indulged  in  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
when  many  growers  made  it  a  rule  to  cut 
the  stems  almost  half  way  back  after  the 
plants  had  been  flowering  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  The  object  of  this  was  to  induce 
the  side  shoots  to  make  quick  progress  ;  this 
plan  when  followed  by  a  more  than  usual 
generous  system  of  feeding,  watering,  and 
overhead  syringing  was  considered  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  late  show  of  bloom. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  as  a  rule  this 
practice  is  justified  by  results.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  plants  from  which  a  long 
succession  of  flowers  is  expected  to  ripen 
seeds  ;  nothing  is  more  certain  to  put  a  stop 
to  flower  production  or  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  blooms  and  length  of  stem. 

FLOWERS   FOR   EXHIBITION 

All  that  has  been  written  previously  has 
been  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  who 
desires  a  good  show  in  the  garden  and  plenty 
of  first-class  flowers  for  indoor  decoration 
The  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  expressly  for 
exhibition  necessarily  involves  closer  atten- 
tion to  details  and  in  some  ways  special 
treatment.  The  system  of  soil  preparation 
described  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  notes 
applies  here  also .  The  difference  in  treatment 
begins  at  the  time  of  or  soon  after  planting 
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out  from  the  pots,  when  the  stems  are 
reduced  to  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  variety.  All  side  shoots 
are  removed  as  they  appear. 

This  practice  seems  to  puzzle  a  good  many 
amateurs,  some  of  them  very  keen  exhibitors. 
Supposing  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  you 
plant  out  your  Sweet  Pea  plants  into  their 
permanent  quarters  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  with  ordinary  growing  weather  they 
will  be  ready  for  their  first  thinning  by  the 
second  or  third  week  of  May.  The  first 
thinning  consists  merely  in  cutting  out  the 
leader  or  main  stem,  together  with  any  other 
small  side  growths,  so  as  to  leave  five  or  six 
shoots.  These  are  left  to  grow  until  the  next 
thinning  of  the  plants,  which  should  be  done 
by  the  second  or  third  week  in  June.  Of 
course,  no  definite  date  can  be  given  for  this, 
as  so  much  depends  on  the  weather  and 
locality.  The  grower  must  have  his  mind 
made  up  as  to  how  many  shoots  or  stems  he 
is  to  leave  on  the  plant.  Supposing  he  is  to 
grow  two  stems  on  each  plant,  then  what 
he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  on 
the  plant  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
strongest,  which  he  retains  for  flowering. 
Now,  as  these  two  shoots  grow  they  too 
will  throw  out  side  shoots  or  laterals  at  the 
axil  of  every  leaf.  These  are  picked  out ; 
hence  the  term  disbudding. 

Plants  restricted  to  one,  two,  or  three 
stems  invariably  make  vigorous  growth  and 
produce  long-stemmed  flowers,  though  these 
are  sometimes  coarse. 

The  great  drawback  of  this  system  of 
cultivation  is,  that  owing  to  the  removal  of 
all  lateral  shoots,  flowers  are  only  produced 
near  the  top  of  the  plant,  which,  from  a 
garden  decorative  point  of  view,  makes  the 
display  somewhat  unattractive.  For  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  to  grow  them  where 
their  appearance  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Should  a  variety  show  a  disposition 
to  throw  very  coarse  flowers,  the  evil  may 
be  minimised  by  allowing  a  few  laterals  to 
develop  and  by  giving  less  fertiliser. 

Instead  of  following  either  of  the  methods 
of  staking  previously  mentioned,  the  grower 
uses  bamboo  canes  or  other  long  thin  sticks, 
and  as  the  plants  will  probably  attain  a 
height  of  12  feet  preparation  must  be  made 
accordingly.  Never  place  confidence  in  sup- 
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ports  of  less  length,  or  perhaps  just  when 
flowers  are  needed  for  a  late  August  show, 
owing  to  the  ends  of  several  of  the  plants 
toppling  over  the  required  number  of 
straight-stemmed  flowers  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

When  to  Gut  the  Blooms.— The  flowers 
are  best  cut  in  the  evening  prior  to  the  show, 
and  stood  in  water  during  the  night ;  they 


Sweet  Peas  12  feet  high  in  a   10-inth 
wide  flower  pot. 

then  absorb  enough  moisture  in  the  stems 
to  carry  them  over  their  journey.  The  stage 
at  which  the  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  depends 
on  how  far  they  have  to  travel.  Should  they 
have  a  day's  journey  by  rail,  the  day  before 
they  are  to  be  shown,  the  top  l»ml  should  be 
about  three  parts  open  when  the  stnn  i* 
cut.  If  the  blooms  are  to  be  shown  the 
morning  after  cutting,  they  should  be  almost 
fully  out,  but  it  is  always  best  to  have  them 
rather  young  than  too  fully  expanded,  for 
should  it  be  very  hot  the  close  atmosphere 
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of  the  hall  or  tent  causes  the  blooms  to 
develop  quickly,  and  the  lower  flowers 
would  soon  lose  their  freshness  if  they  were 
slightly  too  old. 

How  to  Pack. — Care  must  be  taken  that 
the    blooms    are    quite    dry    when    packed, 


A  row  of  exhibition  Sweet  Peas. 

otherwise  they  will  come  out  bruised  and 
spotted.  Each  bunch  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
sprays  should  be  rolled  in  thin  tissue  paper 
and  packed  just  tightly  enough  in  the  boxes 
to  prevent  its  shaking.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
few  holes  drilled  in  the  sides  of  the  boxes, 
to  keep  the  blooms  cool  and  fresh.  Some 
prefer  to  send  their  flowers  in  water,  but 


this  is  both  expensive  and  troublesome,  and 
really  not  necessary.  Flowers  packed  in  the 
way  advised  soon  become  fresh,  even  after 
a  long  journey,  when  they  have  been  in 
water  a  short  time. 

Exhibiting. — Staging  is  an  important 
point  for  exhibitors  ;  many 
prizes  are  lost  through  the 
exhibits  being  badly  arranged. 
Competitors  should  always 
remember  that  points  are 
allowed  for  arrangement.  As 
a  rule  the  trouble  in  arranging 
Sweet  Peas  is  to  get  them 
to  remain  where  they  are 
wanted.  This  can  easily  be 
got  over  by  using  a  small 
bundle  of  rushes  or  straw 
which  should  be  tied  at  one 
end  and  placed  in  the  vase, 
the  bound  end  at  the  bottom ; 
the  top  then  spreads  out  and 
forms  a  support  for  each  flower 
as  it  is  put  in.  Each  one 
makes  the  other  firmer,  and 
so  keeps  them  in  the  required 
position. 

Flowers  should  stand  quite 
clear  of  each  other  and  face 
to  the  front  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Colours  should  be  nicely 
blended,  and  if  the  blooms 
are  arranged  on  tiered  stag- 
ing, each  bunch  should  be 
just  clear  of  the  other.  If 
showing  under  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society's  rules,  it 
would  be  well  to  study  the 
"  Too-much-alike  variety  "  list, 
or  you  may  find  yourself  dis- 
qualified. See  that  all  are 
correctly  named,  and  the  vases 
well  filled  with  water  before 
leaving. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Tubs. — 
Those  who  have  not  the  luxury  of  a 
garden  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  may,  with 
a  little  trouble  and  very  little  expense, 
get  quite  a  good  display  by  growing  in 
tubs  or  boxes.  Ordinary  lard  buckets, 
painted,  are  capital  for  this  purpose.  Three 
holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  and  covered  with  a  few 


Sweet  Peas  as  grown  for  the   production  of  exhibition  blooms. 
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broken  pots  and  rough  leaves  or  manure. 
Then  fill  the  tubs  with  soil,  to  which  add  a 
little  bone-meal  and  short  manure,  and  make 


.-'   . 


r 

Sweet  Pea 
Elsie  Herbert 
bearing  seven 

blooms  on 


one  stem. 


the  whole  compost  fairly  firm.  Plenty  of 
room  should  be  allowed  for  watering,  for 
during  the  growing  period  the  plants  will 
need  a  lot  of  water.  Five  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  each  tub,  February  being  the  best 
time  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Just  as  the  seedlings  are  breaking  through 
they  will  want  watching,  for  sparrows  seem 
to  have  a  great  liking  for  Sweet  Peas.  Black 
cotton  strained  across  the  tub  will  be  found 
the  best  thing  to  guard  against  the  birds. 
Small  twigs  should  be  put  round  each  plant 
when  about  2  inches  high,  and  as  the  plants 


grow  the  final  staking  may  be  given  ;  or 
if  a  trellis  is  available  the  Sweet  Peas  may 
be  used  for  covering  it. 

From  a  decorative  point  of  view,  I  think 
the  best  way  of  training  when  growing  in 
tubs  is  by  means  of  circles  of  Simplicitas 
netting.  These  are  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height, 
painted  green,  and  fitted  with  green  stakes. 
When  strained  tight  on  the  tubs  (which  is 
essential)  they  answer  the  purpose  well,  and 
do  not  look  so  unsightly  as  sticks.  No  seed- 
pods  should  be  allowed  to  form,  or  the 
plants  will  soon  cease  blooming.  Abundance 
of  water  should  also  be  given  during  the 
growing  season,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure  or  Clay's  Fertilizer  will  help 
a  great  deal. 

Colour-blending  Sweet  Peas. — In  any 
colour  scheme  white  blooms  are  very  im- 
portant ;  they  are  so  useful  in  separating 
colours  that  would  otherwise  clash.  And 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  they  are  very 
effective  in  association  with  pale  blue  and 
orange.  Scarlet  is  not  such  a  difficult  colour 
to  place  as  one  would  at  first  think,  but  it 


Sweet  Pea  Edrom  Beauty,  of  orange-salmon 
shades 

must  never  be  grouped  with  either  crimson  or 
maroon.  With  violet,  orange,  blue,  yellow 
or  cream  it  blends  admirably.  A  Picotee 


An  excellent  display  in  a  garden  in  the   Midlands. 


•••EH 

Clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  Yorkshire  garden. 
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bloom  such  as  Evelyn  Hemus  or  a  lavender 
variety  is  also  effective  with  scarlet  or 
crimson.  White,  lavender,  and  violet  is 
another  good  combination.  The  white  here 
will  come  between.  Avoid  placing  lavender 
with  purple  or  mauve  with  violet,  but  if  you 
must  do  so,  try  to  interpose  an  orange- 
coloured  variety,  which  will  overcome  their 
rivalry  to  a  certain  extent. 

A  very  good  arrangement  is  to  have  pale 
shades  at  the  beginning  of  the  row,  working 
up  through  pink-edged  creams  (which  have 
a  salmon  effect  in  mass)  to  scarlet.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  rich,  glowing  effect  you  could 
hardly  do  better  than  blend  rose  or  carmine, 
cream-pink,  and  cerise.  The  effect  is  very 
fine,  so  also  is  the  combination  of  blue, 
orange,  and  rose.  The  following  arrangement 
of  colours  proves  very  satisfactory  :  orange, 
white,  blue,  orange  and  salmon,  carmine, 
cream-pink,  rose,  white  or  cream,  blush, 
maroon,  primrose,  red. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Cuttings. — Although 
it  is  not  desirable  or  necessary  to  make  a 
practice  of  propagating  Sweet  Peas  by  means 
of  cuttings,  this  method  of  increase  is  very 
useful  in  the  case  of  expensive  varieties  and 
scarce  novelties.  The  cuttings  should  consist 
of  the  tops  of  the  plants.  They  are  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  by  removing  the  lower 
leaves  and  cutting  the  stem  square  across  just 
below  the  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (page  544). 
When  taking  the  tops  leave  at  least  two  or 
three  really  good  leaves  on  each  plant,  to 
ensure  the  production  of  new  shoots  and 
growth.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
a  fairly  deep,  well-drained  box  of  very  sandy 
soil,  over  the  surface  of  which  a  good  layer 
of  sand  should  be  spread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
After  being  watered  in,  the  cuttings  must  be 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame,  where 
they  will  become  nicely  rooted  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Good  Sweet  Peas  of  Each  Colour. — 
Blue — Princess  Mary,  Lord  Nelson,  Walter 
P.  Wright,  Wedgwood.  CVeam— Debbie's 
Cream,  Clara  Curtis.  Crimson  —  Maud 
Holmes,  Sunproof  Crimson.  Lavender — R.  F. 
Felton,  Lavender  George  Herbert.  Maroon — 
King  Manoel,  Mrs.  Cowdy.  Mauve — Mrs.  J.  C. 
House,  Queen  of  Norway.  Orange-scarlet — 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Edna  Unwin.  Picotee- 
edged—Mis.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Elsie  Herbert. 


Pink — Hercules,  Elfrida  Pearson.  Salmon 
shades — Barbara,  Melba.  Scarlet — Scarlet 
Emperor.  White — King  White. 

Colour  Schemes  for  Table  Decoration. 
— Probably  no  flower  is  more  popular  than 
the  Sweet  Pea  for  dinner  table  decoratiop, 
and  charming  and  dainty  effects  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  suitable  colouijs. 
The  following  may  be  recommended : 
Cream  and  salmon,  mauve  and  salmon,  piilk 
and  cream,  pink  and  mauve,  cream  and  pale 
blue,  cream  and  crimson,  pink  and  lavender, 
salmon  and  maroon,  salmon  and  white, 
lavender  and  white,  scarlet  and  cream,  cerise 
and  pink,  cream  and  maroon. 

Thirty-six  Varieties  for  Exhibition. — - 
The  following  are  the  best  of  the  innumerable 
varieties  at  present  obtainable  : — 


Same. 

Colour. 

AGKICOLA 

Rosy-lilac 

BARBARA 

Salmon-orange 

BOBBIE'S  CREAM    . 

Cream 

EDITH  TAYLOR 

Cerise 

EDNA  MAY  IMPROVED     . 

White 

EDROM  BEAUTY 

Orange-salmon 

ELFRIDA  PEARSON 

Pale  pink 

ELSIE  HERBERT 

White,  edged  pink 

HERCULES 

Pink 

KING  MANOEL 

Deep  maroon 

KING  WHITE 

Largest  white 

LADY  MILLER 

Apricot  and  cream 

LANCASHIRE  . 

Pink  on  cream 

LAVENDER  GEORGE  HER- 

BERT 

Lavender 

LORD  NELSON  SPENCER  . 

Blue 

MAUD  HOLMES 

Crimson 

MRS.  C.  W.  BREADMORE  . 

Picotee  edge 

MRS.  COWDY 

Maroon,  very  large 

MRS.    CtTTHBERTSON 

Bicolor,  extra  good 

MRS.  R.  HALLAM   . 

Cream-pink 

MRS.  HUGH  DICKSON 

Cream-pink 

MRS.  W.  J.  UNWIN 

Scarlet  flaked 

PRINCE  GEORGE 

Lilac-rose 

MARGARET  ATLEE  . 

Deep  cream-pink 

MAUD  HOLMES 

Deep  crimson 

PRINCESS  MARY      . 

Pale  blue 

R.  F.  FELTON 

Best  lavender 

ROSABELLE      . 

Bright  rose 

SCARLET  EMPEROR 

Scarlet 

THOMAS  STEVENSON 

Orange-scarlet 

W.  P.  WRIGHT 

Lavender 

WENVOE  CASTLE     . 

Rosy-mauve 

WEDGWOOD    . 

Pale  blue 

WHITE  QUEEN 

White 

VICTOR  UNWIN 

Maroon-red 

ZARINA  SPENCER    . 

Salmon-pink 

It   should  be   noted   that   several   of   the 
above    named    varieties    are    bracketed    by 
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the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  as  too- 
much-alike.  Intending  exhibitors  should 
consult  the  Society's  list  before  making  a 
final  selection. 

Thirty-six  Varieties  for  Garden  Dis- 
play or  Gutting. — The  varieties  mentioned 
below  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  good  returns 
under  fair  conditions  of  cultivation ;  no 
extraordinary  treatment  is  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  give  a  continuous  display, 
and  shading  is  unnecessary  : — 


Name. 


Colour. 


AGBICOLA 

Rosy-lilac 

BERTHA  MASSEY     . 

Rosy-lilac 

CHAS.  FOBDER 

Pink  and  bronze 

CLARA  CUBTIS 

Primrose 

CORONATION  . 

Salmon-pink  on  cream 

COUNTESS  SPENCER 

Pink 

CRIMSON  GIANT 

Crimson 

DECORATOR    . 

Rose 

DOROTHY 

Mauve 

ELFBIDA  PEARSON 

Pale  pink 

ETTA  DYKE   . 

White 

ELSIE  HERBERT 

White,  edged  pink 

ISABEL  MALCOLM    . 

Cream 

JOHN  INGMAN 

Carmine 

LAVENDER  G.  HERBERT  . 

Lavender 

LANCASHIRE  . 

Pink  on  cream 

LILIAN  .... 

Salmon-pink 

MAY  CAMPBELL 

Cream,     marked     with 

carmine 

LOYALTY 

Violet  flake 

MRS.  C.  W.  BREADMOEE  . 

Cream,  edged  pink 

MRS.    CUTHBERTSON 

White  and  rose 

MBS.  R.  HALLAM    . 

Cream-pink 

MRS.  ROUTZAHN     . 

Rose  and  cream 

MRS.  TOWNSEND     . 

White,     marked     with 

violet 

MRS.  W.  J.  UNWIN 

White,     marked     with 

salmon 

ORANGE  PERFECTION 

Orange-salmon 

PRINCE  GEORGE      . 

Lilac-rose 

PRINCESS  MARY 

Lavender  blue 

QUEEN  OF  NORWAY 

Purple-mauve 

ROSABELLE 

Rose  shade 

SCARLET  EMPEROR 

Bright  red 

SENATOR  SPENCER 

Pale  purple,  with  claret 

markings 

THOMAS  STEVENSON 

Orange-salmon 

WALTER  P.  WRIGHT 

Grey 

XENOPHON 

White,  tinged  blue 

ZARINA  SPENCER    . 

Orange-pink 

SWEET    PEA    DISEASES:     THEIR    CAUSES 
AND   PREVENTION 

Streak.— Sweet  Pea  streak  generally  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  season  of  heavy  dews, 
just  as  the  plants  begin  to  blossom.  It  is 
manifested  by  reddish-brown  spots  and 


streaks  along  the  stems,  having  their  origin 
near  the  ground,  and  becoming  darker  as 
the  disease  develops.  The  disease  becomes 
quickly  distributed  over  the  more  mature 
stems  until  the  deeper  li.-snes  are  destroyed, 
when  the  plant  prematurely  dies.  The 
bodies  found  in  the '  spots  are  seen  to  be 
bacteria,  and  are  referable  to  the  bacterial 
disease  of  Clover  and  Beans,  but,  differing 
somewhat  from  previously  described  or- 
ganisms, the  bacterium  has  been  referred  to 
a  new  species,  Bacillus  lathyri. 

Streak  having  been  determined  to  be  a 
disease  of  bacterial  origin  and  prevalent  in 
the  common  Clover,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  appear  in  plantings  of 
Sweet  Peas -where  previously  none  had  been 
grown.  Clover  and  other  legumes  are  com- 
mon to  pastures  and  even  to  arable  land, 
hence  streak  comes  through  land  already 
infected  with  the  organisms,  while  possibly 
it  may  be  introduced  in  manure. 

Remedies. — Streak,  however,  is  not  a  root 
infection,  but  attacks  Sweet  Peas  through 
the  stomata.  Therefore  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  mulching  alongside  of  the  row  oi 
plants  with  strawy  manure  has  much  to 
commend  it,  for  this  prevents  infected  soil 
from  being  splashed  on  to  the  stems  by  rain. 
This  and  syringeing  with  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  1  oz.  of  the  crystals 
dissolved  in  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  and 
applied  so  as  to  coat  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  stems  and  petioles,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  till  the  plants  are  ad- 
vanced towards  blooming,  is  the  best  we  are 
able  to  suggest  at  the  present  time  in  respect 
of  prevention.  This  must  be  practised  con- 
jointly with  the  partial  sterilisation  of  the 
soil  to  be  presently  referred  to,  and  fortifica- 
tion of  the  plant  with  nutritious  matter,  in 
order  to  render  it  healthy  and  capable  of 
resisting  disease. 

The  Mosaic  Disease.— This  malady  is 
characterised  by  yellow  mottling  of  the 
leaves,  and  on  some  varieties  is  associated 
with  a  curling  and  thickening  of  the  tissue. 
A  cessation  of  growth  usually  results,  hut 
later  tin-  plant,  particularly  if  it  is  a  thick- 
Ira  vrd  sort,  iniy  oven-nine  tin-  disease.  It 
i>  identical  with  the  mosaic  disease  occurring 
on  Red  Clover  and  other  species  of  Lathyrus. 
Aphides  may  by  their  punctures  set  up 
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mosaic  disease  as  surely  as  a  sterilised  needle 
from  an  infected  plant  thrust  into  healthy 
tissue  gives  rise  to  it,  provided  the  aphides 
have  recently  feasted  on  infected  plants. 
This  proves  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 
although  all  efforts  to  discover  the  organism 
have  so  far  failed. 

Remedies. — The  mosaic  disease  is  often 
confounded  with  streak,  but  the  yellow 
mottling  and  dotting  in  the  leaves  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  browning  of  the  tissue 
caused  by  Bacillus  lathyri,  and  it  is  not  so 
injurious  in  its  effects.  Plants  infected  with 
streak  very  seldom,  if  ever,  recover  from  the 
malady,  but  those  having  the  mosaic  disease 
fairly  demonstrated  may  generally  be  re- 
stored by  applications  of  iron  sulphate,  J  oz. 
per  gallon  of  soot  water,  the  soot  water  being 
made  by  putting  1  peck  of  soot  into  a  sack, 
placing  in  a  tub  containing  30  gallons  of 
water,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  week. 
Apply  once  a  week,  on  both  sides  of  the  row 
of  plants,  at  the  rate  of  1J  gallons  per  yard 
run  of  row,  3  quarts  on  each  side. 

Mould. — Mould  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
fungus,  and  is  marked  by  yellowing  of  the 
leaves  and  blotches  on  the  stem,  which 
become  brown  and  bear  a  delicate  white  out- 
growth from  the  innate  mycelium.  This 
disease  affects  the  seed  vessels  and  seeds,  and 
may  go  over  as  latent  mycelium  in  the  in- 
tegument of  the  latter  ;  hence  the  seedlings 
collapse  in  their  germinating  stage  or  when 
only  a  few  inches  in  height. 

Remedies. — Soaking  the  suspected  seeds 
overnight  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  135°, 
then  allowing  to  cool,  has  been  attended 
with  good  results.  Similar  claim  is  made  for 
disinfecting  seed  by  soaking  in  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  1  oz.  to  1  quart 
of  water.  Dusting  with  powdered  quicklime 
and  sulphur,  using  twice  as  much  lime  as 
sulphur,  checks  the  spread  of  the  mould. 
The  dusting  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days.  All  affected  haulm 
should  be  burned  when  pulled  up. 

Anthracnose. — This  disease  is  charac- 
terised at  the  outset  by  whitish  spots  on 
the  leaves,  involving  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  ;  infected  leaves  become  brittle  and 
soon  drop.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  mani- 
fested in  a  wilting  or  dying  of  the  tops  of  the 
growths,  which  become  whitish  and  brittle 


and  readily  break  off.  At  other  times  the 
fungus  works  downwards  and  involves  the 
whole  branch.  At  the  time  of  blossoming 
the  parasite  attacks  the  peduncles  at  the 
point  of  union  with  the  buds,  producing 
"  bud-drop,"  the  bud  hanging  wilted  from 
the  peduncle ;  or  both  flower  bud  and 
peduncle  may  be  attacked,  when  both  dry 
up  but  do  not  fall  off.  Infected  pods  lose 
their  green  colour,  become  shrivelled,  and 
soon  show  salmon-coloured  patches. 

The  fungus  responsible  for  Anthracnose 
also  causes  a  bitter  rot  of  Apple,  and  goes 
back  and  forth  from  the  Apple  to  the  Sweet 
Pea,  in  each  case  reproducing  the  typical 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  spreads  rapidly, 
often  destroying  the  entire  crop  ;  sometimes 
it  attacks  young  seedlings,  especially  those 
raised  under  glass.  The  disease  outdoors 
usually  starts  about  midsummer,  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom  and  at  their  prime,  and 
it  is  then  that  bitter  rot  disease  of  the  Apple 
makes  it  appearance  in  the  orchard.  The 
fungus  tides  over  winter  on  diseased  limbs 
and  mummied  fruits  of  diseased  Apples. 
It  is  also  carried  over  in  the  diseased 
pods  and  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  on 
diseased  parts  that  have  fallen  and  are  left 
on  the  soil. 

Remedies. — Possibly  Anthracnose  may  be 
prevented  by  (1)  disinfecting  seed  before 
sowing,  (2)  spraying  with  half-strength 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  mid-June  and  a  fort- 
night later,  (3)  burning  all  diseased  haulm 
and  deeply  trenching  the  ground  where  the 
plants  have  grown. 

Root  Rot. — The  fungus  Thielavia  basi- 
cola,  often  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  streak, 
is  responsible  for  this  disease.  Plants  affected 
with  Thielavia,  however,  have  little  or  no 
root  system,  since  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
fungus  as  soon  as  the  roots  appear.  The 
fungus  sometimes  works  up  the  stem  to  a 
distance  of  2  or  3  inches  above  ground,  but 
never  to  the  extent  of  invading  the  entire 
stem.  The  effect  is  to  cause  a  yellowing 
of  the  leaves  and  then  collapse  from  below, 
with  stoppage  of  growth  and  ultimate 
destruction,  this  being  aided  by  other  fungi. 
Plants  infected  with  Thielavia  basicola, 
however,  do  not  quickly  die ;  they  may 
linger  on  for  a  long  time — sometimes  through- 
out the  entire  growing  season.  The  infected 
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plants,  nevertheless,  remain  very  dwarfed, 
and  are  practically  worthless  for  flower 
production. 

Remedies. — Infection  takes  place  through 
the  soil.  The  fungus  may  be  introduced  in 
manure,  and  it  is  generally  present  in  soils 
that  are  rich  in  organic  matter.  Sterilising 
the  soil  by  baking  for  seedlings,  steaming  it 
to  a  temperature  of  180°,  and  soaking  the 
soil  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  about 
three  weeks  before  sowing  or  planting  with 
1  gallon  of  carbolic  acid  or  Lysol  to  200 
gallons  of  water,  have  been  advised  as  pre- 
ventives. For  general  purposes  we  advise  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  commercial  formalin 
(formaldehyde  40  per  cent.).  This  should  be 
used  on  the  ground  as  prepared  for  sowing 
or  planting  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  per  square 
yard,  covering  over  with  old  sacking  for  four 
days  to  keep  in  the  fumes.  Then  uncover 
the  soil  and  expose  for  a  fortnight,  after 
which  fork  over  and  sow  or  plant. 

Wilting. — This  disease  usually  attacks 
young  plants.  The  seeds  germinate  normally, 
and  everything  looks  promising  ;  however, 
when  the  seedlings  reach  a  height  of  a  few 
inches  they  suddenly  fall  over  and  collapse. 
Sometimes  the  plants  die  at  a  later  stage, 
but  seldom  later  than  the  flowering.  When 
pulled  out  the  plants  come  away  with  the 
central  part  slipped  out  from  the  bark,  which 
has  been  rotted  by  the  fungus.  If  the  col- 
lapsed plants  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  the  stems  soon  become  covered  with 
the  sickle-shaped  spores  of  the  fungus, 
which  are  carried  by  flies  to  healthy  plants. 

Remedies. — The  fungus  must  be  overcome 
by  timely  dressings  of  lime,  and  where 
practical  by  steam  sterilisation,  especially 
for  rearing  in  pots. 

Collar  Rot.— Plants  affected  by  this 
disease  first  show  a  wilting  of  the  tips  and 
flagging  of  the  leaves,  and  then  fall  over  and 
collapse.  The  fungus  causing  the  trouble  is 
usually  confined  to  the  junction  of  the  stem 
with  the  soil.  It  is  a  soil  organism,  and 
occasionally  causes  root  trouble  in  Clover. 
It  is  generally  introduced  into  gardens  and 
fields  with  animal  manures,  particularly  if 
they  are  rank  and  strawy.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  and  burn  all 
affected  plants,  and  use  quicklime  freely  on 
the  ground. 


Remedies. — Dusting  the  collar  of  the  plants 
with  air-slaked  lime  acts  as  a  preventive 
of  the  disease.  On  badly  infested  land  the 
best  plan  is  to  strew  dry  litter  over  the  surface 
and  set  it  on  fire.  This  treatment  may  be 
supplemented  by  dressing  the  land  with 
kainit,  especially  if  Sweet  Peas  have  to  be 
grown  in  the  same  ground. 

Rhizoctonia  Disease. — This  fungus  pest 
is  common  to  many  seedlings,  including 
Sweet  Peas.  Severely  attacked  plants  have 
practically  no  root  system.  The  fungus  is 
characterised  by  its  browning  effects  on  the 
roots,  and  in  some  cases  by  their  total 
destruction  of  the  root.  Sterilisation  of  the 
soil  by  steaming  or  heating  to  180°  or  200° 
is  the  best  preventive. 

Powdery  Mildew.— This  disease  is  some- 
times very  prevalent  on  Sweet  Peas  grown 
under  glass,  and  on  plants  grown  in  low  and 
damp  situations,  or  where  the  plants  are 
disposed  too  thickly.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  disease  is  not  of  material  consequence, 
and  where  it  does  appear,  dusting  with  black 
sulphur  will  prevent  its  spread. 

Bud  Drop. — This  is  not  a  disease,  although 
a  common  trouble  in  the  culture  of  Sweet 
Peas.  It  occurs  on  apparently  healthy  and 
well-grown  plants.  The  trouble  usually 
arises  from  the  use  of  too  highly  nitrogenous 
food  supplies,  in  which  the  mineral  elements 
are  too  low,  especially  the  phosphoric  and 
potassic.  An  application,  therefore,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  or  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  potash  alongside  the  row  will 
usually  control  this  trouble  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  always  provided  sufficient 
moisture  obtains  in  the  soil  to  render  the 
fertilisers  available  for  reception  by  the 
roots. 

Root  Galls. — The  presence  of  galls  on 
the  roots  may  render  applications  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  no  avail  to 
the  plants,  inasmuch  as  the  tenants  of  the 
galls  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  those 
elements  to  the  parts  above  ground.  The 
plants  in  consequence  stop  growing,  and  show 
a  dwarfed  and  sickly  appearance.  Such 
plants  may  produce  a  few  blooms,  which 
are  of  little  value,  since  they  are  borne  on 
small  peduncles,  and  the  plants  gradually 
dwindle  away. 

The  galls  are  either  formed  singly  or  they 
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run  in  pairs  or  in  strings,  thus  giving  a 
beaded  appearance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  the  normal  root  nodules,  for  the  latter 
are  large  and  lobed,  while  the  former  are 
small  and  elongated.  The  cause  of  the  galls 
is  one  of  the  eelworms. 

Eel  worm  is  introduced  with  infected  soil 
or  manure  ;  hence  partial  sterilisation  by 
heat  or  by  commercial  formalin  (formal- 
dehyde 40  per  cent.)  must  be  carried  out  as 
a  preventive.  Infested  land  may  generally 
be  redeemed  by  an  application  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  3  Ib.  per  square  rod. 


May  we  reiterate  here  that  health  in  Sweet 
Peas  is  mainly  a  matter  of  nutrition,  for 
which  adequate  supplies  of  phosphates  and 
potash  salts  are  indispensable.  These  are 
best  applied  in  most  cases  as  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potash — say,  for 
example,  superphosphate  of  lime,  6  Ib.  ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  3  Ib.  ;  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  each  3  Ib.  per 
square  rod.  Apply  in  the  spring,  and  fork 
into  the  soil  about  8  or  9  inches  deep  three 
or  four  weeks  in  advance  of  sowing  or 
planting. 


Mulching  the  Soil. — During  summer  and 
autumn  the  soil  of  many  gardens  becomes 
very  dry,  and  the  hose  has  to  be  kept  in  such 
active  use  that  the  gardener  has  little  time  to 
spend  in  leisure.  The  practice  of  mulching 
the  soil  is  adopted  to  counteract  this  drying 
tendency.  Mulching  is  essential  in  many 
cases  where  the  time  that  can  be  spent  in  the 
garden  is  limited,  while  the  amateur  who 
must  go  away  on  holiday  for  a  time  can 
adopt  no  better  method  of  ensuring  that  his 
borders  will  not  suffer  in  his  absence.  Mulch- 
ing means  that  the  surface  is  covered  with 
some  loose  matter  of  a  non-conducting  nature 
such  as  lawn  mowings,  grass,  straw,  litter  of 
any  kind,  leaves  and  the  like,  or  in  cases 
where  feeding  is  necessary  by  applying  a 
thin  layer  of  manure.  This  loose  matter 
draws  moisture  up  from  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface,  and  so  keeps  it  constantly  humid  ; 
the  roots  of  plants  are  then  under  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture  which 
are  practically  constant,  and  they  benefit 
materially  from  that  state  of  affairs. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  evaporation  through 
this  layer  is  extremely  slow,  so  that  any  liquid 
applied  to  the  borders  is  conserved  and  does 
not  easily  pass  off  ;  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  after  mulching  is  fairly  constant,  and 
if  the  work  is  carried  out  early  there  is 
a  heating  effect,  and  the  mulch  keeps  out 
severe  cold,  which  checks  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings. I  have  seen  surface  mulching  adopted 
successfully  to  keep  off  Onion  and  Carrot 
flies,  for  these  pests  don't  seem  to  like  the 
loose  matter,  and  if  disinfectants  or  insecti- 
cides are  sprayed  over  the  mulch  its  efficiency 


is  greatly  increased  in  that  respect ;  the  loose 
material  retains  these  substances  for  a  long 
time.  Manure  mulching  is  carried  out  to 
feed  plants  in  order  that  exhibition  blooms 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  practice  is  exten- 
sively adopted  by  enthusiastic  gardeners  who 
grow  for  show.  Hoeing  is  a  substitute  for 
mulching,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  preferable  ;  it  simply  means  that  the 
soil  is  kept  broken  and  loose  on  the  surface 
by  constant  hoeing. 

Nearly  all  bushes  and  trees  are  suited  by 
summer  mulching,  but  surface-rooting  plants 
in  particular  flourish  under  the  treatment. 
Raspberries  fruit  better  when  the  soil  round 
the  stems  is  mulched  and  all  fruit  trees  benefit 
from  it,  while  Roses  can  be  successfully  kept 
in  bloom  for  a  long  season  in  light  soils  by 
timely  applications  of  some  loose  material  to 
the  surface.  Size  in  fruit  and  quality  in  bloom 
depend  largely  on  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  summer,  and  if  we  wish  our  bushes  to  be 
prolific  and  their  products  of  the  highest 
class  we  can  rely  on  mulches  to  assist  our 
aim.  In  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden  the 
work  can  be  carried  out  with  advantage 
whenever  any  crop  does  not  of  itself  hide 
the  ground. 

When  winter  comes  round  and  digging  is 
about  to  be  carried  out,  the  decayed  mulch, 
now  much  reduced  in  bulk,  can  be  dug  into 
the  soil  and  made  to  add  to  its  store  of  humus. 
Quite  frequently  a  gardener  can  do  with  less 
manure  by  this  method  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  making  the  utmost  use  of  all  waste 
matter  by  turning  it  to  the  very  best 
account. 
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Round    the    Year   in    the   Garden;    What   to   do 
late    in    August 


AMONG    THE   FLOWERS 

VIOLA  Cuttings.— Now  is  a  good 
time  to  insert  cuttings  of  Violas  and 
Pansies  for  the  production  of  strong 
plants  by  the  folloAving  March,  when  they 
are  planted  in  beds  and  borders.  For  small 
numbers  of  cuttings  prepare  boxes  of  sandy 
soil,  but  where  numerous  plants  are  required 
a  frame  proves  more  suitable.  Cuttings 
cannot  be  put  in  properly  when  the  soil  is 
either  too  wet  or  too  dry  ;  the  "  happy 
medium  "  is  best.  Shade  the  cuttings  and 
keep  the  frame  closed  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  short  growths  without  bloom  found 
at  the  base  of  the  plants  make  the  best 
cuttings. 

Lavender. — After  the  flowers  of  Lavender 
are  over,  or  where  they  have  been  cut,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  clip  the  bushes  so  that  they 
have  a  tidy  appearance.  In  the  case  of  low 
Lavender  hedges  fairly  hard  cutting  may  be 
practised.  If  treated  thus  annually,  Laven- 
der cannot  get  into  that  untidy  condition 
which  often  makes  the  bushes  an  eyesore  in 
the  garden. 

Propagating  Geraniums. — A  commence- 
ment should  now  be  made  in  securing  the 
cuttings  that  will  provide  bedding  plants  for 
next  season.  Propagation  may  continue 
through  September,  but  should  wet  weather 
set  in  the  growths  are  likely  to  become  sappy, 
and  in  consequence  rooting  is  more  difficult. 
With  care  there  should  be  hardly  any  apparent 
indication  that  the  plants  have  been  cut. 
Select  firm  short- jointed  growths,  and  after 
trimming  them  insert  firmly  in  boxes  of 
sandy  soil,  and  stand  on  ashes  in  a  sunny 
position  outdoors.  If  hot,  sunny  weather 
prevails,  light  shading  will  be  advantageous 
for  a  few  days. 

Pentstemons. — These  plants  arc  useful 
in  all  gardens,  being  suitable  for  cutting 
apart  from  the  bright  display  they  make 
in  the  borders.  Young  plants  for  putting 
out  in  the  spring  are  obtained  from  cuttings 
taken  during  early  autumn.  Select  shoots 
without  buds,  and  cut  Just  below  a  joint,  so 


that  they  are  about  3  inches  long.  Remove 
the  lower  leaves,  insert  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  beds  of  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames, 
and  water  them  in  well. 

General  Work.— The  flower  garden  at 
this  period  ought  to  be  very  gay  and  attrac- 
tive, and  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  maintain  its  neat  appearance.  Cut  lawns 
and  trim  grass  edges  regularly.  Plants  that 
need  additional  support  should  be  attended 
to  in  this  respect.  All  faded  flowers  must 
be  removed  ;  in  many  cases,  particularly 
with  Sweet  Peas  and  Violas,  this  will 
materially  lengthen  the  blooming  period. 
Continue  watering  as  rendered  necessary 
by  the  weather. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Potting  Freesias.— These  handsome  and 
fragrant  flowering  bulbs  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  possess  a  small  greenhouse,  as 
they  are  of  extremely  easy  cultivation.  If 
flowers  are  desired  at  Christmas  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  potting  the  bulbs.  Prepare  a  light 
but  fairly  rich  compost,  and  place  six  or 
seven  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  putting  them 
an  inch  beneath  the  surface.  Stand  in  a 
shady  position  outside,  and  do  not  water 
them  unless  the  soil  appears  to  be  getting 
very  dry.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  plunge 
them  in  ashes. 

Paper  White  Narcissi.— A  number  of 
these  should  also  be  potted  for  the  earliest 
display.  Use  pots  of  the  same  size  as  for 
Freesias ;  they  will  hold  four  or  five  bulbs 
which  may  be  placed  close  together.  No 
harm  follows  if  the  tops  are  above  the  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  until  the  bulbs  are 
well  rooted. 

Sowing  Schizanthus.  —  This,  known 
popularly  as  the  Butterfly  Flower,  is  ideal 
for  the  possessor  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  a 
handsome  and  graceful  display  results  from 
very  little  trouble.  This  is  the  best  time 
for  sowing  seed,  and  the  resulting  plants 
will  flower  in  spring.  Sow  thinly  in  pots 
or  pans  filled  with  light  soil,  and  place  in  a 
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cold  frame.  A  good  strain  of  Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis  will  give  very  pleasing  results. 

Propagating  Gloxinias. — Although 
Gloxinias  are,  strictly  speaking,  hothouse 
plants,  they  seldom  fail  when  grown  carefully 
in  the  greenhouse.  Those  who  can  maintain 
a  temperature  of  75°  or  thereabouts  in  a 
propagating  case  can  easily  increase  any 
particularly  admired  varieties  by  means  of 
leaves.  Select  those  that  are  fully  grown, 
and  in  the  midrib  on  the  underside  of  each 
leaf  make  incisions  immediately  beneath 
the  points  from  which  the  side  ribs  emerge. 
Fill  flower  pans  with  very  sandy  soil,  water 
well,  and  place  a  layer  of  sand  over  the  surface. 
Place  the  leaves  on  the  sand,  and  peg  down 
firmly  with  small  wire  pegs,  so  that  the  cut 
parts  are  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Place  in 
the  propagator,  and  keep  the  soil  moist 
until  the  leaves  have  decayed.  Small  bulbs 
will  then  have  formed  at  each  incision,  and 
these  may  be  kept  dry  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  can  be  started  into  growth 
as  required, 

Potting  Arum  Lilies. — Arum  Lilies 
should  now  be  lifted  and  potted  if  they  were 
planted  out  in  the  garden  in  spring  ;  if  left 
in  the  pots  all  the  summer  shake  them  out 
now  and  re-pot.  Use  soil  consisting  chiefly 
of  good  loam,  but  as  liberal  supplies  of  water 
are  necessary,  plenty  of  grit  should  be  added. 
The  pots  used  may  be  from  the  7-inch  size 
upward,  and  do  not  crowd  the  roots  ;  always 
place  roots  of  equal  size  together.  Stand 
outdoors  for  the  present,  and  water  with 
great  care  until  root  action  commences  ;  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Planting  Strawberries.  —  Strawberries 
may  be  planted  now  in  well-prepared  soil. 
It  is  advisable  to  wait  for  unsettled  weather 
conditions  if  watering  is  likely  to  be  difficult 
to  carry  out.  Young  plants  transferred 
from  small  pots  will  grow  away  practically 
without  check,  but  even  those  which  have 
to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  in  which  they 
were  layered  soon  become  established  if  kept 
moist  at  the  root.  Plant  18  inches  apart  in 
rows  2  feet  asunder,  and  preferably  put  the 
plants  alternately  in  the  rows,  thus  allowing 
them  the  maximum  of  room. 


Potting  Strawberries. — Plants  intended 
for  forcing  for  early  supplies  should  be 
potted  on  into  6-inch  pots.  Use  good  loam 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  old 
hotbed  material.  It  is  essential  to  pot  very 
firmly,  therefore  the  soil  used  should  be 
neither  very  dry  or  very  wet.  Stand  the 
plants  in  the  open  on  a  base  of  cinders  for 
the  present,  and  take  great  care  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Loganberry.  —  This  popular  fruit  is 
cultivated  in  practically  the  same  manner 
as  one  of  its  parents — the  Raspberry,  as 
well  with  reference  to  the  pruning  as  to 
other  details.  When  all  the  fruit  has  been 
taken  from  the  older  stems  they  should  be 
cut  out  at  the  base,  and  if  the  younger  shoots 
are  plentiful  remove  the  weakest  of  these 
also.  The  remainder  must  be  tied  loosely 
to  the  wires  ;  a  stout  pair  of  gloves  will  be 
found  useful  during  the  work. 

Early  Apples  and  Pears. — Some  of  the 
earlier  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  now 
ripening,  and  the  trees  need  frequent  ex- 
amination, so  that  the  fruit  may  be  secured 
at  the  right  moment.  Gather  them  care- 
fully when  they  part  readily  from  the 
branch,  and  store  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool, 
dry  room  to  complete  the  ripening  pro- 
cess, after  which  they  should  be  used 
without  delay. 

Thinning  Black  Currant  Growths. — 
Black  Currants  ought  not  to  be  pruned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Red  and  White  sorts, 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  they  are  seldom 
pruned  at  all.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
as  fine  fruit  cannot  be  produced  on  bushes 
which  are  overcrowded  with  growths.  Some 
of  the  older  branches  should  be  removed 
annually,  as  there  are  invariably  sufficient 
young  shoots  to  replace  them,  and  it  is  these 
that  produce  the  best  fruit.  This  work  may 
be  carried  out  now,  thus  allowing  the  shoots 
retained  to  ripen  thoroughly. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Outdoor  Tomatoes.  —  Keep  the  side 
shoots  removed  regularly  from  Tomato  plants 
growing  out  of  doors,  and  if  not  previously 
done  cut  off  the  top  of  the  leading  growth 
without  delay.  Leaves  that  shade  the  fruit 
may  be  cut  off,  though  this  practice  must  not 
be  carried  to  extremes.  Frequent  applica- 
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tions  of  manure  water  assist  the  fruits  to 
swell  rapidly. 

Sowing  Cauliflowers. — This  is  a  good 
period — the  exact  date  will  necessarily  depend 
on  the  locality — in  which  to  make  a  sowing 
of  Cauliflower  seed  to  provide  the  earliest 
produce  in  the  succeeding  year.  Sow  in 
drills  on  a  warm  border  ;  some  of  the  plants 
should  be  transplanted  in  cold  frames  for 
the  winter,  and  put  out  of  doors  in  early 
spring.  This  is  especially  advisable  in  cold 
districts  ;  in  milder  parts  Cauliflowers  gener- 
ally pass  the  winter  outside  unharmed. 
Early  London  is  a  good  variety  for  the 
purpose,  and  another  that  may  be  mentioned 
is  Walcheren. 

Lettuce  for  Winter. — For  winter  and 
spring  use  sow  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage 
and  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  now. 
Sow  in  drills,  and  transplant  the  seedlings 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 

Potatoes. — If  mid-season  varieties  are 
grown  in  addition  to  early  and  late  sorts 
they  are  ready  to  lift  by  now,  and  nothing 


is  gained  by  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground 
once  they  are  fit  for  lifting.  Spread  them 
in  an  open  shed  for  a  few  days  to  dry, 
previous  to  storing. 

Spinach. — Make  the  final  sowing  of 
Spinach  for  standing  through  the  winter,  and 
thin  the  plants  from  earlier  sowings  to  4 
inches  apart.  It  is  not  advisable  to  thin 
more  severely  than  this  just  now,  as  losses 
will  probably  occur  during  the  winter ;  if 
they  do  not,  it  is  possible  to  finish  the 
thinning  process  in  the  spring. 

Cabbage. — Where  convenient  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  prick  out  the  seedlings  of 
Spring  Cabbages  as  soon  as  rough  leaves  are 
formed.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  much 
sturdier,  and  lift  far  better  for  the  final 
planting  than  when  they  are  left  to  fight 
for  existence  in  the  seed-bed.  They  must, 
of  course,  be  well  watered  until  the  roots 
take  hold,  while  shading  provided  by  bushy 
sticks  or  branches  proves  of  considerable 
assistance.  A  trowel  is  far  superior  to  the 
dibber  so  generally  used  for  planting. 


Repotting    Ferns   and    Aspidistras. — 

March  is  the  month  for  repotting  ferns, 
Aspidistras,  and  such  plants  as  are  used  for 
decorative  purposes  inside  the  rooms  or 
in  the  greenhouse.  When  they  are  removed 
from  the  old  pots,  take  a  large  iron  nail  and 
pick  the  ball  of  soil  with  it  until  it  loses  its 
rounded  shape  ;  the  roots  are  then  pulled 
free  of  each  other,  and  they  pass  more  readily 
into  the  fresh  compost  which  will  be  placed 
around  them,  while  soured,  barren  soil  among 
the  old  roots  is  largely  removed.  By  this 
practice,  too,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  smaller 
size  pot  than  would  otherwise  be  needed,  a 
point  often  worth  consideration.  A  good 
soil  for  common  ferns  consists  of  4  parts 
lumpy  turf,  2  parts  leaf -mould,  1  part  peat, 
and  1  part  sand  or  grit.  When  composts 
are  made  up,  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
mix  them  some  time  before  they  are  needed, 
and  to  turn  the  heap  over  occasionally. 
This  has  a  sweetening  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  ensures  a  more  thorough  mixture  of  the 
various  ingredients,  a  very  essential  point 
when  plants  are  to  be  undisturbed  for  a 
long  time.  Always  mix  the  sand  with  the 


loam  first,  and   add  the  other  items  to  the 
sandy  soil. 

Mushrooms  in  Fields. — Elaborate  pre- 
parations for  growing  Mushrooms  in  the 
field  are  not  necessary,  nor  has  one  long  to 
wait  for  a  crop,  for  if  spawn  is  planted  at 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  under 
favourable  conditions,  a  fair  supply  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  autumn.  Well  drained 
soil  is  necessary,  and  cool  and  moist  con- 
ditions are  most  favourable  when  the  spawn 
becomes  active.  The  herbage  will  ensure  the 
latter.  The  spawn  should,  if  possible,  be 
inserted  after  heavy  rain.  Break  it  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  raise  the  turf 
with  a  spade,  and  place  a  lump  underneath 
about  3  inches  from  the  surface.  Beat  down 
the  turf  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  or  well 
tread  it,  otherwise  the  spawn  may  fail  en- 
tirely. It  can  be  inserted  at  intervals  of 
2  or  3  yards.  If  all  goes  well  a  crop  of 
Mushrooms  will  be  produced  for  years 
afterwards.  Horse  droppings  are  sometimes 
spread  over  the  turf,  and  a  dressing  of 
agricultural  salt  in  the  spring  will  be  of 
much  benefit. 
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Notes   of   Practical    Interest 


Sand  and  Charcoal. — Sand  anci  charcoal 
are  valuable  substances  for  potting  purposes. 
Charcoal  sweetens  the  soil  and  absorbs  evil 
vapours  that  might  damage  the  tender 
rootlets  of  seedlings  ;  young  plants  root  very 
freely  round  the  rough  charcoal  and  they 
seem  to  withdraw  such  nutritive  matter  as 
may  have  been  conserved  by  the  absorbent 
charcoal.  Sand  (ordinary  builder's  sand 
serves)  ensures  porosity  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  the  soil  firm.  Seeds  will  germinate 
freely  in  damp  sand,  and  perhaps  no  better 
way  of  growing  from  seed  under  glass  can 
be  advised  than  this,  especially  when  the 
seedlings  must  be  transplanted  at  the  earliest  ; 
bury  the  seeds  twice  their  diameter  in  a  layer 
of  sand  scattered  over  a  box  of  soil,  and 
germination  will  be  rapid.  Damping  off  is 
lessened  by  a  free  use  of  sand  over  the  surface. 

Viola  Cuttings. — Towards  the  end  of 
July  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  hard  back  a 
plant  or  two  of  each  kind  of  Viola  in  order 
that  young  shoots,  suitable  for  cuttings,  may 
grow  from  the  rootstock.  Such  shoots  are 
ever  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  others 
selected  from  amongst  the  flowering  growths, 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
few  flowers  to  obtain  them.  September  is  a 
good  time  to  insert  the  cuttings.  Make  them 
from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  insert  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  the  frame  closed 
until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  then  admit  air 
during  all  favourable  weather,  even  in  winter. 
Put  the  plants  out  of  doors  late  in  March. 

Calceolaria  (Slipper  Flower). —  The 
shrubby  or  bedding  Calceolaria  is  essentially 
an  amateur's  flower,  needing  only  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  frame,  handlight  or  bell- 
glass  in  winter.  As  a  rule  propagation  is 
by  cuttings,  though  plants  for  bedding  are 
sometimes  raised  from  seeds.  Insert  the 
cuttings  during  September  in  a  prepared 
bed  of  well-drained,  sandy  soil.  Make  the 
cuttings  about  2  inches  long,  and  put  them 
2 \  inches  apart.  A  few  cuttings  may  be 
covered  with  a  handlight,  but  for  a  large 
quantity  make  up  the  bed  in  a  cold  frame. 
Keep  this  closed  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  then  give  abundance 


of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  During 
severe  frosts  protect  with  mats  and  light  dry 
litter.  The  young  plants  will  not  progress 
much  during  winter,  but  in  spring  they  will 
commence  to  grow  freely.  Take  out  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  once  or  twice,  and  early 
in  April  plant  out  on  a  sheltered  border 
where  a  little  protection  can  be  given  on 
cold  nights.  The  first  week  in  May,  or  as 
soon  after  as  convenient,  transfer  the  plants 
to  their  flowering  positions.  One  cause  of 
failure  is  late  planting  ;  if  this  is  not  prac- 
tised until  the  end  of  May  or  early  June,  the 
Calceolarias  will  not  be  established  in  their 
flowering  quarters  when  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  have  plenty  of  bright  sunshine  and 
dry  weather.  Calceolarias  thrive  best  in  a 
moist  soil,  heavy  rather  than  light.  If  the 
soil  in  the  garden  is  light,  choose  a  position, 
if  possible,  sheltered  from  the  midday  sun. 
North  and  west  borders,  where  the  plants 
get  little  sun  but  plenty  of  light,  are  ideal 
for  Calceolarias.  They  may  be  grouped 
with  good  effect  in  the  small  front  garden 
of  the  town  or  suburban  house,  and  are 
suitable  for  putting  in  window-boxes  also. 
There  are  numerous  named  sorts,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  best :  Amplexicaulis,  lemon- 
yellow  ;  Angustifolia  (Gaines's  Yelknv),  golden 
yellow ;  Bijou,  bronzy-crimson  ;  Camden 
Hero,  crimson  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  dwarf,  deep 
golden  yellow  ;  Golden  Gem,  golden  yellow, 
the  most  popular  bedding  variety  grown  ; 
Kayi,  deep  yellow  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  crimson  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  bronze-yellow  ;  Sultan,  dark 
crimson.  Two  lovely  tall-growing  Calceolarias 
for  beds  and  borders  are  Burbidgei  and  inte- 
grifolia.  The  former  is  tender,  and  can  only 
be  kept  safely  in  a  heated  greenhouse  during 
the  winter.  Burbidgei  will  grow  6  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Calceolaria  integrifolia,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  stand  out  of  doors  in 
winter  in  warm,  sunny  corners  in  the  south- 
west counties,  but  in  the  London  district  and 
farther  north  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
is  necessary.  C.  integrifolia  grows  in  time 
to  a  considerable  height,  but  plants  obtained 
from  cuttings  rooted  in  September  flower 
when  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
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A  wall  for  flowers  as  it 


few  months  after  planting. 


Flower   Growing    in    Walls 


IT  is  characteristic  of  the  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  hardy  plants  that,  failing 
the  orthodox  method  wherein  to  dis- 
play his  treasures,  he  casts  about  for  a 
fitting  substitute.  The  relationship  between 
the  rock  garden  and  dry  wall  is  much 
more  intimate  than  a  casual  observer 
might  suppose.  In  the  former  each 
stratum  or  layer  is  separated  from  its 
neighbour  by  pockets,  ledges  or  banks  of 
soil,  varying  from  a  few  inches  in  widtli 
to  as  many  feet ;  in  the  dry  wall  the 
courses  correspond  to  the  rock  strata,  but 
these  lie  so  close  above  each  other  that  they 
form  an  almost  vertical  face,  while  between 
the  courses  and  in  the  joints  is  placed  soil 
from  whence  the  plants  draw  their  support 
and  nourishment.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
idea  of  a  wall  garden,  or  dry  wall,  as  it  is 
styled,  is  but  a  modified  form  of  the  rock 
garden,  inasmuch  as  the  successive  layers  of 


rock,  which  in  the  latter  are  more  or  lr» 
widely  separated  and  spread  over  a  larger 
surface  in  irregular  masses,  are  in  the  wall 
garden  brought  into  closer  relationship 
lying  directly  above  each  other.  No  mortar 
is  used  in  the  joints  ;  its  place  is  taken  by 
soil.  The  dry  wall  may  have  a  place  in 
gardens  where  space  is  too  restricted  to  intro- 
duce the  more  elaborate  rock  garden,  and 
the  most  acceptable  form  it  can  take  is  that 
of  a  retaining  wall,  acting  perhaps  as  a 
support  to  a  small  terrace ;  then  the  mass  of 
soil  behind  ensures  that  uniform  moisture 
so  much  appreciated  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
The  position  ought  to  be  an  open  one,  away 
from  large  trees  or  overhanging  buildings,  as 
the  roots  and  drip  from  the  former  particu- 
larly are  fatal  to  success.  Aspect  is  not  of 
so  great  moment,  for  it  is  possible  to  select 
plants  suitable  for  any  aspect. 

The  Best    Material    for    building  a  dry 
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wall  is  rough,  unhewn  stone,  the  pieces 
varying  in  size  and  thickness  and  being  of 
unequal  length  ;  not  only  is  this  easy  to 
build  with,  but  it  is  also  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  roots  of  plants  enjoy  contact 
with  the  cool  surface.  In  many  towns  and 
villages  the  builder's  yard  contains  waste 
material  in  the  way  of  broken  stone  or 
rejected  paving  slabs  that  is  quite  suitable 
for  this  work,  while  in  default  of  either, 


to  the  base  the  parallel  line  at  the  ground 
level  will  be  found.  From  this  line,  at  each 
end,  measure  a  distance  equal  to  2  inches 
for  each  foot  in  height  of  the  wall,  then  drive 
in  a  straight  lath  of  wood  at  each  point 
and  connect  with  the  top  stake,  which  gives 
the  angle  of  the  wall.  With  a  builder's  line 
stretched  tight  between  these  rods,  the  line 
of  the  courses  or  wall  face  will  be  shown ;  as 
each  course  is  completed  the  line  is  moved 


Building  a  wall  for  flowers. 


bricks  may  be  used  with  success.  The  latter 
are  more  difficult  to  build  with  owing  to 
their  regular  size  ;  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
them  with  the  narrow  end  outwards,  in 
order  to  ensure  firm  building,  and  so  avoid 
any  danger  of  the  wall  tumbling  after 
completion. 

In  setting  out  the  ground  for  a  dry  wall 
the  position  of  the  top  face  should  first  be 
ascertained,  and  a  stake  firmly  driven  into 
the  ground  at  each  end  ;  a  line  stretched 
between  wnll  give  the  position  for  the  top 
of  the  wall,  then  by  plumbing  from  this  line 


up  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  next  to 
be  laid. 

Building  the  Wall.— The  foundation 
layer  should  come  about  2  inches  below 
ground  level,  the  soil  being  well  rammed  to 
receive  the  stone.  For  this,  the  largest  and 
roughest  pieces  should  be  selected  ;  fix  each 
stone  so  that  it  dips  slightly  to  the  back, 
then  moisture  will  percolate  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Allow  a  space  of  from  1  to  2 
inches  between  the  stones  to  form  joints  ; 
these,  together  with  any  vacant  space 
behind,  should  be  firmly  packed  with  soi> 
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before  the  next  course  is  laid.  Having  the 
foundation  placed  firmly,  it  remains  to  intro- 
duce plants  before  bringing  the  second  course 
into  position  ;  in  planting,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  crowns  well  into  the  face 
of  the  wall,  otherwise  the  soil  may  be  washed 
out  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  drying 
influence  of  sun  and  air.  As  the  first  joints 
are  actually  at  ground  level,  some  bold  foliage 
plants  should  be  introduced,  as  these  provide 


The  placing  of  the  second  course  of  stone 
and  all  subsequent  courses  until  the  desired 
height  is  reached  is  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  the  top  edge  of  the  stone  is  bedded 
just  to  touch  the  line,  each  piece  being  cross- 
bonded  in  the  courses  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Wall  Top.— The  treatment  accorded 
the  wall-top  varies  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  When  associated  with  archi- 
tectural features  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 


The  wall  nearing  completion. 


valuable  contrast  with  the  plants  of  lighter 
form  above  ;  Funkia,  Scolopendrium  (Hart's 
Tongue  Fern),  Geum  montanum  and  Getim 
Heldreichii,  Asarum,  Adonis,  Epimedium, 
Megasea,  and  an  occasional  plant  of  Fox- 
glove, have  distinct  merit  for  this  position. 
One  strong  argument  in  favour  of  planting 
a  dry  wall  while  in  course  of  erection  is  that 
much  larger  plants  can  be  employed,  and 
the  roots  can  be  spread  in  the  soil  behind. 
Consequently  there  is  little  fear  of  their 
failing;  indeed,  the  percentage  of  losses 
when  this  system  is  followed  is  small. 
36 


a  regular  coping  of  tooled  stone,  in  that  case 
an  almost  imperceptible  incline  to  the  back 
should  be  given.  If,  however,  rough  stone 
is  used  throughout,  a  better  finish  is  given 
to  the  wall  by  forming  a  narrow  border  at 
the  top  and  grouping  various  plants  tln-rr. 
some  of  spreading  and  prostrate  grout h. 
others  that  grow  tall  and  erect.  A  dry  \sall 
is  most  picturesque  \\lim  sonic  sv>trm  is 
followed  in  grouping  the  different  plants, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  scheme  prepared  in  advance.  The 
foliage  of  some  plants  is  quite  as  attractive 
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A  flower  for  the  wall  garden,  the  pink  Saponaria  ocymoides. 


as  the  flowers,  this  being  most  noticeable 
among  those  having  silvery  or  grey-green 
leafage,  and  if  these  are  employed  as  foils  to 
the  brighter  colours  and  intergrouped  with 
those  of  a  deciduous  character,  the  wall  will 
be  attractive  even  when  out  of  flower,  while 
in  winter  it  will  still  be  of  considerable 
interest. 

Planting  an  Old  Wall.— A  type  of  wall 
calling  for  notice  is  that  built  in  the  usual 
way  with  mortar,  but  upon  which  time  and 
weather  have  left  their  mark.  Often  the 
mortar  has  crumbled  from  course  and  joint, 
leaving  cavities  that  are  capable  of  sustaining 
plant  life.  Before  attempting  to  plant  such 
a  wall  the  vertical  joints  may  be  further 


enlarged  with  the  help  of 
chisel  and  mallet,  thereby 
removing  all  loose  mortar ; 
in  the  case  of  transverse 
joints,  or  what  are  really 
the  wall  courses,  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment  must 
be  exercised,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  the  wall,  for 
wherever  this  becomes  im- 
perilled it  is  advisable  to 
repoint  the  weakest  part 
with  mortar.  Having  pre- 
pared the  wall,  it  then 
remains  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  joints  and  courses 
with  finely-sifted  soil  and 
sow  seed.  This  is  mixed 
with  fine  soil  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  to  eight 
times  its  own  bulk,  and 
then  distributed  along  the 
courses  already  filled  with 
soil ;  it  should  be  made 
firm  by  the  fingers.  In 
order  to  hasten  germination 
of  the  seeds  the  face  of 
the  wall  should  be  lightly 
syringed  morning  and 
evening,  using  a  mist-like 
spray,  otherwise  the  seed 
will  be  displaced ;  until 
the  seedlings  are  of  large 
size  only  sufficient  water  to 
moisten  the  surface  should 
be  given. 

For  walls  built  with  soil 
and  furnished  with  plants,  daily  syringing 
should  be  practised  for  the  first  season, 
except  in  wet  weather.  In  later  years 
little  attention  is  called  for,  beyond  an 
occasional  thorough  soaking  of  water  when 
the  weather  is  abnormally  dry. 

Flowers  for  a  Sunny  Wall.— The  best 
plants  for  a  sunny  rock  wall  include  many 
that  are  generally  troublesome,  or  of  ques- 
tionable hardiness  when  planted  on  the  level 
or  exposed  parts  of  an  ordinary  rock  garden. 
Antirrhinum  glutinosum  (a  Snapdragon) ; 
Arenaria  tetraquetra ;  Androsaces  villosa, 
sarmentosa  and  lanuginosa ;  Campanulas 
pulla,  pulloides,  isophylla,  muralis,  pumila, 
and  Stansfieldi  (all  charming  Bellflowers) 
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Dianthus  glacialis,  neglectus  and  alpinus 
(Alpine  pinks)  ;  Draba  pyrenaica ;  Edrai- 
anthus  pumilio  ;  Iberis  gibraltarica  (Ever- 
green Candytuft) ;  Leontopodium  alpinum 
(Edelweiss)  ;  Lithospermum  Gastoni  and 
graminifolium ;  Onosma  tauricum  and  albo- 
roseum  ;  Papaver  alpinum  (Alpine  Poppy)  ; 
Pentstemon  heterophyllus  ;  Santolina  brachy- 
phylla  splendens  ;  Silene  alpestris  ;  Thymus 
montanus ;  Tunica  saxifraga  flore  pleno, 
and  Veronica  Bidwelli  are  instances  of  choice 
Alpines  that  thrive  splendidly  when  estab- 
lished in  the  dry  wall. 

In  addition  to  these  are  such  favourites  as 
Aubrietia  ;  Alyssum  alpestre,  montanum,  and 
saxatile  citrinum  ;  Anthyllis  montana  ;  Are- 
naria  montana  ;  Armeria  (Thrift)  ;  Asperula 

(Woodruff)  ;      Dianthus 

caesius,  deltoides,  fimbria-       g^^KjHHHH 

tus,    arenarius,    graniticus, 

petraeus,    and    the    large- 
flowered     single    hybrid 

Pinks  ;    Dryas  octopetala  ; 

Erinus ;      Gypsophila     re- 
pens  ;   Helianthemum  (Sun 

Rose)  ;    Hypericum    Coris, 

repens,  reptans  and  fragile 

(St.  John's  Wort) ;   Iberis  ; 

Phlox  amoena,  verna,  rep- 
tans,  and  all  the  varieties 

of  subulata  (Moss  Pinks)  ; 

Saponaria  ocymoides  splen- 
dens ;    Sedums    and   Saxi- 

fragas    of    the    silver    and 

mossy  sections  ;    Thymus  ; 

and  Veronica  rupestris  and 

incana. 

There   are    some    plants 

that    must    be    used    with 

great     caution,     as     when 

introduced    among  choicer 

kinds  they  are  inclined  to 

overrun  them  ;    Cerastium 

tomentosum    (Snow    in 

Summer),  Corydalis  lutea, 

and      Linaria     cymbalaria 

are    familiar    examples. 

When  the  wall  is  of  some 

extent,  dwarf  shrubs  may 

be  used  here  and  there  to 

break  the  wall-line,  Olearia 

stellulata    is    very    pretty 

when     so    grown ;    others 


of  merit  are  Genista  horrida,  radial  a.  pilosa, 
prostrata,  and  tinctoria  flore  pleno ;  Coto- 
neaster  congesta,  rupestris,  and  adpressa  ; 
Cistus  in  variety ;  and  Cytisus  kewensis 
and  Cytisus  Beani. 

Flowers  for  a  Shady  Wall.— When  the 
rock-wall  is  in  shade  the  character  of  the 
planting  changes.  Scolopendrium  (Hart's 
Tongue  Fern),  Trillium  (Wood  Lily),  and 
Lenten  Roses  are  excellent  for  the  foot  of 
the  cool  wall,  while  in  the  joints  and  courses 
Asplenium  trichomanes  and  nigrum,  Poly- 
podium,  Ceterach,  Polystichum  (all  ferns), 
and  flowering  plants  like  Willow  Gentian, 
Ramondia,  Haberlea,  Erodium  Reicheri, 
Saxifraga  longifolia,  mutata,  and  the  mossy 
kinds  ;  Asperula  hirta  ;  Hutchinsia  alpina  ; 


Houseleeks,  Alpine  Rose,  and  other  flowers  in  an  old  wall. 
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Campanula  pumila  (pusilla)  ;  Omphalodes 
verna  ;  Tiarella  cordifolia  ;  and  Viola  gracilis 
should  find  a  place.  The  delicate  stems  of 
Arenaria  balearica  will  clothe  the  wall  face 
with  exquisite  tracery,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
Mentha  Requieni  will  effect  a  similar  purpose, 
it  is  redolent  with  perfume  when  lightly 


An  Alpine  flower — Jasione  Jankae — in  a  wall. 

bruised.  Where  the  rock- wall  is  continually 
damp,  opportunity  occurs  for  introducing 
Primulas  viscosa  alba,  Cockburniana,  lati- 
folia,  Bulleyana,  Beesiana,  latifolia,  and 
farinosa,  and  at  the  wall  foot  Primulas  rosea, 
japonica,  pulverulenta,  and  sikkimensis,  while 
the  Dodecatheons  will  find  the  additional 
moisture  congenial. 


Shrubs  to  Grow  under  Trees. — Aucuba 
japonica  is  not  much  used  for  planting  under 
trees,  but  is  seen  frequently  in  the  shrubbery. 
It  will,  however,  succeed  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  and  if  it  fails  there 
is  little  hope  of  anything  succeeding.  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  will  occur  to  most  people 


living    near    woods    in    the    country.     It    is 
freely  planted  to  afford  cover  for  game,  and 
in  ground   that   is  not  too  heavy  it  rarely 
fails.     Berberis  (Mahonia)  Aquifolium  forms 
a  worthy  companion  to  the  above,  and  suc- 
ceeding, as  it  does,  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
positions,  and  being  at  all  times  attractive, 
it  should  be  used  freely.     The  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus    aculeatus)    is   also  good, 
not    so    tall    as   the   others,    and   if   the 
showy   red   fruits  are   desired   in   winter 
care  should    be    taken    to    procure   both 
male   and   female   plants.      Taller  plants 
include    Holly,    Yew.  and    the    common 
Laurel.     There   are  also  plants    of    lower 
stature    that    can    be    used    with    good 
effect,    some    of    them    trailing    on    the 
ground  and  forming    a    lovely   evergreen 
carpet.     The  Ivy  is    well  known,  but   is 
not  made  use  of  to  the  extent  it  should 
be  ;    it  will  succeed  admirably,  the  variety 
Emerald  Green  being  useful.     The  com- 
mon   small-leaved  kind  found  in  abund- 
ance in  our  woods  is  very  suitable  too. 
Euonymus   radicans  is  scarcely  less  valu- 
able.     It  grows   compactly,  but  if  neces- 
sary    it    can   be    kept     in     bounds     by 
clipping      in      spring.      The      variegated 
variety  may  also  be  used.      Hypericum 
calycinum  bears  beautiful  golden  blossoms 
in   summer,   while   Vinca   major    and   V. 
minor  are    blue-flowered    trailing    plants 
that  are  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.     It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
double  Daffodils   planted  among  the  Ivy 
would  make  a  pretty  picture  in  spring.    It 
may  be  possible  in  some   cases  to  thin  the 
branches  of    overhanging    trees.      This    can 
be  done  without  disfiguring  the  latter,  and 
the  shrubs  will  be  benefited  by  the  rain  that 
will  reach  them. 

A  Novel  Heating  Apparatus. — As  the 
days  lengthen  and  get  warmer,  heat  is  needed 
only  by  night  in  the  greenhouse.  A  good 
and  cheap  plan  is  to  take  an  oil  lamp,  rest 
the  tank  on  the  ground,  and  place  two  bricks 
each  side  of  the  lamp  upon  each  other.  Then 
place  a  7-inch  pot  over  the  lamp  and  rest  it 
upside  down  on  the  bricks.  On  the  7-inch 
pot  should  be  placed  a  6-inch,  then  a  5-inch, 
a  4|-inch,  a  4-inch,  a  3|-inch,  and  a  3-inch, 
these  together  forming  a  cone.  When  the 
lamp  is  lit  the  pots  will  hold  sufficient  heat.. 


Honeysuckle  is  invaluable  for  covering  old  tree  stumps,  fences,  arches,  etc 
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Climbing  Plants  for  Clothing  Old  Tree  Stumps 


WHEN  an  old  Apple  or  other  tree 
in  a  prominent  position  dies,  the 
first  thought  is  to  remove  it. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  utilise  such  a  derelict 
so  that  it  becomes  the  means  of  adding 
considerably  to  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  garden.  By  the  planting  of  suitable 
climbers  and  ramblers  tree  stumps  may 
be  transformed  into  objects  of  beauty.  It 
is  necessary  before  planting  to  prepare  the 
soil  thoroughly,  for  in  such  positions  it  is 
often  very  poor.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  remove  the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches  or  2  feet,  replacing  it  with  good  loam, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  old  manure  and 
leaf-soil.  Do  not  plant  close  to  the  stump  ; 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  train  the  growths  of 
the  plants  as  they  develop. 

Noting  the  climbers  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose in  alphabetical  order,  mention  must 
first  be  made  of  Actinidia.  This  is  some- 
what uncommon  in  gardens.  Actinidia  poly- 
gama  bears  sweet-smelling  flowers  in  the 
summer,  and  these  are  followed  by  berries  ; 
A.  Kolomicta  is  very  attractive  in  the 
autumn ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  is  A. 
Chinensis,  the  young  growths  of  which  are 
covered  with  red  hairs  ;  the  leaves  are  com- 
paratively large,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are 
followed  by  berries.  All  three  are  quick 
growing. 

The  well-known  Virginian  Creeper  Ampe- 
lopsis  hederacea  is  extremely  effective  when 
used  in  this  way,  and  in  autumn  is  especially 
showy.  For  isolated  positions,  where  their 
spreading  roots  will  not  interfere  with  other 
plants,  the  large  -  flowering  Convolvulus 
(Calystegia)  is  suitable  ;  both  the  white  and 
pink  forms  should  be  planted,  preferably 
together.  Celastrus  scandens  should  be  in- 
cluded for  winter  effect,  at  which  season  its 
scarlet  berries  are  very  conspicuous. 

Clematises  in  variety  may  be  used,  but 
the  following  are  especially  recommended  : 
C.  grata,  producing  white  flowers  in  early 
autumn ;  C.  montana,  white  flowers  in 
May ;  C.  Flammula,  with  innumerable 
small,  fragrant,  whitish  flowers  in  late 
summer;  C.  Jackmanii,  the  well-known 


purple  kind  that  blooms  in  July  and  August  ; 
and  the  common  Traveller's  Joy  (C.  Vitalba). 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Hop  is  well  known, 
and  the  Golden  Hop,  which  has  very  bright 
foliage,  is  equally  vigorous.  As  an  evergreen 
climber  the  Ivy  is  unrivalled,  and  several 
varieties  are  suitable  for  covering  trees. 
The  common  white  Jasmine,  Jasminum 
officinale,  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will, 
and  thus  has  a  more  natural  appearance 
than  where  hard  annual  pruning  is  necessary, 
as  on  walls. 

For  covering  tree  trunks  the  Everlasting 
Pea,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  is  suitable  if  support 
of  some  kind  is  provided.  Both  the  pink 
and  white  varieties  are  free-flowering. 

Honeysuckles  may  be  planted  in  variety, 
but  one  of  outstanding  merit  is  L.  gigantea 
superba,  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  giving 
large  yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  an  evergreen. 
Polygonums  which  can  be  recommended 
are  P.  multiflorum  and  P.  baldschuanicum, 
the  creamy-white  flowers  of  the  latter 
being  especially  effective  throughout  the 
summer.  Mention  of  the  name  Smilax  will 
bring  the  well-known  greenhouse  plant  to 
mind,  but  there  are  hardy  kinds  also ;  two 
suitable  for  the  purpose  under  notice  being 
S.  aspera,  which  is  prickly,  and  S.  rotundi- 
folia.  Both  are  evergreens. 

Hardy  Vines  may  also  be  used,  and 
should  be  planted  if  only  for  autumn  effect. 
Good  sorts  are  Vitis  Brandt ;  V.  Coignetiae 
purpurea ;  V.  Henryana ;  V.  purpurea ; 
and  V.  Thunbergii. 

Roses  are  indispensable,  and  the  varieties 
suitable  are  numerous.  Practically  all  the 
wichuraiana  Roses  may  be  utilised  ;  a  few 
of  the  best  are  Edmund  Proust,  a  curious 
carmine  shade  :  Gardenia,  cream  ;  Jersey 
Beauty,  single  yellow ;  Paradise,  pink  and 
white  ;  and  Paul  Transon,  rose.  To  succeed 
these  there  are  Debutante,  pink  ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  pink  ;  Excelsa,  beautiful  shade  of 
red ;  Hiawatha,  crimson ;  Lady  Godiva, 
pale  pink  ;  Minnehaha,  deep  pink  ;  Rubra, 
single  scarlet ;  White  Dorothy,  a  white 
sport  from  Dorothy  Perkins  ;  and  Alberic 
Barbier,  yellow  buds  and  white  flowers. 
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An  amateur's  small  pond. 


Stream   Gardens,    Pools   and    Ponds 


A  LOW -LYING  position  should  be 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  water 
garden,  for  water  invariably  seeks 
the  lowest  level.  A  certain  amount  of 
excavation  is  advisable,  and  the  soil  so 
obtained  can  be  used  to  give  an  undulating 
effect  to  the  surroundings.  However 
small  the  scale,  the  ground  not  contained 
in  beds  or  under  water  ought  to  be 
covered  by  turf,  as  this  form  of  approach  is 
enjoyable  throughout  summer  and  autumn, 
when  water  plants  are  at  their  best.  In 
some  gardens  there  are  to  be  found  derelict 
bogs  and  waste  marshy  places  which  may 
be  converted  into  water  gardens  at  com- 
paratively small  expense  ;  in  small  gardens 
these  special  facilities  are  rarely  present, 
and  the  site  needs  choosing  with  care.  A 
position  near  large  trees  should  be  avoided, 


as  the  water  attracts  their  roots  and  it  is 
only  possible  to  exclude  these  permanently 
by  using  concrete,  made  of  Portland  cement 
and  sand.  The  aspect  need  not  be  the 
sunniest,  as  the  majority  of  aquatics  and 
bog  plants  will  succeed  in  slight  shade  ;  how- 
ever, the  portion  devoted  to  Water  Lilies 
must  be  in  full  sunshine. 

The  Depth  of  Water  in  lake,  pond,  or 
pool  should  be  varied  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  plants  ;  for  the  strongest- 
growing  Water  Lilies  a  depth  of  30  inches  of 
water  is  necessary,  those  of  moderate  vigour 
thrive  in  water  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and 
the  pigmy  varieties  are  quite  satisfactory 
in  water  12  to  18  inches  deep  ;  the  latter 
depth  also  meets  the  requirements  of  most 
other  aquatics.  The  utility  of  a  pond  or 
lake  is  greatest  when  the  sides  are  shelved, 
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the  stream  ;  the  bold 
continuous  lines  enclose 
the  area  brought  under 
the  actual  influence  of 
water.  This  may  be 
formed  entirely  on  one 
level  or  on  different 
levels  ;  the  part  from  the 
outlet  up  to  the  little 
bridge  would  be  the 

at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals,  providing  lowest,  from  A,  above  the  bridge,  to  the 
ledges  that  are  somewhat  spoon-shaped  in  position  marked  B  could  be  arranged  some 
f<j)rm  and  below  water  level ;  they  serve  12  to  18  inches  higher,  and  from  the  point 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  soil  from  being  B  to  the  inlet,  a  similar  rise  might  be  arranged, 
washed  down  to  the  lowest  level.  When  the  The  soil  excavated  in  forming  the  depression 


Section  of  small  pond  or  pool  showing  mounds  of  soil 
for  aquatics. 


ledges   are   filled  with   suitable  plants,   the 
artificial  margin  of  cement  is  entirely  hidden. 


for  stream  and  pool  can  be  used    to    force 
up  the  level  on  the  higher  ground,  care  being 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  making  a  water  specially  directed  to  the  sides,  where  all 
garden  is  to  construct  a  stream,  with  pools  moved  soil  must  be  rammed  absolutely  firm 
of  irregular  outline  at  intervals ;  in  this  form  before  any  puddling  of  clay  or  laying  of 
the  scenic  effect  is  excellent,  and  the  result  cement  is  attempted.  The  dotted  lines  show 
most  natural,  while  it  accommodates  many  the  extent  to  which  the  bog-beds  project 
and  varied  plants,  and  is  comparatively  in-  into  the  water  area,  and  these  are  shelved 
expensive  to  construct.  Undulating  or  as  shown  in  the  smaller  section.  The  inlet, 
level  ground  is  most  suitable  for  a  stream  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  outlet,  when  of  a 
garden,  while  a  sharp  incline  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty.  In  any  case,  avoid  the 
shade  of  overhanging  trees,  or  arrange  the 
stream  garden  to  the  south  of  them ; 
roughly  outline  the  margin  of  the  proposed 
water  area  by  means  of  stakes.  When  this 


is  decided  upon,  the  level  should  be  -ascer- 
tained, driv- 
ing in  stout 
stakes  which 
will  g  ui  d  e 
the  work 
during  the 
excavation 
and  subse- 
quent level- 
ling of  the 
ground. 

In  the  ac- 
companying 
illustration 
is  shown  a 
small  water 
garden  with 
pools  and 
bog-beds  ar- 
ranged along 
the  side  of 


purely  artificial  character,  should  be  masked 
by  some  dwarf  shrubs  and  ferns,  or  better 
still  is  an  arrangement  built  up  of  rock,  with 
a  cavity  behind,  and  a  flat  stone  on  top  to 
receive  the  water.  This  would  serve  as  a 
mimic  dripping-well,  and  if  furnished  with 
dwarf  ferns  and  Bog  Primulas  would  become 


Sketch  plan  of  a  small  water  garden  with  pools  and  bog  borders  by  the  stream  side. 


, ,     •*  """"  '  •U^pFr»" 


The  Wely  blue  Water  Lily  Nymphaea  stellata;   it  is  unfortunately  not 
hardy  enough  for  planting  out  of  doors. 
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a  pleasing  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the 
water  garden.  When  the  ground  is  treated 
on  different  levels  as  suggested,  the  water 
must  be  dammed  at  the  points  A  and  B, 
and  an  ordinary  drain-pipe  of  at  least  3-inch 
internal  dimension  inserted  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  to  enable  the  water  to  be 
drawn  off  when  necessary  ;  a  wooden  plug 


A  little  bog  and  water  garden. 

is  then  inserted  from  the  inlet  end,  before 
the  water  is  admitted  to  the  pools. 

Making  the  Pond  Watertight.— Once 
the  excavated  area  is  prepared  and  levelled, 
with  the  sides  made  firm,  the  lining  of  the 
channel  is  proceeded  with  ;  in  the  case  of 
clay,  this  requires  to  be  thoroughly  puddled 
as  it  is  laid  down,  and  a  thickness  of  9  inches 
is  necessary.  Clay  is  only  satisfactory  when 
there  are  no  large  trees  close  at  hand  ;  in 


default  of  clay,  concrete  is  largely  used,  and 
is  put  down  in  two  layers  ;  the  first  coat  is 
made  of  rough  ballast  3  parts  to  1  of  cement, 
and  when  this  becomes  firm  the  second  coat 
is  applied  of  finer  material,  3  parts  of  sand 
to  1  of  cement.  The  latter  should  be 
carefully  trowelled  to  produce  a  close,  fine- 
grained face,  and  the  two  coats  combined 
will  give  a  thickness  of  4  to 
6  inches.  When  the  cement 
margin  comes  against  the 
lawn,  or  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  seen,  the  top  edge  must  be 
kept  fairly  level,  so  that  the 
turf  may  come  right  to  the 
water  edge  and  hide  it. 

The  Soil  to  Use.  —  Not 
until  the  cement  is  firmly  set 
can  the  soil  for  the  bog-beds 
be  placed  in  position  ;  a  com- 
post of  fibrous  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  parts  gives  the  best 
results,  but  any  good  garden 
soil  may  be  used  in  place  of 
loam,  and  if  mixed  with  a 
third  part  decayed  leaves  and 
the  same  quantity  of  peat, 
a  useful  compost  for  the 
different  plants  will  result. 
When  the  bog-beds  are  com- 
pleted, the  soil  will  be  some 
6  to  9  inches  above  the  water 
level,  this  being  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  choicer  plants,  as 
the  crowns  are  then  well  above 
water,  and  in  winter  are  com- 
paratively dry,  while  the  roots 
readily  penetrate  to  the  water 
below.  Newly  cemented  basins 
should  be  carefully  rinsed  out, 
to  free  them  froin  all  loose 
cement  before  introducing 
soil  for  Water  Lilies  or  other 
aquatics  ;  the  soil  for  these  is  arranged 
in  low  mounds  on  the  floor  of  the  basins 
before  the  water  is  admitted,  a  depth  of  9 
to  12  inches  being  necessary  for  Nymphaeas 
and  the  strongest  aquatics,  while  6  to  9 
inches  of  soil  is  plenty  for  those  of  lesser 
vigour.  When  the  soil  is  in  position  water 
may  be  admitted  to  half  cover  the  mounds  ; 
the  aquatics  are  then  planted,  and  the  tanks 
filled  with  water  to  their  normal  level. 


Water  Lilies  in  sunken  tubs  between 
rockery  borders. 


Proper    way   to    fill   the   tub    after    the 
Water  Lily  is  planted. 


When  Water  Lilies  arc 
put  in  a  pond  or  pool  it 
is  usual  first  to  plant 
them  in  small  baskets  and 
then  to  sink  the  latter. 


Water  Lily  tub  on  ground  level;    not  so  attractive  as  when  sunk  as 
shown  above.     This  sketch  shows  also  the  wrong  way  to  fill  the  tub. 
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Aquatics  should  be  covered  with  water  the 
same  day  that  they  are  planted  ;  if  exposed 
to  air  and  sun  they  are  greatly  weakened, 
and  sometimes  never  recover. 

Planting. — Aquatics  are  planted  in  much 
the  same  way  as  other  plants,  the  roots  are 
buried  their  full  depth,  with  the  crown  or 
root  stock  just  showing  through  the  soil, 
which  should  be  made  as  firm  as  its  con- 
dition admits.  Bog  and  waterside  plants 
may  be  safely  planted  during  March  and 


receptacle,  such  as  a  disused  tank  or  barrel, 
having  an  inside  depth  of  18  to  24  inches. 
If  space  admits  use  several  and  sink  them 
level  with  the  soil,  then  excavate  the  ground 
around  them  to  a  depth  of  15  inches,  puddling 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  clay  until  it  is 
perfectly  watertight.  Fill  these  beds  with 
prepared  soil  as  already  suggested,  and  in 
each  tub  place  a  quantity .  of  the  same 
material.  The  soil  in  the  tubs  must  not 
come  within  12  inches  of  the  top. 


A  Water  Lily  pond  with  informal  margin. 


April,  and  onwards  throughout  summer,  but 
aquatics,  and  particularly  Nymphaeas,  can 
only  be  moved  with  safety  during  the  growing 
season,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June  being  the  best  period.  Planting  may 
be  continued  until  early  September,  but  in 
this  case  no  display  can  be  expected  the 
same  year. 

A  Miniature  Water  Garden. — Bog  and 
water  plants  are  frequently  associated  with 
rock  gardens.  An  arrangement  that  anyone 
can  construct  consists  of  a  square  or  circular 


Oil  or  liquor  casks  are  excellent  for  this 
system ;  they  are  sawn  in  two,  and  the 
inside  charred  by  fire  before  using  ;  when 
placing  them  in  the  ground,  be  careful  to 
level  correctly,  then  by  leading  water  to  the 
highest  placed  tub  of  the  series,  all  the  others 
may  be  fed  from  it.  The  excavated  ground 
when  filled  with  soil  will  form  bog-beds, 
which  are  easily  kept  saturated  by  the  same 
supply  in  summer,  while  during  winter  the 
service  supply  may  be  entirely  cut  off,  as 
it  is  only  essential  to  keep  the  tubs  full. 


Indian  Rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  a  striking  plant  for  the  water  side. 
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Only  the  dwarfest  Nymphaeas  can  be 
attempted  in  tubs,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
stronger-growing  kinds  protrude  above  the 
water  and  spoil  the  graceful  effect  that  is 
the  Water  Lily's  greatest  charm.  Those 
suitable  include  Nymphaea  odorata  minor 
(pumila),  N.  pygmaea  alba  and  its  variety 
Helvola,  the  first  two  have  white  flowers,  the 
latter  is  sulphur-coloured.  The  next  most 
suitable  are  the  forms  of  Laydokeri,  and  as 
all  of  these  are  coloured,  one  or  more  should 
be  included  for  this  reason  ;  the  best  are 
liliacea,  fulgens  and  rosea.  Other  good 
plants  for  tubs  are  Aponogeton  distachyon 
(Cape  Water  Hawthorn),  scented  white 
flowers,  floating  ;  Pontederia  cordata,  blue, 
leaves  and  flowers  projecting  above  water  ; 
Sagittaria  japonica  plena,  sagittate  leaves 
and  massive  spikes  of  double  white  flowers 
standing  clear  of  the  water ;  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  (Bog  Bean),  spikes  of  pink  and 
white  flowers  resembling  Horse  Chestnut ; 
Orontium  aquaticum,  with  beautiful  iri- 
descent leaves  ;  Typha  minima,  a  miniature 
form  of  Reed  Mace  ;  and  Scirpus  zebrinus,  an 
elegantly  striped  reed  for  very  shallow  water. 
For  the  bog-beds  around  the  tubs,  Caltha 
palustris  flore  pleno,  orange  yellow ;  Mimulus 
cupreus,  brilliant  coppery-red ;  Primulas 
rosea,  japonica,  sikkimensis,  and  pulveru- 
lenta ;  TroUius  Orange  Globe ;  Myosotis 
palustris ;  Helonias  Bullata ;  Cypripedium 
spectabile ;  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore 
pleno  ;  Astilbes  Silver  Sheaf,  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  Peach  Blossom ;  Dodecatheon 
Meadia,  Trillium  and  Iris  Kaempferi,  would 
find  the  conditions  suitable  for  their  highest 
development. 

Moisture  -  loving  Plants.  —  With  the 
water  garden  on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  some 
of  the  free-growing  grasses  and  taller  plants 
can  be  included  ;  the  grasses  must,  however, 
be  planted  in  groups  by  themselves,  as  if 
placed  among  other  plants  in  beds  they 
overrun  and  choke  them.  The  best  bog 
grasses  are  Carex  riparia  variegata,  Carex 
japonica,  Cyperus  longus,  Glyceria  spectabilis, 
Arundo  Donax  glauca,  Phalaris  elegantissima, 
and  Zizania  aquatica ;  for  planting  in  ordinary 
soil,  in  groups  near  the  water  garden, 
Elymus  glaucus,  Gynerium  argenteum, 
Stipa  pennata  and  Arundo  conspicua  are 
distinct  and  ornamental. 


Of  bog-plants  the  forms  of  Astilbe  and 
herbaceous  Spiraeas  are  a  host  in  themselves, 
and  they  present  great  variety  in  colour, 
height,  and  flowering  season.  A  selection 
includes  Ceres,  rose-pink,  Pink  Pearl,  pink, 
Salmon  Queen,  salmon,  all  about  3  feet 
high  ;  Chinensis,  pale  pink,  2  feet ;  Davidii, 
3£  feet,  magenta-pink ;  grandis,  white, 
4  feet ;  Silver  Sheaf,  white,  2  feet ;  rivularis 
gigantea,  cream  white,  4  feet ;  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  cream,  4  feet ;  gigantea,  white, 
gigantea  elegans,  pink,  6  to  8  feet ;  palmata, 
crimson,  4  feet ;  venusta,  crimson,  3J  feet ; 
and  of  this  the  varieties  Fairy,  Magnifica, 
and  Blushing  Bride  are  desirable.  The 
Globe  Flowers,  or  Trollius,  are  choice  plants 
for  the  bog,  in  sulphur,  golden  and  orange 
varieties,  so,  too  are  Rodgersia  podophylla, 
pinnata  and  tabularis.  The  Cimicifugas 
are  tall  plants  of  great  value  for  late  flower- 
ing ;  cordifolia,  racemosa  and  simplex  are  all 
good.  Senecios  are  coarse,  but  effective  as 
single  specimens,  clivorum  and  Veitchianus 
being  good  representative  kinds,  but  both 
are  inferior  to  the  old  Ligularia  (Senecio) 
macrophyllus.  Gillenia  trifoliata  is  a  choice, 
slender  -  growing  plant,  with  white  flowers 
and  bright  purple  foliage  in  autumn.  Chryso- 
bactron  Hookeri  is  of  neat  habit  with  erect 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  like  a  small  Asphodel. 
Funkias  are  ah1  good  bog-plants,  and  not 
too  coarse.  Of  moisture  -  loving  Liliums, 
the  most  satisfactory  are  pardalinum  and  its 
various  forms  ;  Liliums  Grayi,Parryi,  parvum, 
Philadelphicum,  and  superbum  will  also 
succeed,  but  the  position  must  not  be  too 
wet.  Some  good  ferns  for  wet  ground  are 
found  in  Adiantum  pedatum,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  ah1  the  Osmundas  and  Struthi- 
opteris  germanica,  while  among  bamboos 
Arundinaria  Simoni,  Phyllostachys  aurea, 
nigra,  Quilioi,  and  viridi-glaucescens  are 
effective  in  positions  that  are  not  too  wet. 

Plants  to  Grow  in  Water,  in  addition 
to  those  already  given,  include  Alisma 
Plantago,  Butomus  umbellatus,  pink  flowers 
on  tall  stems,  above  the  water  ;  Hottonia 
palustris,  submerged,  white  flowers ;  Myrio- 
phyllum  proserpinacoides,  fern-like  foliage, 
floating,  not  hardy  in  the  Midlands  ;  Ranun- 
culus lingua  grandiflora,  yellow,  2  feet 
above  water ;  Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  giant 
leaves,  above  water  ;  Sagittaria  gracilis  and 
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variablis,  white  flowers,  arrow-shaped  leaves 
above  water  ;  Villarsia  nymphaeoides,  yellow 
flowers,  floating,  spreads  rapidly. 

Choice  Nymphaeas  for  water  2  feet  deep 
include  all  Marliac's  hybrids,  alba,  rosea, 
carnea,  chromatella,  ignea ;  also  William 
Falconer,  crimson  ;  W.  Dorque,  shell-pink  ; 
Froebellii,  carmine  -  crimson  ;  Ellisiana, 
carmine-purple;  gloriosa,  rose;  and  James 
Brydon,  light  pink. 


For  water  18  inches  deep  choose  Nym- 
phaea  odorata,  white  ;  Exquisite,  deep  pink  ; 
rosea,  satin  rose ;  sulphurea  grandiflora, 
soft  sulphur  yellow ;  caroliniana  and  its 
variety  perfecta,  are  pale  and  deep  pink 
respectively  ;  Nymphaea  sphaerocarpa  is  the 
first  to  flower,  generally  during  May  and 
June,  and  is  usually  over  by  the  end  of  July  ; 
Robinsonii  flowers  late,  the  colour  being 
red,  purple,  and  orange. 


The   Thinning    of   Flowers,   Fruits   and   Vegetables 


WRITERS  on  horticultural  matters 
never  fail  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  from  sowing 
seed  thinly  and  uniformly,  and  gardeners 
who  follow  the  advice  soon  find  out  the 
wisdom  of  the  practice.  This  sowing 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principles  of 
successful  gardening,  and  even  though  seeds 
are  so  cheap  that  we  frequently  get  over 
1,000  for  the  humble  penny,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  ought  to  sow  them  thickly 
and  without  stint.  At  least  90  per  cent, 
of  the  seeds  in  a  packet  of  good  strain  are 
potential  plants,  and,  given  reasonable  treat- 
ment, and  the  proper  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, climate,  and  soil,  they  will  germinate 
and  come  to  maturity ;  nevertheless  this 
is  forgotten  by  some  people,  and  many  more 
plants  are  sprouted  than  are  required. 
Apart  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
the  seed,  material  benefits  are  derived  from 
thin  sowing,  in  that  the  plants  which  spring 
up  are  hardier,  sturdier,  and  in  every  way 
more  satisfactory.  The  individual  plants 
are  able  to  get  unrestricted  root  run,  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  sun,  as  well  as  isolation 
from  diseased  subjects,  so  that  they  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  gardener 
sows  more  than  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
grow ;  he  sows  moderately  thickly,  and 
once  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  above  the 
soil  he  weeds  out  those  that  are  not  required, 
selecting  the  very  best  to  keep,  and  so  by 
an  indirect  method  ultimately  obtains  the 
advantages  of  thin  sowing.  His  idea  prob- 
ably is  that  he  has  fewer  chances  of  failure 


by  this  method,  and  indeed  the  fact  has  to 
be  admitted,  especially  where  sowings  are 
made  under  precarious  conditions,  say  early 
in  the  season.  The  fact  that  plants  grown 
in  a  crowded  state  tend  to  "  draw  "  one 
another  up  is  also  a  consideration,  if  tills  is 
not  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  in  the  seedling 
stage,  because  the  tiny  plants  are  made  to 
grow  above  the  soil,  which  might  otherwise 
act  adversely  on  their  development. 

Thinning  Flowers. — Annuals  may  be 
sown  under  glass  and  transplanted,  but 
many  are  sown  in  the  open,  and  simply 
thinned  out  until  the  plants  have  plenty  of 
space.  By  this  method,  too,  blanks  in  the 
border,  as  a  result  of  some  accident,  can  be 
filled  up  by  planting  in  the  vacant  space 
some  of  those  removed  from  other  parts. 
If  the  seedlings  are  not  thinned  out  a  struggle 
goes  on,  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  results, 
while  few  and  decidedly  inferior  blossoms 
are  produced.  Thinning  generally  takes 
place  when  the  seedlings  have  three  or  four 
leaves,  and  after  the  work  is  over  they  will 
soon  produce  nice  bushy  plants.  The  kind 
grown  must  be  considered  ;  dwarfs  like 
Virginian  Stock  may  be  only  3  inches 
apart ;  Candytuft,  Alyssum,  Love-in-a-Mist, 
and  the  like,  need  6  inches;  and  larger 
subjects  may  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  9  or  12  inches. 

Thinning  Vegetables.— Far  too  much 
seed  is  sown  in  many  cases,  und  a  thick  row 
of  seedlings  springs  up  in  a  very  short 
time.  If  these  are  not  thinned  out  very 
quickly  they  become  drawn  and  weak,  so 
much  so  that  whenever  they  are  thinned 
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out  they  cannot  hold  themselves  up,  but 
fall  over  and  suffer  a  severe  check.  Sow 
thinly  to  begin  with,  and  thin  the  plants 
which  come  up  until  they  have  sufficient 
room  to  develop  ;  the  results  of  bad  thinning 
in  vegetables  are  even  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  case  of  flowers,  and  unless  the 
thinning  is  done  thoroughly,  and  early,  the 
products  are  very  inferior.  Once  the  true 
leaves  begin  to  appear  on  the  plant  get  the 
thinning  done,  the  earlier  the  better.  Those 
requiring  thinning  are  Carrots,  which  should 
be  6  inches  apart ;  Turnips,  6  to  10  inches  ; 
small  Onions,  3  to  4  inches  ;  large  Onions, 
6  to  8  inches  ;  Leeks,  6  to  8  inches  ;  Parsnips, 
10  inches  ;  Globe  Beetroot,  8  inches  ;  large 
Beetroot,  10  inches.  Spinach  is  usually 
thinned  out  to  6  inches ;  Lettuce  to  8  or  10 
inches  ;  Radishes,  2  to  3  inches  ;  Salsify, 
10  inches ;  Scorzonera,  15  inches ;  and 
Chicory,  10  inches.  The  numbers  are  vari- 
able according  to  the  demands  of  the  gardener, 
but  those  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as 
minima. 

When  to  "  Thin." — All  plants  are  best 
thinned  in  dull  weather,  in  case  the  sun 
may  dry  up  the  freshly-exposed  soil  too 
much  ;  in  the  case  of  Carrots  and  Onions 
water  the  plants  immediately  afterwards  to 
consolidate  the  soil.  Nearly  all  plants  will 
benefit  greatly  if  they  are  watered  the  first 
evening  after  thinning  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  to  the 
gallon. 

Thinning  Fruits. — A  certain  number 
of  the  less  ambitious  gardeners  seem  to  be 
perfectly  willing  to  take  Nature's  products 
as  they  come,  without  doing  much  to  assist 
her  in  the  production  of  large  and  choice 
fruits.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  all  common  garden  bushes  or 
trees  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  berries 
or  fruits  early  in  the  season  results  in  better 
individual  products  as  well  as  a  lessened 
drain  on  the  plant's  vitality.  When  the 
bush  is  one  which  sets  its  fruit  freely,  dis- 
budding can  be  carried  out  before  the  fruits 
are  formed,  but  in  the  more  unreliable  trees 
the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  form,  and  the 
thinning  out  process  completed  after  that. 


The  sole  idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
products  by  pinching  out  some  where  they 
grow  thickly,  and,  of  course,  choosing  for 
removal  such  as  are  small,  badly  shaped, 
and  unlikely  to  develop  well.  Those  that 
remain  will  swell  out  proportionately,  while 
the  tree  is  not  so  apt  to  exhaust  itself  and 
prove  unable  to  bear  a  satisfactory  crop 
the  following  season.  The  work  may  be 
carried  out  at  any  time,  but  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  tiny  fruits  have  set. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Gooseberries,  and,  indeed,  all  the  common 
crops,  can  be  so  treated. 

Thinning  Grapes. — Bunches  of  Grapes 
demand  special  consideration,  and  their 
thinning  greater  skill.  When  the  berries  on 
the  bunches  are  the  size  of  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
the  process  begins,  and  on  three  several 
occasions  must  the  berries  be  examined ; 
the  work  is  best  done  in  the  evening,  or  at 
least  when  the  sun  is  not  too  strong.  On 
the  first  occasion  all  small  berries  are  cut 
out  more  especially  from  the  centres  of  the 
bunches,  leaving  a  nice  uniform  collection  ; 
when  the  berries  are  the  size  of  ordinary 
peas  they  are  again  examined,  and  at  this 
operation  the  process  is  performed  chiefly 
to  thin  out  the  fruits  sufficiently  to  leave 
room  for  the  rest  to  swell  properly.  The  last 
thinning  is  done  after  the  stones  or  seeds 
have  formed,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  away  all  badly  shaped  berries, 
shrivelled  or  diseased  ones,  and  such  others 
as  spoil  the  shape  of  the  bunch  or  are  un- 
likely to  have  any  chance  of  proper  develop- 
ment. On  no  account  must  the  grapes  be 
touched  with  the  scissors  or  with  the  hands  ; 
a  piece  of  fine  wire  with  a  hook  on  it  or  a 
thin  stick  with  a  forked  end  is  employed  to 
steady  the  branches  of  the  bunch,  and  the 
undesirable  berries  are  snipped  off  with 
long,  tapering  grape  scissors.  Explanation 
is  .of  little  avail  in  a  case  like  this,  but  an 
hour's  attendance  on  an  experienced  gardener 
would  enlighten  the  tyro  in  every  detail, 
and  he  is  strongly  urged  before  thinning 
his  own  grapes  to  see  someone  else  doing 
similar  work.  If  thinning  is  wrongly 
performed  the  bunches  may  be  spoilt. 
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